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Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 

Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 

Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 

Sears,  David,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sears,  F.  R.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  P.  II.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 

Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 

Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 

Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 

Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  John  H.,New  York 
City. 
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Sherwood,  W.  IL,  Bo8tqn.  I 

Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston.  | 

Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Washington. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Silsbee,  Mrs.  M.  C.  D.,  Boston. 
Simpkins,    Mrs.    John,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  Boston.  | 

Sprague,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline.         i 
Steere,  Henry  J.,  Providence.  i 

Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Stiirgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston.  | 

Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Swan,  Robert,  Boston.  t 

Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  Boston.  . 

Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North 

Billerica. 
Tappan,  Miss  ^laiy  A.,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B  ,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Mi:s.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providence. 
Thomas,  Capt.  J.  B.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Ix)throp,  Cambridge. 
Thm'ston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Ticknor,  Miss  A.  E.,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 


Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Townsend,  Miss  Sophia  T.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Providence, 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Royal  W.,  Randolph. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Wain  Wright,  Miss  R.  P.,  Boston. 
AVales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  H  ,  Boston. 
Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham. 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
AVaiTen,  J.  G.,  I*rovidence. 
Wan-en,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  Boston. 
WaiTen,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Waters,  Mrs.  Elizab(?th  F.,  Boston. 
Waterston,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 
Watson,  Miss  E.  S.,  Weymouth. 
Watson,  T.  A.,  Weymouth. 
Webster,  Mrs.  John  G.,  Boston. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
AVelch,  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  AV.  F.,  Philadelphia. 
Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  Bridge  water, 

l^Jonn. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheehvright,  John  AV.,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge, 
White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  A.,  Framingham. 
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Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charles- 
town. 

Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 

Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 

Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 

AVhitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Boston. 

^Vhitney,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitwell,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 

^Vhitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 


Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 
Williams,  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Maria  Gill,  Newton- 

ville. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  lion.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  II.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbury. 
Young,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COBPORATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
was  held,  according  to  legal  notice,  at  the 
main  building,  South  Boston,  Oct.  9,  1889,  at 
3  o'clock  P.M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  was  elected  president 
pro  tern.  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary, 
Johh  A.  Bennett  was  elected  secretary  'pro  tern. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  trustees,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  the  usual  accompanying  doc- 
uments. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
ofl&cers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.   S.  L.  Thorn- 
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dike    acting  as  teller,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  — 

President  —  Mr.  S&muel  Eliot. 

Vtce-President  —  Mr.   John  Cummings. 

Treasurer  —  Mr.  Edward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  Mr.  M.  Anagnos. 
Trustees  —  Messrs.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
J.  T.  Heard,  A.  P.  Peabody,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Salionstall,  S.  L.  Thomdike  and  George  W.  Wales. 

Messrs.  F.  M.  Kilmer,  Sanford  Hanscora  and 
A.  S.  Morss  were  elected  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

It  was  voted  that  the  trustees  be  authorized 
to  petition  the  General  Court  for  permission  to 
hold  additional  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
corporate  purposes  of  the  institution,  inchiding  the 
kindergarten.     The  meeting  was  then    dissolved. 

JOHN   A.   BENNETT, 

Secretary  pro  tenu 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


PsRXiKs  Institution  and  MASSACHrsBTTS  School  fob  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Oct  6, 1889. 

TO   THE  MEMBERS   OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  —  We  respectfully  pre- 
sent to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  Commonwealth,  the  fifty-eighth  annual 
report  of  the  institution  under  our  charge,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889.  We  cannot  this 
time-  refer  you  for  fuller  details  to  the  usual 
copious  report  of  the  director  in  person,  .who 
unfortunately  is  abroad  in  search  of  health,  much 
shattered  by  his  long,  laborious,  self-sacrificing, 
loving  service,  under  a  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, in  the  unremitting  duties  of  his  office. 
Our  more  general  survey  of  the  present  condi- 
tion and  i>rospects  of  the  institution  must  serve 
in  his  absence.  For  one  more  year  has  the  good 
work  of  Dr.  Howe  been  carried  on  by  essentially 
the  same  methods  and  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  heretofore.  The  record  of  the  year  shows, 
even  more  than  ever,  the  zeal,  fidelity,  enlightened 
and  harmonious  co-operation  of  teachers,  superin- 
tendents  and  officials  in   every  department,  with 
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a  remarkable  degi'ee  of  cheerful  receptivity,  and 
of  physical,  mental  and  moral  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils;  and  the  whole  outlook  for  the 
future  is  fiiU  of  promise,  only  darkened  (tempo- 
rarily, we  trust)  by  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
over-worked,   invaluable    director,  Mr.   Anagnos. 

The  number  of  pupils  still  steadily  increases, 
even  beyond  om'  present  means  of  housing  them. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  year  (Sept.  30)  was  226,  against  214  last 
year,  and  200  a  year  before  that.  Of  these, 
173  belonged  to  the  school  proper  at  South 
Boston  (157  pupils,  13  teachers  and  officers,  3 
domestics),  33  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  20  to  the  workshop  for 
adults.  These  are  the  numbers  after  allowing 
for  31  who  were  discharged  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  at  the 
re-opening  of  the  school  in  September  was  un- 
usually large,  especially  for  the  kindergarten, 
whose  single  building,  already  in  its  second 
year,  overflows,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  having  reached  the 
required  age  of  nine  years,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  parent  institution. 

The  health  of  the  two  households  presents  a 
better  report  than  it  could  do  a  year  ago. 
During  the  first  quarter,  ending  Dec.  31,  1888, 
notwithstanding  the   general   prevalence   of  fatal 
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diseases  all  about  us,  not  a  single  case  of  serious 
illness  occurred.  Tn  the  second  quarter  (to 
March  31,  1889)  there  were  two  cases  of  diph- 
theria among  the  boys,  one  of  which  ended 
fatally.  "On  the  10th  of  January"  (we  quote 
from  the  director's  quarterly  report)  "  a  lad  from 
Lynn,  named  Henry  Ray  Roby,  was  taken  ill 
with  this  disease,  which  assumed  a  malignant 
form  in  six  or. seven  hours  after  its  appearance. 
He  was  promptly  removed  to  the  City  Hospital, 
where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  main  building 
were  thoroughly  examined,  and  all  the  drain 
pipes  were  repeatedly  tested;  but  not  the  slight- 
est flaw  was  discovered  in  any  of  them."  In 
one  of  the  cottages  for  girls  there  were  in  the 
month  of  February  four  eases  of  diphtheria  or 
diphtheritic  sore  throat,  all  of  a  light  form;  and 
in  another  cottage  a  single  case  of  measles. 
"At  the  close  of  the  school  tenn,  June,  1888," 
says  the  director,  "  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  promising  pupils,  Winona  A.  Buck,  of 
Hope,  R.  I.,  went  home  in  perfect  health.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  the  insidious  disease, 
consumption,  —  the  germs  of  which  she  inherited 
from  her  father,  —  had  laid  firm  hold  upon  her, 
and  all  that  skilled  medical  treatment  and  careful 
nursing  could  do  was  of  no  avail.  She  died 
Febi-uary  10.  Winona  was  a  girl  of  sterling 
character,  of  marked  intelligence,  and  of  a  sweet 
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and  loving  disposition;  and  she  left  behind  her 
many  precious  memories  in  the  hearts  of  her 
teachers  and  her  schoolmates."  The  children 
at  the  kindergarten  enjoyed  excellent  health 
throughout  this  and  the  following  quarter,  —  in 
fact,  during  the  entire  school  year. 

During  the  last  term  there  were  several  cases 
of  measles  among  the  girls,  which,  although 
not  serious  in  their  results,  serioiisly  interfered 
with  the  school  work;  also  two  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia  among  the  boys-  They  were  taken 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and, 
when  they  were  able  to  be  moved  so  far,  were 
sent  to  their  homes.  They  have  since  fully 
recovered. 

In  this  part  of  our  report  we  can  simply 
record  the  death,  on  the  24th  of  May,  of  one 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  institution, 
where  she  was  universally  esteemed  and  loved, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  —  Laura  Bridg- 
]S£AN.  The  facts  which  have  made  her  life  con- 
spicuous are  known  to  all  friends  of  humanity. 
Late  in  April  she  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas, 
which  gradually  extended  till  it  reached  the 
heart  and  lungs.  Her  fiineral  service,  a  very 
touching  one,  was  attended  by  all  the  members 
of  the  school,  the  teachers  and  other  friends,  in 
the  hall  of  the  institution.  A  history  of  her 
education,  from  the  papers  of  her  heroic  friend 
and  deliverer  from  darkness,  Dr.  Howe,  with  an 
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introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  will  be 
found  appended. 

The  more  and  more  highly  esteemed  and 
cherished,  indeed,  we  may  say  invaluable,  director 
of  the  institution  and  secretary  of  this  Board, 
Michael  Anagnos,  after  twenty-one  years  of  steady 
work,  with  scarcely  any  relaxation,  but  with 
excellent  resuUs,  finding  the  burthen  too  heavy 
even  for  his  robust  constitution,  has  been  finally 
compelled  to  seek  health  in  rest  and  recreation, 
free  from  cares,  abroad.  Leave  of  absence  for.  a 
whole  year,  if  need  be,  has  been  granted  him. 
On  the  17th  of  June  he  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Europe.  After  some  weeks  spent  in  Paris, 
partly  in  frequent  visits  to  the  gi^eat  Exposition, 
in  which  he  was  extremely  interested,  and  partly 
in  consulting  eminent  physicians  without  satis- 
factory result,  he  passed  on  to  Vienna  to  con&ult 
the  medical  authorities  there.  He  will  probably 
soon  find  himself  at  home  once  more  in  his 
native  Athens.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  spring 
at  least  we  may  be  able  to  welcome  him  back, 
with  health  restored,  to  the  scene  of  his  great 
work,  where  teachers  and  pupils  and  every  one 
connected  with  the  institution  reciprocate  the 
afiection  which  he  bears  to  them.  Meanwhile, 
at  his  suggestion,  the  trustees  have  appointed 
Mr.  John  A.  Bennett  to  be  acting  director 
during    his  absence,    residing   at  the  institution. 
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Mr.  Bennett  entered  upon  his  work  with  Mr. 
Anagnos  on  the  first  of  May,  and  thus  had  over 
six  weeks  in  which  to  study  his  methods  and  to 
profit  by  his  advice.  He  has  been  received,  as 
he  assures  us,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
assistance  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  engaged 
thei-e  in  the  work;  and  thus  far  all  has  gone  on 
well,  the  new  year  opening  with  the  best  signs 
of  promise.  The  school  and  the. whole  work  of 
the  institution  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  in  past  years,  experience 
having  proved  them  sound.  And  there  is  great 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  staff* 
of  long-tried,  admirable  assistants,  including  the 
now  venerable  matron.  Miss  M.  C.  Moulton;  the 
efficient  head  of  the  tuning  department,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Smith;  the  judicious,  competent,  devoted 
musical  director,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves;  the  faith- 
ful master  of  the  printing  and  publishing  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Dennis  A.  Reardon;  and  all  the  teachers 
and  officers  some  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
the  school  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
and  have  served  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  with  exemplary  fidelity,  devotion  and 
success,  retain  their  respective  places.  And  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  when  their  strength 
fails  them  one  by  one,  to  fill  their  places  with 
their  equals. 
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2.     The    School. 
We  can  with  confidence  repeat  what  was  said 
in  the  report  last  year:  — 

The  whole  evidence  of  the  director  and  the  teachers,  and  all 
the  personal  inspection  which  the  members  of  this  board  have 
been  able  to  make,  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  the  education 
in  all  its  branches  and  phases  —  physical,  intellectual,  aesthet- 
ical,  moral,  practical  —  has  been  more  than  kept  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  past  few  years.  ...  To  any  one  who 
visits  the  class-rooms,  it  is  always  interesting  and  inspiring 
to  remark  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the  kindness  and  patience, 
with  which  these  teachers  make  their  work  attractive  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  pupils. 

The  system  of  physical  training,  in  the  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  for  boys  and  for  girls,  has 
been  carried  on  with  undiminished  vigor;  and 
its  effects  are  visible  in  the  healthfulness,  the 
carriage  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  school  proper  is  conducted 
by  the  same  corps  of  faithful  and  efficient  teach- 
ers of  both  sexes,  several  of  whom  are  blind 
themselves,  that  was  engaged  in  it  last  year. 
Only  one  teacher  has  resigned.  None  have  been 
dismissed. 

The  music  department,  here  a  most  important 
one,  inasmuch  as  deprivation  of  the  sense  of 
sight  seems  to  seek  and  find  so  great  a  com- 
pensation with  the  blind  in  a  peculiar  keenness 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  a  fine   sensibility 
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to  melody  and  harmony,  —  improves  year  by 
year  under  the  director,  Mr.  Reeves,  well  sec- 
onded by  able  teachers  and  by  seeing  music  read- 
ers. In  chorus  and  solo  singing;  in  piano-forte 
and  organ  playing;  in  the  practice  of  the  violin, 
the  clarinet,  flute,  and  various  brass  instruments, 
as  shown  in  the  correct,  tuneful,  tasteful  perform- 
ances of  the  well-filled  band;  in  the  theory  of 
music,  the  writing  and  analysis  of  harmony, 
with  some  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point through  the  study  and  practice,  both  vocally 
and  instrumentally,  of  a  number  of  Bach's  chorals, 
—  the  standard  of  attainment  is  continually  rising. 
One  afternoon  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Reeves,  to  the 
recital  by  about  twenty  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
them  very  young,  each  in  turn,  of  some  one  of 
twenty  of  the  smaller  piano  pieces  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  including  preludes  and  fugues  from  the 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord, "  inventions,  arias, 
minuets,  etc.,  and  all  of  course  from  memory. 
In  several  pieces  the  violin  bore  a  part.  Could 
there  be  a  more  wholesome  set-off  on  the  musi- 
cal journey  of  their  lives?  The  pupils  have  been 
often  favored  also  by  concerts  and  recitals  freely 
given,  in  their  music  hall,  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  Boston,  —  singers,  pianists,  violin- 
ists, etc.,  with  choice  programmes;  and  they  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  free  admission  to  not 
a  few  of  the  best  concerts  in  the  city.     Mention 
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should  be  made  of  the  kindness  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
giving  them  passes  to  operas,  especially  during 
the  German  opera  season.  Thus,  besides  what 
they  receive  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction 
and  discipline,  much  is  done  to  surround  them 
with  a  good  musical  atmosphere. 

The  tuning  of  pianos  is  not  only  a  study,  but 
a  means  of  livelihood  with  some  of  them.  Mr. 
Smith  has  taught  them  not  only  to  time,  but 
to  put  on  strings,  to  regulate  and  to  repair 
instruments.  All  the  pianos  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  are  still  kept  in  tune  by  pupils  or 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  their 
work  is  welcomed  in  not  a  few  private  families. 

3.  Commencement  Exercises. 
These,  with  their  crowded,  deeply  interested 
audiences;  their  fine  show  of  pupils,  cheerful, 
neatly  dressed  and  beaming  with  intelligence; 
their  richly  varied,  significant  and  well-selected 
programmes;  the  never-failing  interest  commanded 
by  the  prompt,  sure,  confident  yet  modest  perform- 
ance of  every  pupil  who  takes  part  in  them;  the 
excellent  music;  the  readings  from  raised  type; 
the  practical  illustrations,  wholly  through  the 
fingers  and  the  voice,  of  points  in  physical  science 
and  of  machinery;  the  unity  and  grace  of  move- 
ment displayed  in  their  fascinating  gymnastic  and 
military   evolutions;    the   charming   contributions 
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of  the  little  sightless  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, with  their  modelings  in  clay  and  other 
pretty  finger  exercises;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
impressive  addresses  and  appeals  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  much  interested  in  the  blind,  —  are 
becoming  an  old  story  in  these  annual  reports. 
Yet  the  occasion  never  loses  its  interest.  This 
last  time  (Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4)  it  was  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  was  never  greater.  In  one  respect  — 
the  unusual  number  of  graduates  (11  in  all,  6 
girls  and  5  boys),  more  than  ever  before  —  this 
Commencement  was  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
made  a  satisfactory  offset  to  that  of  last  year, 
when  there  was  not  a  single  scholar  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  diploma,  never  in  this  institution 
conferred  prematurely.  The  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  to  the  graduates,  in  presenting  these 
diplomas,  as  well  as  his  brief  opening  address, 
were  tender,  eloquent,  impressive.  And  the 
remarks  on  the  kindergarten  by  the  Kev.  James 
De  IS'ormandie  were  wholly  to  the  purpose,  and 
tended  to  awaken  a  new  public  interest  in  the 
cause.  For  the  rest,  suffice  it  to  say,  of  the 
entire  programme,  that  the  execution  was  in  each 
and  every  number  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  "Valedictory" 
by  Miss  French,  whose  talent  and  progress  in 
piano  playing  have  won  her  the  favored  position. 
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under  our  post-graduate  system,  of  a  pupil  with 
Prof.  Carl  Baermann,  a  place  recently  occupied 
by  Miss  Roeske  of  last  year's  class,  whose  whole 
time  is  now  occupied  in  teaching  music,  and  with 
rare  tact  and  success,  in  the  kindergarten.  And 
we  may  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  ftinds, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  are  needed  for  the  foun- 
dation of  more  such  scholarships. 

4.    The  Work  Department. 

Much  is  done  in  both  the  branches  of  our 
work  department;  but  the  circle  of  the  indus- 
trial occupations  accessible  to  the  blind  is 
becoming  smaller  from  year  to  year;  outside 
competition  is  too  powerful,  and  new  incen- 
tives to  manual  training  should  be  sought. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Anagnos  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  we  copy  from  his 
manuscript:  — 

Our  system  of  manaal  training  is  far  from  complete. 
It  needs  expansion  or  reformation  on  the  Swedish  plan, 
which  was  put  into  practice  in  this  city  some  time  ago, 
at  the  expense  of  that  broad-minded  and  public-spirited 
philanthropist,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  who  inherited  from 
her  illustrious  father  (Louis  Agassiz)  the  noble  instinct  of 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to  whose  munifi- 
cence and  boundless  generosity  the  community  at  large  is 
under  great  and  lasting  obligations  for  the  support  of 
many  nurseries  and  kindergartens  at  an  enormous  annual 
cost,   and  for  numerous  other  deeds  of  benevolence. 
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Mrs.  Shaw  opened,  a  year  ago  last  July,  a  summer 
school  for  manual  training,  in  which  she  employed  two 
experienced  teachers  from  Sweden,  —  Mr.  Carl  Fallin  and 
Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson.  The  system  of  instruction  therein 
pursued  was  that  of  Sl5jd,  which  includes  carpentry, 
turning  and  wood-carving.  A  number  of  young  men  and 
women  attended  the  school  regularly.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  tools  in  use  was  the  knife.  At  the  end  of 
the  session,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  work  of  the 
learners  was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Cottage  Place  kindergarten,  and  it  showed  very  conclu- 
sively both  their  skill  and  the  efficiency  of  their  training. 

Slojd*B  scheme  of  formal  education,  as  practised  in  the 
normal  school  of  Naas,  Sweden,  is  purely  scientific  in  its 
principles,  and  decidedly  progressive  in  its  character.  It 
admits  of  the  use  of  numerous  manipulations  and  of 
various  tools;  and  its  chief  aims  are  to  instil  a  taste 
for  work  in  general;  to  inspire  respect  for  plain,  honest, 
bodily  labor;  to  cultivate  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
cleanliness,  attention  and  neatness;  to  foster  industry  and 
perseverance;  to  promote  the  development  of  the  physical 
powers,   and  to  train  the  sense  of  form. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  is  no  system 
of  manual  training  so  eminently  adapted  to  body  forth 
Froebel's  ideas,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  of  schools, 
as  that  of  Slojd.  I  deeply  regret,  that,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  room,  we  cannot  yet  introduce  it  in  this 
institution,  and  give  to  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  an 
opportunity  to  thus  exercise  their  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  ^^  handiness," 
in  which  they  are  so  lamentably  deficient. 
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5.    The  Kendergarten   fob    the  Blind. 

This  department  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
most  sangume  expectations  of  those  to  whose 
clear-sighted  and  unresting  philanthropy  we  are 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  what  seems 
now  an  essential  part  of  an  institution  like 
ours.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  knowl- 
edge, in  the  power  of  acquisition  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  surpasses  easy 
belief,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
concentrated  attention  which  their  peculiar  con- 
dition renders  possible  at  an  age  when  seeing 
children  have  their  eyes  constantly  open  to 
fresh  objects  in  the  outward  world.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  interest  that  the  capacity 
of  training  in  music,  which  for  many  of  the 
blind  is  a  life-work,  and  to  many  more  a 
chief  joy,  can  be  most  surely  and  efficiently 
developed  at  a  very  early  age;  the  ear  and 
the  touch  depending  greatly  for  quickness,  pre- 
cision and  delicacy,  on  impressions  made  and 
directions  given  before  what  may  be  .called 
the  habits  of  perception  and  sensation  are 
formed. 

These  little  children,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  that  fondness  for  music  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  blind.  They  love  to 
sing  the  simple  kindergarten  songs  and  hymns 
which    are    taught    them    in    the    school-room; 
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and  they  commit  both  words  and  tunes  to 
memory.  Under  the  excellent  instruction  of 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Boeske,  herself  blind,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Perkms  Institution,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  musical  gifts,  with  a  fine 
taste  and  a  rare  faculty  for  teaching,  they  are 
acquiring  the  early  rudiments  of  musical  cult- 
ure, growing  up  familiar  with  melody  and 
harmony,  and  trained  to  a  tasteful  and  ex- 
pressive daily  exercise  of  their  vocal  powers. 
They  have  daily  lessons  in  musical  notation; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  recognize 
and  name  tones  of  the  scale  when  touched 
on  the  piano,  and  correctly  analyze  ftdl  chords 
so  struck,  is  quite  femarkable.  Many  a  good 
musician  lacks  that  faculty.  They  sing  not 
only  melodies  in  unison,  but  sometimes  in  two 
parts,  alone  or  in  chorus  ;  and  quite  a 
number  are  taking  lessons  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  play  exercises  and.  simple  pieces  in  a 
manner  certainly  encouraging.  All  this  pre- 
pares them  well  for  more  advanced  studies  in 
music  at  the  higher  school  hereafter.  What 
has  particularly  interested  us  in  these  little 
singers  has  been  a  certain  refinement  in  their 
song,  showing  what  care  is  taken  to  weed  out 
all  tares,  to  prevent  all  shouting,  harsh,  coarse, 
vulgar  ways,  and  how  true  accent  and  enun- 
ciation are  steadily  inculcated. 
The    problem    of    education    for    those    both 
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blind  and  deaf,  which  to  Dugald  Stewart  and 
other  philosophers  of  his  type  seemed  utterly 
hopeless,  was  first  solved  by  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridg^an.  It  has  been 
presented  anew  in  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas.  Helen  is  virtually  one  of  our  pupils, 
as  her  teacher  is  one  of  our  graduates,  and  has 
done  her  work  under  the  inspiration  and  with  the 
warm  sympathy  of  Mr.  Anagnos;  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  made  by  which  this  wonderful 
child  will  become  a  resident  pupil.  She  has 
kept  up  her  communication  with  her  Boston 
friends  since  her  last  year's  visit,  in  letters 
far  superior  in  thought  and  in  expression  to 
such  letters  as  the  moi^t  intelligent  seeing 
children  of  her  years  are  wont  to  write.  The 
following  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dwight,  of 
our  Board.  It  was  written  in  printing  letters, 
as  well  shaped  and  as  clearly  legible  as  we 
now  give  them  in  type:  — 

TuscuMBiA,  Ala.,  May  26,  1889. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dwight,  —  Your  little  friend  Helen  was 
delighted  to  receive  your  letter.  Yesterday  I  went  to  an- 
other picnic  with  my  little  friends.  We  sat  in  the  shade 
which  the  great  trees  made  for  us  and  ate  our  dinner.  The 
little  birds  sang  sweetly  all  day.  I  think  they  were  glad 
to  see  the  little  boys  and  girls  so  happy.  There  was  a 
gentle  breeze  and  it  was  very  fragrant,  for  the  woods  was  * 

*  This  error  was  the  only  one  that  occarred   in  the  original   letter,  which 
is  printed  without  the  slightest  alteration. 
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full  of  the  delicate  wild  flowers.  We  gathered  some  of 
them  to  take  home  to  our  friends. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Anagnos  is  going  so  far  away.  But  he 
says  he  will  write  to  me  from  Rome,  Paris,  Athens,  and 
many  other  beautiful  cities,  and  when  I  am  old  enough  I 
shall  travel  myself.  My  little  friend  Eva  has  come  to  stay 
with  me  while  my  dear  teacher  goee  home  to  rest.  I  shall 
miss  her  greatly,  but  I  must  not  cry,  for  that  would  make 
teacher  unhappy.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  Boston 
with  her,  but  I  cannot.     So  I  will  write  to  her  every  day. 

I  wish  you  were  here  to  eat  some  of  the  delicious  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  Mildred  and  I  would  pick  the 
nicest  berries  for  you.  The  magnolias  are  in  bloom  now, 
and  the  air  is  sweet  with  their  perfume. 

Teacher  and  Mother  send    you   their  love.     Sister  sends 

a  sweet  kiss,  and  I  send  many. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Edith  Thomas  manifestB  an  equally  teachable 
nature,  has  already  as  copious  a  vocabulary  at 
her  command  as  is  available  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  seeing  men  and  women,  and  writes  letters 
that  indicate  a  bright  and  active  mind,  promptly 
susceptible  of  instruction  and  influence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  these 
two  children  is  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  —  an 
unresting  curiosity  which  makes  every  acquisition 
a  fresh  and  vivid  joy.  This  trait  may  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  similar  curiosity,  no  less  in- 
tense,, in  seeing  children  of  active  minds.  They 
learn  and  know,  not  because  they  are  possessed 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  because  a  mind  that 
craves  knowledge  makes  its  perpetual  and  dili- 
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would  teach  them  nothing.  In  the  blind  and 
deaf  children  the  curiosity  which  normally  seeks 
and  finds  its  ample  gratification  through  eye  and 
ear,  much  more  than  through  taste,  touch  and 
smell,  presses  continually  its  claim  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  surrounding  world  through  the  one 
gate  of  knowledge  which  remains  unclosed. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  infant  school.  Our  average  pupil 
in  past  years  has  learned  at  home  a  great  deal 
that  needed  to  be  unlearned,  and  at  best  has 
had  no  carefully  planned  and  continuous  mental 
culture.  The  blind  child  of  a  family  is  either 
petted  or  neglected,  and  in  either  case  lacks 
proper  discipline  of  mind  and  character.  In  a 
poor  family  such  a  child  may  be  treated  with 
kindness;  but,  with  one  more  mouth  to  feed 
and  body  to  clothe  than  there  are  pairs  of  hands 
that  can  labor  for  the  support  of  all,  there  is 
but  little  time  that  can  be  afforded  for  the  relief 
of  his  loneliness,  and  but  scanty  resources  for 
his  instruction.  There  are,  withal,  not  a  few 
households  in  which  demoralizing  influence 
might  be  exerted  through  the  ear,  and  all  the 
more  readily  where  the  eye  cannot  discern  the 
deformity  of  what  is  morally  evil.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  congenital  defects  of  organ- 
ism are  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  disabling 
accidents  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  in  the 
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very  portions  of  society  least  fitted  for  the  care 
and  nurture  of  sightless  children.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  have  had 
little  done,  and  almost  nothing  well  done,  for 
them  before  they  came  under  our  charge.  Our 
aim  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  kindergarten 
the  tender  care,  the  faithful  oversight,  the 
judicious  discipline,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  a  Christian  home. 

The  eminent  success  and  already  established 
reputation  of  our  kindergarten  make  its  urgent 
needs  much  greater  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed at  the  outset.  Our  building  is  over-fiiU; 
applications  already  on  hand  must  be  refused 
or  postponed,  and  postponement  in  many  cases 
is  not  much  better  than  refusal;  and  we  ought 
to  have  room  for  all  the  little  children  who  are 
ultimately  to  become  members  of  our  older 
classes.  The  originally  proposed  endowment 
fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  completed.  We  are  largely  indebted  in 
this  behalf  to  Francis  Bartlett,  Esq.,  who  has 
given  us  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  bequest 
for  public  charities  which  the  will  of  his  father, 
the  late  Sidney  Bartlett,  placed  at  his  disposal. 
In  the  singularly  wise  disposition  which  he  has 
made  of  this  fund,  we  believe  that  no  other  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  so  gratefully  received,  will  be 
so  profitably  invested,  or   will  yield    so   rich  a 
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revenue  of  substantial  and  enduring  benefit,  as 
this.  The  kindergarten  fund  has  also  been  still 
fiirther  augmented  by  a  legacy  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  Miss  Mary  Williams  of  Roxbury, 
Our  endowment  fund  ought  to  remain  entire, 
and  to  that  end  a  certain  percentage  of  it 
should  be  annually  added  to  the  principal,  to 
provide  against  necessary  loss  by  diminished 
interest,  or  by  premiums  in  the  change  of  invest- 
ments. Outside  of  this  fund,  we  need,  at  the 
earliest  time  possible,  a  new  building,  —  with  an 
increase,  of  course,  of  current  expenses,  as, 
while  the  general  management  of  the  institution 
would  extend  to  the  enlarged  number  of  pupils, 
the  cost  of  subsistence  for  the  additional  pupils, 
and  the  salaries  of  additional  teachers,  must  be 
provided  for. 

The  visiting  committee  of  ladies,  always  on  the 
alert  for  ways  and  means  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  kindergarten,  have  organized  an  auxiliary 
aid  society,  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  institution.  Of  this  society  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner  is  treasurer,  and  Miss  Eliza  Winthrop 
secretary.  They  and  their  associates  have  spared 
no  efforts  in  soliciting  funds.  They  have  ad- 
dressed a  large  number  of  autograph  notes  to 
persons  whom  they  supposed  to  be  ready  helpers 
in  any  good  work,  asking  them  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  and  regular  contrib- 
utors to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  and  upward; 
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and  they  have  met  with  signal  success.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars 
have  already  been  subscribed.  The  branches 
of  this  association  are  spreading  over  New 
England,  and  we  welcome  it,  not  only  for 
the  subsidies  which  it  may  furnish,  but  for 
the  extended  and  permanent  interest  which 
may  thus  be  awakened  in  this  pre-eminently 
Christian  work.  In  the  name  of  Him  whose 
hands,  once  laid  in  blessing  on  those  little 
children  in  Galilee,  rest  unseen  on  every  head 
of  these  little  ones  for  whom  we  plead,  we 
commend  this  charity  to  a  beneficent  public, 
and  will  not  cease  to  urge  its  claims,  till  every 
sightless  child  in  New  England  can  be  lovingly 
cared  for,  shielded  fi'om  evil,  and  trained  for 
the  best  that  he  can  acquire,  become  and  be 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  beyond. 

6.    Finances. 
The   report  of  the   treasurer,  presented  here- 
with,   gives    ftill    details    of   the    receipts    and 
expenditures   of   the  year,  which   may  be    sum- 
marized as  follows:  — 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888,  •  •  .  •  $37,306  52 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  daring  the  year,  202,773  38 

$240,079  90 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,     •        .        .  177,833  11 

Balance, $62,246  79 
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It  appears  from  this  summary  that  the  finances 
of  the  institution  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Strict  economy  has  been  practised  where 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  health  of  the 
household  rendered  it  possible. 

A  part  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion has  again  been  invested,  by  the  committee 
on  finance,  in  real  estate.  A  brick  building, 
Nos.  250  and  252  Purchase  Street,  four  stories 
high,  and  extending  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  has 
been  purchased;  also  three  houses,  —  two  on 
Fourth  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  one  on  H  Street,  adjacent  to  land  already 
owned  by  the  corporation;  also  a  granite  build- 
ing, four  stories  high,  at  the  comer  of  Congress 
and  Matthews  streets. 

7.    Repairs  and  Improvements. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  main  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  the  school.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  for  alterations, 
repairs  and  improvements,  but  some  of  its  parts 
are  still  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  require 
constant  attention.  During  the  past  year  the 
cost  for  ordinary  repairs  for  the  preservation  of 
the  building,  and  for  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  system  of  plumbing  and  ventilation,  amounted 
to  $7,450.96. 
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8.    Printing  por  the  Blind. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  operations 
of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  the  following 
books  have  been  issued  during  the  year:  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  one  volume  of  Latin  selectionsj 
and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Irving's 
"Life  of  Washington."  In  addition  to  these, 
four  pieces  of  Braille  music  have  been  printed, 
and  two  volumes  of  Urbach's  "  Prize  Piano 
School.''  At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the 
work  of  our  printing  house  been  so  wide,  and 
so  solid  and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Our  gifts  and  loans  of  embossed  literature 
have  been  considerably  extended.  Books  have 
been  placed  in  the  New  York  Circulating  Library, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Providence,  Newport,  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Worcester;  they  are  loaned 
to  all  deserving  blind  persons  who  apply  for 
them;  they  are  given  to  all  new  and  struggling 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  to  "  Homes,"  or 
centres,  where  the  blind  assemble,  —  in  short,  it 
is  the  intention  to  place  them  in  every  library 
where  any  considerable  number  of  blind  persons 
will  be  likely  to  use  them.  We  should  not  be 
content  with  what  is  done  in  this  direction  until 
every  blind  person  in  New  England  and  else- 
where is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
choice  literature  in  raised  print. 
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We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
bequest  of  $5,000  from  the  late  Moses  Hunt  of 
Charlestown.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  a  warm  friend 
of  the  blind,  and  has  repeatedly  contributed  to 
the  printing  ftind  and  to  the  kindergarten.  As 
a  token  of  gratitude,  his  legacy  will  always  be 
known  as  the  Moses  Hunt  Bequest.  Our 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Miss  E.  S.  Howes  for  the 
gift  of  money  sufficient  to  print  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  "  Story  of  Patsy." 

9.  Workshop  for  Adults. 
The  workshop,  which  last  year  was  barely  self- 
supporting,  shows  in  its  account  for  the  present 
year  no  very  marked  improvement.  This  is  to 
be  greatly  regretted;  for  there  must  always  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  capable  and  industrious 
blind  men  and  women,  who  can  earn  an  ample 
subsistence,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  find 
suitable  employment  outside  of  our  premises. 
The  work  done  by  these  persons  is  of  the  best 
materials,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  for  no 
more  than  remunerative  prices.  It  can  of  course 
be  undersold  by  poorer  work,  which  will  look 
as  well  at  the  outset,  but  will  not  wear  as  well. 
The  great  disadvantage,  however,  is,  that  our 
goods  cannot  be  brought  into  fair  competition, 
in  an  open  market,  with  other  similar  goods. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  trustees  and 
friends  of  the  institution  should  take  a  personal 
interest,  and  solicit  the  interest  of  others,  in  this 
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department,  and  thus  secure  purchasers,  who 
will  be  sure  to  find  it  for  their  benefit  to  remain 
our  customers. 

10.    Deatii  of  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  members  of  the  corporation  who.  have 
died  during  the  last  year  are:  William  Amory, 
who  retained  through  many  weary  months  of 
decline  and  infirmity  a  fresh  interest  in  every 
benevolent  enterprise;  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  a 
practical  philanthropist,  equally  generous  and 
wise;  Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer,  a  name  not  un- 
familiar in  the  charities  of  Boston;  Mrs.  William 
F.  Gary,  the  last  surviving  child  of  our  founder, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  and  of  kindred  spirit 
with  her  father;  Peleg  W.  Ghandler,  whose 
worth  as  a  Christian  man  was  commensurate 
with  his  professional  eminence;  Miss  Annah  P. 
Craft,  lovingly  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
her;  Mrs.  JS'ancy  S.  Davis,  of  Fitchburg;  Oliver 
Ditson,  who  in  his  lifetime  and  by  his  will 
showed  that  he  understood  how  to  use  for  the 
best  ends  the  revenue  of  faithful  industry; 
Charles  L.  Flint,  long,  honorably  and  efficiently 
in  the  service  of  the  State;  Professor  William 
Gammell,  of  Providence,  who  adorned  his  high 
literary  reputation  by  a  character  that  won  both 
reverence  and  affection;  Miss  Rebecca  Goddard; 
George  Higginson,  who  made  his  wealth  a 
treasury   for  every   cause   of  human   well-being; 
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Zenas  C.  Rowland;  Herman  B.  Inches,  whose 
warm  sympathy  and  ready  aid  were  bestowed 
on  every  cause  of  humanity;  James  L.  Little, 
well  known  in  mercantile  circles  for  integrity 
and  honor;  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  whose  benevo- 
lent activity  and  benignant  ministries  won  en- 
during remembrance;  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce, 
whose  record  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  that 
of  loyal  and  loving  fidelity  to  his  work  and  to 
his  Divine  Master;  R.  M.  Pulsifcr,  a  man  of 
sterling  excellence  in  all  the  relations  of  life; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Saltonstall,  of  precious 
memory;  Mahlon  D.  Spaulding;  Mrs.  Eliza  Sut- 
ton, of  Peabody,  whose  beneficence  for  many 
years  secured  for  her  a  rich  revenue  of  honor 
and  gratitude;  and  Henry  A.  Whitney,  who,  in 
a  career  of  busy  enterprise,  nevej'  lost  sight  of 
the  public  welfare. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
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EDWARD   N.   PERKINS, 
WILLIAM   L.   RICHARDSON, 
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futea,  eooeUtlng  of  twelve  ladlea,  who  ihall  vlait  the  kindergarten  and  conault  with 
the  matron  on  iu  domeetle  affairs,  and  extend  toward  the  children  each  kind  notice 
and  advice  aa  they  may  deem  proper.] 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGAETEN. 


On  application  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  the  fol- 
lowing act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  March  15, 
1887:  — 

CommosbeaU^  of  Stossac^stttf. 


In  tbe  year  one  thousand  eight  handled  and  elghty-seTen. 


AN    ACT 

to  authorize  the  perkins  institution  and  massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  to  hold  additional  estate  for  the 
PURPOSE  OF  A  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentcUives  in  Gen- 
eral  Court  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  primary  school 
for  the  education  of  little  children,  by  the  name  of  Kinderoarten 
FOR  THE  Blind,  and  to  hold  for  this  purpose  real  and  personal 
estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  amount  it  is  now  authorized  to 
hold. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Hovsa  or  RaPBiBEKTATirse,  March  14, 1887. 
Paaaed  to  be  enactml. 

CHAS.  J.  NOTES,  Speaker, 
Ik  Sekatk,  March  16, 1887. 
Passed  to  be  enacted. 

HAL8ET  J.  BOARDMAN,  Preeident. 
March  15, 1887. 

Approved. 

OLIVER  AMES. 

SicaaTART's  DEPARTMSifT,  BoBTON,  March  30, 1887. 
A  trne  copy. 

Witness  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 
HENRY  B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


KINDEKGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Oetitlemen:  —  The  past  year  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  one  of  prosperity.  At  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  appears  by  the  last 
annual  report,  the  endowment  fund  amounted  to 
|29,(i48.10.  It  has  now  reached  the  $100,000 
originally  proposed,  and  we  have  a  balance 
over  of  $7,025.91,  to  be  applied  .on  the  contract 
for  grading  and  for  other  necessary  expenses. 
We  are  happy  to  report  also,  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  there 
is  not  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
account  of  current  expenses.  The  amounts  re- 
ceived from  invested  funds  and  for  tuition  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses. 

What  the  kindergarten  now  needs,  is  more 
room.  I  quote  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  director:  — 

The  new  and  comiDodioaB  building,  which  was  so  carefully 
planned  and  well  constructed,  so  convenient  and  beautiful, 
—  itself   a  refining,  uplifting,  educating  power  to  those  who 
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gather  within  it  for  instruction  and  training,  —  has  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  to  its  purposes.  It  is  complete  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  affords  excellent  facilities  for 
all  the  necessary  exercises  of  the  school.  But,  although  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  kindergarten  only  one 
year  and  a  half  ago,  it  is  now  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  There  is  not  a  vacant  bed  in  it,  while  a  number 
of  sightless  children,  who  are  eagerly  seeking  admission 
within  its  walls,  and  who  ought  to  be  taken  away  from 
their  surroundings  and  placed  under  our  care,  are  kept 
out  for  want  of  room. 

This  state  of  things  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  second  building,  similar  to  the  first  one  in  size  and  archi- 
tectural style,  should  be  erected  without  delay. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  three  more  beds 
have  been  crowded  in;  and  there  is  now  no 
possible  way  to  isolate  a  child  before  he  is  ill 
enough  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  except  by 
encroaching  upon  the  rooms  used  for  daily 
recitations.  The  erection  of  another  building 
means  not  only  the  additional  cost  of  the  struct- 
ure, but  an  almost  corresponding  increase  of 
current  expenses;  so  that,  although  the  proposed 
ftmd  has  been  raised,  the  kindergarten  still  has 
very  pressing  needs  for  money. 

Grading. 

The   committee  whose    duty  it  was   to  select 

a  site  for  establishing  the   kindergarten   desired 

to  find   a  large  tract   of  level  land,  convenient 

of  access,  and  within  their  means   of  purchase. 
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Estates  large  enough  for  several  buildings  and 
for  suitable  play-grounds,  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  Boston,  and  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  were  too  expensive  to  be  considered. 
The  spot  selected  by  the  committee  was  so 
covered  with  ledges  as  to  be  of  little  practical 
value  without  grading.  Could  this  land  be 
bought  and  graded  to  a  level  for  a  less  sum 
than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  equally  desirable  in  all  other  re- 
spects, but  level  ?  IS'ot  if  it  were  to  be  cleared 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  building  purposes;  but, 
if  the  materials  could  be  utilized  by  the  contract- 
or, and  he  be  allowed  to  take  his  time  for 
working  and  disposing  of  the  stone,  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  tract,  levelled, 
would  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  property  elsewhere,  no 
better  in  the  end.  Accordingly,  contracts  were 
so  made  that  the  whole  land  is  to  be  graded 
within  five  years  from  the  making  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  at  a  total  outlay,  for  land  and 
grading,  of  less  than  $44,000.  The  amount  of 
land   available  when   graded  will    be   six   acres. 

The  School  Work. 

The     prosperity  of  the   kindergarten    for    the 

past  year  has  not  been  confined  to  its  finances. 

The   same  faithful   and   ejficient  work  has   been 

done  by  the  same  corps  of  ojficers  and   teachers 
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as  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  special  teacher  of  Edith  Thomas,  who  re- 
signed in  June.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Markham,  who  seems  happily  to 
combine  those  traits  which  are  indispensable  to 
Edith's  full  and  proper  development.  The  wort 
of  the  year  has  not  been  interrupted  by  any 
serious  illness  in  the  household.  One  pupil  has 
been  discharged,  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
his  sight  was  sufficient  to  make  his  further 
connection  with  the  school  unnecessary.  Eight 
other  pupils  were  promoted  to  the  school  at 
South  Boston,  and  their  places  were  immediately 
filled  by  applicants  some  of  whom  had  long  been 
waiting  for  a  vacancy. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  matron. 

Editii  M.  Thomas. 

The  education  of  Edith  Thomas  has  been  con- 
tinued through  the  year,  with  gratifying  success. 
Her  health  has  been  uniformly  good,  and 
although  the  affection  of  the  ears,  which  last 
year  appeared  to  cause  her  so  much  pain  and 
vexation,  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  she  has 
now  so  far  recovered  that  it  is  hoped  she  will 
soon  be  able  to   dispense  with  the   aurist's   care. 

Her  sight  and  hearing  are  entirely  gone. 
She  appears  to  have  the  sense  of  smell  to  an 
average   degree,  and  uses  it  like   people   whose 
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senses  are  perfect.  She  takes  pleasure  in  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  other  agreeable  odors. 
She  does  not,  however,  apply  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects to  her  nose,  but  relies  entirely  upon  her 
sense  of  touch  for  examining,  and  for  receiving 
information  and  instruction  of  all  kinds. 

The  disease  by  which  Edith  lost  her  sight 
and  hearing  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
reports;  but  we  venture  to  allude  to  it  again 
in  order  to  give  some  details  which  will  lead  to 
a  better  comprehension  of  her  condition,  char- 
acter and  acquirements.  Until  this  sickness, 
which  occurred  when  she  was  four  years  old, 
Edith  had  been  a  healthy,  vigorous  child,  of 
more  than  average  quickness  and  ability;  and, 
according  to  her  mother's  account,  she  had 
attained  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
most  children  of  her  age.  She  was  an  incessant 
talker,  and  her  childish  speech  was  very  intel- 
ligible. Then  she  was  prostrated  with  scarlet- 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  for  many  weeks  the 
little  sufferer  was  confined  to  her  bed.  The 
disease  raged  violently  in  throat  and  ears,  the 
eyes  were  coated  with  a  membrane  by  which 
they  were  finally  destroyed,  and  the  organs  of 
speech  were,  for  a  time,  paralyzed.  When  she 
began  to  recover,  her  sight  was  entirely  gone, 
she  had  forgotten  how  to  walk,  and  her  hearing 
was  already  beginning  to  be  affected.  She  had 
been    her  father's  pet,   and  when   she    regained 
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her  speech  the  first  word  she  uttered  was 
"Papa!''  Lying  in  his  arms  she  bravely  en- 
dured the  necessarily  painful  treatments  for 
throat  and  ears,  clenching  her  little  hands  to 
bear  the  suffering  which,  at  its  worst,  would 
only  wring  from  her  lips  a  pitiful,  "Please 
don't,  papal"  When  she  had  again  learned  to 
walk,  a  tiny  sister  had  come  into  her  home, 
and  little  Edith  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of 
attendant  at  baby's  morning  bath.  She  quickly 
learned  and  delighted  to  bring  every  article  that 
was  needed,  and  was  vexed  if  any  one  antici- 
pated her. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed  she  con- 
tinued to  talk,  and  her  active  brain  and  hands 
found  abundant  occupation.  She  remembered 
the  period  before  the  terrible  illness,  and  used 
occasionally  to  allude  to  it  in  connection  with 
some  present  event,  calling  it  "other  days;" 
and  it  is  thought  that  she  then  recalled  to  mind 
what  she  used  to  see  before  she  lost  those  full, 
black  eyes,  which  were  so  beautiful.  She  found 
her  way  about  the  house  so  easily  that  her  loss  of 
sight  was  less  marked  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

But    gradually   her    friends    found    that    they 
must  raise  their  voices  more   and  more  in   order 
to  make  the  auditory  nerves  carry  their  messages  . 
to  the  child's  brain,  and  when  she  was  six  years 
old  Edith  had   ceased  to  hear   even  the  loudest 
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sounds.  The  world,  already  dark  to  her,  had 
now  sunk  into  absolute  silence.  Naturally  her 
speech  degenerated,  and  by  degrees  was  aban- 
doned. No  uniform  signs  took  its  place  as  a 
means  of  communication,  but  the  tones  of  the 
child's  voice,  sometimes  accompanied  by  panto- 
mime suggested  by  the  occasion,  told  the  mother 
her  feelings  or  wants;  and  Edith's  logical  mind 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  general  order  of 
household  events,  supplemented  the  slight  indi- 
cations of  her  mother's  wishes.  If  the  child 
were  teased  or  hurt  by  one  of  her  playmates, 
the  pitiful  complaint  expressed  in  the  tones  of 
her  voice  told  the  story  as  well  as  any  words 
could  do;  and,  gently  patting  her  shoulder,  her 
mother  would  speak  to  her  such  words  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement  as  she  would  have 
addressed  to  another  child,  and  Edith  would 
go  away  content.  The  soothing  word,  though 
unheard,  was  evidently  a  comfort  to  the  little 
girl,  though  we  know  not  by  what  channel  it 
reached  her  mind.  If  her  mother  wished  to 
send  her  for  anything,  she  would  turn  Edith's 
face  in  the  direction  she  wished  her  to  go,  and 
the  child  would  accordingly  go  up  or  down 
stairs,  toward  parlor  or  kitchen,  usually  compre- 
hending the  object  for  which  she  was  sent. 

In  an  early  report  on  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe  speaks  of  the  strong  tendency  among  deaf 
mutes  to  utter  vocal  sounds;  he  says  that  Laura 
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had  a  distinct  sound  for  each  of  her  friends, 
and  uttered  it  when  she  met  them,  or  when 
thinking  of  them;  but  in  speaking  of  them  she 
would  spell  the  name.  Hence  he  infers  that  the 
vocal  language  is  the  natural  language,  and  the 
first  which  entered  Laura's  thoughts.  No  such 
method  of  naming  people  has  been  observed  in 
Edith,  nor  (although  she  evidently  recognized 
her  friends)  does  she  seem  to  have  had  any  dis- 
tinctive signs  for  them  in  the  interval  (of  about 
three  years)  between  her  practical  loss  of  oral 
language  and  her  acquirement  of  finger  speech. 
Her  last  intelligible  word  —  " kitty" — was  spoken 
long  ago,  and  articulation  now  appears  to  have 
ceased.  Her  laugh  remains  perfectly  natural, 
and  18  merry  and  pleasing  in  its  tones;  her  cry 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  children.  Occasionally 
she  says,  in  finger  speech,  "Edith  sing;''  and 
then  utters  a  succession  of  sounds,  varying  in 
tone,  but  never  very  loud,  although  she  can 
scream  lustily-  As  speech  degenerated,  she  began 
to  make  use  of  another  sound,  which  seems  a 
remnant  of  oral  language;  and  this  she  still  uses, 
although  at  a  sign  from  her  teacher  she  imme- 
diately becomes  silent.  "When  she  is  excited, 
perplexed,  or  very  much  in  earnest,  with  closed 
lips  she  utters  this  low,  continuous  sound,  which 
varies  in  expression,  in  pitch  and  in  intensity; 
a  sound  by  no  means  unpleasant,  save  when,  by 
continuance,   it  becomes  wearisome.      Sometimes, 
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when  alone,  playing  with  her  dolls,  her  manner 
indicates  that  she  is  talking  to  them  by  this 
sound,  but  she  no  longer  uses  it  in  addressing 
persons.  . 

The  manual  alphabet  has  now  become  so  famil- 
iar that  she  uses  it  almost  unconsciously;  she 
talks  to  herself  in  finger  speech,  and  even  while 
falling  asleep  she  is  often  spelling  the  passing 
thoughts.  Her  tiny  fingers  form  the  letters 
neatly,  and  she  writes  in  the  air  an  even  hand 
that  is  pleasant  to  follow* 

During  the  past  year  Edith  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  language.  The  extent  of  her 
vocabulary  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  numbers 
at  least  seven  hundred  words;  she  now  under- 
stands the  use  of  the  singular  and  plural  of 
nouns,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  and  she  uses  prepositions  with 
greater  freedom.  In  the  formation  of  the  plural 
she  was  first  given  such  nouns  as  add  s  to  the 
singular.  She  readily  learned  this  lesson;  but 
when  she  found  afterwards  that  some  nouns 
added  es,  as  box,  boxes,  and  still  others  changed 
the  final  consonant  before  adding  the  terminal, 
as  hnif€y  hniveSj  she  could  scarcely  become 
reconciled  to  such  irregularities,  and  remon- 
strated long  and  earnestly  before  she  finally 
yielded.  The  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  was 
also  a  great  trial  to  her.  When  her  teacher 
began    to    address    her    as    "  you,"    instead    of 
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"  Edith,"  the  little  girl  evidently  considered  it 
an  incivility,  and  would  correct  her  teacher  by 
spelling,  emphatically,  "  Edith."  At  last  she 
became  quite  exasperated  at  the  continued  use 
of  this  pronoun  in  reference  to  herself,  and 
when,  one  day,  her  teacher  asked,  at  table, 
"Will  you  have  bread?"  Edith,  with  all  the 
indignation  which  could  be  expressed  by  look 
and  manner,  replied,  "Will  you  have  bread?" 
Her  teacher  gently  answered,  "  Yes  I "  and  Edith, 
apparently  perceiving  that  the  pronoun  was  not 
a  contemptuous  expression,  never  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  being  thus  addressed.  Such  compara- 
tives as  larger^  largest^  she  at  first  found  difficult; 
but  she  has  mastered  the  essential  idea,  and  now 
learns  them  readily.  Abstract  nouns  are  still  a 
source  of  difficulty,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  word  with  different  meanings  is  very  per- 
plexing to  this  little  student  of  our  language. 
She  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  word  watch 
as  a  timepiece;  but  a  short  time  ago,  while 
reading  the  story,  "The  Boat  Sailing  Away," 
the  word  occurred  in  its  primitive  meaning  in 
the  following  sentence,  "  Now  we  will  watch 
them,  and  when  they  go  away  they  will  seem 
to  grow  smaller  and  smaller."  Edith's  idea  of 
watch  did  not  fit  the  context,  and  she  asked 
what  it  meant.  She  was  told  that  they  were 
"  looking "  to  see  the  boat  go  away,  and  her 
teacher  tried  to   explain  this   use   of  the   word. 
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But  Edith  could  not  believe  that  the  writer 
meant  look  when  she  said  watch.  She  pointed 
to  the  toy  watch  which  she  was  wearing,  and 
said,  almost  indignantly,  "Lady  who  made  the 
book  said  ^  watch '  I "  The  word  enough  was 
recently  given  her,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning  was  supplemented  by  illustrations  with 
a  basket  containing  shells.  After  several  ingen- 
ious trials  to  test  her  comprehension  of  the 
word,  her  teacher  still  remained  in  doubt.  A 
few  hours  later,  however,  her  doubt  was  dis- 
pelled, when  Edith,  being  asked  at  dinner  if  she 
had  had  enough,  replied  "  Yes  I ''  then,  quickly 
correcting  herself,  said,  "No  I  more  pudding  I" 
Since  that  day  she  uses  the  word  correctly. 

Reading,  which  has  been  so  irksome  a  task 
to  her,  has  now  become  a  positive  pleasure,  and 
she  is  especially  interested  in  a  little  book  she 
now  has,  because  the  short  chapters  into  which 
it  is  divided  make  a  continuous  story,  and  the 
acquaintances  she  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  she  meets  again  and  again  as  she  pro- 
ceeds. While  one  of  the  teachers  reads  aloud 
to  the  other  little  girls,  Edith  will  sit  near, 
reading  to  herself  from  the  book  which  she 
finds  so  delightful.  At  other  times  she  reads 
to  her  teacher,  following  the  lines  with  the 
&igers  of  one  hand  to  catch  the  words  of  the 
writer,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  translates 
them  into  manual  language.    While  thus  occu- 
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pied,  the  foigers  that  read  run  on  in  advance  of 
those  that  repeat  the  words;  she  is  taking  in 
ideas  more  rapidly  than  she  is  transmitting 
them,  and  the  brain  is  therefore  doing  a  com*- 
plex  work  in  following  simultaneously  two  sets 
of  words  and  guiding  the  hands  in  the  per- 
formance of  different  duties. 

Pencil  writing  is  still  a  tedious  task  to  her; 
nevertheless,  she  continues  to  improve,  and  uses 
it  in  her  lessons  and  in  letters  to  her  mother 
and  other  friends.  [Edith  used  to  think  a  man 
was  in  the  letter-box,  and  when  she  went  to 
post  a  letter,  she  would  knock  on  the  box  and 
say,  "Man,  open  door!"  She  now  understands 
how  letters  are  sent  by  mail.] 

She  studies  elementary  arithmetic,  has  made 
some  progress  in  addition,  and  has  demonstrated 
her  familiarity  with  the  tables  of  twos,  threes,  and 
fours,  by  writing  them  out  neatly,  with  pencil. 

She  has  taken  the  kindergarten  occupations, 
and  can  now  analyze  the  gifts.  She  works 
from  dictation,  her  teacher  repeating  in  finger 
speech  the  oral  directions  given  to  the  class. 
She  takes  great  delight  in  modeling  with 
clay,  especially  when,  after  the  completion  of 
the  articles  required  by  the  lesson,  she  is 
allowed  to  choose  an  object,  and  exercise,  her 
ingenuity  to  produce  from  memory  a  likeness 
of  something  she  knows  through  the  sense  of 
touch.     And  in  this  exercise  she  is  very  success- 
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fill.  Her  voluntary  work  often  lacks  finish,  but 
in  form,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various 
parts,  and  in  attention  to  detail,  it  excels  that 
of  her  school-mates.  In  the  exhibit  sent  by  the 
institution  to  the  Paris  Exposition  were  included 
three  articles  of  Edith's  handiwork.  These 
were  a  sample  of  kindergarten  sewing,  another 
of  splint  weaving,  and  a  doll's  hammock  which 
she  had  netted.  These  articles  were  so  well 
finished  that  they  would  compare  favorably 
Math  similar  work  done  by  seeing  children. 

Until  recently  Edith  has  occupied  a  room  alone, 
and  she  was  very  happy  when  she  found  she 
was  to  have  a  room-mate;  but  she  at  first  dis- 
turbed her  companion  by  rising  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  arousing  M — .  Reproof  did 
not  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  but 
when  she  learned  that  little  M —  was  to  be 
removed  from  her  room,  she  begged  that  the 
child  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  promising 
that  she  would  not  rise  until  she  was  sum- 
moned. She  repeatedly  spelled  this  promise  to 
herself,  as  if  to  impress  the  necessity  of  its 
performance.  She  has  kept  her  word,  and  now 
waits  until  the  rising  bell  which  arouses  the 
other  children,  is  communicated  to  her  by  an 
attendant,  who  goes  to  her  bedside  and  spells 
b-e-1-1  in  Edith's  hand.  She  rises,  dresses  with- 
out assistance,  and  is  soon  ready  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  day. 
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In  the  early  years  of  Laura  Bridgman's  educa- 
tion it  was  observed  that  she  had  a  very  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  little  Edith.  She  has  not  yet  learned 
the  hours  of  the  day,  but  reckons  time  with 
reference  to  such  periods  as  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper,  morning,  evening,  yesterday,  to-day, 
to-morrow.  She  keeps  account  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  their  distinctive  features  in  con- 
nection with  her  duties.  It  is  evident,  too,  that, 
though  she  has  not  yet  been  given  the  names 
of  the  hours  of  the  day,  she  nevertheless  rec- 
ognizes each  by  its  distinctive  duty;  and  from 
hour  to  hour  throughout  the  day,  when  notified 
that  the  bell  has  rung,  she  goes  directly,  with- 
out guidance,  to  the  room  in  which  her  next 
lesson  is  to  be  given,  or  to  prepare  for  the 
occupation  assigned  to  the  following  hour. 
Sometimes  she  fails  to  receive  notice;  she  may 
be  alone,  and,  not  knowing  the  exact  time,  as 
class  hour  approaches,  she  will  go  to  the  open 
door  of  the  school-room,  and  stand  perfectly 
still,  watching  for  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  class.  It  takes  but  a  moment  thus  to  assure 
herself,  and  if  she  finds  that  the  class  has  not 
yet  assembled,  she  returns  to  her  play. 

Her  fondness  for  being  out  of  doors  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  report.  She  sometimes 
goes  out  alone  to  play,  but  she  likes  better  to 
take  her  recesses  with  the  children,  and  to  drag 
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the  little  girls  about  the  grounds  in  a  small  wagon. 
Her  fearlessness  and  agility  in  climbing  are  some- 
times a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  teachers,  but 
she  never  meets  with  any  serious  mishaps. 

Her  idea  of  locality,  and  the  independence 
and  freedom  with  which  she  goes  wherever  she 
wishes  (so  far  as  she  is  allowed),  are  very 
remarkable,  and  are  rarely  equalled  by  any  blind 
child  who  has  the  sense  of  hearing  as  a  guide. 
She  is  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  of  her 
home,  and  goes  alone  to  the  houses  of  friends. 
One  day  Edith  sought  permission  to  visit  a 
little  girl  whose  home  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  Her  mother  hesitated  to  allow 
her  to  cross  the  street  alone,  but  Edith  pro- 
tested that  she  was  "  a  large  girl,''  and  promised 
to  "  run  quick; "  and  her  mother  at  last  con- 
sented, standing  at  the  window,  meanwhile,  to 
watch.  As  Edith  reached  the  sidewalk,  she  per- 
ceived by  the  vibrations  of  the  ground  beneath  her 
feet  that  an  ice  cart  was  approaching.  Several 
of  these  heavy  wagons  followed  in  succession, 
and  she  stood  patiently  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity to  cross.  Then  a  light  carriage  was 
driven  rapidly  past,  and  still  she  waited,  until, 
perceiving  that  was  the  last  vehicle,  she  ran 
across  to  the  fence  on  the  opposite  side,  paused 
an  instant  to  find  her  bearing,  then  followed  the 
fence  to  the  gate  and  thence  found  her  way  to 
the  door.     Her  lack  of  sight  does  not  produce 
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the  usual  groping;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
possibility  of  accidents  against  which  she  could 
not  guard,  she  would  scarcely  need  an  attend- 
ant when  she  goes  out  for  a  walk, 

Edith  frequently  asks  permission  to  go  to 
church;  but  it  has  not  been  considered  wise  to 
require  the  little  girl  to  sit  quietly  through  the 
length  of  time  usually  given  to  a  church  service, 
until  she  is  able  to  understand  something  of  its 
character.  One  day,  however,  while  they  were 
taking  a  walk,  her  teacher,  finding  a  church 
door  open,  entered  with  her  pupil,  showed  her 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  tried  to  give 
her  an  idea  of  the  service.  The  pastor  was  a 
gentleman  whom  Edith  knew,  and  she  became 
much  interested  when  her  teacher  told  her  that 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit  and  talked  to  the  people. 
From  that  time  she  was  so  anxious  to  attend 
church  with  the  other  children  that  her  teacher 
promised  to  take  her.  When  Sunday  morning 
came,  the  little  girl  said,  "  Edith  put  on  best 
dress  and  go  to  church  after  make  bed  and 
fix  room  nice;''  and  she  ran  about  the  house 
in  great  delight,  telling  every  one  who  could 
talk  with  her  that  she  was  going  to  church. 
"When  the  hour  came  and  she  was  ready  to 
go,  she  asked  for  a  penny  to  put  in  the  contri- 
bution box,  tied  it  in  her  handkerchief  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket.  She  breathed  hard  and  seemed 
to   be    in    a   fever   of   excitement    all   the    way.' 
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"When    her    teacher     attempted    to    caution    her 
about    keeping    quiet    and    not    making    sounds 
with  her  lips,   she   withdrew  her  hand  with   an 
air  which   said    plainly  that    such    caution    was 
unnecessary.     And  so,  indeed,  it  proved;  for  she 
was  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  entire  service. 
Edith   is  a  very  industrious   little   girl,  and   is 
capable  of  performing  various  household  duties. 
She   can  set  the  table,   wash    and    wipe    dishes 
neatly,  sweep,  floors  and  make  beds.     She  likes 
to  go   to  the   laundry   of  the  kindergarten,  and 
assist  in  turning  the   stockings   and  folding  the 
clothes.     She   shows   great    aptitude   for   cutting 
and  fitting.     She  dresses  her  dolls  in  the  fashions 
which   please    her,  and  if  the  dress   of  a  visitor 
suggests  to  her  a  desirable  style,  she  hastens  to 
copy  it  in  a  new  garment  for  one  of  her  family 
of  dolls.     One    day  she    found    a    headless   rag 
doll,  and  she  immediately  set  to  work  to  replace 
the  lost  member.     Taking  a  piece  of  cloth,  with- 
out   pattern    she    cut    two   slightly  oval   pieces, 
well   shaped   and   fairly  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  body,  sewed  them  nearly  around,  leaving 
an   opening  through  which  to   put  the   stuffing. 
She  turned  them  so  as  to  leave  the  seam  on  the 
inside,  and,  cutting  small  pieces  of  cloth,  stuffed 
the  head  she  had  made;  then  taking  a  strip  she 
sewed    it    around    the    opening,   thus   making  a 
neck   for  the   doll,   taking    care    that  this  seam 
also  should  be  on  the  inside;  and  finally  stitched 
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the  neck  to  the  body  of  the  doll.  The  idea  was 
entirely  her  own,  and  in  its  execution  she  had 
no  assistance  whatever.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  examples  which  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  she  not  only  has  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, but  also  the  skill  and  ingenuity  to  carry 
out  her  conceptions;  and  this  ability  is  not  con- 
fined to  handiwork  only,  but  seems  to  extend  to 
all  practical  matters  as  far  as  she  has  yet  had 
experience. 

She  is  affectionate  in  her  disposition,  and  re- 
sponds quickly  to  those  who  manifest  an  interest 
in  her.  She  is  fond  of  children,  but  shows  dis- 
crimination, and  is  much  more  attracted  to  some 
of  her  school-mates  than  to  others.  She  joins 
heartily  in  their  sports,  in  some  of  which  she  is 
the  leader,  takes  part  in  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  in  their  kindergarten  games.  She  is 
also  fond  of  animals,  especially  of  dogs  and 
horses. 

She  has  grown  more  tender  and  considerate- 
of  the  feelings  of  others;  she  seeks  the  approval 
of  her  teachers,  and  often  manifests  soitow  when 
she  has  done  wrong,  or  when  she  has  accidentally 
committed  mischief.  One  day,  by  a  quick  move- 
ment of  her  hand  she  swept  from  a  shelf,  where 
the  child  had  placed  it,  a  doll  belonging  to  one 
of  her  school-mates.  It  fell  upon  the  floor  and 
was  broken,  and  little  Edith  repeatedly  expressed 
her  sorrow  for  the  accident,  and  tried  to  assure 
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her  teacher  that  she  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 
Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
her;  she  ran  to  her  room,  and,  selecting  her 
favorite  doll,  she  carried  it  to  the  little  girl  to 
replace   the  one  she  had  broken- 

Her  punishments  (for  she  is  very  human,  and 
just  as  naughty  as  the  average  child)  are  home 
with  better  grace  than  formerly,  and  she  some- 
times contrives  to  make  them  more  endurable  by 
finding  some  fun  in  them.  As  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  misdemeanor,  she  was  allowed  to 
have  only  plain  bread  for  several  successive 
meals.  She  accepted  her  punishment  without 
remonstrance,  and  with  a  smile  of  merriment  she 
used  her  knife  and  fork  at  each  meal,  and  ate 
her  bread  with  an  air  of  "making  believe"  it 
was  the  most  dainty  fare. 

The  characteristics  of  childhood,  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  quick- 
ening influences  of  sight  and  hearing,  appear  in 
Edith  without  such  stimulus.  A  recent  incident 
illustrates  this.  A  pair  of  gloves  which  had  just 
been  bought  for  Edith  pleased  her  exceedingly, 
and  she  asked  if  she  might  show  them  to  a 
visitor.  Permission  being  given,  she  brought 
them;  but,  as  she  was  advancing  to  present  them, 
she  stopped,  drew  back  a  little,  and  stood  for 
awhile,  in  doubt.  After  some  hesitation  she 
finally  approached,  and,  with  a  smile,  timidly 
offered  the  gloves  for  examination.     Her  manner 
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was  very  sweet  and  engaging  while  expressing 
that  natural  shyness  so  common  among  little 
children. 

Blindness,  while  it  closes  one  of  the  broadest 
and  smoothest  avenues  to  learning,  has  never- 
theless partial  compensations  in  removing  some 
distracting  influences,  and  in  creating  a  sense 
of  dependence  which  tends  to  make  the"  pupil 
more  docile.  Thus  the  blind  child  is  uncon- 
sciously aided  to  that  greater  steadiness  of  appli- 
cation, by  which  alone  he  can  overcome  the  great 
obstacles  in  his  way.  But,  strangely  enough,  the 
loss  of  sight  has  not  aroused  in  Edith  this  sense 
of  dependence;  and  the  additional  loss  of  hear- 
ing, instead  of  awakening  that  hunger  for  food 
from  without,  which  such  terrible  isolation  has 
created  in  other  blind  deaf  mutes,  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  resources  within  her- 
self, and  thus  increased  her  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Hence,  when  she  entered  school 
her  mind  was  not  a  blank  page  ready  for  the 
inscription  of  the  daily  lessons  of  her  teacher, 
but  was  as  full  of  cliildish  fancies,  thoughts  and 
plans  as  that  of  any  intelligent  little  girl  of  her 
age ;  and,  in  view  of  her  slight  incentives  to  the 
painfully  slow  and  laborious  task  before  her, 
the  progi*ess  of  little  Edith  is  remarkable.  But 
the  very  traits  of  character  which  were  a  hin- 
drance at  the  commencement  of  her  education 
are  the  strongest  assurances  of  greater  progress 
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in  the  future.  The  delight  which  she  manifested, 
when,  after  the  long  vacation,  the  summons  came 
for  her  return  to  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
pleasure  which  she  has  begun  to  feel  in  reading 
embossed  books,  are  indications  of  an  awaken- 
ing interest  in  her  studies,  which,  combined 
with  her  great  natural  ability,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  admirable  results. 

Ladies'  Yisiting  Committee. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  have  not  only 
continued  to  manifest  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  but  they  have  cheerftilly 
assisted  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  insure 
the  permanence  of  this  work,  and  to  their  efforts 
we  are  indebted  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  receipts.  They  held  a  second  recep- 
tion at  the  kindergarten  in  April  last,  and 
organized  a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  which 
has  been  actively  at  work  sending  out  branches 
and  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  needs  throughout  New  England.  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  "  Transcript  Monthly,"  of  Portland,  Maine :  — 

The   KmDERGARTEN   FOR   THE   BlESTD. 

Ife  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  this  beautiful  and  helpful 
ioBtitution  has  been  in  active  life  and  Working.  At  first  a 
dream  in  the  mind  of  Michael  Anagnos,  its  founder  and 
father,    a    dream   which    was    by    many    people    considered 
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wholly  unpractiiial  and  impossible  of  realization,  it  bas 
gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  beneficent  reality,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  minute  what  the  life  of  a  little  blind  child  is,  without 
the  sort  of  help  that  the  kindergarten  affords.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  little  ones  are  the  children  of 
working  people,  whose  days  must  bo  spent  in  toil,  that  they 
piay  win  bread  for  themselves  and  those  who  are  dependent 
on  them.  While  the  father  is  in  the  shop  or  the  factory,  the 
mother  busy  at  home  or  abroad,  the  sisters  and  brothers  at 
school,  the  blind  baby  must  of  necessity  sit  alone  in  dark- 
ness. It  may  be  —  alas!  would  that  experience  showed  us 
it  always  is!  —  as  tenderly  loved  as  is  the  child  of  a 
millionnaire ;  often,  perhaps,  much  more  tenderly.  But  the 
work  must  go  on;  the  bread  must  be  earned;  the  washing, 
mending,  cleaning,  cooking,  must  be  done.  And  so,  as  I 
said,  the  blind  baby  spends  much  of  its  time  alone.  It  is 
probably  not  unhappy;  few  little  children  are,  thank  God! 
They  take  things  veiy  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
sunshine  they  brought  with  them  from  heaven  keeps  them 
warm  and  cheerful  still.  The  baby  plays  with  its  toys, 
makes  its  journeys  of  exploration  round  the  kitchen,  leai*ns 
the  shape  of  table  and  chair  (let  us  hope,  not  of  the  hot 
stove!),  of  kitten  and  puppy,  by  means  of  its  busy  fingers; 
learns  to  distinguiBh  voices,  to  welcome  its  father  with  a 
crow  of  welcome  when  he  comes  in  for  his  brief  *^  nooning ; " 
to  flush  and  quiver  with  delight  at  the  approach  of  its 
mother's  well-known  footstep.  It  sits  on  the  dooratep  in 
warm  weather,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  like  the  kitten  at 
its  side;  breathing  the  soft  air;  listening  to  the  bird-songs 
and  the  voices  of  the  other  children  at  play;  feeling  with 
delight  of  the  wild  flowers  which  its  sister  throw's  into  its 
lap.  Ah,  yes !  or  ^Ise,  if  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  city 
child,  it  breathes  polluted  air,  reeking  with  foul  odors ;  it 
listens  to  the  rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons,  to  the  oath  and 
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curse,  coarse  jest  and  ribald  shont;  perhaps,  instead  of 
flowers,  it  receives  a  chance  blow  from  the  drunkard, 
staggering  down  the  dirty  alley  on  his  way  to  the  rum-shop 
at  the  comer. 

But,  in  the  better  or  the  worse  condition,  think  of  all 
that  the  little  blind  child  does  not  have.  Think  of  the 
blue  of  sky  and  water,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  cool 
green  of  leaf  and  grass,  the  vivid  beauty  of  flower  and 
fruit.  Think  of  the  smile  on  familiar  faces,  the  look  of 
love  in  kindly  eyes;  and  then  think  what  it  must  be  to 
see  none  of  these  —  never  to  see  them!  to  sit  in  dark- 
ness,  absolute   and  unchanging. 

The  blind  baby  in  the  modest  country  home  is  happy, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  it  misses;  but  how  will  it  be 
when  the  little  mind  begins  to  awake,  when  the  child 
begins  to  think,  to  wonder,  to  question?  The  mother 
has  no  time  to  teach,  to  tell,  to  explain;  the  father  is 
wearied  out  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  the  other 
children  thoughtless  and  impatient,  as  children  will  be. 
How  is  this  blind  baby  to  learn?  How  is  the  bud  of 
its  intelligence  to  expand,  to  unfold,  into  the  blossom  of 
an  activj,  discerning  intellect?  This  is  the  question  that 
Mr.  Anagnos  asked  himself.  He  found  the  answer  in 
tiiie  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Visiting  the  kindergarten 
for  seeing  children,  he  saw  how  the  little  fingers  were 
taught  to  work,  the  little  minds  were  taught  to  think. 
If  this  sort  of  training  was  beneficial  to  children  having 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  of  what  incalculable  benefit  would 
it  be  to  the  little  sightless  ones  over  whom  his  fatherly 
heart  yearned?  Like  his  great  predecessor  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  to  think  is,  with  Mr. 
Anagnos,  to  act.  Like  Dr.  Howe,  he  began  at  once, — 
began  with  a  very  little ;  like  him,  he  sees  his  work 
growing  to  noble  proportions ;  and  still,  as  the  substan- 
tial   fabric    grows,    his    thoughts    and    wishes    outstrip    it, 
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building  ever  fairer  castlesi  laying  out  Bweeter  gardens, 
wherein  these  wounded  blossoms  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

**Ah!  but  a  man^s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Michael  Anagnos  would  fain  see  every  blind  baby  in 
the  land  safe  within  the  walls  of  a  great,  children's 
palace,  filled  with  every  pleasant  thing ;  where  play  should 
be  work,  and  work  be  play;  where  the  days  should  pass 
so  happily  that  the  little  ones  should  forget  their  blind- 
ness. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  done  what  he  could  in  the  present; 
and  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Roxbury  stands  as 
the   fruit  of  his  labors   hitherto. 

Work  was  begun  on  May  2,  1887,  with  ten  children. 
There  are  now  twenty-seven  in  the  school,  and  five  more 
are  shortly  to  be  admitted,  making  thirty-two  in  all. 
This  is  the  full  number  which  the  present  building  can 
hold,  even  by  utilizing  eveiy  nook  and  corner.  To  quote 
from  Mr.   Anagnos's  last  report:  — 

Thus  the  sapling,  which  was  planted  in  hope  and  faith  only 
a  few  years  ago,  stands  before  us  now,  a  tliriving  and  vigorous 
young  tree,  spreading  its  branches  in  every  direction,  and  afford- 
ing a  refreshing  shelter,  under  which  a  group  of  little  sightless 
boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  home  circle  and  the 
inestimable  advantages  -  of  early  education.  Many  of  these 
children  have  been  exposed  from  their  early  infancy  to  the 
most  undesirable  influence.  They  have  seldom  di*unk  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  or  tasted  the  fruit  of  afiection.  They  have 
scarcely  ever  known  the  blessings  of  wise  guidance  or  of  com- 
fortable domestic  life,  and  their  entrance  upon  the  new  experiences 
of  parental  care,  rational  training  and  pleasant  associations,  is 
marked  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  manners  and 
morals,  and  even  by  radical  changes  as  to  form  and  features. 
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So  far,  so  good;  but  still  the  ^' cry  of  the  children"  goes 
ap.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  constantly  receiving  applications  for 
admission,  i^hich  he  is  unable  to  grant,  both  for  i?ant  of 
room  and  for  want  of  money.  The  men  and  women  of  Boston 
have  responded  nobly  to  his  appeals  for  aid ;  but,  large  as 
have  been  the  sums  contributed,  still  more  is  needed.  And 
why,  we  may  ask,  should  this  good  task  of  giving  be 
confined  to  Boston,  to  Massachusetts?  There  are  children 
from  Maine  in  this  kindergarten.  Will  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  give  what  they  can  to  help  this  noble 
institution?  A  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  has  lately  been  formed,  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  branches 
will  spring  up  in  all  the  New  England  States  at  least,  if 
they  go  no  farther.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  under- 
taken to  form  such  a  branch  association  in  Maine,  and  she 
earnestly  calls  upon  all  women  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  words,  to  give  her  such  aid  as  may  come  within  their 
means.  The  annual  subscription  is  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Maine,  before 
April  9.  On  receipt  of  the  subscription,  with  name  and 
address,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  association  will  be  sent 
to  each  subscriber. 

Summary, 

The  year  which  has  just  ended  has  been  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  the  new  year  opens  full 
of  promise.  The  school  is  fQled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  little  children  to  whom  the  kinder- 
garten training  is  a  present  delight,  and  a 
groundwork  for  a  more  thorough  education  in 
the  future.  The  officers  are  working  heartily  in 
a  cause  in  which  they  manifest  an  interest 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.     The   endowment  fund 
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is  completed.  These  blessings  are  surely  abun- 
dant cause  for  gratitude.  But  the  pressure  of 
numbers  warns  us  that  we  cannot  yet  rest  upon 
our  oars.     The    demand   now  is  for  more  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  BENNETT, 

Acting  Director, 
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KEPORT  OF  GDHE  MATROK 


I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  brief 
report  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  for  the  year 
ending   Sept,   30,  1889. 

The  year  has  brought  us  its  legacy  of  love  and 
labor,  and  with  it  there  are  substantial  evidences  of 
prosperity  and  progress.  Through  the  generosity  of 
benevolent  friends  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  children  opportunities  for  instruction 
equal  to  those  afforded  more  fortunate  children.  The 
work  has  proceeded  systematically,  the  results  are 
definite  and  tangible,   the   outlook  is   full   of  promise. 

With  the  present  arrangements  for  teaching  our 
number  of  children,  necessarily  requiring  so  many 
classes,  the  daily  demand  upon  the  teachers  is  too 
exacting  and  severe;  but  of  their  work  one  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  It  is  character- 
ized by  rare  fidelity  and  enthusiasm ;  it  is  felt  and 
valued   beyond   the  limit  of   the   school-room. 

The  children  are  themselves  the  beat  testimony  to 
the  success  of  this  system  of  instruction.  The  morn- 
ing song,  the  daily  occupation,  the  games,  the  music 
class,  the  reading  hour,  —  these  all  serve  to  keep 
active  both  hand  and  brain.  Body  and  mind  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
firmer  muscles,  stronger  arms  and  freer  motions,  with* 
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a  growing  mcDtal  capacity  which  soon  overcomes  that 
restlessness  and  indolence  so  habitual  to  children  of 
this  class.  As  one  boy  expressed  it,  *«I  feel  the 
good  sprouting  inside   of  me/' 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  music. 
It  is  the  children's  natural  language,  and  they  love 
it.  Ten  pupils  began  piano  practice  this  year,  and 
daily  lessons   in   singing    are  given   to   all  the  pupils. 

In  response  to  the  wish  of  the  director,  the  chil- 
dren prepared  an  exhibition  of  their  work  for  the 
Paris  Exposition,  which  was  arranged  and  mounted 
by  the  teachers,  and  the  exhibit  has  received  fav- 
orable mention  from  the  educational  jurors  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  instruction  of  Edith  Thomas  has  continued 
with  gratifying  success.  She  has  added  largely  to 
her  vocabulary  of  words.  She  writes  the  square 
hand  intelligibly  and  correctly,  and  has  begun  the 
study  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Her  teacher,  Miss 
L.  M.  Fletcher,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  Miss  H.  M.  Markham  has  been  engaged 
in  her  place,  and  has  already  entered  upon  her  duties. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  there  having  been  no  cases  of  serious  illness 
during  the  year. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee was  held  here  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  the 
guests  completely  filling  the  house.  The  exercises 
in  the  hall  were  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and  have  ren- 
•dered   it  material  aid  and  service;   while  their  frequent 
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visits  and  their  personal  interest  and  sympathy  have 
given  help  and  encouragement  to  all  the  household. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  41, 
—  20  girls  and  21  boys.  Of  these,  1  was  dismissed 
as  ineligible  for  instruction,  and  8  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  school  at  South  Boston,  leaving  the 
present  number  32. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  exceeds 
the  limit  of  accommodation,  and  our  chief  riBgret,  as 
we  begin  another  year,  is  our  inability  to  receive  all 
who   are   waiting  admittance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL    GREELEY, 

Matron, 
Oct.  15, 1889. 
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EECEPTION 

GIVEN    BY   THE   LADIES'  VISITING   COMMITTEE   AT   THE 
KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1889. 


A  second  reception  was  given  by  the  ladies'  vis- 
iting committee,  with  arrangements  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests  similar  to  those  made  for  the  first 
reception,  which  was  held  in  May,  1888.  Cards  of 
invitation  were  issued  Tor  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  3  p.m., 
and  the  building  was  thronged  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  instruction  of  little  blind 
children   by   kindergai*ten   methods. 

In  the  school-rooms  the  pupils  were  disposed  in 
groups  which  were  variously  employed,  —  some  in 
examining  and  describing  geometrical  forms;  some 
in  paper  or  splint  weaving;  others  were  executing 
designs  with  tablets  or  wires  pinned  on  cushions; 
and  a  few  were  reading  from  embossed  books.  All 
this  work  was  eagerly  watched  by  the  visitors  who 
crowded  these  rooms;  but  a  still  more  eager  crowd 
were  massed  in  the  small  rootn  in  which  Edith 
Thomas  sat  beside  her  teacher,  engaged  in  similar 
work,  and,  notwithstanding  her  greater  hindrances, 
accomplishing    it    with    equal    skill    and    with    greater 
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more  interesting  than  her  work.  The  quickness 
with  which  the  tiny  fingers  of  her  left  hand  caught 
the  words  from  the  embossed  page,  while  the  fingers 
of  her  right  hand  were  transmitting  them  to  her 
teacher,    was   a   marvel   to   all   around   her. 

At  the  expiration  of  nearly  an  hour  spent  in  this 
way,  the  children  were  allowed  a  recess.  Mean- 
while, the  guests  were  invited  to  the  hall,  and  after 
they  were  seated  the  children  entered,  and,  having 
been  placed  near  the  platform,  the  formal  exercises 
proceeded  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  following 
programme :  — 

RECEPTION 

AT    THE 

KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE  BLIND, 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1889. 


PROGRAMME. 

1.  PIANO  SOLO- Waltz, Raff, 

Miss    ROESKE. 

2.  RECITATION, 

Lilt  Howard. 

3.  BIRD  SONG, 

The  Kindergarten  Children, 

4.  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

6.    SOLO  FOR  CLARINET —  Andante  and  Waltz,        .  Venzano. 
John  F.  Morrison. 


(a)     SONG— "Little  Birds." 

6.     I  (6)     MUSICAL  EXERCISE. 

SONG— "The  Pansies." 

The  Kindergarten  Children. 
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7.  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon. 

8.  SONG  — "Marguerite," Bischoff, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

9.  REMARKS. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

10.    CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  — 

"The  Mountain  Brook," Rheinberger, 

President  Eliot,  after  briefly  welcoming  the  guests, 
announced  the  first  piece  on  the  programme,  —  a  piano 
solo,  played  by  Miss  Roeske.  Then  followed  a  recita- 
tion about  Daffy-down-diily,  given  by  Lily  Howard, 
who,  holding  one  of  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  repeated 
the  little  poem  **  with  perfect  inflection  and  very  sweet 
modulation."  In  the  *«Bird  Song"  the  responses  to 
the  chorus,  **Sing,  little  bird,  and  tell  us  your  name!" 
were  given  in  solos  by  the  children,  each  of  whom  held 
in  her  hand  a  stuflfed  bird  of  the  class  which  she 
represented. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,  who 
-spoke  as  follows:  — 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.  D. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  take  part  in  a  service 
like  this.  Some  years  ago  some  of  us  met  together  in  a 
similar  manner  when  this  work  was  inaugurated;  and  now 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  together  again,  and 
look  into  the  future,  and  anticipate  what  is  going  to  be 
done,  it  is  certainly  very  pleasant. 

One  always  wishes  in  such  a  meeting  as  thia  that  he  could 
keep  closely  connected  with  such  a  work.  We  come  here 
and  get  one  look  at  it  and  then  go  away,  and  come  back 
after    a    year    and    find    how    much    larger   the   work    has 
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grown  than  when  we  viewed  it  before.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  modem  civilization  is  the  way  in  which  every 
work  is  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  other  works; 
and  BO  we  come  here,  those  of  us  who  are  at  work  any- 
where, and  get  inspiration,  while  we  try  also  to  give  some 
inspiration  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  here. 

What  is  the  thought  we  get  upon  such  an  anniversary 
day  as  this?  We  get  an  insight  into  the  privilege  of  minis- 
tering to  imprisoned  lives,  the  coming  to  those  who  are  shut 
in  in  any  way  behind  the  prison  bars  of  obstructed  senses, 
and  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  give  them  libeii;y  within 
the  prisons  in  which  they  are  living.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  the  senses  within  which  we  live  were  also  the  im- 
prisonments of  our  life.  It  seems  as  though  the  senses  which 
are  the  quickest  were  aware  of  a  barrier  behind  whieh  their 
action  is  restrained.  There  is  a  power  of  seeing  for  which 
the  eye  is  too  dull ;  there,  is  a  power  of  hearing  for  which 
the  ear  is  too  slow ;  there  is  a  power  of  touch  for  which  the 
fingers  are  too  clumsy.  And  so  there  is  a  power  that  lies 
behind  all  the  powers  and  is  imprisoned  by  them.  And  we 
look  forward  and  think  of  what  is  to  come  when  the  finer 
body  shall  be  given  us,  which  shall  be  a  more  satisfactory 
and  complete  expression  of  the  soul  within;  when  with  a 
finer  sight  the  ieye  shall  see,  when  with  a  more  acute  hearing 
the  ear  shall  hear,  and  there  shall  be  a  refinement  of  body 
as  well  as  an  escape  from  the  body;  when  the  soul  shall 
enter  upon  the  perfect  life,  and  attain  its  full  and  complete 
education.  While  we  wait  for  that,  there  come  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  work,  the  education  within  the  prison,  by 
which  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us  is  always  being  made  a 
finer  and   more  perfect  thing. 

There  are  illustrations  of  this,  again  and  again,  in  the 
history  of  prisons.  There  are  prisons  which,  if  we  could 
look  into  them,  would  be  the  most  sacred  places,  because 
in  them   the  soul,  which  seems  to  be  shut  away  from  the 
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larger  life  without,  is  thrown  back  upon  itself,  causing  its 
own  native  powers  to  expand  and  to  attain  to  higher  experi- 
ences otherwise  unknown.  We  might  see  the  deep  cavern 
where  the  old  prophet  sat  through  the  dark  night,  and  his 
spirit  laid  hold  upon  his  God.  We  might  see  the  prison  in 
which  the  Apostles  sang  their  songs,  and  tuiiied  it  into  a 
temple  of  enlightenment,  and  brought  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  to  an  enslaved  soul.  We  might  open  the  prison 
where  tlie  wonderful  Italian  sat  who  told  the  story  to  which 
the  world  has  listened,  as  within  his  dungeon  the  finer  parts 
of  his  nature  became  conscious  of  themselves.  We  might 
open  the  chamber  within  which  John  Bunyan  sat  and  wrote 
his  glorious  book.  We  should  know  that  even  the  prison 
has  proved  capable  of  furnisliing  means  and  conditions  for 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  J  if  e ;  that  the  stone  walls 
do  not  make  a  prison,  —  that  there  is  within  the  stone  walls 
the  largest  liberty  the  soul  has  h^d  in  the  history  of   men. 

Is  not  this  what  the  work  of  these  teachers  is  doing  for 
these  children?  Are  you  not  working  with  that  God  of 
whom  the  psalmist  said,  ^^  the  Lord  looseth  men  out  of 
prison  ;  the  Lord  giveth  sight  to  the  blind  ?  "  —  bringing  men 
out  of  prison  while  they  sit  in  prison,  bnnging  light  to 
those  in  darkness,  and  enlargement  to  the  constraint  to 
which  these  precious  little  lives  are  subjected. 

There  is  always  something  exceedingly  touching  when  we 
hear  the  language  of  the  blind,  and  hear  them  talk  of  seeing 
sights  as  if  somehow  the  sense  were  in  them  and  were 
bringing  forth  its  fruit,  even  when  to  us  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  It  shows  there  is  a  faculty  behind  the 
sense,  and  to  that  the  kindergarten  appeals  and  brings 
instruction  to  the  children  which  may  become  a  living 
influence  in  their  lives.  Childhood  comes  to  us  with  its 
peculiar  appeal,  for  there  is  in  its  enjoyments  and  in 
its  pains  something  that  touches  us  very  deeply  through  its 
perfect  simplicity ;  and  so  the  exhortation  of  inspiration  bids 
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men  to  turn  themselves  into  children,  to  become  like  children, 
and  see  how  a  child's  life  has  all  the  sweetness  of  a  full- 
grown  life.  I  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who 'are  well, 
and  to  the  ignorant  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  learned, 
and  to  the  blind  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeing;  and 
they  must  have  very  peculiar  and  precious  experiences  who 
come  in  connection  with  the  blind  child's  life.  You  cannot 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  little  children  who  sit  before  you 
and  not  bless  that  goodness  which  has  known  how  to  mani- 
fest itself  under  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  us 
impossible,  and  to  recognize  with  heartfelt  gratitude  that 
mercy  which  has  sent  its  love  where  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  there  could  be  nothing  but  a  sense  of  loneliness  and 
pain. 

Let  ns  rejoice  in  the  prospect  which  such  an  institution  as 
this  opens  to  the  children.  I  congratulate  you  who  have 
worked  here  and  built  this  institution,  and  whose  hearts  are 
here,  who  have  furnished  it,  and  whose  steps  are  always 
turning  here  from  the  happy  homes  in  which  you  live, 
bringing  your  happiness  here  and  making  it  bright  and 
brighter  with  your  presence.  I  do  not  simply  thank  you 
for  it,  but  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  privilege  you  enjoy, 
which  is  more  and  more  to  you  upon  every  recurring  anni- 
versary. We  want  to  lift  up  our  hearts  in  thankfulness 
for  what  God  has  enabled  us  to  do  for  these  children  here, 
and  feel  that  he  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  future  a 
brighter  and  richer  progress  and  fulfilment  of  this  delightful 
charity.     [Applause.] 

A  solo  for  the  clarinet  was  very  acceptably  ren- 
dered by  John  F.  Morrison,  after  which  the  children 
sang  a  eong  about  the  **  Little  Birds,"  which  they 
illustrated  by  gestures  of  the  hands.  This  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  musical   exercise,  in   which   they  sang   the 
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scale  by  numt)crs,  and  named  correctly  different  notes 
struck  upon  the  piano.  The  teacher  then  played  an 
exercise  to  which  they  kept  time  by  clapping  their 
bands  in*  double,  quadruple  or  octuple  time,  as  the 
music  demanded. 

The  president  then  introduced   Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  as 
the  next  speaker. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  GEORGE  A.  GORDON. 
I  am  sure  that  this  musical  exercise  has  given  most  of  us 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  children.  I  think  that  roost 
of  us  must  feel  not  only  that  our  sense  of  hearing  is  lacking  in 
acuteness,  but  that  we  are  actually  hard  of  hearing.  I  think 
that  if  those  who  complain  in  our  churches  of  not  being 
able  to  hear  were  present  this  afternoon,  they  might  attribute 
the  difficulty  largely  to  their  own  lack  of  education.  There 
is  another  thing  that  I  have  been  thinking  of;  we  are  so 
familiar  with  it  that  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  it,  —  the 
communication  of  thoughts  through  the  fingers  in  instrumental 
music.  These  children  are  taught  here  actually  to  feel  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  to  take  these  great  thoughts, 
the  thought  of  God's  love  and  human  sympathy  and  all  the 
rich  treasures  of  ideas  and  sentiments  in  the  world,  —  to 
take  these  in  with  their  fingers.  These  thoughts  are  felt 
and  taken  from  the  outward  world  into  the  brain  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  I  think  it  is  wonderful.  We  who  are 
accustomed  to  study  the  New  Testament  are  always  won- 
dering with  what  eyes  the  Master  of  Christendom  would  look 
upon  any  work  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  with  which 
it  is  our  privilege  to  sympathize  and  co-operate.  We  know 
what  his  feeling  was  in  the  presence  of  the  blind.  He  gave 
them  sight.  They  appealed  to  his  heart  with  the  most 
pathetic  and  moving  power.  We  are  called  upon  here  to 
give  sight  to  the  blind,  in  our  way,  not  his ;  not  by  restora- 
tion of  the  lost  sense,  but  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  one, 
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BO  that  instead  of  thought  being  taken  in  through  the 
symbola  that  are  addressed  to  the  sight,  the  same  thoughts 
that  work  x>owerfnlly  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts,  and 
that  enrich  our  lives,  may  enter  into  these  lives  through  the 
sense  of  touch;  that  the  symbol  of  touch  may  convey  the 
identical  thoughts  that  we  receive  through  the  symbols  of 
sight. 

It  must  be  a  beautiful  work  thus  to  prevent,  to  go  before, 
to  outwit  some  of  the  calamities  that  befall  some  of  our 
kind.  There  is  inventiveness  and  enterprise  and  invincibility 
in  the  very  nature  of  love;  and  surely  this  work  is  one  in 
which  intelligence,  as  the  servant  of  charity,  is  seen  to  be 
inventive  and  invincible.  Our  Saviour  says,  "The  poor"  — 
that  is,  the  helpless  —  "ye  have  with  you  always."  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  enough  upon  the 
thought  how  hard-hearted,  how  absolutely  self-indulgent  and 
cruel  we  should  become,  if  it  were  not  for  these  inces- 
sant appeals  from  the  helpless,  keeping  our  love  and  our 
sympathy  and  our  unselfish  instincts  alive.  I  think  that  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  being  helpers  of  those  who 
need  our  help.  Just  as  it  is  said  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  he  needs  us  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  life  of  infinite 
charity,  so  we,  in  so  far  as  we  rise  into  his  image  and 
approach  his  life,  need  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  highest  life 
those  who  are  needy,  and  have  literally,  as  these  dear 
children  have,  "no  language  but  a  cry.*' 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this 
beautiful  work,  and  pray  that  many  hearts  may  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  its  beautiful  appeal,  and  many  souls 
made  to  see  the  opportunities  for  spiritual  advance,  for  the 
enrichment  and  enlightenment  and  refinement  of  their  own 
lives  through  the  generous  support  of  it. 

I  rejoice  to  have  been  present  here  this  afternoon,  and 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  in  any  degree  this  work  of 
homanity  and  mercy.     [Applause.] 
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Bischoff's   song,    «' Marguerite,"  sung  by  Mr.  Titus, 
as   well 
address. 


was   well   received.     Dr.   Eliot  then   made  the   closing 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.   SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  who  have  prepared  and 
carried  out  this  reception,  clesire  me  to  express  their  regret 
that  Mr.  Saltonstall,  whose  name  was  announced  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  cannot  be  present,  on  account  of  illness.  We 
all  share  in  that  regret,  for  we  remember  how  earnest  has 
been  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  in  previous  years. 

Before  bringing  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  to  a  close, 
I  have  to  say  only  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  the  material  aspect  of  this  work.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  spiritual  benefits  of  this  work,  but  it 
still  remains  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  to 
insist  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  that  the  work  still 
needs  money.  It  needs  the  completion  of  the  endowment, 
in  the  first  place ;  and  to  that  end  something  like  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  still  required.  It  needs  also  contributions 
towards  its  annual  expenses,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
unprovided  for ;  and  with  reference  to  that  object  a  movement 
has  recently  been  organized  by  the  ladies  of  this  very  visiting 
committee,  constitutiug  a  Ladies*  Auxiliary  Aid  Association  to 
the  kindergarten,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  in  small  as  well  as 
in  large  subscriptions  the  money  that  is  needed  to  carry  it  on 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  through  the  year. 
The  treasurer  and  the  secretary  of  this  auxiliary  association  are 
present  this  afternoon.  They  will  be  found  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  near  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  contributions  or  subscriptions.  We  need  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  endowment  of  this  kinder- 
garten, and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  carry 
it  on.     These  children  plead  for  themselves,  and  they  need  no 
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voice  of  mine,  no  voice  of  any  man  or  woman  to  plead  for 
them.  God  has  denied  them  great  blessings,  but  he  has  given 
them  great  blessings  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  he 
has  given  them  is  a  blessing  which  is  denied  to  many  of  us  who 
have  our  eyes  untouched,  —  and  that  is  the  power  of  creating 
sympathy,  and  awaking  in  the  coldest  heart  some  sort  of  warm 
Uirob  of  pathetic  and  overflowing  response  to  their  demands. 
They  make  no  demands,  —  that  is  a  wrongly  chosen  word ;  but 
here  are  their  wants,  which  the  mere  sight  of  them  tells,  with- 
oat  any  words  to  fill  out  the  description. 

You  have  seen  something  of  the  training  which  this  kinder- 
garten gives.  Of  that  nothing  has  been  said  this  afternoon, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  in  any  detail ; 
but  the  training  given  here,  as  it  is  observed  by  those  of 
us  who  come  here  from  time  to  time  and  see  it  as  it  goes 
on,  is  of  the  most  appropriate  character.  It  is  a  training 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  most  infinite  wants  of  every  one 
of  these  children  ;  and  as  they  grow  under  it,  as  they  grow  not 
only  in  intellectual  and  in  spiritual  power  but  in  the  power  of 
enjoying  life,  and  of  seeing,  yes,  of  seeing  the  brightness  that 
there  is  in  life,  there  rests  upon  the  training  given,  evidently 
an  unspeakable  blessing,  a  blessing  which  comes  from  out  the 
open  skies.  What  this  training  may  be  to  children  bereft  of 
more  senses  than  the  one  that  is  denied  to  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  show  to  you  in  a  short  letter 
from  Helen  Keller.  Helen  Keller,  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb  ;  a  child  of  most  tender  and 
near  interest  to  every  one  of  us  concerned  in  the  kindergarten, 
because  she  has  been  here  and  belongs  to  us ;  she  belongs  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
because  her  teacher  was  trained  in  that  institution.  The  letter 
shows  how  much  the  education  of  a  child  whose  mind  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  approach,  is  due  to  the  teacher  trained 
at  our  school  at  South  Boston.  It  is  therefore  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  among  us,  as  an  illustration 
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of  the  work  more  especially  done  here  within  these  walls,  that 
I  read  this  short  letter  written  to  a  little  child  in  Boston. 

Here  is  a  child  whose  sight  is  apparently,  but  only  appar- 
ently, denied,  and  what  has  been  done  for  that  child  is  done 
for  these  children  with  greater  advantages  in  many  respects 
than  that  child  possesses,  and  will  oontinae,  we  may  trust, 
to  be  done  here  to  all  generations.  Do  not  forget,  —  do 
not  forget  the  material  appeal,  the  appeal  for  material  help 
and  aid  which  I  have  tried  in  a  few  words  to  make. 
[Applause.] 

And  now  these  exercises  will  come  to  a  conclusion,  with  a 
chorus  for  female  voices,  "  The  Mountain  Brook." 

After  the  exercises  were  ended,  the  visitors  still  lin- 
gered, and  some  of  them  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Association  substantial  proof  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  work,  before  they  finally  took  leave. 
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Unitarian  Review,     . 

The  Watchman, 

Zion's  Herald,  . 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Well-Spring,      . 

The  Salem  Register, 

The  Century,    . 

St.  Nicholas,    . 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 

Church's  Musical  Journal, 

Goodson  Gazette,     .  Va,  List,  for 

Tablet,     .         .  West  Va.  Inst,  for 

Good  Health, 

L'Amico  dei  Ciechi,  .... 
Valentin  Haiiy,  a  French  monthly,     • 


Boston^  Mobs. 

CI  (( 

t(  a 

U  (C 


i( 


(( 


Salem,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  T. 


Cincinnati,  0. 

Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind. 

Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind. 

.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

.  Florence,  Italy. 

.  Paris,  France. 


I  desire  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  all  who  have 

so  kindly  remembered  us,  and  to  assure  them  that  their 

kindnesses  have  been  fully  and  heartily  appreciated  by  all 

our  number,  and  with  very  great  pleasure  and  profit  to 

the  recipients. 

JOHN  A.  BENNETT, 

Acting  Director, 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS. 


CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS, 
APPLIANCES,   AND   TANGIBLE   APPARATUS. 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT,  Oct.  1,  1889. 


Statement. 


Amount  due  Perkins    Institution    from    the    first 

date, $45,931  54 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,    .         .         .        309  13 


$45,622  41 


Cash  received  during  the  year,      .         .         .         .$15,508  84 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,    •   $3,556  17 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  seeing  people,  •     2,717  88 
Amount  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sun- 
dries,              8,925  66 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889, 
Receivable  bills, 


.  13,725  42 
.   2,608  61 

$309  13 

$6,334  03 
.  6,147  18 

186  85 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888, 

Gain, $495  98 
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The  following   account  exhibits   the   state  of   the  property 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  Oct.  1,  1889:  — 


BetU  Estate  yielding  Income, 
House  11  Oxford  Street,  .        .        .        . 
Building  10  Hayward  Place,    . 
Building  250  and  252  Purchase  Street,    . 
Building  205  and  207  Con- 
gress Street,  .        .        .       $75,000  00 
Leas  mortgage,  .        .         50,000  00 


Houses  412,  414,  416  Fifth  Street,   . 
House  537  Fourth  Street, 
Houses  541  and  543  Fourth  Street, . 
Houses  557  and  559  Fourth  Street, . 
Houses  583  to  589  Fouith 

Street f  21, 200  00 

Less  mortgage,         .        .  6,750  00 


House  99  and  101  H  Street,      . 

Three  houses  on  Day  and  Perkins  streets, 


Beat  Estate  used  by  the  Institution, 
Real  estate   used  for  school  purposes. 

South  Boston, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston, 


Mortgage  Noles^ 


Railroad  Stock, 
Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.,  30  shares, 

value 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  70  shares, 

value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  100 

shares,  value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R.,  3 

shares,  value,        .        . 
Eastern  R.  R ,  prefen'ed,  31  shares,  value, 


Railroad  Bonds. 
Eastern  R.  R.,  1  6%  bond,  value,      . 
Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  1  5%  bond,  value, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  27 

49,  value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R., 

14  &,  value 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


17,000  00 
44,000  00 
44,000  00 


25,000  00 
9,900  00 
4,800  00 
9,600  00 

15,500  00 


14,450  00 
3,300  00 
5,400  00 


f5,790  00 

6,622  20 

13,708  04 

235  60 
8,938  96 


$1,270  00 
1,000  00 

26,190  00 

14,416  88 


$182,950  00 


246,277  00 

69,519  00 
9,975  00 

147,000  00 


30,294  70 


$42,876  88 


$686,015  70 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Ottawa  &  Burliii^on  R.  R.,  5  6s,  value, 
Kansas    City,   St.   Joseph    &    Council 

Bluffs  R.  R.,  6  78,  value, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R.  R.,  10 

48,  value, 

Kansas  City,  Gulf  Division,  10  5s,  value, 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.  R. 

3  5s,  value, 


Cash, 

Household  furniture.  South  Boston, 
Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 


Coal,  South  Boston, . 
Coal,  Jamaica  Plain, 


Work  Department, 
Stock  and  bills  collectible. 


Musical  Department, 
One  large  organ. 
Four  small  organs,  . 
Forty-nine  pianos,    . 
Brass  instruments,    . 

Violins, 

Musical  library, 


Printing  Department, 
Stock  and  machineiy. 

Books, 

Stereotype  plates,     . 


School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  type,  . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  type, 


Boys'  shop, 
Stable  ana  tools. 


#42,876  88 
5,500  00 

6,375  00 

8,800  00 
9,987  50 

3,051  25 


$15,000  00 
4,500  00 


#575  61 
130  00 

$2,781  00 
615  00 


15,000  00 
200  00 

11,000  00 

500  00 

85  00 

600  00 


$3,361  90 

12,839  14 

9,351  00 


$3,000  00 
11,300  00 


$686,015  70 


76,590  63 
62,246  79 

19,500  00 

705  61 

3,346  00 

6,334  03 


17,335  00 


25,552  04 
7,000  00 


14,300  00 
184  27 
770  60 

$919,880  67 
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The   foregoing    property  represents   the   following   funds   and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same:  — 


Instiiuiion  Fundf. 
General  fund  of  the  institution, 
Harris  fund,  .... 
Bichard  Ferkizis  fund. 


Cash  in  treasury, 


Printing  Fund, 

Capital, 

Surplus  for  building  purposes. 

Kindergarten  Funds. 
Helen  C.  Bradlee  fond,      . 
Sidney  Bartlett  legacy,     . 
Gtoorge  Edward  Downs  legacy^ 
Kary  Williams  legacy. 
Funds  from  other  donations,    . 


$109,740  67 
80,000  00 
20,000  00 


1107,600  00 
23,544  66 


$40,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

5,000  00 

32,660  00 


Cash  in  treasury, 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property 
In  use  for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plam 


$209,740  67 
46,870  88 


131,044  66 


90,660  00 
16,876  91 


346,034  66 
80,164  00 


$919,880  67 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  kindergarten, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  proper,  .... 


$187,189  91 

732,690  76 
$919,880  67 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
For  thb  Ybab  kndino  Sbpt.  30,  1889. 

Rkckifts. 

Donations, $16,389  11 

Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund,  38,000  00^ 

Legacies  — 

Gtoorge  Edward  Downs,  93,000  00 

Mary  Williams,  .  5,000  00 

Sidney  Bartlett,  10,000  00 

18,000  00 

Endowment  Aind,    .        .        .        $72,389  11 

Annual  Subscriptions  througti  Ladies' 

Auxiliary  Aid  Society,       .        .        .  $1,576  04 

Contributions, 1,543  29 

For  current  expenses,     .        .  3,119  33 

Donations  for  new  building,  ....  26  00 

Board  and  tuition, 2,785  00 

Rents, 1,010  50 

Income  from  Investments, 3,845  00 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1888, 33,148  10 

$116,323  04 

Expenses. 

Maintenance, $7,656  95 

Grading  and  levelling, 1,500  00 

Insurance  and  repairs  on  houses  let,     .        .        .        140  18 
Invested, 90,650  00 

Total  expenses, $99,947  13 

Due  on  contract  for  grading 2,000  00 

101,947  13 

Balance  Oct.  1,  1889 $14,375  91 

*  This  amount  was  received  during  the  year  jnst  ended :  In  the  preceding  year 
the  sum  of  $2,000  was  received,  mailing  the  amount  of  the  Helen  C.  Bhadlbb 
FUND  $40,000. 
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KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors. 

From  Sept.  30, 1888,  to  Qct.  1, 1889. 

Balance  on  hand  ajter  deducting  amount  for  current 

expenses^ $29,648  10 

A.  B.,  second  contribation, 50  00 

A.  B.,  third  contribution, 500  00 

A.,  E., 25  00 

Adams,  Miss  Lucy  Ann, 20  00 

A  friend, 5  00 

A  friend, 50  00 

A  friend, 1  00 

A  friend, 500  00 

A  friend, 500  00 

A  friend, 50  00 

A  friend, 25  00 

A  friend, 20  00 

A  friend.  South  Framingham,        .      ^  .         .         .  5  00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  .         .         .  200  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional,    .  300  00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional,   •  50  00 

A  little  girl  from  Noithborough,  ....  60 

A  little  girl's  Lenten  earnings,      ....  2  75 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  seventh  contribution,        .  1,000  00 

B., 5  00 

Baker,  Mrs.  Walter,  second  contribution,       .         .  100  00 


Amount  carried  forward^  .         .         .         .$33,057  45 
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'  Amount  brought  forward^         .        •         .         .$33,057  46 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  I., 5  00 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  fourth  contribution,  .         .♦38,000  00 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa,  second  contribution,  .  5  00 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge,   second 

contribution, 50  00 

Cabot,  Miss  Margaret  C, 20  00 

Cary,  Miss  G.  S., 5  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, 10  00 

Cash 2  00 

Cash, 10  00 

Cash, 50 

Cash, 500  00 

Cash, 8  25 

Cash  from  L.  M.  H., 50 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fifth  contribution,  ...  25  00 

Chapin,  A.  M.,  Milford, 5  00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  fourth  contribution,          .  25  00 

Charles,  Mra.  Mary  C,  fifth  contribution,    .         .  25  00 

Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  third  contribution,      .         .  50  00 

Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.,  second  contribution,  .         .  50  00 

Children's  fair,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  .  4  12 
Children    of   Miss   Isabel    Merry's    Kindergarten, 

Newark,  N.  J., 7  04 

Children  of  the  Moore  Street  Kindergarten,  Cam- 

bridgeport,  .  .'  .  '  .  .  .  .  2  50 
Children  of  Mrs.  Voorhees'   Kindergarten,    Cam- 

bridgeport,  third  contribution,  .  .  .  •  10  00 
Children    of    Miss    Wiltze's    Kindergarten,    third 

contribution, 1  12 

Children  of  Miss  Wood's  Kindergarten,  Maiden, .  2  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  .         .         ,         .$71,880  48 

«  Tbis  sum.  with  $2,000  received  in  the  preceding  year,  makes  the  Hblbn  C. 
Bradleb  fand  $40,000. 
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Amount  brougJU  forward^         .         .         .        .$71,880  48 

ChUdren's    sale    by    Marion    Call    and    Gertrade 

Velasco,  additional, 1  20 

Children's    sale    by    Alice    Meehan     and    Hattie 

Semtng,  Jamaica  Pktin, 2  50 

'^  Christmas  Leaflet "  from  Miss  Sampson's  little 

folks,  sixth  oontribntion, 5  00 

Class  In  Shepard  Memorial   Church,   Cambridge, 

Miss  A.  E.  Hilton's, 5  10 

Comey,  Miss  M.  E.,  Cambridge, ....  8  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  sixth  contribution,  200  00 

Gushing,  E.  J.,  second  contribution,     ...  2  00 

D.,  L.  W.  and  M.  M.  D.,  fifth  contribution,       .  50  00 

Devens,  Rev.  S.  A.,  second  contribution,     .         .  5  00 

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L., 50  00 

Doliber,  Thomas, .        * 10  00 

Durant,  William,  second  contribution,  ...  25  00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  fourth  contribution,         .         .  100  00 

Ellis, -George  H., 25  00 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  third  contribution,    .         .  1,000  00 

Entertainment  by  the  boys  of  Perkins  Institution,  15  00 
Fair  by  Miss  Marion   C.   Goodnpw,    714  Centre 

Street, 45  00 

Fair  at  31  Centre  Street,  Roxbury,  by  Henrietta 
Heinzen,  Elsie  Rnhl,  Miriam  Tower,  Josie  Bry- 
ant and  Cora  Forbes, 105  00 

Fair  by  Amy  and  Edna  Pickert,  Jessie   and  Ida 

Patten,  and  Kittie  L.  Levick,    ....  41  08 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M., 25  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V ,  Milton,  third  contribution,  5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton,  fourth  contribution,  5  00 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T., 50  00 

Forbes,  Robert  Bennett,  second  contribution,        ,  50  00 

Amount  carried  forward,         •      ^.        •        .$73,705  36 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge,    . 

Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C, 

From  a  friend,  through  Mrs.  H., 

From  Estate  of  Sidney  Bartlett,  through  Francis 

Bartlett, 

Frothingham,  Rev.  O.  B.,  third  contribution, 

Fry,  Mrs.  Charles, 

Gammell,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence, 

Girls  of  Miss  Marshall's  class  in   Everett  School 

Goodman,  Richard^  Lenox,  second  contribution. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  third  contribution, 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  fourth  contribution, 

H.,  C.  M.,  Cambridge,  .... 

Hale,  Miss  Martha, 

Hall,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.,  third  contribution, 

Haskell,  Miss  Alta, 

Higginson,  Waldo,  second  contribution. 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  second  contribution, 

Howard,  C.  H.,  Lawrence,   .... 

Howe,  Mrs.  Henry  S., 

Howland,    Mrs.    Zenas    C,    Charlestown,    second 

contribution, 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  fourth  contribution, 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S., 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F.,  third  contribution 
lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  second  contribution,  . 

Inches,  John  C, 

In  memoriam, 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,     . 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution, 
Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  fifth  contribution,  . 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 

Amount  carried  forward^ 


$73,705  36 

10  00 
1,000  00 


70  00 

10,000  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

2  60 
10  00 
25  00 
25  00 

3  00 
10  00 
25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

•    2  00 

15  00 

10  00 

20  00 
50  00 
25  00 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
5  00 
25  00 


$85,477  96 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M., 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,        . 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  third  contribution,  . 

Kindergarten  at  West  Newton,  Miss  Sweetser's, 

King's  Daughter,  Marblehead, 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  second  contribution,  . 

Lang,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,         .... 

Little  girl  and  little  boy,  $1  00  each,  . 
Little    Helpers,    Newton    Centre,    through    Mrs 
Gammon,  ....... 

Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  third  contribution,    . 
Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C,  fourth  contribution,  . 

Luce,  Matthew, 

Mackay,  Mrs.  W.,  Cambridge, 

Marshall,  J.  F.  B., 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  fifth  contribution, 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  second  contribution, 

Minot,  George  K., 

Minot,  J.  G.,  second  contribution, 
Minot,  The  Misses,  second  contribution, 
Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  second  contribution, 
Montgomery,  William,  seventh  contribution,  . 

Morse,  Mrs.  S.  F., 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  .... 

Norcross,  Grenville  H., 
Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  fifth  contribution, 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  fourth  contribution, 

Noyes,  Mrs.  J.  R.^ 

"  Out  of  town," 

Partridge,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  New  York,  . 

Amount  carried  f/rward^ 


$85,477  96 

5  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

2  00 

1  00 
50  00 
25  00 

2  00 

10  00 

100  00 

200  00 

100  00 

1  00 

10  00 

1,000  00 

5  00 

50  00 

25  00 

15  00 

25  00 

100  00 

25  00 

10  00 

25  00 

250  00 

250  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

$88,043  96 
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Amount  broughJt  forwards 

Peabody,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  second  contribation,    . 

Peters,  Edward  D.,  second  contribution, 

Pritchard,  Mrs.  E.  R., 

Proceeds  of    fair  by  Bessie    Osborne    and    com- 
panions,      

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  22  by  pupils 
of  Perkins  Institution,       .... 

Proceeds  of    reading  at  Chestnut  Hill,  by  J.  H 
Cabot,  through  John  Richardson, 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  Chauncy  Hall  School 
second  contribution, 

Pupils  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  School, 

R.,  Mrs.  C, 

Rantoul,  Miss  Hannah  L.,  Beverly,   second  contrl 
bution, 

Reynolds,  W.  H.,  fourth  contribution,  . 

Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O.,  third  contribution,   . 

Richardson,  Dr.  W.  L.,  third  contribution,     . 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  John, 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Anne  B.,  Rockport,  . 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York, 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  third  contribution,    . 

Rotch,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution,    . 

Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  fourth  contribution, 

Russell,  Miss  Marian, 

S.,  second  contribution,  .... 

S.  H.  S.,  Cambridge,     .         . 

S.  S., 


Sale  of  Miss  S.  M.  Fay's  Poems, . 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,      . 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,      . 
Sampson,  George,  second  contribution, 

AmowU  carried  foncard^ 


$88,043  96 

10  00 

80  00 

1  00 

135  00 

167  65 

40  00 

108  35 

28  00 

5  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  00 

20  00 

5  00 

100  00 

20  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

20  00 

50  00 

10  00 

25  25 

100  00 

100  00 

20  00 


$90,814  21 
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AmourU  brougJU  forward^         .         .         .         .$90,814  21 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  third  contribution,  .         .         •  25  00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Rowland, 200  00 

Spencer,  Henry  F.,  second  contribution,  .  .  5  00 
Sonday-school    of     Unitarian    Society,    Littleton, 

third  contribution, 10  00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Dedham, 

third  contribution, 25  00 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Peabody,          ....  50  00 

Swan,  Miss  E.  B., 5  00 

Swan,  Robert, 25  00 

Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  sixth  contribution,  ...  25  00 

Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  H.,  second  contribution,         .  10  00 

T.,  H.  L., 25  00 

Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  second  contribution,    .         .  20  00 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  third  contribution,    .         .  25  00 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  fourth  contribution,          .  25  00 

Thayer,. Mrs.,  second  contribution,         .         .         .  1,000  00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  seventh  contribution,          .  100  00 

Through  Freddie  V.  Walsh, 5  00 

Trinity  Church,  Easter  offering,     ....  25  00 

Two  friends, 2  00 

U.,  S.  R., 10  00 

W.,  second  contribution,        .         .         .         .         .  100  00 

Ware,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  fourth  contribution,  .         .         .  100  00 

W.,  C.  J.,  Cambridge,  fourth  contribution,     .         .  50  00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  third  contribution,          .  20  00 

White,  Mrs.  C.  T., 50  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W., 25  00 

Whitwell,  S.  H.,  second  contribution,     ...  25  00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  second  contribution,    .         .  25  00 

Winslow,  Miss  H.  M.,  second  contribution,   .         .  1  00 

Woloott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution,       .         .  200  00 

Amount  cam-led  forward y  .         .         .         .$93,027  21 
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Amount  brought  forward^  .         .         \         .$93,027  21 

Wood,  Miss  C.,  11  Moreland  Street,  second  con- 

tributioD, 5  00 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Concord, 5  00 

Woods,  Henry,  second  contribution,       .         .         .  1,000  00 


$94,037  21 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 

Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer,  .  $1,576  04 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr., 50  00 

B.,  M.  D., 5  00 

Fer^ison,   Mrs.   Ellen,   from  sale  of    *'  Poem  to 

Laura  Bridgman,  by  M.  D.  B.,"        .         .         .  5  00 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry, 5  00 

Children  of  Mrs.   Voorhees'  Kindergarten,    Cam- 

bridgepoit, 5  00 

Coolidge,  Mre.  J.  T., 100  00 

Coolidge,  Mre.  J.  T.,  Jr., 10  00 

Cunniflf,  M.  M., 50  00 

Elder,  Miss  E.  C, 3  00 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,    Maine, 

second  contribution, 120  68 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  .         •         .         .         .         .         .  10  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton,         ....  5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Monson, 100  00 

Friends  in  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Haven,          .         .  60  00 

Glover,  Joseph  B., 100  00 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox, 10  00 

Harrington,  M.  S., 1  00 

Hayes's  School,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  C,          ...  100  00 

Amount  carried  forward^          ....  82,315  72 


Ill 

Amount  brovgJU  forward ^ 

Kindergarten  at  East  Braintree, 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 
Lowe,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Clinton, 
Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Clinton, 
Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G., 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy, 
Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  C, 
Minot,  Mrs.  C.  H., 
Petei-s,  Edward  D., 
Richardson,  Dr.  W.  L., 
Saltonstall,  Henry  (annual),  . 
Saltonstall,  W.  G., 
Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church 
Tappan,  D.  D.,  Topsfield,      . 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  J.  H., 
Through  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forhes 
Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P., 
Wales,  George  W.,       . 
Wales,  Miss  M.  A.,      . 


Boston, 


Watson,  T.  A.,  Weymouth, 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charlestown  (annual). 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charlestown,    . 


$2,315  72 


12  00 

25  00 

5  00 

10  00 

50  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

105  61 

1  00 

10  00 

200  00 

6  00 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

10  00 

70  00 

$3,119  33 


FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend, $25  00 

Mademoiselle  Norton,  Paris,  ....  1  00 


$26  00 
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AU  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfuUy  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  list^  and  to  report  either  to  Edwabd  Jackson,  TVecw- 
urer^  No.  146  Franklin  Street^  Boston^  or  to  the  Director^ 
M.  Anaonos,  South  Boston^  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies 
which  they  may  find  in  it. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
No.  Ii6  Franklin  Strebt,  Boston. 


The  kindergarten,  which  was  dedicated  in  April,  1887,  is 
now  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  applicants  makes  it  necessary  that  a  second  building  should 
be  erected  without  delay. 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Printbd  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


I* 


Book  of  Psalms, 

New  Testament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call, 

Hjmns  for  the  Blind, 

Pilgrim's  Progress, 

Katural  Theology, 

♦  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Distingaished  Persons, . 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Greorge  Eliot,    .... 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Howe's  Cyclopaedia,        .        .        .        . 

Latin  Selections, 

Combers  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hy^ene, . 

*'  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Wentworth's  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,     . 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory, 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,   .... 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

Washington  and  his  Country,         ..... 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader, 

American  Prose, 

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Ana^os, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  fiom  Pick- 
wick,     

Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,        .      - . 

Emerson's  Essays,  .        .        .    ' 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,    . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawdiome's  Scarleir  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales, 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 


(3  00 
7  60 
3  00 
2  60 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 
26 

3  00 
32  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

1  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  60 
40 

6  00 

2  60 

3  00 

2  60 
9  00 

3  00 

2  60 
6  00 

60 

3  00 
15  00 
12  00 

3  00 
6  00 
3  60 

3  00 
6  00 

4  00 
6  00 


*  Printed  by  the  donor  for  free  distribution. 
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List  of  Embossed  Books — Continued. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


O     9 


I' 


Soott^s  Talisman, 

The  Deacon^s  Week, 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 

Bryants  Poems, 

Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Childe  Harold, 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Holmes's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  . 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  .        . 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems, 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  I.ASt  Minstrel,  and  37  other  poems,  . 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julias  Csesar, 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth, 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems, 

Whittier's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton, 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred. 

An  Eclectic  Primer, 

Child's  First  Book, 

Child's  Second  Book, 

Child's  Third  Book, 

Child's  Fourth  Book, 

Child's  Fifth  Book, 

Child's  Sixth  Book, 

Child's  Seventh  Book,  

Youth's  Library,  volume  1, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  2, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  3, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  8, 

Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,  by  Emilie  Poulsson,  . 
Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos, 
Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights,     .        .        .        .       ' . 
Heidi :  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Brooks,    . 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes, 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 


(6  00 
25 
9  00 
3  00 
3  00 
8  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
5  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 
2  00 

2  00 
8  00 

3  00 
25 
10 


00 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
00 
00 
50 
3  00 
5  00 

2  50 

3  00 
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List  of  Embossed  Books  —  Concluded, 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales, 

Stones  for  Little  Readers,  by  Emilia  Poulsson, 

The  Little  Ones'  Story  Book  (in  press), 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  by  J.  H.  Ewing, 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (in  press), 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge, 

Music. 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  J.  S.  Bach,    . 
Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 
Arban's  Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Sax-Horn, 
Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes, 

Opus  261,  by  Czemy 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

The  Bridal  Rose  —  Overture, 

The  Color-Guard  March, 

The  Little  Rose  Waltz,    .... 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 

Urbach's  Prize  Piano  School, 


12  00 
40 

40 
2  00 


2  50 


60 
35 
00 
50 
00 
35 
50 
25 
25 
10 
00 


N.  B.    The  prices  in  the  above  list  are  set  down  per  SET,  not  per  volume. 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 

Made  at  toe  Perkins   Institution   and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Geography. 

/.  —  Watt  Maps. 

1. 

The  Hemispheres,    ....   size,  42 

by  52  inches 

2. 

United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,      " 

i(              (( 

3. 

North  America,         .         .         .         .      '* 

ti              i( 

4. 

South  America,        .         .         .         .      *' 

ii              ii 

5. 

Europe, *' 

a             bi 

6. 

Asia, " 

ii              ii 

7. 

Africa, " 

ii              ii 

8. 

The  World  on  Mei-cator's  Projection,      '' 
Each,  $35 ;  or  the  set,  $280. 

IL  —  Dissected  Maps. 

ii              ii 

1. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,        .         .         .  size,  30 

by  36  inches. 

2. 

Western  Hemisphere,       .         .         .      "     * 

ii          ii 

8. 

North  America,         .        «        .         .      *' 

ii              ii 

4, 

United  States, '' 

ii              ii 

5. 

South  America,         .         .         .         .      " 

ii              ii 

6. 

Europe, " 

ii              ii 

7. 

Asia, '' 

ii               ii 

8. 

Africa, " 

ii               ^i 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 


These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
auperior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 
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"The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bi*ight  surface,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  school-room/' 

III.  —  Pin  Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,    .         .         .  each,  $0  75 

ARirHMETIC. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of    brass    strips,   nickel- 
plated,     each,  $3  00 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  •  1  00 

WRrnNQ. 

Grooved  writing-cards, each,  $0  05 

Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed,  .         .         .     "        1  50 

Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  .        .         .     "        1  00 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,       •        .         .     "        1  00 


APPENDIX  A. 


JrocufdingB  of  the  Commatiimijnl  ^xmm% 


Perkins    Institution   and    Massachusetts 
School  fob  the  Blind. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES 

or   THX 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  'the  *  present  year 
were  marked  by  the  graduation  of  a  somewhat  large 
class  of  young  men  and  women,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  little  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  established 
part  of  the  educational  scheme  of  this  institution.  It 
was  also  the  first  appearance  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  a 
blind  deaf  mute,  yet  a  very  intelligent  little  girl,  who 
bad  been  twenty  months  under  instruction,  during 
which  time  she  had  made  excellent  progress. 

The  familiar  &ce  of  Laura  Bridgman,  always  so 
^gerly  looked  for  on  these  occasions,  was  sadly  missed  ; 
but  the  sadness  was  softened  by  the  memory  of  the 
gentleness  with  which  her  spirit  had  at  last  been  re- 
leased from  the  defective  body  through  which  it  had 
bravely  and  cheerfully  fought  its  way  to  higher  light 
and  life. 

The  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs very  generally  published,  in  advance,  a  notice  of 
these  commencement  exercises,  in  style  similar  to  the 
following,  which  is  taken  from  the  *' Boston  Home 
Journal"  of  May  25  :  — 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  4,  at  3  o'clock.    These  annual  exercises  serve 
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to  deepen  in  the  public  mind  the  conviction  that  blindness 
is  no  longer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  preparation  needful  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  The  present  programme  embraces 
recitations  from  different  grades  of  scholars,  from  the  little 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  members  of  the  gi*aduating 
class.  Both  the  literary  and  music  departments  are  repre- 
sented, and  so,  too,  is  the  department  for  physical  culture. 
We  note  also  a  reading  to  be  given  by  the  blind  deaf  mute 
pupil,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  whose  education  is  progressing 
favorably  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie;  valedictory  by  Miss  Eunice  French,  and  presen- 
tation of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot.  The  usual  arrangements 
for  tickets  are  maintained,  and  those  wishing  to  secure 
tickets  for  the  floor  or  first  balcony  should  make  early  appli- 
cation to  the  director,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
37  Avon  Street.     The   second  balcony  is  free  to  the  public. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school  the  follow- 
ing circular  was  sent:  — 

PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND      MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Boston,  May  11, 1889, 
To  the  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  Institution, 
■    The   Commencement  Exercises  of  this  school  will  be  held 
at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  p.m. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside,  and  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie  will  speak  on  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
children. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occ^ion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Tem- 
ple will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
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corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution, 

to  whom   this    invitation   is    sent,  until    Saturday,    May    25. 

Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous 

of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to   send   me    a   postal    card 

indicating  the  number  wished  for.     It  will  give  me  very  great 

pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  three  o'clock,  punctually, 

when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 

places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

ORGAN  — Fugue  in  G  minor, Bach, 

C.  A.  W.  Rowland. 

1.  OPENING  REMARKS. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

2.  BAND  —  Overture, "  The  Bridal  Rose,"       .        .        C.  LavalUe, 

8.    EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

4.  MUSICAL  EXERCISES. 

By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

5.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

C  F.  Forrester,  W.  A.  Messer,  and  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien. 

6.  READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Louisa  Warrener  and  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich     Also 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  of  the  Kindergarten. 

7.  DUET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  CORNET —  "  Sing, 

Smile,  Slumber," Oounod. 

John  F.  Morrison  and  John  J.  Clare. 
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Part  II. 

1.  GYMNASTICS  and  MILITARY  DRILL. 

2.  TRIO  —  "  Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow,"  .        .        S^iart. 

Mary  E.  Meleady,  Fanny  E.  Jackson,  and  L.  W.  Trrus. 

3.  THE  KINDERGARTEN —  "Butter-making." 

a.  Fingerplay.    b.  Modeling  in  clay.    c.  Hay-making  game. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 
Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie. 

4.  CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  -  "  Spinners'  Chorus," 

from  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  ....        Wagner, 

6.    VALEDICTORY. 

Mary  Eunice  French. 

6.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

7.  CHORUS  — "Joy!  Joy!  Freedom  to-day ! "     .        .      Benediol. 

NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 

Edward  Everett  Berry.  Abby  Ann  Griffin. 

Mary  Germania  Callahan.       Lydia  Young  Hayes. 
Elwto  Horace  Fowler.  Alfred  James  Hosking. 

Mary  Eunice  French.  Ulysses  Simpson  Lyons. 

Mary  Flemington  Grieve.  George  Marshall. 

Mary  Grace  Walker. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  kindergarten  has  now  $79,591.76  towards  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000.  Will  not  the  public  aid  us  in 
making  up  the  remaining  $20,408.24,  thus  enabling  us 
to  carry  on  this  work  with  a  sense  of  security  that  our 
income  will  cover  expenses?  All  contributions,  large  or 
small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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LADIES'  AUXILIARY  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  current  expenses,  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  one  dollar  and  upwards.  Branches  of  this 
society  are  being  established  in  various  parts  of  New  England, 
and  the  friends  of  little  sightless  children  are  earnestly 
requested  to  become  member^.  Annual  subscriptions  for 
current  expenses  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  this 
organization,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  No.  152  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  AGASSIZ,  Mrs.  T.  MACK, 

Miss  E.  L.  ANDREW,  Mrs.  R.  T.  PAINE, 

Mrs.  WM.  APPLETON,  Miss  EDITH  ROTCH, 

Miss  C.  T.  ENDICOTT,  Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT, 

Miss  S.  B.  FAY,  Mrs.  J.  M.  FORBES, 


Mrs.  J.  L.  GARDNER, 


Ladies*  Visiting  Committee » 


Applications  for  tickets  were  incessantly  coming  in, 
from  the  first  announcement  of  these  exercises  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  the  performance ;  and  the  large  hall  was, 
as  usual,  well  filled.  On  the  platform  were  seated  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Cobb ;  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  there  were  present 
Messrs.  Dwight,  Glover,  Wales,  Endicott,  Temple, 
Thomdike  and  Heard. 

At  the  close  of  Bach's  fugue  in  G  minor,  played  by 
C.  A.   W.    Howland   while   the   audience   were    taking 
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their    seats,    Dr.    Eliot,    as    president,    welcomed    the 
assembly  in  the   following  words :  — 

OPENING  REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institn- 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  I  bid  all  these 
friends  a  cordial  welcome.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended 
these  exercises  before  need  no  introduction  to  them.  Tou 
are  perfectly  aware  what  they  are  to  be,  and  how  far  they 
illustrate  the  working  of  this  school.  To  those  who  have 
never  attended  them,  I  have  only  to  say  that  they  will  show 
what  has  been  done  to  prepare  these  young  people  for  places 
of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  community.  We  regard,  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  blind  as  on  precisely  the  same  level  with  the 
seeing,  as  far  as  relates  to  education.  They  have  no  inferior 
claim,  and  they  have  no  superior  claim,  to  seeing  children. 
They  come  to  our  school  to  be  trained,  as  children  needing 
training;  not  as  blind,  not  as  suffering,  not  as  doomed  to 
a  life  of  deprivation,  but  as  children  of  our  Almighty  Father, 
whose  claim  to  education  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  claim 
of  other  children  whom  he  has  brought  into  the  world. 

When  the  old  prophet  calls  upon  his  people,  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  to  bear  witness  to  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
his  first  appeal  is  '^to  bring  forth  the  blind  that  have  eyes." 
I  don't  know  that  there  can  be  any  greater  sign  of  Almighty 
Power  than  that  the  blind  shall  be  brought  forth  with  e3'es. 
And  here  they  come  this  afternoon ;  here  they  come  to  show 
you,  to  show  all  who  are  interested  in  them,  how  far  the 
difficulties  of  their  lot  have  been  overcome,  and  how  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  great  heritage  of  God's  children, 
and  to  join  with  all  the  rest  of  them  in  furthering  good  and 
noble  acts  amoog  men. 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme  is  a  performance  by  the 
band,  —  an  overture,  —  "The  Bridal  Rose." 
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The  exercke  in  physics,  which  followed,  consisted 
of  an  explanation  of  the  parts  and  action  of  the  steam 
engine,  illustrated  by  a  working  model  which  was 
successfully  operated  by  C.  W.  Holmes.  In  the  musi- 
cal exercises  which  came  next  the  little  kindergarten 
pupils  delighted  the  audience  by  the  quickness  and 
correctness  with  which  they  recognized  and  named  a 
succession  of  musical  tones  and  chords  struck,  at  ran- 
dom, on  the  piano.  While  the  children  were  thus 
engaged,  three  lads  were  rapidly  putting  together  a 
dissected  map,  which  proved  to  be  a  map  of  Africa. 
Their  recitation  showed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  history  and  government  of  the  countries  of 
central  and  the  colonies  of  southern  Africa,  the  recent 
discoveries,  and  other  facts  of  interest. 

The  selections  read  from  embossed  books,  by  Myrtie 
A.  Aldrich  and  Louisa  Warrener,  were  given  with 
fluency  and  with  distinct  and  pleasing  enunciation.  The 
little  children  of  the  kindergarten  constitute  a  pleasing 
feature  of  the  Tremont  Temple  exercises;  and  at  this 
first  appearance  of  Edith  Thomas  she  was  warmly 
greeted,  and  her  reading  was  followed  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  With  the  tiny  fingers  of  one  hand  running 
swiftly  along  the  lines,  she  caught  every  word  of  the 
story  of  hay  making,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
gave  it  to  her  teacher  by  the  manual  alphabet ;  the  latter 
repeating  it  orally  to  the  audience.  The  reading  was 
accompanied  with  many  pretty  gestures,  and  won  hearty 
and  well-deserved  applause.  Several  bouquets  were 
received  from  friends  in  the  audience,  who  evidently 
enjoyed  little  Edith's  pleasure  while  she  examined  the 
flowers  with  the  light  and  breezy  touch  of  her  delicate 
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fingers.  The  first  part  of  the  prognimiDe  ended  with 
a  duct  for  clarinet  .  and  comet,  —  Gounod's,  '*  Sing, 
Smile,  Slumber," — acceptably  rendered  by  John  F. 
Morrison  and  John  J.  Clare. 

Some  idea  of  the  physical  training  given  was  appar- 
ent in  the  gymnastics  and  military  drill  with  which 
Part  II.  was  opened.  A  company  of  little  boys, 
dressed  in  blue  flannel  suits  and  red  neckties,  per- 
formed a  dumb-bell  exercise.  These  were  followed  by 
a  class  of  girls  in  white  flannel  dresses,  who  handled 
their  silver  wands  gracefully  and  with  precision ;  but 
the  military  drill  executed  by  a  class  of  sixteen  youths 
elicited  the  heartiest  applause.  The  trio  sung  by 
Misses  Meleady  and  Jackson  and  Mr.  Titus  was  highly 
commended ;  and  at  its  close  the  youngest  children 
were  placed  at  little  tables  arranged  along  the  front 
of  the  platform,  and  supplied  with  clay,  which  they 
used  in  modeling  various  articles  connected  with  but- 
ter-making. While  they  were  thus  employed.  Dr. 
Eliot  addressed  the  audience  in  the  following  words:  — 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ELIOT. 

Yoa  see  before  you  the  children  seated  at  the  tables,  and 
those  beyond  them  on  the  front  seats  of  the  platform.  There 
are  thirty-one  children  in  the  kindergarten  to-day,  and  the 
kindergarten  is  fall.  There  is  one  here  this  afternoon  in 
addition  to  the  thirty-one.  He  is  included  as  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary pupil  of  the  kindergarten,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
him  in  the  kindergarten  at  present.  All  told,  there  are  thirty- 
two  of  these  children  under  care.  A  year  ago,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  year  of  the  kindergarten,  they  were  not 
here.  A  contagious  disease  having  broken  out  in  the  house, 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  to  the  Temple  to  take  part 
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in  these  exercises.  Bat  here  they  are  to-day,  and  here  they 
plead  for  themselves.  It  needs  no  argument  from  me,  or 
from  any  one  else,  to  prove  to  you  or  to  this  intelligent 
commanity,  that  little  sightless  children  need  special  training, 
or  that  this  special  training  needs  a  special  endowment. 
Here  are  two  facts  as  plain  as  day,  and  they  need  no  enforce- 
ment from  anybody. 

You  see,  on  the  last  page  of  your  programme,  the  state 
of  the  kindergarten,  financially  speaking.  You  see  that  it 
still  needs  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  endow- 
ment of  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  you  see  also  that  it 
needs  a  very  large  sum  at  present  in  order  to  provide  for  its 
actual  expenses,  and  that  to  procure  this  sum  the  ladies  have 
formed  the  Auxiliary  Aid  Society.  This  society  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  kindergarten. 

Now,  my  friends,  here  are  the  facts,  here  are  the  children, 
and  here  on  this  paper  are  the  wants  of  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong.  Can  it  ever  be  true  that  such  an  audience 
as  this,  filling  this  Temple  this  afternoon,  will  go  away  with- 
out carrying,  each  man  and  each  woman,  in  their  minds  the 
settled  purpose  to  perfect  the  endowment  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sightless  children,  and  to  provide  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  it  until  that  endowment  is  completed?  I  should 
wrong  your  intelligence  and  your  sympathy,  I  should  wrong 
your  Christian  principle,  if  I  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
every  one  of  you  will  determine,  at  the  end  of  these  exer- 
cises, to  do  what  is  in  his  or  in  her  power  to  sustain  this 
great  charity. 

Two  years  ago  we  came  here  into  this  Temple  and  on 
this  platform,  and  announced  that  the  kindergarten  building 
was  completed,  but  that  an  endowment  was  stUl  required; 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  corporation  and  trustees, 
the  officers  and  friends  of  the  kindergarten  are  still  obliged 
to  plead  that  the  work  be  completed.     Oh,  my  friends,  take 
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it  home  with  you,  every  one,  bear  it  in  your  hearts,  and 
make  it  sure  that  the  enterprise,  which  has  been  begun  in 
faith  and  in  love  of  the  children,  shall  never  fail. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  here  this  afternoon  one  who 
will  plead  this  cause  before  you,  one  who  will  make  up  what- 
ever is  deficient  in  these  brief  statements  of  mine;  and  I 
need  not  ask  your  respectful  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
the  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  who  will  now  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JAMES  DE   NORMANDIE, 

The  part  which  I  have  been  asked  to  take  is  to  make  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  this  school,  this  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  the  work  of  whose  pupils  you  have  to-day  witnessed, 
whose  voices  you  have  listened  to,  and  whose  progress  you 
have  marked  with  the  amazement,  the  gratitude,  the  emotion 
I  have  seen  in  your  countenances ;  children  brought  by  the 
wonderful  power  of  patient,  wise,  experienced  training,  out 
of  a  world  of  darkened  vacancy  to  a  world  of  helpfulness 
and  activity,  to  a  world  if  not  of  actual  outward  vision,  to 
one  of  ever-increasing  brightness  and  happiness. 

But  could  any  lips  touched  by  the  muse's  inspiration  or 
by  an  angel's  grace  plead  with  you  as  these  little  ones 
plead,  that  there  may  be  every  opportunity  which  advancing 
knowledge  and  increasing  devotion  can  give  for  them  to 
pursue  their  development,  and  for  all  sightless  ones,  —  where- 
ever  they  may  be,  born  into  the  world  without  even  one 
glance  upon  its  beauty  which  is  such  a  ceaseless  joy  to  you 
and  to  me,  or,  with  that  one  glance,  by  disease  or  accident 
soon  turned  into  a  fading  memory,  —  to  have  the  same 
opportunity. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  past  this  school  in  the  Rox- 
bury  district,  soon  after  it  was  opened  to  its  uses,  I  thought 
of    what  I  once   read  in   early  Christian  history;   for    you 
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know  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  its  history  has  been 
a  record  of  charity  and  beneficence  toward  the  sick,  the 
anfortonate,  and  the  poor.  Charity  in  its  largest,  broadest, 
deepest  sense  seems  to  have  been  the  creation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Jesus  and  his  followers 
aroused  a  sentiment  of  philanthropy  which  the  older  wor- 
ships never  knew,  —  a  sentiment  which  has  been  spreading 
and  growing  more  beneficent  down  to  our  day.  Well,  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  early  Christians  to  carry  their  gospel 
into  practical  life  by  establishing  hospitals  for  the  sick.  I 
am  not  sure  there  was  anythihg  at  all  con'esponding  to 
them  before  the  religion  of  Jesus  came,  with  its  words  of 
helpfulness  and  healing.  One  of  these  institutions  was 
established  by  St.  Basil,  near  to  the  city  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  for  lepers,  the  victims  of  that  loathsome  disease,  to 
alleviate  which,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  we  heard  of  a 
noble  Catholic  priest  laying  down  his  life.  A  writer  of  that 
day,  speaking  of  that  benevolent  institution  and  its  founder, 
says:  *'Take  a  walk  out  of  the  city  and  see  that  new  city, 
that  sanctuary  of  charity,  that  treasury  where  at  his  call 
come  the  superfiuity  of  the  rich,  and  what  was  necessary  to 
the  poor,  to  be  deposited  where  thieves  and  moths  and 
envy  come  not.  Shall  I  compare  with  this  edifice  Thebes 
with  its  hundred  gates,  or  Babylon,  or  the  pyramids,  or  the 
Colosseum,  and  all  those  monuments  which  have  secured  to 
their  founders  only  a  barren  glory?"  So,  when  I  walk  by 
this  home  for  sightless  little  children,  humble  and  unpre- 
tentious as  it  is,  and  when  I  think  of  what  is  going  on 
within  its  homelike  rooms,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  touched 
by  a  glory  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  grand  monuments 
which  have  been  reared  to  tell  of  victories  man  has  gained, 
or  even  the  temples  where  he  worshipped:  for  here  is  the 
religion  turned  into  life;  here  is  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan  re-told  every  day;  here  are  the  beatitudes  written 
upon  the  lintels  of  its  doors. 
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Think  what  a  marvellous  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
care  of  these  little  ones.  I  once  went  to  visit  a  school  for 
children  in  Egypt.  A  great  many  of  them  were  blind, — 
for,  owing  to  the  filth  in  which  they  live,  or  the  burning 
glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
bom,  or  they  very  early  become,  blind,  —  and  the  teacher 
was  an  old  man,  himself  nearly  blind,  standing  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  with  its  earth  floor,  and  with  a  rod  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  farthest  offenders,  and  to  descend 
upon  them  when  they  did  not  correctly  recite  passages  of 
the  Koran ;  and  this  was  all  their  learning,  their  geography, 
their  arithmetic,  their  grammar,  —  this  was  all  their  care. 
Compare  this  with  what  is  being  done  here,  —  with  this 
sweet  singing,  with  this  good  reading,  with  the  opening  to 
these  minds  the  sweet  hymns  and  the  beautiful  biographies 
and  the  best  literature  which  other  children  read;  with  the 
healthful  physical  training,  with  these  skilled  fingers;  and 
when  we  see  what  these  little  ones  have  done^  in  spite  of  their 
limitations^  is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  best  of  us  ashamed 
of  the  work  we  do  wit?iout  these  barriers?  Do  some  of  us, 
even  with  eyes,  see  as  much  or  make  as  much  pf  our  lives? 

And  when  we  think  of  that  name  known  throughout 
Christendom,  that  marvellous  triumph  of  Dr.  Howe's  patience 
and  genius  and  love  and  faith,  whose  vision  has  just  opened 
to  the  eternal  things;  when  we  think  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Edith  Thomas  and  the  rest,  —  where  can  we  find  such  proofs 
of  the  power  of  training  of  the  human  faculties?  And  .if 
by  that  training  fifty  per  cent.,  as  it  has  been  said,  may  be 
restored,  and  all  the  rest  brought  to  that  border-line  where 
it  would  take  but  a  little  step  to  have  the  glory  of  this 
world  burst  upon  them,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  even 
that  step  may  be  taken  by  the  skill  of  science  and  the 
patience  of  hope  and  the  power  of  faith?  May  it  not  be 
that  such  a  promise  lurks  beneath  the  words  of  him  who 
said,  ^^The  works  which  I  do  shall  ye  do   also,   and  even 
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greater,"  and  that  every  little  blind  Bartimeus  begging  for 
light  may  be  gathered  into  snch  homes  and  find  the  hands 
which  can  anoint  its  eyes,  and  open  them  to  the  beauty  of 
this  world?  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  see  here  from  year  to 
year  what  has  been  done.  It  is  a  promise  of  still  greater 
things.  It  is  a  plea  to  open  such  opportunities  to  every 
sightless  child.  All  such,  wherever  they  may  be,  plead  for 
it,  Christianity  pleads  for  it,  humanity  pleads  for  it. 

I  know  full  well  the  many  appeals  which  come  to  us. 
There  are  those  thousands  of  lifeless  bodies  and  wretched 
homes  and  broken  hearts  in  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania; 
there  are  the  numberless,  ceaseless  charities  which  every 
day  brings  to  light;  and  no  deserving  appeal  comes  to  the 
great  heart  of  Massachusetts  in  vain.  What  are  we  here  for, 
we  who  are  favored,  but  to  meet  them  and  seek  them  and 
answer  them  until  they  are  satisfied  ?  I  know  how  nobly  you 
have  responded  to  this  charity  already.  One  looks  over  the 
list  with  moistened  eye  and  a  gratified  heart,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  their  beneficiaries ;  but  yet  Xre  must  appeal  to  you 
again.  We  want  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  make  the 
fund  self-supporting.  We  want  it  now.  Here  are  two 
thousand  persons.  Ten  dollars  from  each  one  would  be 
enough.  Cannot  each  young  person  raise  that  amount  ?  Some 
can  a  great  deal  more.  Let  each  one  of  us  set  aside  that 
sum  before  the  summer  vacation  begins.  What  are  we  here 
for,  but  to  keep  the  divine  law  of  proportion  in  what  we  do 
for  ourselves  and  what  we  do  for  others?  You  are  going 
to  foreign  lands  to  see  what  glorious  monuments  man  has 
reared  in  the  past,  and  you  are  going  to  wander  among  their 
ivy-covered  ruins ;  you  are  going  to  see  the  works  of  man's 
art,  the  beautiful  paintings  and  statues  of  the  old  artists ; 
or  you  are  going  to  your  summer  homes  to  watch  each  day 
the  unwearying  glory  of  the  eternal  ocean,  or  the  forests  on 
the  mountain  slope,  or  the  pastures  by  the  summer  streams, 
or   the   sweet  succession   of    the    opening   flowers    and    the 
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mellowing  fruits.  Before  we  go,  let  us  send  to  the  treasurer 
of  this  home  what  he  needs  to  carry  on  the  work.  These  little 
ones  ask  it ;  some  fifty  thousand  in  this  country  ask  it ;  these 
patient,  gifted  teachers  ask  it ;  Jesus  asks  it,  as  he  still  says 
to  us,  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  We  ask  it  not 
only  for  their  benefit  but  for  ours,  the  givers,  that  we  may 
know  more  and  more  that  that  charity  which  helps  others  is 
like  a  fountain  by  the  roadside,  which  stays  the  thirst  of 
the  passer>by,  and  yet  is  still  full  and  flowing  on. 

The  little  children  had  now  completed  their  mod- 
eling, and  exhibited,  in  turn,  and  explained  the  uses 
of  the  various  articles  they  had  made,  —  a  milk  pail, 
a  pan,  a  skimmer,  a  churn,  a  butter-worker,  and 
finally  a  roll  of  butter.  Then  followed  a  hay-making 
game,  after  which  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  said  had  only  been  started  about  a 
month,  gave  a  very  amusing  entertainment  with  tam- 
bourine, dulcimer,  triangle,  drum,  harmonica  and  clap- 
pers. Wagner's  •'Spinners'  Chorus"  was  rendered 
by  a  choir  of  female  voices,  followed  by  the 

VALEDICTORY  BY  MARY  EUNICE  FRENCH. 

In  this  commencement  month  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
rejoices  in  freshness  and  beauty,  and  the  perfume  of  many 
blossoms  fills  the  air,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  silent 
growth  of  the  plants.  They  receive  the  warm  sunshine  and 
rain,  imbibing  from  them  and  the  earth  the  special  elements 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs,  changing  and  developing 
these  elements  into  materials  for  their  separate  growth.  As 
a  result  of  this  mysterious  process,  we  have  the  unfolding 
of  leaf  and  flower.  So  we,  especially  in  our  school  days, 
which  constitute  the  spring-time  of  our  lives,  receive  lasting 
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impreBsions  from  our  sarroandingB,  drawing  from  books  and 
oorapanionship  with  cultured  lives  the  elements  necessary 
for  healthy  growth. 

The  result  of  this  growth — the  flower  watched  and  waited 
for  —  is  character,  ever  developing  nearer  to  that  beauty  and 
symmetry  which  the  rose  reveals  in  its  perfection;  and,  as 
that  flower  lives  not  for  itself,  but  gives  forth  its  fragrance 
to  all,  unsparingly,  so  the  true  character  is  not  only  con- 
stantly receiving,  but  constantly  giving,  exerting  an  influence, 
as  subtle  as  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  upon  the  lives  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  making  them  better  and  happier. 

A  developed  character  has  independence.  It  does  not 
continually  demand  society,  because  it  possesses  in  itself 
qualities  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  instruction  and  recre- 
ation. Character,  unlike  the  symbolic  flower,  is  enduring; 
the  world  is  its  test.  It  cannot  always  remain  sheltered 
within  the  school-room;  the  duties  of  life  must  be  assumed, 
with  the  resolution  bravely  to  face  the  storms,  and  to  be 
true  to  the  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  which  it  has 
cultivated. 

There  come  in  all  lives  periods  made  special  by  important 
changes,  at  which  times,  more  than  at  others,  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  reflections  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
It  is  with  such  feelings  that  we  approach  this  occasion.  In 
the  past  lie  the  happy  days  of  our  school  life,  with  the  many 
helpful  friendships  and  pleasant  associations  which  will  remain 
with  us,  among  whatever  surroundings  we  may  find  our 
places.  For  the  future  our  ambition  pictures  noble  lives  of 
usefulness.  The  school  years  which  are  closing  have  been 
preparing  us  for  such  lives,  and  we  must  not  prove  false  to 
theu'  leaching,  but  ever  advance  towards  those  heights  of 
mind  and  soul  which  alone  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

To  His  Ilxcellency  the  Governor,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  corresponding  repre- 
sentatives  of   the   several   New   England   States,   we   extend 
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our  thanks  for  the  generous  support  which  they  have  tendered 
to  our. school.  Trustees,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  kind  interest  which  you  have  ever  manifested  in  our 
welfare  and  advancement.  Director,  teachers  and  matrons, 
our  words  are  too  weak  to  express  our  feelings  towards  you. 
Tour  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel  we  shall  always 
treasure  in  our  remembrance,  and  strive  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  them. 

The  memory  of  her,  the  loved  and  honored  friend  of  all, 
whose  pure  life  has  passed  from  our  midst  so  recently,  will 
ever  stimulate  us  to  press  forward  and  make  the  best  use 
of  our  powers. 

Schoolmates,  you  with  whom  we  have  spent  so  many 
happy  hours,  you  constitute  the  school;  by  your  progress 
only  can  it  advance.  -May  you  make  the  progress  sure, 
rising  each  day  above  newly  conquered  obstacles.  Fellow- 
graduates,  for  many  years  we  have  received  the  care  and 
instruction  of  our  alma  maters  and  as  we  say  farewell, 
knowing  that  our  school  days  are  at  an  end,  we  also  know 
that  our  studying  is  not  ended,  but  will  continue  in  life's 
large  school,  where,  as  we  take  our  places  among  its  workers, 
may  we  prove  our  gratitude  to  the  school  to  which  we  owe 
so  much. 

The  graduating  class,  which  numbered  eleven  mem- 
bers, now  came  forward  to  receive  their  diplomas  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Eliot,  who  made  the  following 
address :  -^ 

I  congratulate  you,  my  young  friends,  on  the  happy 
circumstances  in  which  you  come  before  this  great  audience 
to  receive  your  diplomas;  for  the  great  audience  is  full 
of  sympathy  for  you,  full  of  feeling  for  all  that  you  have 
done  and  for  all  that  is  yet  before  you  to  do.  Your 
friends  are  here,  many  of  them  on  this  platform ;  among 
them,   one  who   has  been  your  friend  as  long  as  you  have 
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been  in  the  school, 'and  who  has  watched  you  directly 
and  indirectly  through  every  year  of  your  studies;  she 
who  has  lately  celebrated  her  birthday,  crowning  a  beau- 
tiful and  beneficent  career,  is  here  to  wish  you  well,  and 
to  join  in  the  good  wishes  which  we  all  desire  to  express 
to  you. 

Your  valedictorian  has  just  said  that  you  look  back- 
ward at  this  hour,  that  you  remember  how  dear  the  school 
is  to  you,  and  how  much  you  owe  to  it  in  these  years 
that  have  passed  away.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  you 
can  be  in  any  haste  to  leave  it.  You  have  felt  so 
deeply  all  that  it  has  been  to  you,  you  have  known  so 
entirely  all  that  it  has  done  for  you,  that  you  cannot 
desire  to  part  from  it  one  moment  sooner  than  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  right  for  you  to  do.  You  do  not  part  from 
it,  although  you  become  its  graduates ;  you  are  still  its 
members,  and  the  school  depends  upon  you  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come  for  loyal  and  faithful  affection,  for  dis- 
interested support,  and  for  all  that  the  graduates  of  the 
school  alone  can  do  to  make  it  beneficent  and  prosperous 
and  happy. 

There  was  a  mission  in  South  Africa  which  the  natives 
called  "  Esibaneni,"  *'  the  place  of  the  torch."  They 
felt  that  in  that  mission  there  had  been  a  light  lit  up 
for  them  to  last  through  their  lives.  And  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  feel  that  in  this  school  which  you  are  leav- 
ing a  light  has  been  lit  up  for  you,  and  that  it  places 
in  your  hands  the  responsibility  of  lighting  up  something 
to  .illumine  the  paths  of  others.  Light  is  nothing  if 
merely  received.  It  must  be  given  as  well  as  received, 
to  be  entirely  light,  and  no  one  who  is  content  with  re- 
ceiving it  alone  is  really  illuminated;  for  the  possession 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  of  hope,  of 
faith,  is  a  stimulus  to  give  it  to  others,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing their  lives  happy,  as  ours  have  been  made  happy. 
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The  world  is  full  of  examples  of  what  the  blind  have 
done  to  make  those  around  them  better  and  nobler  and 
wiser  for  their  having  lived.  I  read  a  little  while  ago 
a  biography  of  an  English  woman,  Elizabeth  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who,  although 
blind,  had  yet  been  trained  like  her  sisters,  conld  find  her 
way  around  the  intricacies  of  her  father's  house,  and  had 
all  the  little  arts  and  appliances  of  life  at  her  command, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  her  from  a  seeing 
woman.  And  when  she  grew  up,  and  her  training  was 
over,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  es- 
tablished an  organization  where  they  could  find  employ- 
ment; and  so  entirely  and  diligently  did  she  give  herself 
to  the  work,  that  her  friends  feared  for  her  health. 
'*  You  are  working  yourself  to  death,"  said  one  of  them. 
*'0h,  no,"  she  replied;  *'I  am  working  myself  to  life." 
She  said  to  her  sister,  who  had  been  ascending  some 
great  mountain:  ^^I  don't  want  to  know  of  what  the 
mountain  is  made,  or  how  high  it  is;  I  want  to  know 
how  you  feel  when  you  ascend  it,  when  you  get  up  to 
the  top  of  it.  Does  it  make  you  afraid,  or  does  it 
make  you  happy,  or  does  it  give  you  a  kind  of  proud 
feeling?" 

As  you  are  ascending,  consider  whether  you  are  feeling 
rightly.  Remember  that  the  path  leads  upward;  and,  as 
you  ascend,  the  question  is,  whether  you  feel  afraid  or 
happy,  whether  the  great  truths  and  the  great  duties  that 
lie  before  you  inspire  you  or  paralyze  you.  That  is  the 
question  for  us  all.  It  is  a  question  for  you  to  put  to 
yourselves,  for  me  to  put  to  myself,  and  for  every  person 
within  these  walls  to-day  to  put  to  himself  or  to  herself. 
Are  the  great  heights  before  us  such  as  make  us  proud, 
or  such  as  bid  us  be  ashamed?  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  depends  the  character  of  our  lives. 

I   need  not  say  to  you  who    have    received  your    train- 
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ing,  that  it  needs  no  great  or  exceptional  powers  to  meet 
the  destiny  that  is  before  you.  God  has  given  every  one 
of  us  abundant  power  to  do  the  special  work  that  he 
brings  us  to  do.  There  are  drawbacks  to  us  all,  some 
without  us  and  some  within ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  can  all  be  overcome,  and  that,  being  overcome,  they 
will  help  us  to  do  a  greater  work  than  we  could  have 
done  without  overcoming  them.  A  few  years  ago  there 
died  in  this  city  a  man  whose  success  in  life  was,  in  a' 
degree,  owing  to  his  being  partly  blind.  He  was  one  of 
our  trustees,  he  was  one  of  the  early  friends  of  this 
school,  and  while  he  lived  he  never  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  it.  It  was  Fresco tt,  the  historian.  He  would 
never  have  written  his  histories,  he  would  never  have 
achieved  the  fame  that  was  world-wide  when  he  lived  and 
lasts  beyond  his  death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disad- 
vantages, as  the  world  calls  them,  that  fell  upon  him 
when  his  sight  was  impaired.  But  he  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  his  disadvantages,  and  to  turn  them  to  such 
account  that  they  became  priceless  advantages  in  his  life ; 
and  his  life  was  what  it  was  because  of  them,  and  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  all  read  in  the  papers,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  heard,  of  that  strange  and  inspiring 
scene  in  the  waters  of  Samoa,  when  a  great  hurricane 
fell  upon  the  island,  and  an  English  steamer  alone  was 
able  to  beat  up  against  the  wind  and  find  safety  in  the 
open  sea;  and,  as  it  passed  an  American  man-of-war, 
struggling  in  vain  with  the  hurricane,  it  heard  from  that 
ship  the  cheers  which  rang  out  from  the  sailors  as  they 
watched  the  Englishman  fighting  his  way  against  the  tem- 
pest. When  the  cheers  had  been  given,  the  band  of  the 
American  ship,  the  ''Trenton,"  struck  up  the  ''Star- 
spangled  Banner;"  and  so  the  ship  went  upon  the  reef 
to  destruction.       What  an  inspiration  such   a  scene  as  that 
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is  to  US  all;  how  it  helps  us  to  faoe  the  difficulties  of 
life,  to  meet  the  storm  and  tempest  as  they  come,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  sunshine  that  is  sure  to  follow.  I 
wish  no  darkness  to  descend  upon  you;  I  wish  no  diffi- 
culties to  lie  in  your  path  that  you  cannot  surmount. 
But,  if  such  do  lie  there,  and  if  any  shadow  does  fall 
upon  you,  may  God  give  you  grace  so  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  shall  cease  to  be  difficulties,  and  so  to 
face  the  shadows  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  shadows. 

These  diplomas  are  a  gift,  as  I  always  say,  of  your 
director  and  your  teachers.  They  come  to  you  from  them. 
They  come  to  your  hands  with  the  best  wishes  and  the 
earnest  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  these  friends  who  have 
gathered  here  this  afternoon. 

The  exercises  were  fitly  closed  with  a  chorus  by 
Benedict,    «<Joy!    Joy  1    Freedom  to-day  1" 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Hasket  Derby 
made  a  series  of  visits  to  this  institution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  causes  of  blindness,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  how  much  is  preventable.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  embodied  in  an  article 
published  in  the  **  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal,'* of  Oct.  24,  1889,  under  the  title,  *«  Some  Causes 
of  Preventable  Blindness."  By  permission  of  the 
author,  portions  of  this  article,  of  especial  interest  in 
connection  with  this  institution,  are  here  reprinted. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  blind- 
ness in  the  United  States  increases  fit  a  rate  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  Between  1870 
and  1880  the  latter  had  increased  30.09  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  blind  140.78  per  cent.  The  community  is  supposed 
to  have  been,  in  1880,  at  a  charge  of  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  these  individuals. 

A  certain  proportion  of  this  'loss  of  sight  is,  of  course, 
preventable.  Being  desirous  of  estimating  the  relative  num- 
ber of  such  cases  in  our  own  community,  I  recently  applied 
for  permission  to  examine  the  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  very 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposition  every  possible  facility,  both 
at  South  Boston  and  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  take  notes  of  183  cases,  all  but  one 
of  which  I  personally  examined.     The   single   exception  was 
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absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  his  recorded  history  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  sight. 

Following  the  classification  of  Magnus,  I  have  divided  these 
cases  into  four  classes,  and  subdivided  them  as  follows:  — 

I.  Congenital  Blindness. 

Mikropbthalmus, 4 

Megalophthalmus, 1 

Cataract, 20 

Choroiditis, 1 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerves, 9 

Anomalies  of  cornea, 3 

—  38 

II.  Blindness     in    Consequence     of    Idiopathic 

Diseases   of  Eye. 

Blenorrhoea  neonatorum, 34 

Trachoma, 4 

Blenorrhoea,^ ,5 

Disease  of  cornea, 1 

Irido-choroiditis  and  cyclitis, 6 

Choroiditis, 1 

Separation  of  retina, 1 

Idiopathic  optic  nerve  atrophy,        ,        ,        .        .      4 

—  65 
in.    Blindness  of  Traumatic  Origin. 

Direct  injury  of  the  eyes, 9 

Unsuccessful  operations, 3 

Injuries  of  the  head, 16 

Traumatic  sympathetic  ophthalmia,        .        .        .12 

—  40 

IV.     BUNDNESS  attributable  TO  GENERAL   DISEASE. 

Syphilis, 1 

Brain  (atrophy  of  optic  nerves),     .        .        .        .27 

Typhoid, 1 

Measles, 5        ^ 

Scarlet  fever, 16 

—  50 
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It  is  with  the  figures  in  the  second  class  that  we  are  more 
iiomediately  concerned,  and  especially  with  those  of  blindness 
dependent  on  the  ophthalmia  of  new-bom  children.  There 
were  34  sach  cases  out  of  183,  being  a  percentage  of  18.6. 
This  is,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  than  has  been  obtained 
by  other  observers,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
limited  number  of  individuals  I  was  able  to  examine.  At 
the  Sheffield  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Snell  found  38.3  per 
cent,  blind  from  this  cause,  and  observers  in  general  estimate 
that  some  30  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  is  due  to  this  disease. 

Even  the  examination  at  South  Boston  reveals  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  in  every  five  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
need  not  necessarily  have  ever  come  there.  For  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  ophthalmia  of  new-bom  children  can,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  successfully  prevented  when  the^e  is  reason 
to  apprehend  its  occurrence.  It  is  also  not  an  exaggeration 
to  claim  that  hardly  a  disease  of  the  eye  yields  with  more 
certainty  to  appropriate  ;treatment. 

So  much  for  the  principal  factor  that  operates  in  causing 
preventable  blindness.  Of  that  from  trachoma  it  is  less 
necessary  to  speak,  as  that  disease  appears  to  be  greatly 
decreasing  in  this  community.  The  greater  care  used  in- the 
regulation  of  emigration,  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
housing  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  poor,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  jequirity  as  a  remedy,  are  all  working  such  a 
change  for  the  better  that  one  is  almost  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  ** granular  lids"  will  be  a  tradition 
of  the  past. 

There  is  but  one  other  cause  of  preventable  blindness  on 
which  I  wish  briefly  to  dwell,  —  traumatic  sympathetic 
ophthalmia;  of  which  I  found  12  cases  at  the  Blind  Asylum, 
something  over  6  per  cent,  of  all  affections  investigated.  With 
young  chUdren  the  occasion  for*the  occurrence  of  this  disease  is 
most  frequently  the  wounding  the   other  eye  by  forks,  scis- 
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BOT8  and  knives,  carelessly  left  in  their  way.  As  it  can  be 
guarded  against  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  injured  eye, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  indications  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  should  be  familiar  to  the  profession. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  my  investigation,  I  found  34 
cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  4  of  tritchoma,  and  12  of 
the  results  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia ;  together,  50  instances 
of  preventable  blindness;  in  all,  27  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
of  the  South  Boston  Asylum  who  need  never  have  gone 
there  had  they  received  suitable  care  or  enlightened  treat- 
ment at  the  proper  time.  To  diminish  such  a  percentage  in 
the  future,  the  more  careful  education  of  the  present  day 
will  not  alone  suffice.  Those  who  propose  to  follow  the 
profession  of  nursing  must  also  be  properly  instructed,  and 
some  degree  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  be  diffused  in 
the  community. 
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PREFACE. 


The  reports  and  notes  *  herewith  given  to  the  public 
contain  the  record  of  a  wonderful  labor,  and  an  equally 
wonderful  result.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  human 
miseries,  a  greater  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the 
twofold  privation,  on  the  very  threshold  of  existence,  of 
the  leading  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  What  parent, 
seeing  an  infant  child  so  disabled,  would  not  be  apt  to 
consider  death  a  happy  exchange  for  a  life  to  be  passed 
in  darkness,  ignorance  and  isolation? 

Such  a  fate  was  set  before  tjie  little  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  nevertheless  lived  not  only  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
benefits  of  civilized  society,  but  also,  by  her  extraor- 
dinary experience,  to  elucidate  the  mysterious  relations 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  to  illustrate,  in  her  outer 
darkness,  the  nature  of  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

When  Dr.  Howe  first  became  aware  of  Laura's  exist- 
ence, the  double  calamity  of  blindness  and  deafness  had 
rarely  been  observed,  and  never  relieved  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  The  way  by  which  knowledge  from  without 
should  make  entrance  into  her  mind  was  as  yet  unex- 
plored, and  every  step  in  it  was  purely  tentative. 

The  man  whose  genius  led  him  to  confront  this 
difficult  problem  was  of  the  order  of  those  who  so  corre- 

•  See  page  318. 
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spond  to  the  needs  of  their  time  that  they  are  called 
"providential "  people.  Dr.  Howe's  generous  and  impul- 
sive youth  had  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  desperate 
stand  which  Christianity  in  the  East  made  against  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turk,  backed  by  the  diplomacy  of 
western  Europe,  He  was  now  in  the  full  force  of  an 
energetic  and  self-contained  manhood.  Deep  in  his 
convictions,  sober  in  his  conclusions,  cautious  and 
patient  in  his  methods,  he  was  the  very  man  to  sit 
down  before  this  beleaguered  citadel,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  use  every  device  for  its  relief.  The  personage 
within  was  unknown  to  him  and  to  all,  save  in  her 
outer  aspect.  What  were  her  characteristics?  What 
her  tendencies  ?  If  he  should  ever  come  to  speech  with 
her,  would  she  prove  to  be  fully  and  normally  human  ? 
Would  her  spirit  be  amenable  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  thoughts  and  conduct  of  mankind  in  general? 

It  must  be  said  for  the  public,  which  became  aware 
of  this  case  and  its  progress,  that  it  followed  Dr.  Howe's 
advance  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  appearance  of 
his  annual  reports  was  waited  for  almost  as  are  the 
numbers  of  a  serial  in  a  magazine.  Much  of  this 
interest  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  an  achievement  so 
new  and  strange  as  was  the  impartment  of  language  to 
a  blind  deaf  mute.  Deeper  than  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  was  the  earnest  attention  with  which  men  of 
philosophic  mind,  all  the  world  over,  followed  the 
development  of  this  isolated  intelligence.  Francis  Lieber, 
the  eminent  author  of  *'  Political  Ethics  and  Hermeneu- 
tics,"  was  one  of  those  who  gave  much  thought  to 
Laura's  case.  Mr.  Stanley  Hall,  in  more  recent  times, 
has  made  it  the  foundation  of  some  valuable  studies. 
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If  the  man  upon  whom  this  task  devolved  had  features 
of  character  which  especially  fitted  him  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  also  one  in  which 
a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  education  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  noticeably  in  our  own.  Our  Puritan  forefathers 
knew  the  value  of  public  instruction,  and  provided  for  it 
in  such  measure  as  their  means  and  attainments  enabled 
them  to  do.  But  the  practical  education  afforded  by  a 
democratic  republican  government  in  this  favored  land 
had  brought  to  sight  not  only  new  and  improved  ways 
of  reaching  and  assisting  the  immature  mind,  but  also  a 
more  hopeful  conception  of  its  capacities.  ^The  study 
of  phrenology,  now  little  referred  to,  had  its  share  in 
promoting  this  more  sanguine  view  of  human  nature. 
Its  analysis  of  men's  moral  and  mental  constitution  was 
helpful  and  encouraging,  even  if  the  topical  correctness 
of  its  delineations  might  be  doubted.  It  appeared  that 
defects  of  character,  if  explained,  might  in  a  great 
degree  be  remedied,  while  the  ideal  of  a  general  harmony 
and  correspondence  between  even  the  opposite  traits 
of  man's  nature  would  stimulate  the  effort  to  keep 
all  natural  tendencies  within  the  limits  of  their  normal 
ofBce.  These  views,  not  new  in  mental  philosophy, 
were  yet  brought  much  nearer  to  the  popular  appre- 
hension by  the  labors  of  Spurzheim  and  George  Combe. 
Dr.  Howe,  while  not  literally  following  their  mapping 
out  of  the  human  cranium,  was  yet  aided  in  his  work 
by  the  close  observation  of  cranial  outline  and  of 
physical  temperament  to  which  the  perusal  of  these 
authors  led  him. 

The  phenomena  of  society  are  all  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     At  the  period  now  mentioned,  the 
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old,  aatocratic  aspect  of  learning  began  to  give  place 
to  a  more  humane  and  democratic  spirit.  The  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  side  of  culture  insensibly  put  out 
of  sight  the  forbidding  assumption  of  scholastic  pedantry. 
As  the  price  of  learning  was  soon  to  be  that  which 
every  intelligent  man  could  pay,  so  the  reward  of  high 
attainment  was  no  longer  to  be  sought  in  personal  honor 
and  distinction,  but  in  the  joy  of  helping  the  common, 
every-day  world  to  better  its  thinking  and  its  doing. 
The  labors  of  Horace  Mann  in  behalf  of  public  educa- 
tion belong  to  this  order  and  to  this  period.  They 
entitle  hiuu  to  grateful  remembrance  in  the  community 
in  which  he  became  an  apostle  of  rational  culture.  Mr. 
Mann,  like  Dr.  Howe,  was  at  once  a  practical  and  an 
ideal  philanthropist,  inspired  with  a  deep  enthusiasm 
which  expressed  itself  in  timely  words,  and  still  more 
in  deeds  of  lasting  benefit  to  humanity.  Trained  in 
the  legal  profession,  he  derived  from  it  the  clear  and 
logical  modes  of  thought  which  guided  his  public  life. 
The  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  introduction 
of  normal  schools  and  of  high-school  education  for  girls, 
were  matters  to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his 
life,  with  what  result  we  need  not  here  relate.  The 
friendship  which  united  these  two  noble  men  was  inti- 
mate and  lifelong.  Each  was  to  the  other  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Both  were  strenuous  opponents  of  every 
enslaving  agency,  and  resolute  advocates  of  principles 
truly  republican.  Dr.  Howe  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Mann 
with  reverent  affection.  The  writer  remembers  a  cer- 
tain very  thorough  overhauling  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  which  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Howe,  in  his 
one  year  of  service  on  the  school  board,  and  regarding 
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which  Horace  Mann  once  said,  ^'Only  an  angel  or  Sam 
Howe  could  have  done  this." 

So  the  little  Laura's  spiritual  birth  brought  her  within 
a  milder  atmosphere  than  that  which  pervaded  the 
Boston  of  the  Puritans.  Many  a  dark  shadow  of  intoler- 
ance had  been  chased  away,  many  a  cruel  chain  of 
doctrine  broken,  when  she  was  brought  into  intelligent 
conmiunion  with  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  Europe  Dr.  Howe's  great  services  to  humanity 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  foremost  spirits 
of  his  time.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sydney  Smith,  Harriet  Martineau,  Maria 
Edge  worth  —  these  persons  held  him  in  lifelong  esteem, 
and  in  their  brilliant  circle  he  was  again  and  again 
called  upon  to  relate  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the 
use  of  three  letters,  taught  after  months  of  weary 
endeavor  on  both  sides,  bad  opened  to  her  who  knew 
naught  else,  the  door  of  all  learning,  of  all  hope. 

This  narrative  belongs  to  the  past.  Laura  Bridgman 
has  followed  her  great  teacher  into  the  world  of  shadows, 
having  reached  and  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  on 
whose  decline  the  silent  messenger  found  her  near  the 
close  of  May  last.  The  story  is  one  which  the  world 
should  not  willingly  let  die.  Already  the  wonders 
wrought  in  her  case  have  been  helpful  to  children 
similarly  afflicted,  and  the  tuition  which,  for  her,  was 
doubtful  and  experimental,  is  now  almost  as  clearly 
defined  and  understood  as  other  teaching  is.  I  have 
only  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  blind  deaf  mutes,  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  of  whom  the  first,  a  child  of  nine  years,  in 
two   and   a  half  years'  time   has  come  to   surpass   the 
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attainments  of  many  seeing  children  of  her  age ;  while, 
the  progress  of  the  second  has  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  Laura  Bridgman  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  instruction. 

These  reports  preserve  in  the  most  genuine  form  the 
traces  of  the  way  which  was  so  arduous  to  Laura  and 
her  instructor,  and  which  was  to  be  so  full  of  cheering 
light  to  those  who  follow  them.  In  reading  these 
records,  we  may  still  see  this  angel  of  delivemnce 
walking  through  the  fields  of  knowledge  with  his  timid 
pupil  holding  by  his  hand.  Happier  still  is  it  to  feel 
that  this  deliverance  was  effected  in  the  person  of  one 
for  many,  and  that  education,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
can  bring  those  who  know  no  sight  nor  sound  of  this 
visible  universe  into  the  citizenship  of  the  world, 
making  them  living  and  efficient  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  God  on  earth. 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 
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REPORTS    OF    DR.    HOWE    ON    LAURA 
BRIDGMAN. 


The  first  account  of  Laura  Bridgman  appeared  in  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  institution,  for  the  year 
1837,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

Among  the  pupils  who  have  entered  during  the  last  year, 
is  one  whose  situation  makes  her  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  and  lively  sympathy ;  Laura  Bridgman,  a  very 
pretty,  intelligent,  and  sprightly  girl,  of  eight  years,  is 
entirely  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
smell,  *  and  has  been  so  since  her  infancy.  Here  is  a  human 
soul  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell;  all  the  avenues  to  it 
are  closed,  except  that  of  touch,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  be  but  a  blank;  nevertheless  it  is  active,  and  strug- 
gling continually  not  only  to  put  itself  in  communication  with 
things  without,  but  to  manifest  what  is  going  on  within 
itself.  The  child  is  constantly  active ;  she  runs  about  the 
house,  and  up  and  down  stairs;  she  frolics  with  the  other 
children,  or  plays  with  her  toys ;  she  dresses  and  undresses 
herself  with  great  quickness  and  precision,  and  behaves  with 
propriety  at  the  table  and  everywhere ;  she  knows  every 
inmate  of  the  house  by  the  touch,  and  is  very  affectionate 
to  them.  She  can  sew  and  knit  and  braid,  and  is  quite  as 
active  and  expert  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  children.  But 
all  this,    interesting   as   it  is,    is    nothing   compared   to   the 

*  For  aU  purposes  of  use  she  is  without  smell,  And  takes  no  notice  of  the 
odor  of  a  rose,  or  the  smell  of  cologne  water,  when  held  quite  near  her,  though 
acrid  and  pungent  odors  seem  to  aflect  the  olfactory  nerve. 
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mental  ^ phenomena  which  she  presents;  she  has  a  quick 
sense  of  propriety;  a  sense  of  property;  a  love  of  approba- 
tion; a  desire  to  appear  neatly  and  smoothly  dressed,  and 
to  make  others  notice  that  she  is  so;  a  strong  tendency  to 
imitation,  insomuch  that  she  will  sit  and  hold  a  book  steadily 
before  her  face  in  imitation  of  persons  reading.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  she  has  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
disconnected  with  the  feeling  that  such  an  action  will  be 
reproved,  and  such  an  one  approved  by  those  about  her; 
but  certain  it  is,  she  will  retain  nothing  belonging  to  another ; 
she  will  not  eat  an  apple  or  piece  of  cake  which  she  may 
find,  unless  signs  are  made  that  she  may  do  so.  She  has 
an  evident  pleasure  in  playfully  teasing  or  puzzling  others. 
The  different  states  of  her  mind  are  clearly  marked  upon 
her  countenance,  which  varies  with  hope  and  fear,  pleasure 
and  pain,  self-approbation  and  regret;  and  which,  when  she 
is  trying  to  study  out  anything,  assumes  an  expression  of 
intense  attention  and  thought. 

It  was  considered  doubtful  when  she  came  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  teach  her  any  regular  system  of  signs 
by  which  she  could  express  her  thoughts  or  understand  those 
of  others ;  it  was  deemed  highly  desirable,  however,  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  successful.  Common 
articles,  such  as  a  knife,  a  spoon,  a  book,  etc.,  were  first 
taken,  and  labelled  with  their  names  in  raised  letters;  she 
was  made  to  feel  carefully  of  the  article  with  the  name 
pasted  upon  it;  then  the  name  was  given  her  on  another 
piece  of  paper,  and  she  quickly  learned  to  associate  it  with 
the  thing.  Then,  the  name  of  the  thing  being  given  on  a 
separate  label,  she  was  required  to  select  the  thing  from 
a  number  of  other  articles,  or  to  find  the  article ;  for  instance, 
the  word  key  was  given  her,  on  a  bit  of  paper  in  raised 
letters;  she  would  at  once  feel  for  a  key  on  the  table,  and, 
not  finding  it,  would  rise  and  grope  her  way  to  the  door, 
and  place  the  paper  upon  the  key  with   an  expression  of 
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peculiar  gratification.  Thns  far  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  component  letters  of  the  word;  the  next  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  her  notion,  by  giving  her  metal 
types  with  the  separate  letters  on  their  ends ;  these  she  soon 
learned  to  arrange  and  to  spell  the  word;  for  instance,  the 
teacher  would  touch  the  child's  ear,  or  put  her  hand  on  a 
book,  then  to  the  lettere,  and  she  would  instantly  begin  to 
select  the  types  and  to  set  them  in  order  in  a  little  frame 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  when  she  had  spelled  the  word 
correctly,  she  would  show  her  satisfaction  and  assure  her 
teacher  that  she  understood  by  taking  all  the  letters  of  the 
word  and  putting  them  to  her  ear,  or  on  the  book. 

She  then  learned  the  aiTangement  of  the  letters  in  the 
ijphabet,  and  is  now  occupied  in  increasing  her  vocabulary 
of  words.  Having  learned  the  alphabet  and  the  arrangement 
of  letters  into  words,  which  she  associated  with  things,  she 
was  next  tanght  the  manual  alphabet,  as  used  by  the  deaf 
mutes ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and  wonder  to  see  how 
rapidly,  correctly  and  eagerly  she  goes  on  with  her  labors. 
Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new  object,  for  instance,  a  pen- 
cil, first  lets  her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use, 
then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  making  the  signs  for 
the  letters  with  her  own  fingers ;  the  child  grasps  her  hand 
and  feels  of  her  fingers,  as  the  different  letters  are  formed, 
she  turns  her  head  a  little  one  side,  like  a  person  listening 
closely,  her  lips  are  apart,  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe, 
and  her  countenance,  at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes  to 
a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson.  She  then  holds  up 
her  little  fingers  and  spells  the  word  in  the  manual  alpha- 
bet; next  takes  her  types  and  arranges  her  letters;  and 
last,  to  make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole  of 
the  types  composing  the  word,  and  places  them  upon  or  in 
contact  with  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be. 

The  process  of  teaching  her  is  of  course  slow  and  tedious ; 
the  different  steps  to*  it  must  be  suggested  by  her  successive 
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attainments,  for  there  are  no  precedents  to  go  by;*  but 
thus  far  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  She  has 
not  yet  been  long  enough  under  instruction  (four  months 
only)  to  have  got  beyond  the  names  of  substances ;  the 
more  difficult  task  of  giving  her  a  knowledge  of  names, 
expressive  of  qualities,  feelings,  etc.,  remains  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  No  sure  prognostic  can  be  made,  but  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  and  the 
eager  delight  with  which  she  lends  all  her  attention,  and  the 
strong  effort  she  evidently  makes  to  gain  new  ideas;  not 
from  fear  of  punishment,  or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  the 
pleasure  which  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  confers  upon 
her.  No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  in  efforts  to 
develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  this  interesting 
child,  and  no  opportunity  lost  of  gathering  for  science  what- 
ever mental  phenomena  her  singular  case  may  furnish. 

The  most  complete  narrative  of  Laura's  early  years 
appears  in  the  following  appendix  to  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report,  for  the  year  1840.  It  contains  a  brief 
extract  from  the  first  account  of  Laura;  but,  this 
account  having  already  been  given  in  full,  the  extract 
is  not  repeated.  The  appendix  has  been  amplified 
by  inserting,  instead  of  extracts,  the  entire  reports 
on  this  case  made  in  1838  and  1839,  and  the  foot 
notes  on  page  160,  in  order  to  make  this  a  complete 
history   to   the   close   of  the   year   1840. 

*  Jnlia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  in  the  InsHtntion  for  the  Deaf 
Mutes,  at  Hartford,  did  nut  succeed  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  written  signs 
significative  of  objects.  Julia  possessed  her  senses  until  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
she  is  aided  by  a  sense  of  smell,  sharpened  by  practice,  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
vulture,  while  Laura  has  it  so  imperfectly  as  that  she  may  be  said  to  be  without 
smell.  James  Mitchell,  whose  case  is  noticed  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  other  phi- 
losophers, did  not  learn  any  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  nor  is  there  any  case  on 
record  of  a  person  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  succeeding  in  doing  so. 
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[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  IS40.] 
APPENDIX  A. 


To  the  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Laura  Bridgman  has  become  extensively 
known.  Human  sympathies  are  always  ready  to  be  poured 
out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  human  sufifering.  The 
privation  of  any  one  sense  is  supposed  to  be  a  dreadful 
calamity,  and  calls  at  once  for  our  sympathy  with  the 
sufferer;  but  when  a  human  being  is  known  to  be  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  without  smell,  and  with  imperfect  taste,  that 
being  excites  the  tender  compassion  of  all  who  feel,  and 
becomes  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  those  who  reflect, 
as  well  as  feel.  When  the  supposed  sufferer  is  a  child, 
—  a  girl,  —  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  the  sympathy  and 
the    interest  are   naturally  increased. 

Such  is  the  case  with  our  beloved  pupil,  Laura  Bridg- 
man; and  so  general  is  the  interest  which  she  has  ex- 
cited, and  so  numerous  are  thei  inquiries  concerning  her, 
that  I  have  thought  it  would  be  showing  proper  respect 
to  the  public  of  this  section  of  the  country,  to  publish, 
in  the  next  annual  report,  a  short  history  of  her  case. 
It  is  true,  an  account  of  the  manner  of  teaching  her, 
and  of  her  progress  from  year  to  year,  has  been  given 
in  the  reports  of  1838,  '39,  and  '40.  But  those  reports 
are  seldom  preserved ;  and  hundreds  of  people  have  seen 
her  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  year.  I  therefore 
submit  the   following  imperfect  outline   of  her  history. 

She  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1829.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  very  sprightly  'and  pretty,  infant,  with 
bright  blue  eyes.       She  was,  however,  so  puny  and  feeble, 
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UDtil  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  that  her  parents  hardly 
hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was  subject  to  severe  fits,  which 
seemed  to  rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  its  power  of  endurance, 
and  life  was  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure;  but,  when  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided,  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was  perfectly  well. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  their 
growth,  rapidly  developed  themselves;  and  during  the  four 
months  of  health  which  she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (making 
due  allowance  for  a  fond  mother's  account)  to  have  dis- 
played a  considerable   degree   of  intelligence.  • 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  again ;  her  disease  raged 
with  great  violence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their  contents  were 
discharged.  But  though  sight  and  hearing  were  gone  for- 
ever, the  poor  child's  sufferings  were  not  ended;  the  fever 
raged  during  seven  weeks ;  f  ^^  for  five  months  she  was 
kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room ;  it  was  a  year  before 
she  could  walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day."  It  was  now  observed  that  her 
sense  of  smell  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  that  her  taste  was   much   blunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age  that  the  poor  child's 
bodily  health  seemed  restored,  and  she  was  able  to  enter 
upon  her   apprenticeship  of  life  and  the  world.  J 

*  An  appendix  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Report,  which  gives  a  similar, 
though  less  complete,  account  of  Laura's  infancy,  says  that  "when  she 
attained  her  second  year  she  was  more  intelligent  and  sprightly  than  com- 
mon children;  she  could  already  prattle  some  words,  and  had  mastered 
the  difference  between  A  and  B." 

t  During  which  time  it  is  said  that  "  she  tasted  not  a  morsel  of  food." 
X  In  the  same  appendix  it  is  stated  that  "  as  her  health  and  strength 
began  to  be  established,  she  learned  to  go  about  the  house  and  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  be  employed;  not  by  looks,  for  she  was  blind;  not  by 
words,  for  she  was  dumb.  She  could,  it  is  true,  for  a  time  pronounce 
the  few  words  she  had  before  learned;  but  not  bearing  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  she  soon  lost  the  command  of  her  articulation;  the  sound 
answered  not  to  <be  thought;  the  will  lost  command  of  the  tongue;  and 
the   last  articulate  word   she  was   ever  heard  to  utter  was,  "book!** 
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Bat  what  a  situation  was  hers!  The  darkness  and  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  were  around  her :  no  mother's .  smile 
called  forth  her  answering  smile;  no  father's  voice  taught 
her  to  imitate  his  sounds;  to  her,  brothers  and  sisters 
were  but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but 
which  differed  not  from  the  furniture  of  the  house,  save 
in  warmth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  not  even 
in  these  respects  from  the  dog  and  the  cat.  * 

But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been  implanted  within 
her  .could  not  die,  nor  be  maimed  nor  mutilated ;  and 
though  most  of  its  avenues  of  communication  with  the 
world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest  itself  through 
the  others.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  she  began  to 
explore  the  room,  and  then  the  house ;  she  became 
familiar  with  the  form,  density,  weight  and  heat,  of  every 
article  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  She  followed  her 
mother,  and  felt  of  her  hands  and  ai-ms,  as  she  was  oc- 
cupied about  the  house ;  and  her  disposition  to  imitate 
led  her  to  repeat  everything  herself.  She  even  learned 
to  sew   a  little,   and  to  knit. 

Her  affections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed  to 
be  lavished  upon  the  members  of  her  family  with  peculiar 
force. 

But  the  means  of  communication  with  her  were  very 
limited ;  she  could  only  be  told  to  go  to  a  place  by  being 
pushed;  or  to  come  to  one  by  a  sign  of  drawing  her. 
Patting  her  gently  on  the  head  signified  approbation;  on 
the   back,   disapprobation. 

She  showed  every  disposition  to  learn,  and  manifestly 
began  to  use  a  natural  language  of  her  own ;  she  had  a 
sign  to  express  her  idea  of  each  member  of  the  family ; 
as  drawing  her  fingers  down  each  side  of  her  face,  to 
allude  to  the  whiskers  of  one;  twirling  her  hand  around, 
in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  a  spinning  wheel,  for 
another;    and  so  on.  *  But,   although  she  received  all  the 
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aid  that  a  kind  mother  could  bestow,  she  soon  began  to 
give  proof  of  the  importance  of  language  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  character;  caressing  and  chiding  will  do 
for  infants  and  dogs,  but  not  for  children ;  and  by  the 
time  Laura  was  seven  years  old,  the  moral  effects  of  her 
privation  began  to  appear.  There  was  nothing  to  control 
her  will  but  the  absolute  power  of  another,  and  humanity 
revolts  *  at  this ;  she  had  already  begun  to  disregard  all 
but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  father;  and  it  was  evident 
that,  as  the  propensities  should  increase  with  her  physical 
growth,  so  would   the  difficulty  of   restraining  them  increase. 

At  this  time  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  the  child, 
and  immediately  hastened  to  Hanover  to  see  her.  I  found 
her  with  a  well- formed  figure;  a  strongly-marked,  nervous- 
sanguine  temperament;  a  large  and  beautifully  shaped  head, 
and  the  whplc  system  in  healthy  action. 

Here  seemed  a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  an  indi- 
vidual, and  of  trying  a  plan  for  the  education  of  a  deaf 
and  blind  person,  which  I  had  formed  on  seeing  Julia 
Brace,  at  Hartford. 

The  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to  her  coming 
to  Boston ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1837,  they  brought 
her  to  the  institution. 

For  a  while  she  was  much  bewildered ;  and  after  waiting 
about  two  weeks,  until  she  became  acquainted  with  her  new 
locality,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 

There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted:  either  to  go 
on  and  build  up  a  language  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural  language  which  she  had  already  herself  commenced, 
or  to  teach  her  the  purely  arbitrary  language  in  common 
use;  that  is,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual  thing, 
or  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by  the  combination 
of  which  she  might  express   her  idea  of  the   existence,  and 
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the  mode  and  condition  of  existence,  of  anything.  The 
former  would  have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual ;  the  latter 
seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if  accomplished,  very  effectual :  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  try  ihe  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles  in 
common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  etc.,  and 
pasting  ui)on  them  labels  with  their  names  printed  in  raised 
letters.  These  she  felt  of  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of 
coarse,  distinguished  that  the  crooked  lines  spoon  differed 
as  much  from  the  crooked  lines  key,  as  the  spoon  differed 
from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small,  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words  printed 
nix>n  them,  were  put  into  her  hands ;  and  she  soon  observed 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles. 
She  showed  her  perception  of  this  similarity  by  laying  the 
label  key  upon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the 
spoon.  She  was  here  encouraged  by  the  natural  sign  of 
approbation,  patting  on  the  head. 

Tlie  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all  the  articles 
which  she  could  handle ;  and  she  very  easily  learned  to 
place  the  proper  .labels  upon  them.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  intellectual  exercise  was  that  of  imita- 
tion and  memory.  She  recollected  that  the  label  book  was 
placed  upon  a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  process,  first  from 
imitation,  next  from  memory,  with  no  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  approbation,  and  apparently  without  the  intellectual 
perception  of  any  relation  betvveen  the  things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  letters  were 
given  to  her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper :  they  were  arranged 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  spell  book^  key,  etc. ;  then  they  were 
mixed  up  in  a  heap,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to 
arrange  them  herself,  so  as  to  express  the  words  book,  key, 
etc.,  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and  the  suc- 
cess   about   as   great   as    teaching    a   very    knowing   dog,   a 
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variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
meot,  and  patiently  imitated  everything  her  teacher  did  ;  but 
DOW  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began 
to  work,  she  perceived  that  here  was  a  wa}'  by  which  she 
could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her 
own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her 
countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot,  —  it  was  an  immoital  spirit,  eagerly 
seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits !  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her  countenance ;  I  saw 
that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  pei*severing,  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  related,  and  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  not  so  was  the  process ;  for  many  weeks  of 
appaiently  unprofitable  labor  were  passed  before  it  was 
effected. 

When  it  was  said  above  that  a  sign  was  made,  it  was 
intended  to  say  that  the  action  was  performed  by  her 
teacher,  she  feeling  of  his  hands,  and  then  imitating  the 
motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types,  with 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends; 
also  a  board,  in  which  were  square  holes,  into  which  holes 
she  could  set  the  types,  so  that  the  letters  on  their  ends 
could  alone  be  felt  above  the  surface. 

Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to  her,  —  for  instance, 
a  pencil  or  a  watch,  —  she  would  select  the  component  letters, 
and  arrange  them  on  her  board,  and  read  them  with  appar- 
ent pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this  way,  until 
her  vocabulary  became  extensive;  and  then  the  important 
step  was  taken  of  teaching  her  how  to  represent  the  differ- 
ent letters    by  the   position   of    her   fingere,    instead   of   the 
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cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  board  and  types.  She  accom- 
plished this  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intellect  had  begun 
to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher,  and   her  progress  was  rapid. 

This  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after  she  had 
commenced,  that  the  firat  report*  of  her  case  was  made. 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in  gratify- 
ing her  eager  inquiries  for  the  names  of  every  object  which 
she  could  possibly  handle ;  in  exercising  her  in  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet;  in  extending  by  every  possible  way 
her  knowledge  of  the  physical  relations  of  things;  and  in 
taking  proper  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was  made,  as 
follows :  — 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  report  of  the  last  Board, 
particular  mention  was  made  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
named  Laura  Bridgman,  then  a  pupil,  and  promise  was  given  of 
further  notice  of  her  ease. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and 
never  exercises  her  sense  *  smell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her 
mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds, 
and  pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  conception ;  nevertheless  she  seems 
as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb;  and  the  employment 
of  her  intellectual  faculties,  the  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives 
her  a  vivid  plejisure,  which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy 
and  gaiety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and,  when 
playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds 
loudest  of  the  group. 

When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting 
or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours;  if  she  has  no  occu- 
pation, she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or 
recalling  past  impressions;  she  counts  with  her  fingei-s,  or  spells 
out  names  of  things  which  she  has  recently  learned,  in  the  man- 

•  See  p.  155. 
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ual  alphabet  of  tho  deaf  mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion 
she  reasons,  reflects,  and  argues ;  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong  with 
the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her 
left,  as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation;  if  right, 
then  she  pats  herself  upon  the  head  and  looks  pleased.  She 
sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  w^ng  with  the  left  hand, 
looks  roguish  for  a  moment,  and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right 
hand  strikes  the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes;  and  she  spells  out  the 
words  and  sentences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that 
only  those  accustomed  to  this  language  can  follow,  with  the  eye, 
the  rapid  motions  of  her  fingers. 

But,  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her 
thoughts  ui)on  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  she  resids  the  words  thus  written  by  others,  grasping  their 
hand  in  hers,  and  following  every  movement  of  their  fingers,  as 
letter  after  letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  she  converses  with  her  blind  playmates;  and  noth- 
ing can  more  forcibly  show  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter 
to  its  purpose,  than  a  meeting  between  them.  For,  if  great  talent 
and  skill  are  necessary  for  two  pantofHImes  to  paint  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  how  much  greater  the  difficulty  when  dark- 
ness shrouds  them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound ! 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with  her  hands 
spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly 
a  bright  smile  of  re(rognition,  an  intertwining  of  arms,  a  grasping 
of  hands,  and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose 
rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  fi*om  the  out- 
posts of  one  mind  to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and 
answers,  exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there  are  kissings  and  part- 
ings, just  as  between  little  children  with  all  their  senses. 

One  such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  that 
mind  is  the  result  of  sensation,  tlian  folios  of  learned  argument. 
If  those  philosophers  who  consider  man  as  only  the  most  perfect 
animal,  and  attribute  his  superiority  to  his  senses,  be  correct,  then 
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a  dog  or  a  monkey  should  hay^  mental  power  quadruple  that  of  * 
poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  but  one  sense. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  this  child  has  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  that  others  of  her  age  have;  very  far  from 
it;  she  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  knowledge  of  language 
is  not  greater  than  a  common  child  of  three  years.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  communicating  knowledge  of  facts,  positive 
qualities  of  bodies,  numbers,  etc.;  but  the  words  expresHve  of 
theni,  which  other  children  learn  by  hearing,  as  they  learn  to 
talk,  must  all  be  communicated  to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedi- 
ous method.  In  all  the  knowledge  whigh  is  acquired  by  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  she  is  of  course  backward;  because,  previous  to 
her  coming  here,  her  perceptive  faculties  were  probably  less  exer- 
cised in  one  week  than  those  of  common  children  are  in  one  hour. 

What  may  be  termed  her  moral  nature,  however,  her  sentiments 
and  affections,  her  sense  of  propriety,  of  right,  of  property,  etc., 
is  equally  well  developed  as  those  of  other  children. 

She  is  now  able  to  understand  simple  sentences  expressive  of 
action ;  as,  "  shut  the  door,"  "  give  me  a  book, "  etc. ;  or,  rather, 
as  she  expresses  it,  **shut  door,"  "give  book,"  for  she  does  not 
know  the  force  of  the  particles,  the  and  a,  any  more  than  a  prat- 
tling infant,  who  understands, — give  cake, —  but  puts  in  me  and  a 
from  imitation,  without  knowing  their  meaning;  or  than  many 
a  child  in  school  understands  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  though  he  has  gone  through  all  the  parsing  exercises  and 
can  give  a  rule  for  everything  about  it. 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had  left  home, 
her  mother  came  to  visit  her,  and  the  scene  of  their  meet- 
ing was  an  interesting  one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing 
eyes  upon  her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  playing  about  the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran 
against  her,  and  at  once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  exam- 
ining her  dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but, 
not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from  a  stranger, 
and  the  poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang  she  felt,  at 
finding  that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 
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She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to 
wear  at  home,  which  were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once, 
who,  with  much  joy,  put  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought 
me  eagerly,  to  say  she  understood  the  string  was  from  her 
home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but  poor  Laura  repelled 
her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she 
began  to  look  much  interested ;  she  examined  the  stranger 
much  closer,  and  gave  me  to  undei-stand  that  she  knew  she 
came  from  Hanover;  she  even  endured  her  caresses,  but 
would  leave  her  with  indifference  at  the  slightest  signal. 
The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to  behold ;  for, 
although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  recognized, 
the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  with  cold  indifference  by 
a  darling  child  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again, 
a  vague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind,  that  this 
could  not  be  a  stranger ;  she  therefore  felt  of  her  hands  very 
eagerly,  while  her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
intense  interest;  she  became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly 
red;  hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and 
never  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly  painted  upon 
the  human  face.  At  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty,  the 
mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly; 
when  at  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust 
and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as  with  an  expression 
of  exceeding  joy  she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of  her 
parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her  fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded;  the  playthings 
which  were  offered  to  her  were  utterly  disregai'ded ;  her 
playmates,  for  whom  but  a  moment  before  she  gladly  left 
the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to  pull  her  from  her  mother ; 
and,  though  she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous  obedience 
to   my  signal  to   follow  me,    it   was   evidently  with   painful 
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reluctance.  She  clung  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and 
fearful ;  and  when,  after  a  moment,  I  took  her  to  her  mother, 
she  sprang  to  her  arms,  and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

I  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  intense  interest,  being 
desirous  of  learning  from  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of 
her  mind ;  but  I  now  left  them  to  indulge  unobserved  those 
delicious  feelings,  which  those  who  have  known  a  mother's 
love%may  conceive,  but  which  cannot  be  expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura  and  her  mother, 
showed  alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  child ;  and  was  thus  noticed  at  the  time ;  — 

Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door,  clinging  close  to 
her  all  the  way,  until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she 
paused,  and  felt  around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiv- 
ing the  matron,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasped  her  with 
one  hand,  holding  on  convulsively  to  her  mother  with  the  other, 
and  thus  she  stood  for  a  moment;  then  she  dropped  her  mother's 
hand,  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and,  turning  round,  clung 
sobbing  to  the  matron,  while  her  mother  departed,  with  emotions 
as  deep  as  those  of  her  child. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  after  she  had  been  twenty- 
eight  months  under  instruction,  the  following  report  was 
made  of  her  case:  — 

There  is  one  whose  situation  is  so  peculiar,  and  whose  case  is 
so  interesting  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  making  particular  mention  of  it;  we  allude  to  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  mentioned  in  the  two 
last  reports. 

The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  expressing  her  ideas,  is  truly  gratify- 
ing. She  uses  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes  with  great 
facility  and  great  rapidity;  she  has  increased  her  vocabulary  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  names  of  all  common  objects;  she  uses 
a^ectives  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  such  as  hard,  soft, 
sweet,  sour,  etc.;  verbs  expressive  of  action,  as  give,  take,  ride, 
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run,  etc.,  in  the  present,  past,  and  future  tense;  she  connects 
adjectives  with  nouns  to  express  their  qualities:  she  introduces 
verbs  into  sentences  and  connects  them  by  conjunctions;  for 
instance,  a  gentleman  having  given  her  an  apple,  she  said,  man 
give  Laura  sweet  apple.  She  can  count  to  high  numbers;  she  can 
add  and  subtract  small  numbers 

But  the  most  gratifying  acquirement  which  she  has  made,  and 
the  one  which  has  given  her  the  most  delight,  is  the  power  of 
writing  a  legible  hand,  and  expressing  her  thoughts  upon  paper; 
she  writes  with  a  pencil  in  a  grooved  line,  and  makes  her  lettei*s 
clear  and  distinct. 

She  was  sadly  puzzled  at  fii*st  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
process  to  which  she  was  subjected,  but,  when  the  idea  dawned 
upt)n  her  mind,  that  by  means  of  it  she  could  convey  intelligence 
to  her  mother,  her  delight  was  unbounded.  She  applied  herself 
with  great  diligence,  and  in  a  few  months  actually  wrote  a  legi- 
ble letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  conveyed  information  of 
her  being  well,  and  of  her  coming  home  in  ten  weeks.  It  was 
indeed  only  the  skeleton  of  a  letter;  but  still  it  expressed,  in 
legible  characters,  a  vague  outline  of  the  ideas  which  were  pass- 
ing in  her  mind.  She  was  very  impatient  to  have  (he  man  carry 
this  letter,  for  she  supposed  that  the  utmost  limit  of  the  post- 
office  department  was  to  employ  a  man  to  run  backwai'd  and 
forward  between  our  institution  and  the  different  towns  where 
the  pupils  live,  to  fetch  and  carry  letters. 

She  has  improved  very  much  in  personal  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  intellect;  her  countenance  beams  with  intelligence;  she  is 
always  active  at  study,  work,  or  play;  she  never  repines,  and 
most  of  the  time  is  gay  and  frolicsome. 

She  is  now  very  expert  with  her  needle,  she  knits  very  easily, 
and  can  make  twine  bags  and  various  fancy  articles  very  prettily. 
She  is  very  docile,  has  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  dresses  herself 
with  great  neatness,  and  is  always  correct  in  her  deportment.  In 
short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  in  the  possession  of  all 
her  senses,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  that  wealth  and 
parental  love  can  bestow,  who  is  more  contented  and  cheerful,  or 
to  whom  existence  seems  a  greater  blessing  than  it  does  to  this 
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bereaved   creature,   for  whom   the  sun   has  no  light,  the  air  no 
sound,  and  the  flowers  no  color  or  smell. 

For  the  method  of  teaching  her,  and  for  further  particulars  of 
her  case,  we  refer  j'ou  to  Appendix  B. 

Appendix  B. 

The  accoimt  given  in  the  report  of  Laura  Bridgman,  tnough 
sufficiently  minute  for  conveying  an  idea  of  her  situation  and  ac- 
quirements, is  not  sufficiently  so  for  those  who  regard  her  case 
as  interesting  and  important  in  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

Such  persons  are  assured  that  careful  observations  continue  to  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  order  of  developments  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  intellectual  faculties.  The  result  will 
probably  be  made  public;  meantime,  the  following  general  obser- 
vations, added  to  those  in  the  last  reports,  will  serve  to  make  out 
a  general  continuous  history  of  the  case. 

Having  mastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and 
learned  to  spell  readily  the  names  of  everything  within  her 
reach,  she  was  then  taught  words  expressive  of  positive  qualities, 
as  hardness,  softness;  and  she  readily  learned  to  express  the 
quality,  by  connecting  the  adjective  hard  or  soft  with  the  sub- 
stantive; though  she  generally  followed  what  one  would  suppose 
to  be  the  natural  order  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  placing  the 
substantive  first. 

It  was  found  too  difficult,  however,  then,  to  make  her  under- 
stand any  general  expression  of  quality,  as  hardness,  softness,  in 
the  abstract.  Indeed,  this  is  a  process  of  mind  most  difficult  of 
performance  to  any,  especially  to  deaf  mutes. 

One  of  her  earliest  sentences  after  learning  the  adjectives  was 
this:  she  had  found  tlie  matron  ill,  and  understood  that  her  head 
pained  her,  so  she  said,  "  Smith  head  sick — Laura  sorry ^ 

Next  she  was  put  to  the  positive  expression  of  relation  to 
place,  which  she  could  understand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was 
taken  and  placed  on  a  box,  then  the  words  were  spelled  to  her, 
and  she  repeated  them  from  imitation.  Then  the  ring  was  placed 
on  a  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her  to  spell;  she  spelled  ring  on  box; 
but,  being  checked,  and  the  right  words  given,  she  immediately 
began  to  exercise  her  judgment,  and,  as  usual,  seemed  intently 
thinking.    Then  the  same  was  repeated  with  a  bag,  a  desk,  and  a 
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great  many  other  things,  until,  at  last,  she  learned  that  she  must 
name  the  thing  on  which  the  article  was. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  the  box,  and  the  words 
ring  in  box  given  her;  this  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes,  and 
she  would  make  mistakes;  for  instance,  after  she  had  learned  to 
say  correctly  whether  the  ring  was  on  or  in  a  box,  a  drawer,  a 
hat,  a  bucket,  etc.,  if  she  were  asked  where  is  house,  or  matron, 
she  would  say  in  box.  Cross-questioning,  however,  is  seldom 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  she  really  understands  the  force  of 
the  words  she  is  learning;  for  when  the  true  meaning  dawns 
upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads  to  her  countenance. 

lu  this  case  the  perception  seemed  instantaneous,  and  the 
natural  sign  by  which  she  expressed  it  was  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing: she  spelled  o  n,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other;  then  she 
spelled  inio^  and  inclosed  one  hand  within  the  other. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  her  common  expressions, 
or  the  meaning  of  them,  may  be  found  from  the  fact  that  a 
lesson  of  two  hours  upon  the  words  right  and  left  was  deemed 
very  profitable,  if  she  in  that  time  really  mastered  the  idea. 

Ko  definite  course  of  instruction  can  be  marked  out,  for  her 
inquisitiveness  is  so  great  that  she  is  very  much  disconcerted  if 
any  question  which  occurs  to  her  is  deferred  until  the  lesson  is 
over.  It  is  deemed  best  to  gratify  her,  if  her  inquiry  has  any 
bearing  on  the  lesson ;  and  often  she  leads  her  teacher  far  away 
from  the  objects  he  commenced  with.  For  instance,  picking  up  a 
nail  in  one  of  her  lessons,  she  instantly  asked  its  name,  and  it 
being  spelled,  she  was  dissatisGed,  and  thought  the  teacher  had 
made  a  mistake,  for  she  knew  nail  stood  for  her  finger  nail ;  and 
she  was  very  anxioas  to  go  to  headquarters,  to  be  sure  the 
teacher  was  light. 

She  often  asks  questions  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily answered  to  her,  for  it  is  painful  to  excite  such  a  vivid 
curiosity  as  now  exists  in  her  mind,  and  then  balk  it.  For  in- 
stance, she  once  asked  with  much  eagerness  why  one  arrange- 
ment of  letters  was  not  as  good  as  another  to  express  the  name 
of  a  thing;  as,  why  tac  should  not  express  the  idea  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  cat.  This  she  expressed  partly  by  signs  and 
partly  by  words,  but  her  meaning  was  perfectly  clear;  she  was 
puzzled,  and  wished  an  explanation. 
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An  extract  from  the  diary  kept  by  her  instructor  will  give  an 
idea  of  her  manner  of  questioning :  — 

December  3. 

Spent  one  honr  In  giving  Lanra  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  left 
and  right.  She  readily  conceived  that  left  hand  meant  her  left  hand,  but 
with  difficnlty  generalized  the  term.  At  last,  however,  she  caught  the  idea, 
and  eagerly  spelled  the  names  of  her  arms,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  ears,  etc.,  as 
they  were  touched,  and  named  them,  right  or  left,  as  might  be;  suddenly 
pausing,  however,  and  looking  puzzled,  she  put  her  finger  on  her  nose,  and 
asked  if  that  were  left  or  right;  thus  she  continually  puzzles  one;  but 
such  is  her  eagerness  to  find  out  one's  meaning,  sach  a  zealous  co-operation 
is  there  on  her  part,  that  it  is  a  delightful  task  to  teach  ber. 

Uses  to-day  freely  the  prepositions  in  and  on;  she  says  teacher  sitting  in 
sofa :  do  not  dare  to  correct  her  in  such  cases  of  anomalous  usage  of  the 
prepoeition,  but  prefer  to  let  ber  be  in  error,  than  shake  her  faith  in  a  rule 
given;  the  corrections  must  be  made  by  and  by;  the  sofa  having  sides,  she 
naturally  says  in. 

In  her  eagerness  to  advance  ber  knowledge  of  words  and  to 
communicate  ber  ideas,  she  coins  words,  and  is  always  guided  by 
analogy.  Sometimes  her  process  of  word-making  is  very  inter- 
esting; for  instance,  after  some  time  spent  in  giving  her  an  idea 
of  the  abstract  meaning  of  o/one,  she  seemed  to  obtain  it,  and 
miderstanding  that  being  by  one's  self  was  to  be  alone,  or  aUone. 
She  was  told  to  go  to  her  chamber,  or  school,  or  elsewhere,  and 
return  alone ;  she  did  so,  but  soon  after,  wishing  to  go  with  one 
of  the  little  girls,  she  strove  to  express  her  meaning  thus,  "  Laura 
go  al'iwoV 

The  same  eagerness  is  manifested  in  her  attempts  to  define  for 
the  purpose  of  classification ;  for  instance,  some  one  giving  her 
the  word  bachelor,  she  came  to  her  teacher  for  a  definition ;  she 
was  taught  that  men  who  had  wives  were  husbands,  those  who 
had  none,  bachelors;  when  asked  if  she  understood,  she  said 
"man  no  have  wife  bachelor — Tenny  bachelor;'*''  referring  to  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  Being  told  to  define  bachelor,  she  said 
"  bachelor,  no  have  wife  and  smoke  pipe?''  Thus  sher  considered 
the  individual  peculiarity  of  smoking,  in  one  person,  as  a  specific 
mark  of  the  species  bachelor.  Then,  in  order  to  test  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  it  was  said  by  her  teacher,  "Tenny  has  got 
DO  wife ;  what  is  Tenny  ^ "  She  paused,  and  then  said,  "  Tenny 
i$  wrong  r^ 
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The  word  widow  being  explained  to  her,  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  dead,  and  she  being  called  upon  to  define,  she  said, 
**  u^07V  is  woman,  man  dead  and  cold^  and  eked  out  her  mean- 
ing by  sinking  down  and  dropping  her  hand,  to  signify  in  the 
groujid.  The  two  last  words  she  added  herself,  they  not  having 
been  in  the  definition;  but  she  instantly  associates  the  idea  of 
coldness  and  burial  with  death.  Iler  having  acquired  any  idea 
of  death  was  not  by  the  wish  of  her  teacher,  it  having  been  his 
intention  to  reserve  the  subject  until  such  a  development  of  her 
reason  should  be  attained  as  would  enable  him  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  it.  He  hopes  still,  by  aid  of  the  analogy  of  the  germi- 
nation and  growth  of  plants,  to  give  her  a  consoling  hope  of 
resurrection,  to  counterbalance  the  almost  instinctive  dread  of 
death.  She  had  touched  a  dead  body  before  she  came  to  the 
institution. 

She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  active  verbs,  es- 
pecially those  expressive  of  tangible  actio7i;  as,  to  walk,  to  run, 
to  sew,  to  shake.  At  first,  of  course,  no  distinction  could  be 
made  of  mood  and  tense;  she  used  the  words  in  a  general 
sense,  and  according  to  the  order  of  her  sense  of  ideas;  thus, 
in  asking  some  one  to  give  her  bread,  she  would  first  use  the 
word  expressive  of  the  leading  idea,  and  say,  ^^  Laura,  bread, 
givey  If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say  »*  Water,  drink, 
Laura.^  Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  of  the  difference  of  the  past,  present  and  future  tense; 
for  instance,  here  is  an  early  sentence,  '^*  Keller  is  sick  —  when 
ufill  Keller  well;'''  the  use  of  be  she  had  not  acquired. 

Having  acquired  the  use  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  it  was  deemed  time  to  make  the  ex{>eri- 
ment  of  tryiag.  to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  show  her  that  she 
might  communicate  her  ideas  to  persons  not  in  contact  with  her. 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute  amazement  with  which 
she  submitted  to  the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she  imitated 
every  motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her 
pencil  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  track,  until  she  could 
form  the  letter.  But  when  at  last  the  idea  dawned  upon  her, 
that  by  this  mysterious  process  she  could  make  other  people 
understand  what  she  thought,  her  joy  was  boundless.  Never 
did  a  child  apply  more   eagerly  and  joyfully  to  any  task  than 
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she  did  to  this,  and  in  a  few  mouths  she  could  make  every  let- 
ter distinctly,  and  separate  words  from  each  other. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  her  fondness  for 
teasing,  or  innocent  fan  or  mischief.  Her  teacher,  looking  one 
day  unobserved  into  the  girls'  play-room,  saw  three  blind  girls 
plaj'ing  with  the  rocking-horse.  Laura  was  on  the  crupper, 
another  in  the  saddle,  and  a  third  clinging  on  the  neck,  and  they 
were  all  in  high  glee,  swinging  backward  and  forward  as  far 
as  the  rockers  would  roll.  There  was  a  peculiarly  arch  look  in 
Laura's  countenance, — the  natural  language  of  sly  fun.  She 
seemed  prepared  to  give  a  spring,  and  suddenly  when  her  end 
was  lowest,  and  the  othei-s  were  perched  high  in  the  air,  she 
sidled  quickly  off  upon  the  floor,  and  down  went  the  other  end 
so  swiftly  as  to  throw  the  girls  off  the  horse.  This  Laura  evi- 
dently expected,  for  she  stood  a  moment  convulsed  with  laughter, 
then  ran  eagerly  forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  find  the 
girls,  and  almost  screamed  with  joy.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
got  hold  of  one  of  them,  she  perceived  that  she  was  hurt,  and 
instantly  her  countenance  changed;  she  seemed  shocked  and 
grieved,  and,  after  caressing  and  comforting  her  playmate,  she 
found  the  other,  and  seemed  to  apologize  by  spelling  the  word 
tmrong^  and  caressing  her. 

When  she  can  puzzle  her  teacher,  she  is  pleased,  and  often 
purposely  spells  a  word  wrong  with  a  playful  look;  and,  if  she 
catch  her  teacher  in  a  mistake,  she  bursts  into  an  ecstacy  of 
laughter. 

When  her  teacher  had  been  at  work  giving  her  an  idea  of  the 
words  carpenter,  chair  maker,  painter,  etc.,  in  a  generic  sense, 
and  told  her  that  blacksmith  made  nails^  she  instantly  held  up 
her  fingers,  and  asked  if  blacksmith  made  them,  though  she 
Icnew  well  he  did  not. 

With  little  girls  of  her  own  age  she  is  full  of  frolic  and  fun, 
and  no  one  enjoys  a  game  at  romps  more  than  Laura. 

She  has  the  same  fondness  for  a  dress,  for  ribbons,  and  for 
finery  as  other  girls  of  her  age,  and,  as  a  proof  that  it  arises 
from  the  same  amiable  desire  of  pleasing  others,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  whenever  she  has  a  new  bonnet  or  any  new  article 
of  dress,  she  is  particularly  desirous  to  go  to  meeting,  or  to  go 
out  with  it.    If  people  do  not  notice  it,  she  directs  their  attention 
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by  placing  their  hands  upon  it.  Generally  she  indicates  her 
preference  for  such  visitors  as  are  the  best  dressed. 

She  is  so  much  in  company  with  blind  persons  that  she  thinks 
blindness  common;  and,  when  first  meeting  persons,  she  asks  if 
they  are  blind,  or  she  feels  of  their  eyes.  She  evidently  knows 
that  the  blind  differ  from  seeing  persons,  for  when  she  shpws 
blind  persons  anything,  she  always  puts  their  fingers  on  it. 

She  seems  to  have  a  perception  of  character,  and  to  have  no 
esteem  for  those  who  have  little  intellect.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  significant  of  her  perception  of  character,  and  shows  that 
from  her  friends  she  requires  something  more  than  good-natured 
indulgence. 

A  new  scholar  entered  school,  a  little  girl  about  Laura^s  age. 
She  was  very  helpless,  and  Liaura  took  great  pride  and  great 
pains  in  showing  her  the  way  about  the  house,  assisting  her  to 
dress  and  undress,  -and  doing  for  her  many  things  which  she 
could  not  do  for  herself.  In  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  be  appar- 
ent, even  to  Laura,  that  the  child  was  not  only  helpless,  but 
naturally  very  stupid,  being  almost  an  idiot.  Then  Laura  gave 
her  up  in  despair,  afld  avoided  her,  and  has  ever  since  had  an 
aversion  to  being  with  her,  passing  her  by  as  if  in  contempt. 
By  a  natural  association  of  ideas  she  attributes  to  this  child  all 
those  countless  deeds  which  Mr.  Nobody  does  in  every  house;  if 
a  chair  is  broken  or  anything  misplaced,  and  no  one  knows  who 
did  it,  Laura  attributes  it  at  once  to  this  child. 

It  has  been  observed  before  that  she  is  familiar  with  the  proc- 
esses of  addition  and  subtraction  in  small  numbers.  Subtracting 
one  number  from  another  puzzled  her  for  a  time,  but  by  help  of 
objects  she  accomplished  it.  She  can  count  and  conceive  objects 
to  about  one  hundred  in  number;  to  express  an  indefinitely  great 
number,  or  more  than  she  can  count,  she  says,  hundred.  If  she 
thought  a  friend  was  to  be  absent  many  years,  she  would  say, 
**  Will  come  hundred  SundaySy"*  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty 
accurate  in  measuring  time,  and  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  ten- 
dency to  do  it.  Unaided  by  the  changes  of  night  and  day,  by  the 
light,  or  the  sound  of  any  timepiece,  she  nevertheless  divides 
time  accmntely. 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself  as  a  whole, 
she  is  perfectly  familiar;  for  instance,  if  asked  what  day  it  will 
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be  in  fifteen  days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  day  she  divides  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school, 
by  the  recesses,  and  by  the  arrival  of  meal-times. 

She*  goes  to  bed  punctually  at  seven  o^clock,  and  of  her  own 
accord.  For  some  time  after  she  came  under  our  charge  she 
had  some  one  to  put  her  to  bed  every  night;  but  soon  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  her  alone,  and  that  she  might  not  wait 
for  any  one,  she  was  left  alone  one  Evening  and  she  sat  until 
qutt«  late,  a  person  watching  her ;  and  at  last  she  seemed  to 
form  her  resolution  suddenly, —  she  jumped  up  and  groped  her 
way  up  to  bed.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  never  required 
to  be  told  to  go  to  bed,  but,  at  the  arrival-  of  the  hour  for 
retiring,  she  goes  by  herself. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty 
of  the  mind,  may  deem  it  an  important  fact  that  Laura 
evidently  can  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to  distinguish 
between  a  half  and  a  whole  note  of  music.  Seated  at  the 
pianoforte,  she  will  strike  the  notes  in  a  ipeasure  quite  cor- 
rectly.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  practice  will  enable  her  to  subdivide 
time  still  more  minutely.  Possibly  some  attach  an  undue  degree 
of  importance  to  this  power  of  measuring  time,  considered  in 
a  metaphysical  point  of  view;  for  any  one  may  make  the  same 
experiment  upon  himself,  and,  by  stopping  his  ears  and  closing 
his  eyes,  will  find  he  can  measure  time,  or  the  duration  of  his 
sensation^  and  know  which  of  two  periods  is  longest;  neverthe- 
less, we  shall  continue  carefully  to  note  the  phenomena  in  the 
case  of  Laura,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  they  may  concern. 

It  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  know 
the  effect  of  the  deprivation  of  three  senses  upon  the  remaining 
two.  The  sense  of  smell  being  destroyed,  it  seems  a  curious 
question  whether  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  taste  is  general 
or  particular;  that  is,  whether  the  taste  is  blunted  generally, 
and  for  all  things  alike,  or  whether  one  kind  of  sapidity  is 
more  affected  than  another.  To  ascertain  this,  some  experiments 
have  been  tried,  but  as  yet  not  enough  to  enable  one  to  state 

*  Two  meaaureB,  composed  of  quarter  and  eighth  notes  occurring  la  different 
order,  were  cited  by  Dr.  Howe  in  illustration. 
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coniidently  the  results  in  minute  distinction.  The  general  con- 
elusions  are  these:  — 

Acids  seem  to  make  vivid  and  distinct  impression  upon  the 
taste,  and  she  apparently  distinguishes  the  different  degrees  of 
acidity,  better  than  of  sweetness  or  bitterness.  She  can  dis- 
tinguish between  wine,  cider  and  vinegar,  better  than  substances 
like  manna,  liquonce  and  sugar.  Of  bitters  she  seems  to  have 
less  perception,  or  indeed  hardly  any :  for,  on  putting  powdered 
rhubarb  into  her  mouth,  she  called  it  tea;  and  on  one  saying 
nOf  and  telling  her  to  taste  close^  she  evidently  did  try  to  taste 
it,  but  still  called  it  tea,  and  spit  it  out,  but  without  any  con- 
tortion or  any  indication  of  its  being  particularly  disagreeable. 

Of  course  she  has  a  repugnance  to  this  kind  of  experiments 
and  it  seems  almost  imposing  upon  her  good  nature  to  push 
them  very  far;  we  shall,  however,  be  soon  able  to  ascertain 
cert-ainly  how  far  she  can  distinguish  different  sapid  bodies. 
Those  who  are  cunous  in  the  physiology  of  the  taste  know 
that  the  highest  degree  of  gusto^  or  the  acme  of  pleasure,  is 
not  obtained  until  just  as  the  morsel  has  slipped  over  the 
glottis,  and  is  on  its  way  beyond  power  of  recall  down  the 
ODSophagus.  This  seems  to  be  a  wise  precaution  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  stomach  being  cheated  of  its  due;  for,  if  the  high- 
est degree  in  pleasure  of  eating  could  be  obtained  without 
absolutely  swallowing  the  morsel,  the  epicure  could  have  an 
exhaust! CSS  source  of  pleasure,  and  need  never  degenerate  into 
the  gourmand. 

Some  physiologists,  who  have  speculated  upon  this  subject, 
consider  that  this  final  climax  of  the  pleasure  of  taste  is  pro- 
duced by  a  tine  aroma,  which,  rising  from  the  morsel,  and 
mounting  up  the  fauces,  pleasantly  titilates  the  ramifications  of 
the  olfactory  nerve.  The  fact  that,  when  we  have  a  cold  in 
the  head  and  the  fauces  are  obstructed,  the  taste  is  blunted, 
seems  to  bear  out  this  supposition ;  but,  from  some  observa- 
tions in  Laura,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  some  other 
cause  must  contribute  to  the  effect. 

She  appears  to  care  less  for  the  process  of  mastication  than 
deglutition;  and  probably  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  mechanical 
trituration  of  food  which  induces  her  to  go  through  with  it, 
before  hastening  to  the  pleasant  part  of  swallowing.      Now,  as 
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the  imperfection  of  smell  impairs  the  taste  in  the  tongue  and 
palate  during  mastication,  it  should  hare  the  same  effect  in  deg- 
lutition, supposing  this  theory  to  be  correct;  but  it  seems  not 
to  be  so,  else  Laura  would  have  little  inducement  to  swallow, 
save  to  fill  a  vacuity  of  stomach.  Now,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  feeling  of  vacuity  of  stomach,  strictly  speaking, 
would  show  a  child  the  road  for  the  food,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  likely  to  .stuff  bread  into  its  ear,  as  into  its  mouth, 
if  it  had  no  pleasurable  sensation  in  tasting;  and,  further,  if 
the  pleasurable  sensation  did  not  increase  and  tempt  to  deglu- 
tition, it  is  doubtful  whether  hunger  or  vacuity  of  stomach 
cUane  would  teach  a  child  to  swallow  the  chewed  morsel.  On 
the  whole,  she  seems  to  care  less  for  eating  than  most  children 
of  her  age. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  very  acute,  even  for 
a  blind  person.  It  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  readiness  with 
which  she  distinguishes  persons;  there  are  forty  inmates  in  the 
female  wing,  with  all  of  whom  of  course  Laura  is  acquainted ; 
whenever  "she  is  walking  through  the  passageways,  she  per- 
ceives by  the  jar  of  the  floor,  or  the  agitation  of  the  air,  that 
some  one  is  near  her,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass 
her  without  being  recognized.  Her  little  anns  are  stretched 
out,  and  the  instant  she  grasps  a  hand,  a  sleeve,  or  even  part 
of  the  dress,  she  knows  the  person,  and  lets  them  pass  on  with 
some  sign  of  recognition. 

The  innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinctive  efforts 
which  the  human  faculties  make  to  exercise  their  functions,  are 
shown  most  remarkably  in  Laura.  Her  tiny  fingers  are  to  her 
as  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose,  and  most  deftly  and  incessantly  does 
she  keep  them  in  motion;  like  the  feelers  of  some  insects  which 
are  continually  agitated,  and  which  touch  every  grain  of  sand  in 
the  path,  so  Laura^s  arms  and  hands  are  continually  in  play;  and 
when  she  is  walking  with  a  person  she  not  only  recognizes 
everything  she  passes  within  touching  distance,  but,  by  contin- 
ually touching  her  companion's  hands,  she  ascertains  what  he  is 
doing.  A  person  walking  across  a  room,  while  she  had  hold  on 
his  left  arm,  w^ould  find  it  hard  to  take  a  pencil  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket  with  his  right  hand,  without  her  perceiving  it. 

Her  judgment  of  distances  and   of  relations  of    place  is  very 
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accurate;  she  will  rise  from  her  seat,  go  straight  towards  a 
door,  put  out  her  hand  just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the 
handle  with  precision. 

When  she  runs  against  a  door  which  is  shut,  but  which  she 
expected  to  find  open,  she  does  not  fret,  but  rubs  her  head  and 
laughs,  as  though  she  perceived  the  ludicrous  position  of  a  per- 
son flat  against  a  door  trying  to  walk  through  it. 

The  constant  and  tireless  exercise  of  her  feelers  gives  her  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  everything  about  the  house;  so  that, 
if  a  new  article,  a  bundle,  bandbox  or  even  a  new  book,  is  laid 
anywhere  in  the  apartments  which  she  frequents,  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  in  her  ceaseless  rounds  she  would  find 
it,  and  from  something  about  it  she  would  generally  discover  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

She  perceives  the  approach  of  persons  by  the  undulations  of 
the  air  striking  her  face;  and  she  can  distinguish  the.  step  of 
those  who  tread  hard,  and  jar  the  floor. 

At  table,  if  told  to  be  still,  she  sits  and  conducts  herself  with 
propriety;  handles  her  cup,  spoon  and, fork,  like  other* children; 
so  that  a  stranger  looking  at  her  would  take  her  for  a  very 
pretty  child  with  a  green  ribbon  over  her  eyes. 

But,  when  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  chooses,  she  is  continually 
feeling  of  things,  and  ascertaining  their  size,  shape,  density,  and 
use ;  asking  their  names  and  their  purposes,  going  on  with  in- 
satiable curiosity,  step  by  step,  towards  knowledge.  Thus  doth 
her  active  mind,  though  all  silent  and  darkling  within,  commune 
by  means  of  her  one  sense  with  things  external,  and  gratify  its 
innate  craving  for  knowledge  by  close  and  ceaseless  attention. 

Qualities  and  appearances,  unappreciable  or  unheeded  by  others, 
are  to  her  of  great  significance  and  value;  and  by  means  of 
these  her  knowledge  of  external  nature  and  physical  relations 
will  in  time  become  extensive. 

If  the  same  success  shall  attend  the  cultivation  of  her  moral 
nature  as  has  followed  that  of  her  intellect  and  her  perceptive 
faculties,  great  will  be  the  reward  to  her,  and  most  interesting 
will  be  the  results  to  others. 

These  extracts  from  former  reports  bring  down  the  history  of 
her  instruction  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  when 
she  had  been  two  years  and  two  months  under  instruction. 
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She  had  attained,  indeed,  about  the  same  command  of 
language  as  common  children  of  three  years  old.  Of  course, 
her  power  of  expression  is  by  no  means  eqnal  to  her  power 
of  conception ;  for  she  4ia8  no  words  to  express  many  of 
the  perceptions  and  sensations  which  her  mind  doubtless 
experiences. 

I  shall  now  notice  such  of  the  phenomena  that  I  have 
remarked  in  her  case  during  the  last  year,  as  seem  most 
striking  and  important.  I  shall  divide  these  into  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral. 

Her  health  has  been  very  good.  She  has  not  grown  much 
in  height,  but  her  frame  has  filled  out. 

'A  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  her  head;  and,  although  unfortunately  the  measurement 
taken  two  years  ago  has  been  mislaid,  every  one  who  has 
been  well  acquainted  with  her  notices  a  marked  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  forehead.  She  is  now  just  eleven  years  old; 
and  her  height  is  four  feet,  four  inches  and  seven- tenths. 
Her  head  measures  twenty  inches  and  eight-tenths  in  cir- 
cumference, in  a  line  drawn  around  it,  and  passing  over  the 
prominences  of  the  parietal  and  those  of  the  frontal  bones; 
above  this  line  the  head  rises  one  inch  and  one-tenth,  and 
is  broad  and  full.  The  measurement  is  four  inches  from 
one  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  other;  and  from  the  occipital 
spine  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  it  is  seven  inches. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  indicate  the  slightest  perception 
of  light  or  sound,  or  any  hope  of  it;  and,  although  some 
of  those  who  are  much  with  her  suppose  that  her  smell  is 
more  acute  than  it  was,  even  this  seems  very  doubtful.  It 
is  true  that  she  sometimes  applies  things  to  her  nose,  but 
often  it  is  merely  in  imitation  of  the  blind  children  about 
her;  and  it  is  unaccompanied  by  that  peculiar  lighting  up 
of  the  countenance,  which  is  observable  whenever  she  dis- 
covers any  new  quality  in  an  object. 

It  was  stated  in  the  fir&t  report  that  she  could  perceive 
very  pungent  odors,  such  as  that  of  cologne ;  but  it  seemed 
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to  be  as  much  by  the  irritation  they  produced  upon  the 
nervous  membrane  of  the  nares^  as  by  any  impression  upon 
the  olfactory  nerve.  It  is  clear  that  the  sensation  cannot  be 
pleasurable,  nor  even  a  source  of  information  to  her  respect- 
ing physical  qualities ;  for,  such  is  her  eagerness  to  gain  any 
information,  that,  could  smell  serve  her,  she  would  exercise 
it  incessantly. 

Those  who  have  seen  Julia  Brace,  or  any  other  deaf  and 
blind  pei-son,  could  hardly  fail  to  observe  how  quickly  they 
apply  every  thing  which  they  feel,  to  the  nose ;  and  how,  by 
this  incessant  exercise,  the  smell  becomes  almost  incredibly 
acute.  Now,  with  Laura  this  is  not  the  case ;  she  seldom 
puts  a  new  thing  to  her  nose ;  and,  when  she  does,  it  is 
mechanically,  as  it  were,  and  without  any  interest. 

Her  sense  of  touch  has  evidently  improved  in  acuteness ; 
for  she  now  distinguishes  more  accurately  the  different  un- 
dulations of  the  air,  or  the  vibrations  of  the  floor,  than  she 
did  last  year.  She  perceives  very  readily  when  a  door  is 
opened  or  shut,  though  she  may  be  sitting  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  She  perceives  also  the  tread  of  persons 
upon  the  floor. 

Her  mental  perceptions,  resulting  from  sensation,  are  much 
more  rapid  than  they  were;  for  she  now  perceives,  by  the 
slightest  touch,  qualities  and  conditions  of  things  similar  to 
those  she  had  formerly  to  feel  long  and  carefully  for.  So, 
with  persons,  she  recognizes  her  acquaintances  in  an  instant, 
by  touching  their  hands  or  then-  dress ;  and  there  are  prob- 
ably fifty  individuals,  who,  if  they  should  stand  in  a  row, 
and  each  hold  out  a  hand  to  her,  would  be  recognized  by 
that  alone. 

The  memory  of  these  sensations  is  very  vivid,  and  she 
will  readily  recognize  a  person  whom  she  has  once  thus 
touched.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed ;  such 
as  a  person  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  making  a  peculiar 
pressure  with  one   finger,  and  repeating  this   on  his  second 
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visit,  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  being  instantly  known 
by  her.  She  has  been  known  to  recognize  persons  whom 
she  had  thus  simply  shaken  bands  with  but  once,  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months. 

This  is  not  more  wonderful,  indeed,  than  that  one  should 
be  able  to  recall  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  through 
the  organ  of  sight,  as  when  we  recognize  a  person  of  whom 
we  had  but  one  glimpse  a  year  before ;  but  it  shows  the 
exhaustless  capacity  of  those  organs  of  sense  which  the 
Creator  has  bestowed,  as  it  were,  in  reserve  against  acci- 
dents, and  which  we  usually  allow  to  lie  unused  and  un- 
valued. 

The  progress  which  she  has  made  in  intellectual  acquire- 
ments can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have 
seen  her  frequently.  The  improvement,  however,  is  made 
evident  by  her  greater  command  of  language,  and  by  the 
conception  which  she  now  has  of  the  force  of  parts  of  speech 
which  last  year  she  did  not  use  in  her  simple  sentences ;  for 
instance,  of  pronouns,  which  she  has  begun  to  use  within 
six  months.  Last  spring,  returning  fatigued  from  her  jour- 
ney home,  she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  and,  on 
being  asked  what  caused  it,  she  used  these  words,  '*  Laura 
did  go  to  see  mother;  ride  did  make  Laura  side  acJie^  horse 
toas  wrongj  did  not  run  softly."  If  she  were  now  to  express 
the  same  thing,  she  would  say,  *'  /  did  go  to  see  mother ; 
ride  did  make  my  side  ache,"  etc.  This  will  be  seen  by  an 
extract  from  her  teacher's  diary  of  last  month:  — 

Decembek  18. 
To-day  Laura  asked  me,  "What  is  voice?"  I  told  her,  as  well 
as  I  could,  that  it  was  an  impression  made  upon  another  when 
people  talk  with  their  mouth.  She  then  said,  "/do  not  voice.^^ 
I  said,  "Can  you  talk  with  your  mouth?"  ''No:'  "Why?" 
''Because  I  am  very  deaf  and  dumb:'*  "Can  you  see?"  "No, 
because  I  am  blind;  I  did  not  talk  with  fingers  when  I  came 
with  my  mother,  Doctor  did   teach    me    on  fork,  —  whal  was  on 
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forkf'*'*  I  told  her  paper  was  fixed  on  forks.  She  then  said, 
"  /  did  learn  to  read  much  with  types ;  Doctor  did  teach  me  in 
nursery,    Drusilla  was  very  sick  all  over,"*^ 


The  words  here  given  (and  indeed  in  all  cases)  are  pre- 
cisely as  she  used  them;  for  great  care  is  taken  to  note 
them  at  the  time  of  utterance.  It  will  be  observed  that 
she  uses  the  pronoun,  peraonal  and  possessive ;  and,  so 
ready  is  she  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  it,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  her  former  method,  that,  upon  my  recently  saying, 
"  Doctor  will  teach  Laura,"  she  eagerly  shook  my  arm  to 
correct  me,  and  told  me  to  say,  "  /  will  teach  you."  She 
is  delighted  when  she  can  catch  any  one  in  an  error  like 
this;  and  she  shows  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous  by  laughter, 
and  gratifies  her  innocent  self-esteem  by  displaying  her 
knowledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  are  all  spelled  cor- 
rectly; and,  indeed,  her  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  remark- 
able. She  requires  to  have  a  word  spelled  to  her  only 
once,  or  twice  at  most,  and  she  will  seldom  fail  to  spell 
it  right  ever  afterwards. 

I  will  give  some  sentences  such  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  use  about  the  commencement  of  the  past  year,  and 
contrast  them  with  those  of  later  date.  Riding  in  the 
stage  coach  with-  her  teacher  over  a  rough  road,  she  said, 
^^  Laura  will  say  to  man  horse  will  run  softly^  — horse  is 
wrong.''  Sitting  at  breakfast,  she  asked,  *'  WIio  did  maJce 
egg?"  Ans.  —  '*  Hen. "  "  With  foot  f"  Ans.  —  "  No." 
*'  Laura  do  love  egg;  hen  will  make  more.** 

Here  are  some  of  her  sentences  of  a  more  recent  date, 
and  subsequently  to  her  learning  the  use  of  pronouns,  the 
numbers  of  nouns,  etc.  Being  surprised,  lately,  that  I  had 
not  examined  her  for  some  time,  she  stopped  short  in  her 
lesson,  and  said  to  her  teacher,  *'  Doctor  is  not  glad  thai  I 
can  cipher  good;"  being  asked  why,  she  said,  ^^ Because  he 
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does  not  wish  me  to  shoto  him  sum"  She  was  told  I  was 
busy,  and  had  gone  to  the  city;  she  said,  ^^ Horse  will  be 
much  tired  to  go  to  Boston  all  days" 

She  easily  learned  the  difference  between  the  singular  and 
plural  form,  but  was  inclined  for  some  time  to  apply  the 
rule  of  adding  «,  universally.  For  instance,  at  her  first 
lesson  she  had  the  words  arm,  armsy  handy  hands^  etc.,  then, 
being  asked  to  form  the  plural  of  box,  she  said  boxs,  etc., 
and  for  a  long  time  she  would  form  the  plural  by  the  gen- 
eral rule,  as  lady,  ladys,  etc. 

One  of  the  girls  had  the  mumps ;  Laura  learned  the  name 
of  the  disease,  and  soon  after  she  had  it  herself,  but  she 
had  the  swelling  only  on  one  side ;  and,  some  one  saying, 
"You  have  got  the  mumps,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  No^  no; 
I  have  mump." 

She  was  a  long  time  in  learning  words  expressive  of  com- 
parison; indeed,  her  teacher  quite  despaired  of  making  her 
understand  the  difference  between  good,  better  and  best,  after 
having  spent  many  days  in  the  attempt.  By  perseverance, 
however,  and  by  giving  her  an  idea  of  comparative  sizes, 
she  was  at  last  enabled  to  use  comparisons  pretty  well.  She 
seemed  to  attach  to  the  word  large^  when  connected  with  an 
object,  a  substantive  meaning,  and  to  consider  it  a  specific 
name  of  the  particular  thing.  The  same  difficulty  perhaps 
occurs  with  common  children,  only  we  do  not  notice  it :  cl]il- 
dren  merely  observe  at  first;  comparison  comes  later;  and 
perhaps  few  girls  of  six  years  old  can  be  made  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  power  and  signification  of  the  word  orj 
which,  insignificant  as  it  seems,  has  been  a  stumbling  block 
to  Laura  up  to  this  day. 

With  pronouns,  she  had  very  little  difficulty.  It  was 
thought  best,  at  first,  to  talk  with  her  as  one  does  with  an 
infant ;  and  she  learned  to  reply  in  the  same  way,  —  "  Laura 
want  water;  give  Laura  water;"  but  she  readily  learned  to 
substitute  the  pronoun,  and  now  says,  "  Oive   me  water;  I 
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want  loater"  etc.  Indeed,  she  will  not  allow  persons  to 
address  her  in  the  third  person,  but  instantly  corrects  them, 
being  proud  to  show  her  knowledge. 

She  learned  the  difference  between  present  and  past  tense 
during  the  last  year,  but  made  use  of  the  auxiliaries ;  during 
this  year  she  lias  learned  the  method  of  inflecting  the  verb. 
In  this  process,  too,  her  perfect  simplicity  rebukes  the 
clumsy  irregularities  of  our  language.  She  learned  the 
words,  jnmpy  jumped;  walk,  walked,  etc.,  until  she  had  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  forming  the  imperfect  tense ;  but  when 
she  came  to  the  word  see,  she  insisted  that  it  should  be 
seed,  in  the  imperfect;  and  after  this,  upon  going  down  to 
dinner,  she  asked  if  it  was  eat,  eaied;  but,  being  told  it 
was  aie,  she  seemed  to  try  to  express  the  idea  that  this 
transposition  of  letters  was  not  only  wrong,  but  ludicrous, 
for  she  laughed  heartily. 

The  eagerness  with  which  she  followed  up  these  exercises 
was  very  delightful;  for,  to  witness  the  pupil  teasing  the 
teacher  for  more  words,  furnished  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
too  common  scene,  where  all  the  work  is  on  one  side,  and 
where  the  coaxing,  and  scolding,  and  birchen  appliances  to 
boot,  often  fail  to  force  an  idea  into  the  mind  in  the  proper 
shape.  But  Laura  is  always  ready  for  a  lesson,  and  gener- 
ally has  prepared,  beforehand,  a  number  of  questions  to  put 
to  her  teacher;  for  instance,  when  she  was  learning  past 
tenses,  she  came  one  morning  with  fourteen  verbs,  of  which 
she  knew  the  present  form,  to  ask  for  the  imperfect. 

The  most  recent  exercises  have  been  upon  those  words 
which  require  attention  to  one's  own  mental  operations,  such 
as  remember,  forget,  expect,  hope,  etc.  Greater  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  these  than  in  her  former  lessons; 
but  they  have  been  so  far  surmounted  that  she  uses  many 
words  of  this  kind,  with  a  correct  perception  of  their 
meaning. 

The  day  after  her  first  lesson  on  the  words  /  remember. 
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and  I  forget^  this  memorandum  was  made  of  her  second 
lesson  on  the  same  words :  Q.  — "  What  do  you  remember 
you  did  do  last  Sunday?"  Ans.  — "/  remember  not  to 
go  to  meeting^'*  meaning  that  she  did  not  go  to  meet- 
ing. *'What  do  you  remember  you  did  do  on  Monday?" 
Ans  —  **  To  walk  in  streets^  on  snow."  This  was  correct. 
Q. — "What  do  you  remember  you  did  do  in  vacation ? " 
Ans.  —  ^^What  is  vacation?"  This  was  a  new  word  to  her; 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  say,  "  When  is  no  school^"  or 
*'  When  girls  go  home"  The  word  being  explained,  she 
said,  "/  remember  to  go  to  Halifax;"  meaning  that  she  did 
go  to  Halifax,  which  was  true.  Q. — "What  do  you  re- 
member you  did  in  vacation  before?"  Ans.  — "  To  play 
with  Olive^  Maria^  and  Lydia; "  these  were  the  girls  who 
had  been  her  companions. 

Wishing  to  make  her  use  the  word  forget^  I  pushed  the 
questions  back  to  periods  which  she  could  not  recall.  I 
said,  "What  did  you  do  when  you  were  a  little  baby?" 
she  replied,  laughing,  "  I  did  cry"  and  made  the  sign  of 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  "What  did  you  say?" 
(no  answer);  "did  you  talk  with  fingers?"  "  ^o  "  (very 
decidedly).  "Did  you  talk  with  mouth?"  (a  pause). 
"What  did  you  say  with  mouth?"  '' I  forget,"  I  then 
quickly  let  her  know  that  this  was  the  proper  word,  and  of 
the  same  force  as,  "I  do  not  remember." 

Thinking  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  her 
recollection  of  her  infancy,  many  questions  were  put  to  her ; 
but  all  that  could  be  learned  satisfactorily  was,  that  she  could 
recollect  lying  on  her  back,  and  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  hav- 
ing medicines  poured  down  her  throat ;  or,  in  her  own  words, 
"  /  remember  mother  to  give  me  medicines  "  —  making  the  signs 
of  lying  down,  and  of  pouring  liquids  down  the  throat. 

It  was  not  until  after  she  had  learned  a  few  words  of 
this  kind  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  her  mind  backwards 
to  her  infancy;   and,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  she  has 
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no  recollection  of  any  earlier  period  than  tiie  long  and  pain- 
ful illneHS  in  which  she  lost  her  senses.  She  seems  to  have 
no  recollection  of  any  words  of  prattle  which  she  might 
have  learned  in  the  short  respite  which  she  enjoyed  from 
IxKlily  Buflfcring. 

Her  idea  of  oral  conversation,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that 
people  make  signs  with  the  mouth  and  lips,  as  she  does 
with  her  fingers.  Thus  far,  her  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  language  has  been  such  as  one  would  infer,  a  priori, 
from  plitlosophical  considerations ;  and  the  successive  steps 
have  been  nearly  such  as  Monboddo  supposed  were  taken 
by  savages  in  the  formation  of  their  language.  But  it  shows 
clearly  liow  valuable  language  is,  not  only  for  the  expression 
of  thought,  but  for  aiding  mental  development,  and  exer- 
cising the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 

When  Laura  first  began  to  use  words,  she  evidently  had 
no  idea  of  any  other  use  than  to  express  the  individual  ex- 
istence of  things,  as  book,  spoon,  etc.  The  sense  of  touch 
had  of  course  given  her  an  idea  of  their  existence,  and  of 
their  individual  characteristics,  but  one  would  suppose  that 
speeiflc  ditTorences  would  have  been  suggested  to  her  also; 
that  is,  that,  in  feeling  of  many  books,  spoons,  etc.,  she 
would  have  reflected  that  some  were  -large,  some  small, 
some  heavy,  some  light,  and  been  ready  to  use  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  specific  or  generic  character.  But  it  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  so,  and  her  first  use  of  the  words 
great,  small,  heavy,  etc.,  was  to  express  merely  individual 
peiniliarities ;  great  book  was  to  her  the  double  name  of  a 
pai*tieular  lH>ok ;  heavy  stoue  was  one  particular  stone ;  she 
did  not  tH)nsider  these  terms  as  expressive  of  substantive 
speoitic  ditYoivnoes,  or  any  diflferences  of  quality ;  the  words 
(jrrat  and  hvary  were  not  considereil  abstractly,  as  the  name 
of  a  gonend  quality,  but  they  were  blended  in  her  mind 
with  the  name  of  the  objects  in  which  they  existed.  At 
least,  such  seemeii  to  me   to  be  the  case,  and  it  was  not 
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until  some  time  after  that  the  habit  of  abstraction  enabled 
her  to  apply  words  of  generic  signification  in  their  proper 
way. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  when  she  learned 
that  persons  had  both  individual  and  family  names,  she 
supposed  that  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  inanimate 
things,  and  asked  earnestly  what  was  the  other  name  for 
chair,  table,  etc. 

Several  of  the  instances  which  have  been  quoted  will 
show  her  disposition  to  form  her  words  by  rule,  and  to 
admit  of  no  exceptions;  having  learned  to  form  the  plurals 
by  adding  s,  the  imperfect  by  adding  ed,  etc.,  she  would 
apply  this  to  every  new  noun  or  verb;  consequently,  the 
difficulty  hitherto  has  been  greater,  and  her  progress  slower, 
than  it  will  be,  for  she  has  mastered  the  most  common 
words,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  have  been  most 
broken  up  by  the  rough  colloquial  usage  of  unlettered 
people. 

The  notice  of  her  intellectual  progress  has  thus  far  re- 
lated to  her  acquisition  of  language,  and  this,  to  her,  was 
the  principal  occupation;  other  children  learn  language  by 
mere  imitation  and  without  effort ;  she  has  to  ask,  by  a  slow 
method,  the  name  of  every  new  thing;  other  children  use 
words  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  she  wishes  to 
know  the  force  of  every  expression.  Her  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, however,  is  no  criterion  of  her  knowledge  of  things, 
nor  has  she  been  taught  mere  words.  She  is  like  a  child 
placed  in  a  foreign  country,  where  one  or  two  persons  only 
know  her  language,  and  she  is  constantly  asking  of  them 
the  names  of  the  objects  around  her. 

The  moral  qualities  of  her  nature  have  also  developed 
themselves  more  clearly.  She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her 
deportment,  and  few  children  of  her  age  evince  so  much 
sense  of  propriety  in  regard  to  appearance.  Never,  by  any 
possibility,  is  she  seen  out  of  her  room  with  her  dress  dis- 
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ordered;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot  of  dirt  is  i)ointed  out 
to  her  on  her  person,  or  any  little  rent  in  her  dress,  she 
discovers  a  sense  of  shame,  and  hastens  to  remove  it. 
She  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action  at  which 
the  most  fastidious  would  revolt,  but  is  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness, order  and  propriety. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in-  any  way ; 
it  is  the  difference  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  different 
sex.  This  was  observable  when  she  was  only  seven  years 
old.  She  is  very  affectionate,  and,  when  with  her  friends  of 
her  own  sex,  she  is  constantly  clinging  to  them,  and  often 
kissing  and  caressing  them;  and  when  she  meets  with 
strange  ladies,  she  very  soon  becomes  .familiar,  examines 
very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  them  to  caress 
her.  But  with  those  of  the  other  sex  it  is  entirely  different, 
and  she  repels  every  approach  to  familiarity.  She  is  at- 
tached, indeed,  to  some,  and  is  fond  of  being  with  them; 
but  she  will  not  sit  upon  their  knee,  for  instance,  or  allow 
them  to  take  her  round  the « waist,  or  submit  to  those  in- 
nocent familiarities  which  it  is  common  to  take  with  children 
of  her  age. 

This  circumstance  will  be  variously  explained  by  those 
who  have  formed  theories  on  the  subject;  and  the  inference 
from  it,  of  a  natural  feeling  of  delicacy,  will  be  opposed  by 
some  with  the  fact  of  the  want  of  delicacy  in  savages.  It 
will  be  denied,  too,  by  those  who  have  arrived  at  that 
extreme  of  refinement  which  seems  to  approach  the  primi- 
tive state;  who  choose  that  dress  shall  not  be  covering, 
even  in  promiscuous  assemblies;  and  who  there  shrink  not 
from  the  di^ying  dance,  in  which 

**  Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander,  undisplaced/* 

But,  against  the  evidence  unfavorable  to  its  existence,  which 
is  to  be  drawn  from  customs,  whether  of  savage  life,  or  of 
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the  haut-tofiy  may  be  opposed  that  of  this  nnsophisticated 
child  of  nature,  TmlecU  quantum. 

The  fact  is  merely  noticed  for  the  consideration  of  others ; 
its  opposite  should  have  been  as  unhesitatingly  announced, 
had  it  existed. 

She  seems  to  haye,  also,  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
scientiousness for  one  of  her  age ;  she  respects  the  rights  of 
others,  and  will  insist  upon  her  own. 

She  is  fond  of  acquiring  property,  and  seems  to  have  an 
idea  of  ownership  of  things  which  she  has  long  since  laid 
aside,  and  no  longer  uses.  .She  has  never  been  known  to 
take  anything  belonging  to  another;  and  never,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances,  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  then  only  under 
strong  temptation.  Great  care,  indeed,  has  been  taken,  not 
to  terrify  her  by  punishment,  or  to  make  it  so  severe  as  to 
tempt  her  to   avoid  it  by  duplicity,  as  children   so  often  do. 

When  she  has  done  wrong,  her  teacher  lets  her  know  that 
she  is  grieved,  and  the  tender  nature  of  the  child  is  shown 
by  the  ready  tears  of  contrition,  and  the  earnest  assurances 
of  amendment,  with  which  she  strives  to  comfort  those 
whom  she  has  pained.  When  she  has  done  anything 
wrong,  and  grieved  her  teacher,  she  does  not  strive  to  con- 
ceal it  from  her  little  companions,  but  communicates  it  to 
them,  tells  them  *'i<  w  vyrong^'*  and  says,  ^^  Doctor  cannot 
love  wrong  girl.'* 

When  she  has  any  nice  thing  given  to  her,  she  is  particu- 
larly desirous  that  those  who  happen  to  be  ill,  or  in  any 
way  afflicted,  should  share  with  her,  although  they  may  not 
be  those  whom  she  in  other  circumstances  particularly  loves ; 
nay,  even  if  it  be  one  whom  she  dislikes*  She  loves  to  be 
employed  in  attending  the  sick,  and  is  most  assiduous  in 
her  simple  attentions,  and  tender  and  endearing  in  her 
demeanor. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  former  reports,  that  she  can  dis- 
tinguish different  degrees  of  intellect  in  others,  and  that  she 
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soon  regarded  almost  with  contempt  a  new-oomer,  when, 
after  a  few  days,  she  discovered  her  weakness  of  mind. 
This  unamiable  part  of  her  character  has  been  more  strongly 
developed  during  the  past  year.  She  chooses  for  her  friends 
and  companions  those  children  who  are  Intelligent,  and  can 
talk  best  with  her;  and  she  evidently  dislikes  to  be  with 
those  who  are  deficient  in  intellect,  unless,  indeed,  she  can 
make  them  serv^  her  purposes,  which  she  is  evidently  in- 
clined to  do.  She  takes  advantage  of  them,  and  makes 
them  wait  upon  her,  in  a  manner  that  she  knows  she  could 
not  exact  of  others;  and  in  various  ways  she  shows  her 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  and  caressed 
by  the  teachers,  and  those  whom  she  respects;  but  this 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  she  becomes  jealous.  She 
wants  to  have  her  share,  which,  if  not  the  lion's,  is  the 
greater  part;  and,  if  she  does  not  get  it,  she  says,  ^^ My 
mother  will  love  me." 

Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it  leads  her 
to  actions'  which  must  be  entirely  incomprehensible  to  her, 
and  which  can  give  her  no  other  pleasure  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  internal  faculty.  She  has  been  known  to  sit  for 
half  an  hour,  holding  a  book  before  her  sightless  eyes,  and 
moving  her  lips,  as  she  has  observed  seeing  people  do 
when  reading. 

She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doll  was  sick,  and  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  tending  it,  and  giving  it  medi- 
cine; she  then  put  it  carefully  in  bed,  and  placed  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  its  feet,  laughing  all  the  time  most  heartily. 
When  I  came  home,  she  insisted  upon  my  going  to  see  it, 
and  feel  its  pulse;  and  when  I  told  her  to  put  a  blister  to 
its  back,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  almost 
screamed  with  delight. 

Her  social  feelings  and  her  affections  are  very  strong ;  and 
when  she  is  sitting  at  work,  or  at  her  studies,  by  the  side 
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of  one  of  her  little  friends,  she  will  break  off  from  her  task 
every  few  moments,  to  hug  and  kiss  her  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  warmth  which  is  touching  to  behold. 

When  left  alone,  she  occupies  and  apparently  amuses  her- 
self, and  seems  quite  contented ;  and  so  strong  seems  to  be 
the  natural  tendency  of  thought  to  put  on  the  garb  of  lan- 
guage, that  she  often  soliloquizes  in  the  finger  language^ 
slow  and  tedious  as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when  alone  that 
she  is  quiet;  for,  if  she  becomes  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
any.perspns  near  her,  she  is  restless  until  she  can  sit  close 
beside  them,  hold  their  hand,  and  converse  with  them  by 
signs. 

She  does  not  cry  from  vexation  and  disappointment,  like 
other  children,  but  only  from  grief.  If  she  receives  a  blow 
by  accident,  or  hurts  herself,  she  laughs  and  jumps  about, 
as  if  trying  to  drown  the  pain  by  muscular  action.  If  the 
pain  is  severe,  she  does  not  go  to 'her  teachers  or  compan- 
ions for  sympathy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tries  to  get  away 
by  herself,  and  then  seems  to  give  vent  to  a  feeling  of  spite, 
by  throwing  herself  about  violently,  and  roughly  handling 
whatever  she  gets  hold  of.  Twice  only  have  tears  been 
drawn  from  her  by  the  severity  of  pain,  and  then  she  ran 
away,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  for  an  accidental  injury. 
But  the  fountain  of  her  tears  is  by  no  means  dried  up,  as 
is  seen  when  her  companions  are  in  pain,  or  her  teaqher  is 
grieved. 

In  her  intellectual  character,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  quick  perception  of 
the  relations  of  things.  In  her  moral  character,  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  behold  her  continual  gladness,  her  keen  enjoyment 
of  existence,  her  expansive  love,  her  unhesitating  confidence, 
her  sympathy  with  suffering,  her  conscientiousness,  truthful- 
ness and  hopefulness. 

No  religious  feeling,  properly  so  called,  has  developed 
itself,  nor  is  it  yet  time,  perhaps,  to  look  for  it;  but  she 
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has  shown  a  disposition  to  respect  those  who  haye  power 
and  knowledge,  and  to  love  those  who  have  goodness ;  and, 
whenpier  perceptive  faculties  shall  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the; operations  of  nature,  and  she  shall  be  accustomed  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  then  may  her  veneration  be 
turned  to  Him  who  is  almighty,  her  respect  to  Him  who  is 
onmiscient,  and  her  love  to  Him  who  is  all  goodness  and 
love!  Until  then,  I  shall  not  deem  it  wise,  by  premature 
effort,  to  incur  the  risk  of  giving  her  ideas  of  God  which 
would  '^be  alike  unworthy  of  his  character,  and  fatal  to  her 
peace.  I  should  fear  that  she  might  personify  him  in  a 
way  too  conmion  with  children,  who  clothe  him  with  un- 
worthy and  sometimes  grotesque  attributes,  which  their  sub- 
sequently developed  reason  condemns,  but  strives  in  vain 
to  correct. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  relating  the  various 
phenomena*  which  this  remarkable  case  presents.  I  have 
related  the  facts,  and  each  one  will  make  his  own  deduc- 
tions. But,  as  I  am  almost  invariably  questioned  by  in- 
telligent visitors  of  the  institution  about  my  opinion  of  her 
moral  nature,  and  by  what  theory  I  can  account  for  such 
and  such  phenomena,  and  as  many  pious  people  have  ques- 
tioned me  respecting  her  religious  nature,  I  will  here  state 
my  views. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  this  child  no  innate  ideas, 
or  innate  moral  principles  ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  which  Locke, 
Condillac  and  others,  consider  those  terms.  But  there  are 
innate  intellectual  dispositional  and,  moreover,  innate  moral 
dispositions^  not  derived,  as  many  metaphysicians  suppose, 
from  the  exercise  of  intellectual  faculties,  but  as  indepen- 
dent in  their  existence  as  the  intellectual  dispositions  them- 
selves.   I  shall  be  easily  understood  when  I  speak  of  innate 


*  I  have  purpoMly  refrained  from  eaylng  anything  at  this  time  with  regard  to 
her  ideas  of  death;  also  of  some  other  snbjeoU,  which  I  reserve  until  more  aflcorate 
observations  can  be  made. 
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dispositional  in  contradistinction  to  innate  ideas,  by  those 
who  are  at  all  conyersant  with  metaphysics;  but,  as  this 
case  excites  peculiar  interest,  even  among  children,  I  may 
be  excused  for  explaining. 

We  have  no  innate  ideas  of  color,  of  distance,  etc. ;  were 
we  blind,  we  never  could  conceive  the  idea  of  color,  nor 
understand  how  light  and  shade  could  give  knowledge  of 
distance.  But  we  might  have  the  innate  disposition,  or  in- 
ternal adaptation,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  color,  and 
to  judge  of  distance ;  and,  were  the  oi^an  of  sight  suddenly 
to  be  restored  to  healthy  action,  we  should  gradually  under- 
stand the  natural  language,  so  to  call  it,  of  light,  and  soon 
be  able  to  judge  of  distance,  by  reason  of  our  innate  dis^ 
position  or  capacity. 

So  much  for  an  intellectual  perception.  As  an  example 
of  a  moral  perception,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  no  innate  idea  of  Grod,  but  that  we  have  an 
innate  disposition,  or  adaptation,  not  only  to  recognize,  but 
to  adore  him;  and,  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is  presented, 
we  embrace  it,  because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation 
which  enables  us  to  do  so. 

If  the  idea  of  a  God  were  innate,  it  would  be  uni- 
versal and  identical,  and  not  the  consequential  effect  of  the 
exercise  of  causality ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  him 
under  different  aspects.  He  would  not  be  regarded  as 
Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Brahma;  we  could  not  make  different 
people  clothe  him  with  different  attributes,  any  more  than 
we  can  make  them  consider  two  and  two  to  make  three, 
or  five,  or  any  thing  but  four. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  innate  disposition 
to  receive  the  idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have 
conceived  one,  any  more  than  we  can  conceive  of  time  with- 
out a  beginning;  then  would  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  man  of  God's  existence  have  been  wanting,-^ 
viz.,  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  nature. 
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Now,  it  does  appear  to  me  yery  evident,  from  thej  phe- 
nomena manifested  in  Laura's  case,  that  she  has  innate 
moral  dispositions  and  tendencies,  which,  though  developed 
subsequently  (in  the  order  of  time)  to  her  intellectual  facul- 
ties, are  not  dependent  ux)on  them,  nor  are  they  manifested 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  that  of  her  intellect. 

According  to  Locke's  theory,  the  moral  qualities  and 
faculties  of  this  child  should  be  limited  in  proportion  to 
the  limitation  of  her  senses;  for  he  derives  moral  principles 
from  intellectual  dispositions,  which  alone  he  considers  to 
be  innate.  He  thinks  moral  principles  must  be  proved^  and 
can  only  be  so  by  an  exercised  intellect. 

Now,  the  senaaHona  of  Laura  are  very  limited ;  acute  as  is 
her  touch,  and  constant  as  is  her  exercise  of  it,  how  vastly 
does  she  fall  behind  others  of  her  age  in  the  amount  of 
sensations  which  she  experiences;  how  limited  is  the  range 
of  her  thought,  how  infantile  is  she  in  the  exercise  of  her 
inteUect!  But  her  moral  qualities,  her  moral  sense,  are 
remarkably  acute;  few  children  are  so  affectionate  or  so 
scrupulously  conscientious,  few  are  so  sensible  of  their  own 
rights  or  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
-  Can  any  one  suppose,  then,  that,  without  innate  moral 
dispositions,  such  effects  could  have  been  produced  solely  by 
moral  lessons?  For,  even  if  such  lessons  oould  have  been 
given  to  her,  would  they  not  have  been  seed  sown  upon  barren 
ground?  Her  moral  sense  and  her  conscientiousness  seem 
not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  intellectual  perception.  They 
are  not  perceived,  indeed,  nor  understood,  —  they  are  felt; 
and  she  may  feel  them  even  more  strongly  than  most  adults. 

These  observations  will  furnish  an  answer  to  another 
question,  which  is  frequently  put  concerning  Laura:  Can 
she  be  taught  the  existence  of  Grod,  her  dependence  upon 
and  her  obligations  to  him? 

The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before; 
that,  if  there  exists  in  her  mind    (and  who  can  doubt  that 
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there  does)  the  innate  capacity  for  the  perception  of  this 
great  truth,  it  can  probably  be  developed,  and  become  an 
object  of  intellectual  perception,  and  of  firm  belief.  I 
trust,  too,  that  she  can  be  made  to  conceive  of  future 
existence,  and  to  lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to 
her  soul  in  those  hours  when  sickness  and  approaching  death 
shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  which 
is  possessed  by  her  in  common  with  all.  But,  to  effect  this, 
—  to  furnish  her  with  a  guide  through  life,  and  a  support  in 
death,  much  is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided. 

None  but  those  who  have  seen  her  engaged  in  the  task, 
and  have  witnessed  the  diflQculty  of  teaching  her  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  as  remember^  Jtope^  forget^  expect^  will 
conceive  the  difficulties  in  her  way;  but  they,  too,  have 
seen  her  unconquerable  resolution,  and  her  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge;  and  they  will  not  condemn  as  vision- 
ary such  pleasing  anticipations. 

I  hope  that  funds  will  be  provided  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
cure some  intellectual  person  who  will  devote  her  whole 
time  to  Laura,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  depend  so 
much  upon  those  who  have  other  duties.  Hitherto,  the  plan 
of  her  education  has  been  most  faithfully  seconded  by  the 
teachers  of  the  institution,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due; 
especially  to  Miss  Drew,  whose  unwearied  patience  and  ever- 
watchful  kindness  are  the  more  meritorious,  because  their 
value  can  never  be  conceived  by  their  unfoitunate  object. 

By  her  teachers,  then,  and  by  all  concerned,  the  attempt 
to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  this  interesting  being  will  be 
continued  with  all  the  zeal  which  affection  can  inspire;  it 
will  be  continued,  too,  with  a  full  reliance  upon  the  innate 
powers  of  the  human  soul;  and  with  an  humble  confidence 
that  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  Him  who  hears  even  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Sam'l  G.  Howe. 
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[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  Baport  for  the  year  1841.] 
APPENDIX  A. 

Gentlemex:  —  This  iDteresting  child  has  continued  through 
the  past  year  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  advance  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  for  every  step  which  she  takes  aids  her  in  that  which 
is  to  follow.  She  has  now  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
language  that  she  can  comprehend  and  use  all  the  parts  of 
speech;  and,  although  her  vocabulary  is  still  very  small,  it 
is  so  perfectly  familiar  as  to  be  to  her  exactly  what  speech 
is  to  others,  —  the  vehicle  for  thought.  She  labored  for  a 
long  time  under  a  difficulty  like  that  experienced  by  persons 
learning  a  foreign  language;  she  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
recall  the  sign  with  which  she  was  to  associate  an  idea; 
but  now  the  association  is  not  only  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate, but,  as  with  others,  apparently  necessary.  As, 
when  we  see  an  object,  — ^  a  house,  or  a  dog,  —  we  invari- 
ably think  of  the  words  Jumse^  dog  —  so  everything  with 
which  l«aura  comes  in  contact  is  instantly  suggestive  of  its 
name  in  her  finger  language. 

Moreover,  every  thought  that  flashes  through  our  minds  is 
so  intimately  associated  with  language  as  to  seem  insepa- 
rable from  it ;  for,  although  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always 
embody  the  thought  in  language,  yet  we  think  of  the 
words ;  and,  when  we  are  intently  engaged  or  interested, 
then  we  are  apt  to  express  the  emotion  by  an  audible  sign, 
—  by  words.  A  person  looking  earnestly  for  anything  that 
is  lost,  on  suddenly  finding  it,  will  think  of  the  words, 
"I've  found  it,"  or  "Here  it  is,"  or  "How  glad  I  am!" 
and  perhaps  he  will  utter  them  aloud.  So,  with  Laura,  I 
doubt  not  that  every  thought  instantly  and  spontaneously 
suggests  the  finger  language  —  the  signs  with  which  it  is 
associated;   for,  if  she   be  intently  engaged  by  herself,  her 
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fingers  are  moving,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanically  forming 
the  letters,  though  so  swift  and  fleeting  are  the  motions 
that  no  eye  can  trace  them.  I  have  often  arrested  her 
when  thus  soliloquizing,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  distinctly 
what  she  had  been  saying  to  herself ;  and  she  has  laughed, 
and  sometimes  said,  ^^ I  cannot  remember;'*  at  other  times, 
by  a  strong  mental  effort,  she  has  recalled  the  fleeting 
thoughts,  and  repeated  them  slowly.  Visitors  are  sometimes 
amazed  that  her  teachers  can  read  the  words  as  she  forms 
them  on  her  fingers;  for,  so  swift  and  varied  are  the 
motions,  that  they  can  see  them  only  as  they  see  indis- 
tinctly the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion;  but,  as  by 
increase  of  motion,  these  separate  spokes  disappear,  or  are 
seen  but  as  one,  so  do  the  motions  of  Laura's  fingers,  when 
she  ia  talking  rapidly  to  herself,  become  confused  and 
illegible  even  to  those  most  conversant  with  them. 

Another  proof  of  the  spontaneous  connection  between 
her  thoughts  and  these  arbitrary  signs  is  the  fact  that, 
when  asleep,  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  her  fingers  are  at 
work,  and  doubtless  uttering  her  thoughts  irregularly,  as 
we  murmur  them  indistinctly  in  broken  slumbers. 

Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  speech,  or  the 
utterance  of  thought  by  vocal  signs,  was  a  human  inven- 
tion,—  a  selection  by  man's  wisdom  of  this  particular  form 
of  communicating  thought,  in  preference  to  any  other  form, 
as  that  of  motions  of  the  hand,  fingers,  etc. ;  and  they 
suppose  that  a  community  might  be  formed  with  a  valuable 
language,  and  yet  without  an  audible  sound.  The  phe- 
nomena presented  by  deaf  mutes,  however,  contradict  this 
supposition,  if  I  rightly  understand  them^  So  strong  seems 
the  tendency  to  utter  vocal  sounds,  that  Laura  uses  them 
for  different  persons  of  her  acquaintance  whom  she  meets, 
having  a  distinct  sound  for  each  one.  When,  after  a  short 
absence,  she  goes  into  the  sitting  room,  where  there  are  a 
dozen    blind    girls,   she    embraces    them    by  turns,  uttering 
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rapidly,  and  in  a  high  key,  the  peculiar  sound  which  desig- 
nates each  one ;  and  so  different  are  they,  that  any  of  the 
blind  girls  can  tell  whom  she  is  with.  Now,  if  she  were 
talking  about  these  very  girls  to  a  third  person,  she  would 
make  the  sign  for  them  on  her  fingers  without  hesitation; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  their  vocal 
sign  occurs  first,  and  is  translated,  as  it  were,  into  the 
finger  language,  because  when  she  is  alone  she  sometimes 
utters  these  sounds  or  names  of  persons.  She  said  to  me, 
in  answer  to  a  question  why  she.  uttered  a  certain  sound 
rather  than  spelled  the  name,  ''  I  think  of  Jennette^s  noi9ey 
—  many  times y  wJien  I  think  how  she  give  me  good  things; 
I  do  not  think  to  spell  her  name,''  At  another  time,  hearing 
her,  in  the  next  room,  make  the  peculiar  sound  for  Jennette, 
I  hastened  to  her,  and  asked  her  why  she  made  it ;  she.  said, 
^^  Because  I  think  how  she  do  love  me  much^  and  I  love  her 
very  much" 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  I  ad- 
vanced at  first,  —  that  she  associates  her  thought  immedi- 
ately with  finger  language;  it  only  shows  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  humai^  mind  is  to  express  thought  by  some 
kind  of  symbol ;  that  audible  signs  by  the  vocal  organs  are 
the  first  that  suggest  themselves  ;  but  that,  where  this 
avenue  is  blocked  up,  the  natural  tendency  or  inclination 
will  be  gratified  in  some  other  way. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  could  have  trained  Laura  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  vocal 
signs;  but  it  would  have  been  a  most  rude  and  imperfect 
language ;  it  would  have  been  indeed  a  foolish  attempt  to 
do,  in  a  few  years,  what  it  took  the  human  race  generations 
and  ages  to  effect. 

Some  persons,  who  are  familiar  with  teaching  the  deaf 
mutes,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  Laura  already 
uses  language  with  greater  precision  than  children  who  have 
about  the  same  degree  of  knowledge,  but  who  are  merely 
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deaf  and  dumb.  I  believe  this  is  true;  and  it  confirms 
ifhat  I  think  might  be  inferred  a  priori;  viz.,  that  the  finger 
language  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  in  teaching  the 
mutes,  rather  than  the  natural  signs,  or  pantomime.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground ;  that  the  sub- 
ject involves  very  nice  metaphysical  considerations,  and  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  deaf  mute 
instruction,  of  which  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge;  nevertheless,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous,  if  I  throw  out  such  thoughts  as  Laura's  case 
has  suggested,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service 
to  others. 

The  language  of  natural  signs  is  swift  in  the  conveyance 
of  meaning;  a  glance  or  a  gesture  will  transmit  thought 
with  lightning-like  speed,  that  leaves  spoken  language  a 
laggard  behind.  It  is  susceptible,  too,  of  great  improve- 
ment, and,  when  highly  cultivated,  can  express  almost 
every  variety  of  the  actor's  thought,  and  call  up  every 
emotion  in  the  beholder's  mind;  it  is  like  man  in  his  wild 
state,  —  simple,  active,  strong,  and  wielding  a  club;  but 
spoken  language,  subtle,  fiexible,  minute,  precise,  is  a 
thousand  times  more  eflScient  and  perfect  instrument  for 
thought ;  it  is  like  civilized  man,  —  adroit,  accomplished,  well- 
trained,  and  armed  with  a  rapier. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  comparative  merit  of 
vocal  language,  and  the  language  of  natural  signs,  or  pan- 
tomime; all  the  world,  except  the  deaf  mutes,  use  the 
first;  the  mutes  are  clearly  in  the  minority,  and  must 
yield;  the  majority  will  not  talk  to  them  in  the  language 
of  natural  signs;  they  must,  therefore,  make  themselves  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  arbitrary  language,  in  order  to  com- 
mune with  other  minds;  and  to  enable  them  to  have  this 
familiar  communion,  is,  I  believe,  the  principal  object 
aimed  at  in  all  good  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  I 
understand  that   the    educated    deaf    mutes,   generally,    are 
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little  disposed  to  talk  in  alphabetic  language ;  that  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who,  after  they  leave  school,  make  much 
use  of  it;  and  that  moreover,  they  are  not  fond  of  reading, 
although  they  have  learned  to  read,  and  understand  what 
they  read,  pretty  well;  they  prefer  to  use  the  natural  signs 
as  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
thought,  because  they  are  most  intimately  associated  tmthj 
and  suggested  by^  the  thought.  If  a  deaf  mute  wishes  to  say 
to  you,  "-H6  is  my  fnend"  he  hooks  his  two  fingers  to- 
gether ;  the  thought  of  his  friend  instantly  and  spontaneously 
connects  itself  with  this  sign ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  express 
it  to  you,  he  can  do  so  only  by  translating  this  sign  into 
the  finger  language,  and  spelling  the  words,  ^^  He  is  my 
friend,*'  Now,  it  seems  to  me  both  feasible  and  desirable 
to  make  the  finger  language  so  familiar  to  him,  so  perfectly 
vernacular,  that  his  thoughts  will  spontaneously  clothe  them- 
selves in  it.  Why  are  words  in  the  finger  language  so 
familiarly  connected  with  thought  by  Laura  Bridgman?  Be- 
cause she  could  use  but  few  natural  signs,  or  but  little 
pantomime;  and  she  has  been  prevented  by  her  teachers 
from  using  even  that  little,  so  that  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  forced  in  a  different  direction,  has  worn  for  itself 
a  channel,  in  which  it  fiows  naturally  and  smoothly. 

Common  children  learn  a  spoken  language  from  their 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  companions ;  and  it  becomes 
their  vernacular.  They  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  substitute  for 
these  audible  signs  certain  printed  characters,  so  that,  when 
they  see  them,  they  shall  suggest  the  audible  signs,  —  that  is, 
they  learn  to  read ;  but  they  never  read  with  pleasure  until 
the  sight  of  the  printed  words  suggests  easily,  and  without 
effort,  the  audible  signs.  Persons  who  have  learned  to 
read,  late  in  life,  or  who  are  little  accustomed  to  read,  pro- 
nounce every  word  aloud  as  they  go  along;  if  they  are  a 
little  familiar  with  reading,  they  merely  move  the  lips  with- 
out uttering  the   audible   signs;    and  it  is  only  when  very 
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familiar  with  the  mechanical  process  that  the  eye  glances 
along  the  page,  and  the  mind  takes  in  the  sense  rapidly; 
bat  even  then  it  is  doabtfnl  if  the  sight  of  a  .word,  for 
instance,  horse^  does  not  immediately  suggest  the  audible 
sound,  rather  than  the  picture  of  the  animal.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  very  important  that  a  familiar  use  of  the  written  signs 
of  audible  sounds  should  be  had  early  in  life,  in  order 
that  reading  may  be  pleasant  or  profitable  afterwards. 

Deaf  mute  children,  of  their  own  accord,  make  a  few 
natural  signs;  they  learn  some  others  from  imitation,  and 
thus  form  a  rude  language,  which,  on  going  to  school,  is 
amplified  and  systematized,  and  which  is  used  with  their 
companions  and  teachers,  until  it  becomes  their  vernacular. 
They  learn,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  common  language  in 
their  classes;  that  is,  they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
make  sentences  by  spelling  words  with  their  fingers;  but 
this  does  not  come  to  them  vemcunUar;  they  are  like  seeing 
children  learning  a  foreign  language;  they  read,  write,  and 
speak  in  it  to  their  teacher,  but  the  moment  they  are  oiit  of 
school  they  resort  to  the  language  of  natural  signs,  —  of 
pantomime.  When  they  go  away  from  school,  they  will  not 
speak  in  the  arbitrary  language  of  signs  any  more  than 
conmion  children  will  speak  in  French,  when  they  can  make 
themselves  understood  by  others;  ^they  will  not  read  com- 
mon books  any  more  than  other  children,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  French,  will  read  in  French  books.  Now,  as, 
to  oblige  a  common  child  to  learn  French,  I  would  place 
him  in  circumstances  where  he  would  be  required  to  use  it 
continually,  so  I  would  place  the  dumb  child  in  such  circum- 
stances that  he  would  be  obliged  to  use  the  finger  alphabet, 
writing  and  reading,  until  the  language  should  become  to  him 
wmacular;  until  the  thought  of  a  horse,  for  instance,  should 
instantly  be  associated  in  his  mind,  not  with  the  motion  of 
his  two  fore-fingers  imitating  the  ears  of  the  animal,  but  with 
the  word  horse.     Laura  has  been  thus    placed  by  nature; 
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were  she  only  deaf  and  dumb,  she  would  acquire  by  imi- 
tation the  natural  signs  used  by  others,  and  use  them  her- 
self ;  but,  being  blind,  she  cannot  see  them,  and  her  teachers 
carefully  abstain  from  giving  her  any. 

Doubtless,  had  she  not  come  so  early  under  instruction, 
she  would  have  formed  a  number  of  natural  signs;  and 
probably  these  would  have  been  an  obstacle  to  her  progress 
in  learning  arbitrary  signs.  Her  little  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, Oliver  Caswell,  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came 
under  instruction;  he  had  begun  to  use  natural  signs;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  possession  of  them,  by  enabling 
him  to  express  a  few  of  his  wants,  lessens  his  eagerness 
to  acquire  the  arbitrary  signs  by  which  Laura  expresses  so 
clearly  her  thoughts.  He,  however,  begins  to  perceive  the 
usefulness  of  the  arbitrary  signs,  and  is  every  day  asking 
of  Laura,  and  of  others,  the  names  of  things. 

I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  what  may  be  caUed 
her  physical  condition,  and  its  attendant  phenomena.  She 
has  had  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  has  grown  in 
stature  and  strength.  She  is  now  tall  of  her  age,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  very  strong  and  active.  The  acuteness  of  her 
touch,  and  of  the  sense  of  feeling  generally,  has  increased 
sensibly  during  the  last  year.  She  can  perceive  when  any 
one  touches  a  piano  in  the  same  room  with  her;  she  says, 
^^  Sound  comes  through  the  floor  to  my  feet^  and  up  to  my 
head.**  She  recognizes  her  friends  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
their  hands,  or  of  their  dress.  For  instance,  she  never 
faUs  to  notice  when  I  have  changed  my  coat,  though  it  be 
for  one  of  the  same  cut,  color,  and  cloth;  if  it  is  only  a 
little  more  or  less  worn  than  the  usual  one,  she  perceives  it, 
and  asks,  ^^'Whyf**  It  would  appear  that  in  these  percep- 
tions she  employs  not  only  the  sense  of  touch,  but  derives 
great  assistance  from  what  Brown  would  call  a  sixth  sense; 
viz.,  the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  Aided  by  both  of 
these,  she    has  acquired    surprising  facility  in    ascertaining 
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the  sitaation  and  relation  of  things  aroand  her.  Especially 
ia  it  curious  to  see  how  accurate  is  her  perception  of  the 
direction  or  bearing  of  objects  from  her;  for  by  much  prac- 
tice and  observation  she  has  attained,  to  some  extent,  what 
the  bee  and  some  other  insects  have  in  such  perfection  by 
instinct,  —  the  power  of  going  straight  toward  a  given  point, 
without  any  guide  or  landmark.  For  instance,  when  she  is 
told  to  go  from  any  part  of  the  room  to  a  particular  door 
or  window,  she  goes  directly  and  confidently  on,  not  grop- 
ing, or  feeling  the  walls;  she  stops  at  the  right  instant, 
raises  her  hand  in  the  right  direction,  and  places  it  upon 
the  door-knob,  or  whatever  point  she  may  have  aimed  at. 
Of  course  it  is  not  supposed  that  she  can  exercise  this 
power  when  she  is  in  a  new  place,  but  that  she  has  attained 
great  facility  in  ascertaining  her  actual  position  in  regard 
to  external   things. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  power  is  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  that  man  has  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  of  knowing  all  the  relations  of  out- 
ness (to  use  a  word  of  Berkeley)  so  strongly  marked  as 
almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  primitive  faculty.  The 
first  impulse,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  is  to  ascertain 
where  we  are  ;  and,  although  the  effort  to  ascertain  it  may  not 
be  apparent  in  common  cases,  yet,  let  a  person  be  turned  round 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  see  how  instantaneously  on  waking  he 
looks  about  to  ascertain  his  position  ;  or,  if  he  is  lying  awake 
in  the  dark,  and  his  bed  should  be  turned  round,  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  sleep  without  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  feel  the  wall,  or  something  by  which  the  desire  in 
question  may  be  gratified.  Swing  a  boy  round  till  he  is  dizzy ; 
look  at  a  girl  stopping  giddy  from  the  waltz,  or  a  person  who 
has  been  playing  blind  man's  buff,  and  has  just  raised  the 
handkerchief,  and  mark  how,  by  holding  the  head,  as  if  to 
steady  it,  and  eagerly  looking  around,  the  .first  and  involuntary 
effort  of  each  one  is  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  outness.    If  it 
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has  ever  occurred  to  the  reader  to  fall  asleep  lying  on  his  back^ 
with  his  alius  crossed  under  his  head,  and  to  have  them  get 
asleep,  or  become  benumbed,  he  will  recollect  his  consternation 
on  waking,  at  the  thought  that  his  arms  were  cut  off ;  and  his 
strange  sensation,  when  by  a  violent  effort  he  has  raised  him- 
self, and  the  two  limbs  fall  dead  and  lead-like  upon  his  thighs ; 
that  sensation,  then,  confined  to  the  aims,  if  extended  all  over 
the  body,  would  be  the  one  we  should  have  if  the  nerves  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  gave  us  no  impression  in  regard  to 
external  things,  even  of  the  atmosphere.  Who  could  be  easy  a 
moment  if  he  had  no  notion  of  what  he  was  sitting  or  standing 
upon,  or  any  perception  or  idea  of  being  supported  and  sur- 
rounded by  material  objects ! 

Laura  (or  any  blind  child) ,  if  taken  up  in  a  person's  arms, 
carried  into  a  strange  room,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  could  not 
resist  the  inclination  to  stretch  out  her  hands,  and  ascertain, 
by  feeling,  the  relations  of  space  and  objects  about  her.  In 
walking  in  the  streets,  she  endeavors  to  learn  all  she  can  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  she  is  treading  on  ;  but  she  gives  herself 
up  generally  to  her  leader,  clinging  very  closely  to  her.  I 
have  sometimes,  in  play,  or  to  note  the  effect,  suddenly  dropped 
her  hand,  when  she  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  started  out  of 
her  reach,  at  which  she  manifested,  not  fear,  but  bewilderment 
and  perplexity. 

I  have  said  she  measures  distances  very  accurately ;  and  this 
she  seems  to  do  principally  by  the  aid  of  what  Brown  calls  the 
sixth  sense,  or  muscular  contraction,  and  perhaps  by  that 
faculty  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  by  which  we  attend  to 
the  relations  of  outness.  When  we  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  for 
instance,  we  measure  several  steps  with  the  eye ;  but,  once 
having  got  the  gauge  of  them,  we  go  up  without  looking, 
measure  the  distance  which  we  are  to  raise  the  foot,  even  to 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  by  the  sense  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles ;  and  that  we  measure  accurately,  is  proved  when  we 
come  to  a  step  that  is  but  a  trifle  higher  or  lower  than  the  rest, 
in  which  case  we  stumble. 
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I  have  tried  to  ascertain  her  mode  of  estimating  distance, 
length,  etc.,  by  drawing  smooth,  hard  snbstances  through  her 
hand.  When  a  cane,  for  instance,  is  thus  drawn  through  her 
hand,  she  says  it  is  long  or  short,  somewhat  according  as  it  is 
moved  with  more  or  less  rapidity, — that  is,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  impression;  *  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  gets 
some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  even  of  the  smoothest 
substances,  and  modifies  her  judgment  thereby. 

I  have  tried  to  excite  the  dormant  senses,  or  to  create 
impressions  upon  the  brain,  which  resemble  sensations,  by 
electricity  and  galvanism,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
When  a  galvanic  circuit  is  made  by  pressing  one  piece  of 
metal  against  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
another  against  the  tongue,  the  nerv^es  of  taste  are  affected, 
and  she  says  it  is  like  medicine. 

The  subject  of  dreaming  has  been  attended  to,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  would  give  her  sen- 
sations resembling  those  arising  from  the  action  of  light, 
sound,  etc.,  upon  other  persons;  but,  as  yet,  without  obtain- 
ing positive  evidence  that  there  is  any.  Further  inquiry, 
when  she  is  more  capable  of  talking  on  intellectual  subjects, 
may  change  this  opinion ;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  her 
dreams  are  only  the  spontaneous  production  of  sensations 
similar  to  those  which  she  experiences  while  awake  (whether 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  any  cerebral  action,  cannot  be 
known).  She  often  relates  her  dreams,  and  says,  **  / 
dreamed  to  talk"  with  a  person,  *'  to  walk  with  one,"  etc. 
If  asked  whether  she  talked  with  her  mouth,  she  says, 
"  N^o"  very  emphatically ;  ^^  I  do  not  dream  to  talk  with 
mouth;  I  dream  to  talk  with  fingers"  Neither  does  she 
ever  dream  of  seeing  persons,  but  only  of  meeting  them  in 


*  Brown  seems  satisfied  hy  saying,  in  explanation  of  many  similar  phe- 
nomena, that  we  jndge  of  length  by  the  daration  in  time  of  snccessiye  sensa- 
tions; but  be  only  gets  down  from  the  elephant  to  the  tortoise;  for  he  is  by 
no  means  saccessfal  in  explaining  how  we  get  an  idea  of  lapse  of  time. 
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her  usual  way.  She  came  to  me,  the  other  morning,  with  a 
disturbed  look,  and  said,  *'  /  cried  much  in  the  night  becaiise 
I  did  dream  you  said  good-bye  to  go  away  over  the  water.'* 
In  a  word,  her  dreams  seem,  as  ours  do,  to  be  the  result  of 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  different  mental  faculties  pro- 
ducing sensations  similar  in  kind  to  our  waking  ones,  but 
without  order  or  congruity,  because  uncontrolled  by  the  will. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  so  far  as  they  were  deemed 
perfectly  innocent  and  unobjectionable,  to  ascertain  whether 
strong  magnets,  magnetic  tractors,  or  animal  magnetism, 
have  any  effect  upon  her,  but  without  any  apparent  result. 
These  are  all  the  physical  phenomena  which  occur  to  me 
as  worthy  of  note. 

In  the  development  of  her  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  language,  but  of 
external  things  and  their  relations,  I  think  she  has  made 
great  progress.  The  principal  labor  has,  of  course,  been 
upon  the  mere  vehicle  of  thought,  —  language ;  and  if,  as 
has  been  remarked,  it  is  well  for  children  that  they  do  not 
know  what  a  task  is  before  them  when  they  begin  to  learn 
language  (for  their  hearts  would  sink  within  them  at  the 
thought  of  forty  thousand  unknown  signs  of  unknown  things 
which  they  are  to  learn),  how  much  more  strongly  does  the 
remark  apply  to  Laura?  They  hear  these  words  on  every 
side,  at  every  moment,  and  learn  them  without  effort;  they 
see  them  in  books,  and  every  day  scores  of  them  are  re- 
corded in  their  minds.  The  mountain  of  their  difficulty  van- 
ishes fast,  and  they  finish  their  labor,  thinking,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  hearts,  that  it  is  only  play;  but  she,  poor 
thing !  in  darkness  and  silence  must  attack  her  mountain,  and 
weigh  and  measure  every  grain  of  which  it  is  composed; 
and  it  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  find  so  many  lions  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  to  see  how  incessantly  and  devotedly  she 
labors  on  from  morn  till  night  of  every  day,  and  laughs  as 
if  her  task  were  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world. 
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But  I  shall  best  show  to  what  extent  she  is  acquainted 
with  language,  by  giving  some  of  her  conversations  which 
have  been  recorded  during  the  last  year.  She  can  now 
converse  with  any  person  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  for  mutes.  Most  of  the 
members  of  our  large  household^  and  many  of  our  friends, 
can  do  this,  so  that  she  has  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. She  can  read  understandingly  in  very  simple 
introductory  books  for  the  blind;  and  she  takes  delight  in 
doing  so,  provided  some  one  is  near  her  to  explain  the  new 
words,  for  she  will  never,  as  children  are  often  allowed  to 
do,  pass  over  a  new  word,  and  guess  the  meaning  from  the 
others,  but  she  is  very  uneasy,  and  runs  round,  shaking  her 
hands  until  she  finds  some  one  to  explain  it.  Discoursing 
one  day  with  her  teacher  about  animals,  she  asked,  ^^Why 
do  dog  not  live  with  pigf  Being  told  pigs  lived  in  a  sty, 
and  were  dirty,  while  dogs  loved  to  be  clean,  she  asked, 
"  What  do  make  dog  clean  f  When  he  has  washed  him^ 
where  do  he  wipe? — on  grass?"  She  is  very  curious  to 
know  all  about  animals,  and  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  her 
upon  every  point.  A  hundred  conversations  like  the  follow- 
ing might  be  recorded.  After  hearing  some  account  of 
worms,  she  said,  *'  Has  your  mother  got  some  worms?"  No, 
worms  do  not  live  in  the  house.  ^^Why?"  They  live  out 
of  dooriB  that  they  may  get  things  to  eat.  ^^  And  to  play? 
Did  you  see  worm?"  Yes.  ^^  Had  he  eyes?"  Yes.  ^^  Had 
he  ears?"  I  did  not  see  any.  ^^  Had  he  think?"  (touching 
her  forehead).  No.  ^^  Does  he  breathe?"  Yes.  ''Much?" 
(at  the  same  time  putting  her  hand  on  her  chest,  and 
breathing  hard.)  No.  *' (Not)  ♦  tohen  he  is  tired?"  Not 
very  hard.  ''Do  worm  know  you?  Is  he  afraid  when  hens 
eat  him?" 

*  Where  I  think  the  reader  would  not  understand  her,  I  have  supplied 
the  word  necessary  to  eke  out  her  meaning,  always  printing  sucli  word, 
boweyer,  in  Roman  letters,  so  that  any  one  can  know  the  exact  words 
which  she  did  use. 
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After  a  visit  to  a  barn,  she  asked  many  questions ;  as, 
*'  Can  cow  push  horse  with  horns?**  Do  horse  and  cow  sleep 
in  barf  if  Do  horse  sit  up  late?**  Told  her  that  horses  did 
not  sit  up.  She  laughed,  and  said,  ''  Do  horses  stand  up 
late?** 

One  day  her  lesson  w^  upon  the  materials  of  which 
knives  are  made ;  being  told  that  the  handles  were  of  horn, 
she  became  very  much  interested  in  learning  all  about  horns, 
their  dimensions,  use,  etc.  ^^Why  do  cows  have  horns?** 
said  she.  Ans.  To  keep  bad  cows  off  when  they  trouble 
them.  *'  Do  bad  cows  know  to  go  away  when  good  cow 
pusJies  them?**  After  sitting  some  time  in  thought,  she 
asked,  "  Why  do  cows  hdve  two  lioms?  —  to  push  two 
cows?**  moving  her  hands  in  the  direction  in  which  she  sup- 
posed the  cows  would  go  when  pushed. 

Her  curiosity  is  insatiable,  and  by  the  cheerful  toil  and 
patient  labor  with  which  she  gleans  her  scanty  harvest  of 
knowledge,  she  reproves  those  who  having  eyes  see  not, 
and  having  ears  hear  not. 

She  one  day  found  a  blank  notice  printed  in  raised  letters, 
running  thus :  ''  Sir,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  trustees," 
etc.  "Yrs.  respectfully,"  etc.  She  ran  eagerly  to  her 
teacher,  saying,  "  WJiat  is  sir,  wJiat  is  trustees,  what  is 
RESPECTFULLY,  whot  IS  YRS ? "  The  joumal  says:  "I  de- 
fined sir  and  yours;  she  received  my  explanation  of  sir 
without  comment;  and  when  I  told  her  yi'S  meant  yours^ 
she  remarked,  '  Like  thine.*  I  could  not  decide  how  to 
explain  respectfully^  but  told  her  she  must  wait  till  after 
dinner.  After  more  thought,  I  decided  it  was  not  best  for 
me  to  attempt  it,  and  said  I  would  teach  her  when  she 
was  tall,  or  she  might  ask  the  doctor.*  She  seemed  very 
sad,  and  said,  '  /  uHl  ask  doctor^  for  I  viust  know.*  ** 

When  I  had  been  absent  from  home  a  month,  she  was 
told  I  should  be  back  in  a  month  more;  she  said,  ^^ Doctor 
•  This  teacher  bad  but  recently  commenced  with  her. 
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wiU  not  come  for  four  weeks;  four  weeks  and  four  weeks 
make  eight  weeks;  he  is  going  to  make  many  schools,**  She 
then  asked,  "  Will  there  he  deaf  hoys  and  girls  too  in  the 
schools?  WiU  the  doctor  he  very  tired;  does  he  stay  to  take 
care  of  many  little  hlind  girls  f  " 

Laura  is  interested  in  conversation  of  a  general  nature ; 
talking  of  vacation,  she  made  an  unusually  long  sentence : 
**  7  must  go  to  Hanover  to  see  my  mother;  hut  no^  I  shall 
be  very  weak  to  go  [so]  far;  I  will  go  to  Halifax  if  I  can  go 
with  you.  If  doctor  is  gone,  I  think  I  will  go  with  Jennette;  * 
if  doctor  is  at  home,  I  cannot  go,  hecause  he  does  not  like 
to  he  left  alone;  and  if  J —  is  gone,  he  cannot  mend  his 
dothes  and  fix  all  things  alone.** 

I  commend  this  sentence,  involving,  as  it  does,  assertion, 
negation,  time,  condition,  number,  etc.,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  doubt  whether  Laura  can  have  a  correct  notion 
of  language ;  and  especially  to  the  director  of  a  Western 
State  school  for  the  deaf  mutes,  who  took  pains,  in  a  public 
lecture,  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceive  the 
force  of  the  word  if  in  a  complicated  sentence.  He  con- 
siders much  of  what  is  told  about  her  as  savoring  of  ^*  hum- 
bug,** and  says  of  it,  to  use  his  own  tasteful  phrase,  "  Tell 
this  to  the  marines ;  the  sailors  won't  believe  it." 

Let  him  read  the  above  sentence,  and  if  he  still  thinks 
Laura  talks  like  a  parrot,  let  him  come  and  see  her,  and 
watch  her  beaming  and  changing  countenance  as  the  sen- 
tences fall  from  her  fingers,  f  and  he  w^ill  be  as  glad  to 
retract  his  uncharitable  sentiment  as  I  shall  be  to  forget  the 
discourteous  form  in  which  he  uttered  it. 

If  this  dear  child's  life  should  be  spared,  not  only  will 
she  be  able  to  comprehend  sentences  such  as  he  has  selected, 
but  to  do   what  is  more  important,  —  she  will  furnish  argu- 

•  My  sister. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  here  generally,  that  her  teachers  are  not  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  all  the  words  she  uses,  since  recently  she  has  begun  to 
learn  some  general  conversation. 
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ment  stronger  than  cold  philosophy  can  bring  to  refute 
materialism,  and  to  assert  the  native  power  of  the  humaa 
soul  which  can  struggle  up  against  such  obstacles,  and  from 
such  utter  darkness,  until  it  sports  joyously  in  the  light  of 
knowledge. 

She  has  kept  a  little  diary  during  the  last  year,  and  wiites 
down  an  account  of  what  she  has  done,  learned,  or  said, 
during  the  day.  She  writes  a  legible  hand,  and  some  of 
her  remarks  are  very  interesting. 

She  is  fond  of  writing  letters ;  and  the  following,  which 
is  entirely  of  her  own  composition,  will  give  an  idea  of  her 
style :  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Morton,  —  I  was  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  you. 
You  were  very  good  to  write  to  me.  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
soon.  Miss  Rogers  sends  her  love  to  you  very  much.  I  send  love 
and  kiss  to  you.  I  am  well  now.  Miss  Rogers  and  Swift  are  very 
well.  Oliver  can  talk  fast  than  me  do.  Laurena  is  very  much 
better  now;  she  will  have  standing  stool  to  walk  in  if  she 
can  learn  good.  Dr.  Howe  went  away  and  came  again.  Miss 
Hlly  is  sick  in  her  head  bad.  I  do  not  forget  to  think  of  you 
many  times.  I  walk  in  street  all  day  to  make  me  w^ell  and  strong. 
Miss  J —  sends  her  love  to  you.  I  told  Caroline  to  come  and  see 
you;  she  would  come  with  me  soon  in  vacation  to  see  you  long. 
All  girls  and  dolls  are  well.  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon.  I 
want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  came  to  Halifax  to  see  you  with 
Miss  J.  and  Swift.  I  was  very  glad  to  know  in  new  words.  I  do 
read  in  books.  Miss  Rogers  teach  me  about  it.  Oliver  knows  all 
things  good.  J —  bought  new  two  handkerchiefs  for  me,  and  she 
was  good.    Good  bye.  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  her  idea  about  the  seat 
of  sensation.  *'  During  the  lesson  to-day,  Laura  stopped  sud- 
denly, and,  holding  her  forehead,  said,  '/  think  very  hard; 
was  I  baby  did  I  think?*  meaning,  when  I  was  a  baby  did  I 
think,"  etc.  Again,  "  Laura  came  to  me  to-day,  saying,  '  Doc- 
tor  will  come  in  fourteen  days^  I  think  in  my  head.*    Asked  her 
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if  she  did  not  think  in  her  side  and  heart.  ^  No^*  said  she^ 
*  /  cannot  think  in  heart;  I  think  in  Jiead.*  Why?  '  I  can- 
not know;  all  little  girls  cannot  know  about  heart'''  When 
she  is  disappointed,  or  a  friend  is  sick,  and  she  is  at  all  sad,^ 
she  says,  "  My  heart  aches;  when  heaH  aches ^  does  blood 
run  f "  She  had  been  told  about  the  blood  circulating,  but 
supposed  that  it  did  so  only  when  she  could  feel  it.  "  Does 
Mood  run  tn  my  eyes?  I  cannot  feel  eyes-blood  run."  One 
day,  when  probably  her  brain  was  fatigued,  she  said,  "  Wliy 
cannot  I  stop*  to  think f  I  cannot  help  to  think  aU  days;  do 
you  stop  to  think?  does  Harrison  stop  to  think  now  Jie  is 
dead?"  This  was  just  after  the  President's  death,  an  event 
about  which  the  blind  children  had  talked  much  among  them- 
selves and  to  Laura. 

And  here,  upon  giving  what  seem  to  me  the  child's  notions 
about  death,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  they  are  less 
carious  and  valuable  to  the  psychologist  than  they  would 
have  been  had  she  been  more  completely  isolated.  Within 
the  last  year  she  has  acquired  great  facility  of  conversing 
with  other  persons,  and  of  course  may  have  received  notions 
from  them.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  isolate  her 
by  adopting  an  arbitrary  system  of  signs,  and  not  teaching 
it  to  others;  but  this  would  have  been  great  injustice  to  the 
child,  because  the  only  possible  way  to  make  her  familiar 
with  language,  was  constant  opportunity  of  exercising  it  as 
fast  as  she  learned  it.  Now,  no  teacher  could  be  with  her 
always ;  and,  if  she  could,  a  teacher  cannot  be  a  child,  and 
Laura  craved  at  times  the  society  of  children.  Strong, 
therefore,  as  was  the  temptation  to  improve  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  development  of  mind  (for  it  seemed 
like  looking  at  mind  with  a  microscope),  it  was  not  to  be 
listened  to  a  moment,  even  though  a  revelation  of  the  whole 
arcana  of  thought  were  to  have  been  the  reward.  Great 
caution,  however,  has  been  used  with  regard  to  the  manner 
•  Why  cannot  I  cease  thinking  ?    I  cannot  help  thinking  all  the  time. 
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of  her  intercourse  with  others,  and  to  the  persons  also. 
Latterly  she  has  shown  much  less  desire  to  be  with  children 
than  when  she  could  use  only  a  few  words,  and  when  she 
delighted  to  frolic  and  romp  with  them.  She  will  now  sit 
quietly  alone  by  the  hour,  writing  or  sewing,  and  occasion- 
ally indulging  in  a  soliloquy,  or  an  imaginary  dialogue. 

But,  to  return  to  her  notion  of  death,  which  leads  us 
rather  from  the  intellectual  to  the  moral  part  of  her  nature. 
The  attachment  to  life  is  such  a  strong  aud  universal  feel- 
ing, that,  if  anything  deserves  the  name  of  an  innate  sense, 
this  certainly  does.  It  acts,  however,  instinctively  and 
blindly,  and,  I  doubt  not,  influences  Laura's  feelings,  and 
causes  her  to  shrink  from  anything  which  may  alarm  her 
love  of  existence  by  suggesting  that  it  may  cease.  It 
appears  she  had  been  carried  to  a  funeral,  before  she  came 
here,  though  I  never  could  obtain  any  satisfactory  account 
from  any  one,  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  her;  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  then  to  do  anything  more  than  guess,  from 
her  appearance,  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She  can 
now  herself  describe  the  feeling  that  then  agitated  her  on 
touching  for  the  first  time  a  corpse.  She  was  acquainted 
with  two  little  girls,  sisters,  in  Cambridge ;  Adeline  and 
Elizabeth.  Adeline  died  during  the  year  before  last.  Not 
long  since,  in  giving  her  a  lesson  in  geography,  her  teacher 
began  to  describe  Cambridge ;  the  mention  of  Cambridge 
called  up  a  new  subject,  and  she  asked,  **  Did  you  see 
Adeline  in  box?**  I  answered.  Yes.  ^^  She  was  very  coM, 
and  not  smooth;  ground  made  her  rough.*'  1  tried  to  change 
the  subject  here,  but  it  was  in  vain.  She  wished  to  know 
how  long  the  box  was,  etc.  She  said  '*  Drew  told  me  about 
Adeline;  did  she  feel?  did  Elizabeth  cry  and  feel  sick?  I  did 
not  cry  because  I  did  not  think  much  about  it,**  She  then 
drew  in  her  hands  shudderingly,  as  if  cold.  I  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter.  She  said,  "  /  thougJit  about  (how)  I 
was  afraid  to  feel  of  dead  man  before  I  carm  here,  when  I 
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• 

«?c«  a  very  little  girl  with  my  mother;  I  felt  of  dead  head's 
eyes  and  nose;  I  thought  it  was  m^n's;  I  did  not  know." 
Now,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  could  have  said  any- 
thing to  her  on  the  subject ;  she  could  not  know  whether  the 
state  the  man  was  in  was  temporary  or  lasting;  she  knew 
only  that  there  was  a  human  being,  once  moving  and  breath- 
ing like  herself,  but  now  confined  in  a  coffin,  cold,  and  still, 
and  stiff,  —  in  a  state  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  but 
which  nature  made  her  recoil  from. 

During  the  past  year  she  all  at  once  refused  to  eat  meat, 
and,  being  asked  why,  she  said,  '*  Because  it  is  dead.**  I 
pushed  the  inquiry,  and  found  she  had  been  in  the  kitchen, 
and  felt  of  a  dead  turkey,  from  which  she  suddenly  re- 
coiled. She  continued  disinclined  to  eat  flesh  for  some 
weeks,  but  gradually  she  came  to  her  appetite  again ;  and 
now,  although  she  understands  that  fowls,  sheep,  calves, 
etc.,  are  killed  to  furnish  meat,  she  eats  it  with  relish. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  like  other  human  beings,  she  has 
that  instinctive  attachment  to  life  which  is  necessary  to  its 
preservation,  and  which  makes  her  shrink  from  anything 
that  reminds  her  of  its  possible  extinction,  without,  never- 
theless, its  being  so  strong  as  seriously  to  mar  her  enjoyment 
of  existence. 

I  mentioned  some  circumstances  in  my  last  report  which 
made  me  infer  her  native  modesty;  and,  although  such  a 
supposition  seems  to  some  unphilosophical,  I  can  only  say  that 
careful  observation  during  the  past  year  corroborates  the 
opinion  then  advanced.  Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  this  innate  tendency  to  purity;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  forms  an  important  and  beautiful 
element  of  humanity,  the  natural  course  of  which  is  towards 
that  state  of  refinement,  in  which,  while  the  animal  appetites 
shall  work  out  their  own  ends,  they  shall  all  of  them  be  stripped 
of  theii*  grossness,  and,  clad  in  garments  of  purity,  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  a  race  made  in  God's  own  image. 
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Laura  is  still  so  young,  and  her  physical  development  is 
yet  so  imperfect,  —  she  is  so  childlike  in  appearance  and 
action,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  she  has  yet  any 
idea  of  sex;  nevertheless,  no  young  lady  can  be  more 
modest  and  proper  in  dress  and  demeanor  than  she  is.  It 
has  been  suggested,  that,  as  her  father  was  obliged,'  when 
she  was  young,  to  coerce  her  to  many  things  which  she 
was  disinclined  to  do,  she  may  have  conceived  a  fear  for 
every  one  in  man's  dress.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
much  accustomed,  from  childhood,  to  the  society  of  a  sim- 
pie,  kind-hearted  man,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  and  with 
whom  she  was  perfectly  familiar;  it  was  not,  therefore,  the 
dress  which  affected  her. 

I  may  add,  moreover,  that,  from  the  time  she  came  here, 
she  has  never  been  accustomed  to  be  in  company  with  any 
man  but  myself;  and  that  I  have,  in  view  of  the  future, 
very  carefully  refrained  from  even  those  endearing  caresses 
which  are  naturally  bestowed  upon  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  to  whom  one  is  tenderly  attached.  But  this  will  not 
account  for  such  facts  as  the  following.  Daring  the  last 
year,  she  received  from  a  lady  a  present  of  a  beautifully 
dressed  doll,  with  a  bed,  bed-clothes,  and  chamber  furniture 
of  all  kinds.  Never  was  a  child  happier  than  she  was ; 
and  a  long  time  passed  in  examining  and  admiring  the 
wardrobe  and  furniture.  The  washstand  was  arranged, 
towels  were  folded,  the  bureau  was  put  in  place,  the  linen 
was  deposited  in  the  tiny  drawers;  at  last  the  bed  was 
nicely  made,  the  pillows  smoothed,  the  top  sheet  turned 
trimly  over,  and  the  bed  half  opened,  as  if  coquettisUy 
inviting  Miss  Dolly  to  come  in ;  but  here  Laura  began  to 
hesitate,  and  kept  coming  to  my  chair  to  see  if  I  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  going  away  again,  laughing,  when 
she  found  me.  At  last  I  went  out,  and  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  the  jar  of  the  shutting  door,  she  commenced  un- 
dressing the  doll,  and  putting  it  to  bed,  eagerly  desiring 
her  teacher  (a  lady)  to  admire  the  operation. 
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She,  as  I  said,  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  any  man 
but  myself.  When  she  meets  with  one,  she  shrinks  back 
coyly ;  though,  if  the  person  be  a  lady,  she  is  familiar,  and  will 
receive  and  return  caresses;  nevertheless,  she  has  no  man- 
ner of  fear  or  awe  of  me.  She  plays  with  me  as  she 
would  with  a  girl.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  game 
at  romps  between  us;  yet  never,  even  by  inadvertence,  does 
she  transgress  the  most  scrupulous  propriety,  and  would  as 
instinctively  and  promptly  correct  any  derangement  of  her 
dress  as  a  girl  of  fourteen,  trained  to  the  strictest  de- 
corum. Perceiving,  one  day,  that  I  kissed  a  little  girl 
much  younger  than  herself,  she  noticed  it,  and  stood  think- 
ing a  moment,  and  then  asked  me  gravely,  "  Why  did  you 
kiss  Rebecca?"  and  some  hours  after  she  asked  the  same 
question  again. 

She  had  heard  much  about  little  Oliver  Caswell,  the  deaf 
and  blind  boy,  before  he  came,  and  was  very  desirous  to 
know  him.  During  their  first  inteniew,  after  she  became  a 
little  familiar  and  playful,  she  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss, — 
but  drew  back  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  by  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  a  little  confusion  of  manner, 
showed  that  by  a  hasty  impulse  she  had  done  something 
of  the  propriety  of  which  she  was  doubtful.  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  have  known  her  to  show  the  sense 
of  shame,  or  to  have  any  occasion  to  show  it,  even  if  this 
can  be  considered  as  one. 

The  development  of  her  moral  nature  during  the  past 
year  has  been  such  as  her  previous  sweetness  of  temper, 
benevolence  and  truthfulness  led  me  to  expect.  The  differ- 
ent traits  of  character  have  unfolded  themselves  successively, 
as^pure  and  spotless  as  the  petals  of  a  rose ;  and,  in  every 
action  unbiased  by  extraneous  influence,  she  "  gravitates 
toward  the  right"  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground.  Two  or  three  instances  are  recorded  in  her  teach- 
er's journal  of  apparent  unkindness  on  Laura's  part  to  other 
children,   and   one  instance  of  soihe  ill-temper  to  a  grown 
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person ;  but  so  contradictory  are  they  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  her  character  and  conduct,  that  I  most  infer  either  a 
misunderstanding  of  her  motives  by  others,  or  ill- judged 
conduct  on  their  part.  For  instance,  her  teacher  says, 
July  2,  a  complaint  was  entered  against  Laura  that  she 
pinched  Lucy  and  made  her  cry.  I  talked  with  Laura 
about  it.  I  told  her,  "  Lurena  told  Doctor  you  pinched 
Lucy's  nose,  and  made  her  cry."  Before  I  had  finished  the 
sentence,  slie  smiled,  and  seemed  by  the  expression  of  her 
face  to  think  that  it  was  very  ridiculous  to  pinch  her  nose; 
but  when  she  was  told  that  Lucy  cried,  she  changed  coun- 
tenance, and  was  immediately  sad.  She  said,  "  When  did 
I  pinch  Lucy* 8  7wse?"  I  said,  '*  Lurena  said  yesterday." 
^^  After  how  rnauy  schools?"  I  told  her  I  did  not  know. 
She  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  eagerly,  ^^  I  pinched 
Lucy* 8  nose  after  one*  school ,  to  play,  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  her  cry^  because  I  played.  Did  Lucy  know  I  was 
wrong  J  *^  I  told  her  Lucy  did  not  know  when  she  played, 
and  she  must  play  softly.  I  asked  her  if  she  loved 
Lucy ;  she  replied,  '*  Yes;  but  Lucy  does  not  hug  m«." 
Why  does  she  not?  ^^  Because  she  is  very  deaf  and  blindy 
and  does  not  know  how  to  love  me;  she  is  very  weak  to 
hugr 

I  will  give  some  extracts  from  my  diary,  showing  her 
conscientiousness, 

September  17.  I  tested  Laura's  conscientiousness  by  relating 
a  simple  story.  A  little  boy  went  to  see  a  lady,  and  the  lady 
gave  him  two  birds,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  his  sister;  she 
put  them  in  a  basket  for  him  to  carry  home,  and  told  him  not 
to  open  the  basket  imtil  he  got  home;  the  boy  went  into  the 
street,  and  met  another  little  boy,  who  said,  "Open  the  basket, 
and  let  me  feel  the  birds ; "  and  the  boy  said,  "  No,  no ; "  but  the 
other  boy  said, "  Yes,  yes ; "  and  then  the  boy  opened  the  basket, 

♦  The  child  computes  the  time  of  day  by  the  hours  of  echool ;  *•  after  one 
ecTiooV*  means  after  7  o'clock,  the  first  morning  recess  of  the  school. 
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and  they  felt  of  tlie  birds.  Did  he  do  right?  She  paused,  and 
said,  "  Ye^.^^  I  said,  "  Why  ?  "  She  replied,  "  He  did  not  remem- 
ber.'' I  said,  "If  he  did  remember,  did  he  do  right?"  She 
replied,  "  Little  wrong  to  forget.''  I  then  went  on  to  say,  "  When 
the  boys  did  feel  of  the  birds,  one  of  the  birds  was  killed." 
Here  she  became  veiy  much  excited,  and  manifested  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  distress,  saying,  "  Wh]/  did  boy  feel  hard'?  why  did 
bird  not  flyf  I  went  on:  "lie  carried  the  basket  and  birds 
home,  and  gave  the  dead  bird  to  his  sister;  did  he  do  right 
or  wrong?"  She  said,  ''Wrong."  "Why?"  "To  kill  bird."  1 
said,  "But  who.  must  have  the  live  bird,  the  boy  or  tlie  girl?" 
She  said,  "  OirL"  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because  boy  was  careless,  and  girl 
was  not  careless."  She  was  at  first  a  little  confused  about  the 
persons,  but  decided  promptly  the  question  of  right  or  wrong, 
boUi  in  respect  to  openmg  the  basket,  and  about  who  ought 
to   possess  the  bird. 

She  supposed  it  was  all  reality,  and  I  could  not  well  make 
her  conceive  the  object  of  the  fable,  much  less  give  her  an 
idea  of  the  ingenious  author  of  it.  Her  mind  was  for  some  time 
entirely  occupied  with  this  story,  and  she  afterwards  asked, 
"  Did  man  knock  [strike]  boy  because  he  killed  bird  ? "  I  said, 
"  No,  the  boy's  heart  did  knock  him ;  does  your  heart  knock 
you  when  you  do  wrong?"  She  inquired  about  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  said,  "  My  heart  did  knock  little  when  I  did  do 
wrongy 

She  asked  why  blood  came  in  face  ?  I  said,  "  When  wrong 
is  done."  She  paused  and  said,  "  Blood  did  come  in  Olive's  face 
when  she  did  tell  lie  ;  do  blood  come  in  your  face  wheri  you  do 
wrong  ? 

I  reflected  much  upon  whether  I  ought  yet  to  give  her  any 
general  rules  of  right,  benevolence,  duty,  etc.,  or  tinist  to 
example,  action  and  habit,  and  decided  upon  the  last;  example 
and   practice  must  precede,  and  generalization  will  easily  follow. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe  that  beautiful  spirit  of 
charity  which  prompts  her  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  others, 
and  which,  when  any  story  of  the  kind  just  referred  to 
is   related  to    her,   leads    her    to    apologize  for    the  person 
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who  appears  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  say,  He  did  for- 
getj  or  He  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong.  The  same  may  be 
aaid  of  that  spirit  of  truthfulness  which  makes  all  children 
believe  implicitly  what  is  told  them,  how  extravagant  soever 
it  may  be,  but  which  Laura  has  preserved  long  after  the 
age   at  which  others   have   thrown   it  aside. 

I  have  nlready  made  this  report  so  long  that  I  must 
leave  unnoticed  many  subjects  which  I  would  gladly  touch 
upon ;  and  even  upon  that  which  will  interest  so  many, 
—  her  ideas  of  God,  —  I  must  be   brief. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  shown  very  great  inquisi- 
tiveness  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  things.  She  knows 
that  men  made  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  hut  of  her  own 
accord  seems  to  infer  that  they  did  not  make  themselves, 
or  natural  objects.  She  therefore  asks,  '*  Who  made  dogs^ 
Jiorses  and  sheep  ?**  She  has  got  from  books,  and  per- 
haps from  other  children,  the  word  God^  but  has  formed 
no  definite  idea  on  the  subject.  Not  long  since,  when  her 
teacher  was  explaining  the  structure  of  a  house,  she  was 
puzzled  to  know  ''  How  maaons  piled  up  bricks  before  floor 
was  made  to  stand  on?**  When  this  was  explained,  she 
asked,  "  When  did  masons  make  Jennette's  parlor;  before 
all   Gods  make  all  folks?** 

I  am  now  occupied  in  devising  various  ways  of  giving 
her  an  idea  of  immaterial  power  by  means  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  magnets,  the  pushing  of  vegetation,  etc.,  and  intend 
attempting  to  convey  to  her  some  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  of  my  own  inadequacy;  I  am  aware,  too, 
that,  pursue  what  course  I  may,  I  shall  incur  more  of 
human  censure  than  of  approbation ;  but,  incited  by  the 
warmest  affection  for  the  child,  and  guided  by  the  best 
exercise  of  the  humble  abilities  which  God  has  given  me, 
I   shall  go  on  in   the   attempt  to  give   her  a  faint  idea  of 
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the  power  and  love  of  that  Being  whose  praise  she  is 
every  day  so  clearly  proclaiming,  by  her  glad  enjoyment 
of  the  existence  which  he  has  given  her. 

S.   G.   Howe. 


[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  1842.] 
APPENDIX  A. 

Gentlehen:  —  In  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  our  interesting  pupil  during  the  past  year,  I  shall  rather 
aim  to  give  information  to  the  general  readers  of  our  annual 
report,  and  to  those  numerous  persons  who  watch  with  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  experiment  of  her  education,  than 
to  detail  any  new  facts. 

Her  health  has  been  excellent  during  the  year,  uninter- 
rupted indeed  by  a  single  day's  illness.  Several  medical 
gentlemen  have  expressed  their  fears  that  the  continual 
mental  excitement  which  she  manifests,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  her  mind,  must  affect  her  health,  and  perhaps 
endanger  the  soundness  of  her  mental  faculties;  but  any 
such  tendency  has  been  effectually  counteracted  by  causing 
her  to  practice  calisthenic  exercises,  and  to  take  long 
walks  daily  in  the  open  air,  which  on  some  days  extend  to 
six  miles.  Besides,  she  has  a  safeguard  in  the  nature  of 
her  emotions,  which  are  always  joyful,  always  pleasant  and 
hopeful ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  glad  flow  of  spirits 
which  she  constantly  enjoys,  contributes  not  only  to  her 
physical  health,  but  to  the  development  of  her  mind.  There 
is  a  great  difference  produced,  even  physically,  by  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  different  emotions.  Let  two  children  of  quick 
parts  be  put  to  study,  the  one  stimulated  by  emulation,  by 
pride,  and  by  envy;  and  the  other  by  love  of  his  parents, 
by  regard  for  his  teacher,   and,  above  all,  by  the  natural 
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relish  for  new  truth  and  the  delight  which  resalts  from  a 
pleasant  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  —  and  the  differ- 
ence, even  in  the  physical  effects,  will,  after  a  time,  be  per- 
ceptible. Ambition,  envy,  and  pride,  while  they  may  stimu- 
late to  powerful  mental  efforts,  are  accompanied  with  little 
pleasure,  and  that  not  a  healthful  one;  they  leave  behind 
lassitude  and  dissatisfaction;  the  child  craves  something 
more,  he  knows  not  what ;  but  joy,  that  oxygen  of  the  moral 
atmosphere,  is  generated  only  by  the  action  of  the  generous 
and  noble  sentiments. 

Laura  generally  appears,  by  the  quickness  of  her  mo- 
tions and  the  eagerness  of  her  gestures,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  in  another  would  be  called  unnatural  excitement. 
Her  spirit,  apparently  impatient  of  its  narrow  bounds,  is,  as 
it  were,  continually  pressing  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
and  struggling,  if  not  to  escape,  at  least  to  obtain  more  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outer  world.  The  signs  by 
which  she  expresses  her  ideas  are  slow  and  tedious;  her 
thoughts  outstrip  their  tardy  vehicle,  and  fly  forward  to  the 
goal ;  she  evidently  feels  desirous  of  talking  faster  than  she 
can ;  and  she  loves  best  to  converse  with  those  who  can 
interpret  the  motions  of  her  fingers  when  they  are  so  rapid 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a  common  eye.  But,  with  all  this 
activity  of  the  mental  machinery,  there  is  none  of  the  wear 
and  tear  produced  by  the  grit  of  discontent;  everything  is 
made  smooth  by  the  oil  of  gladness.  She  rises  uncalled  at 
an  early  hour;  she  begins  the  day  as  merrily  as  the  lark; 
she  is  laughing  as  she  attires  herself  and  braids  her  hair, 
and  comes  dancing  out  of  her  chamber  as  though  every 
morn  were  that  of  a  gala  day ;  a  smile  and  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition greet  every  one  she  meets;  kisses  and  caresses  are 
bestowed  upon  her  friends  and  her  teachers ;  she  goes  to  her 
lesson,  but  knows  not  the  word  task;  she  gaily  assists  others 
in  what  they  call  housework,  but  which  she  deems  play; 
she  is  delighted  with  society,  and  clings  to  others  as  though 
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she  would  grow  to  them ;  yet  she  is  happy  when  sitting  alone, 
and  smiles  and  laughs  as  the  varying  current  of  pleasant 
thoughts  passes  through  her  mind;  and  when  she  walks  out 
into  the  field,  she  greets  her  mother  nature,  whose  smile 
she  cannot  see,  whose  music  she  cannot  hear,  with  a  joyful 
heart  and  a  glad  countenance;  in  a  word,  her  whole  life  is 
like  a  hynm  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

I  know  that  this  may  be  deemed  extravagant,  and  by 
some  considered  as  the  partial  description  of  a  fond  friend ; 
but  it  is  not  so;  and,  fortunately  for  others  (particularly 
because  this  lesson  of  contentment  should  not  be  lost  upon 
the  repining  and  ungrateful),  she  is  as  a  lamp  set  upon  a 
hiU,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid.  She  is  seen  and  known  of 
many,  and  those  who  know  her  best  will  testify  most  warmly 
in  her  favor. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  pursued  during  the  past 
year,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  that  detailed  in  former 
reports,  needs  not  to  be  here  repeated  for  the  information  of 
those  to  whom  this  report  is  immediately  addressed;  but, 
as  great  public  interest  is  excited  in  this  case,  and  as  in- 
quiries  are  continually  made  respecting  the  processes  by  which 
instruction  is  conveyed  to  her  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain some  of  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  and  of 
saying  what  may  seem,  to  those  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  trite,  but  worthless. 
Let  me  therefore  say  here,  that,  should  any  of  the  theoreti- 
cal views  of  6/eaf  muHsm  propounded  in  these  reports,  be 
deemed  unsound  by  those  better  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  our  institution  is  not  one  whose 
object  it  is  to  teach  deaf  mutes;  the  cases  which  have  been 
treated  of  are  those  where  mutism  is  complicated  with  blind- 
ness, and  which  have  come  under  its  care  simply  because 
its  method  of  instruction  seemed  nearest  adapted  to  such 
cases,  —  cases  nearly  hopeless,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
have  never  before  been  successfully  treated. 
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Some  kind  of  language  seems  necessary  for  every  haman 
being ;  the  cravings  of  the  social  nature  are  loud  and  constant, 
and  cannot  be  gratified  except  by  some  medium  of  com- 
munication for  the  feelings.  The  intellect  cannot  be  devel- 
oped unless  all  the  modifications  of  thought  have  some  sign 
even,  by  which  they  can  be  recalled.  Hence,  men  are  com- 
pelled by  a  kind  of  inward  force  to  form  languages ;  and 
they  do  form  them  under  all  and  every  circumstance.  The 
social  organ  presents  the  natural  and  most  perfect  medium 
through  which,  by  atiaching  a  meaning  to  every  modulation 
of  voice,  a  perfect  system  of  communication  is  kept  up.  The 
question  whether  a  people  could  exist  without  language 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  ask  whether 
they  can  exist  without  hands;  it  is  as  natural  for  men  to 
converse  as  it  is  for  them  to  eat;  if  they  cannot  speak, 
they  will  converse  by  signs,  as,  if  they  had  no  hands,  they 
would  feed  themselves  with  their  toes.  Children,  then, 
prompted  by  nature,  associate  their  thoughts  with  audible 
words,  and  learn  language  without  any  special  instruction. 
If  you  make  the  sound,  represented  by  the  letters  apple, 
when  you  hold  up  the  fruit  to  a  child,  he  naturally  associ- 
ates that  sound  with  it,  and  will  imitate  the  sound,  even 
without  your  trying  to  make  him  do  so ;  if  the  child  be  deaf, 
so  that  he  cannot  hear  the  word  which  you  speak,  of  course 
he  cannot  imitate  it,  and  as  such,  of  course,  he  must  be  for- 
ever dumb.  But  the  desire  to  associate  the  thing  with  a 
sign  still  remains,  and  he  has  the  same  power  of  imitation 
as  others,  except  in  regard  to  words ;  if,  therefore,  you  make 
a  visible  sign  when  you  show  him  the  apple,  as  by  doubling 
the  flst,  the  fist  afterwards  becomes  to  him  the  name  or 
sign  for  the  apple.  But  suppose  the  child  cannot  see  the 
apple,  suppose  he  be  blind  as  well  as  deaf.  What  then?  he 
has  the  same  intellectual  nature:  put  the  apple  in  his  hand, 
let  him  feel  it,  smell  it,  taste  it ;  put  your  clenched  hand  in 
his  at  the  same  time,  and  several  times,  until  he  associates 
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this  sign  with  the  thing;  and  when  he  wishes  for  the  fruit 
he  will  hold  up  his  little  fist,  and  delight  your  heart  by  this 
sign,  which  is  just  as  much  a  word,  as  though  he  had  said 
apple!  out  aloud. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  I  undertook  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  result  has  been  what  it  will 
ever  be  where  nature  is  followed  as  our  guide. 

This  simple  process  is  readily  understood;  but  simple 
signs  and  names  of  objects  being  easy  enough,  it  is  often 
asked,  how  can  a  knowledge  of  qualities  which  have  no  posi- 
tive existence  be  communicated?  Just  as  easily,  and  just  as 
they  are  taught  to  common  children;  when  a  child  bites  a 
sweet  apple,  or  a  aour  one,  he  perceives  the  difference  of 
taste ;  he  hears  you  use  one  sound,  suoeet,  when  you  taste  the 
one ;  another  sound,  sour^  when  you  taste  the  other.  These 
sounds  are  associated  in  his  mind  with  those  qualities;  the 
deaf  child  sees  the  pucker  of  your  lips,  or  some  grimace 
when  you  taste  the  sour  one,  and  that  grimace  perhaps  is 
seized  upon  by  him  for  a  sign  or  a  name  for  sour;  and  so  with 
other  physical  qualities.  The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child 
cannot  hear  your  sound,  cannot  see  your  grimace;  yet  he 
perceives  the  quality  of  sweetness,  and  if  yon  take  pains  to 
make  some  peculiar  sign  two  or  three  times  when  the  quality 
is  perceived,  he  will  associate  that  sign  with  the  quality,  and 
have  a  name  for  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  qualities  have  no  existence,  being  mere 
abstractions,  and  that  when  we  say  svoeet  apple^  the  child  will 
think  it  is  a  compound  name  for  the  individual  apple ;  or,  if 
he  does  not  do  this,  that  he  cannot  know  whether  by  the 
word  sweet  we  mean  the  quality  of  sweetness  or  the  quality 
of  soundness.  This  is  true ;  at  first  the  child  does  not  know 
to  what  the  sound  sweet  refers ;  he  may  misuse  it  often,  but 
by  imitation,  by  observation,  he  at  last  gets  it  right,  and 
applies  the  word  sweet  to  every  thing  whose  qualities  revive 
the  same  sensation  as  tlie  sweet  apple  did ;  he  then  uses  the 
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word  8toeet  in  the  abstract,  not  as  a  parrot,  but  understand- 
ingly,  simply  because  the  parrot  has  not  the  mental  organi- 
zation which  fits  it  to  understand  qualities,  and  the  child  has. 
Now  the  transition  from  physical  to  mental  qualities  is  very 
easy;  the  child  has  dormant  within  his  bosom  every  mental 
quality  that  the  man  has;  every  emotion  and  every  passion 
has  its  natural  language ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
exhibition  of  this  natural  language  calls  into  activity  the 
like  mental  quality  in  the  beholder.  The  difference  between 
joy  and  sorrow,  between  a  smile  and  a  frown,  is  just  as 
cognizable  by  a  child  as  the  difference  between  a  sweet  apple 
and  a  sour  one ;  and  through  the  same  mental  process,  by 
which  a  mute  attaches  signs  to  the  physical  quality,  he  may 
(with  a  little  more  pains)  be  made  to  attach  them  to  the 
moral  qualities.  There  is  not  time,  however,  in  this  brief 
report,  to  enlarge  upon  this  point. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  by  some  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  difficulties  of  the  teaching,  etc.,  of  mutes, 
that  Laura  should  have  attained  the  use  of  verbs  without 
more  special  instruction.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  no 
minute  and  perfect  account  of  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess of  her  instruction  has  ever  yet  been  published;  and 
that,  moreover,  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  verbs  are  in 
reality  much  less  than  is  usually  supposed. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  the  use  of  a  noun,  as 
apple^  and  of  one  or  two  signs  of  qualities,  as  sour  and 
stoeet^  he  begins  to  use  them ;  he  holds  up  the  fruit,  and  lisps 
out,  apple  —  sour  J  or  apple  —  sweet;  he  has  not  been  taught 
a  verb,  and  yet  he  uses  one ;  he  asserts  the  one  apple  to 
be  sweet,  the  other  to  be  sour ;  he  in  reality  says,  mentally, 
"apple  is  sweet  apple^"  or  "apple  is  sour  apple;*'  and  in 
a  little  while  he  catches  by  the  ear,  an  audible  sign, — the 
word,  is,  and  puts  it  in  where  he  before  used  only  a  sign, 
or  meant  to  use  one.  Just  so  with  the  deaf  mute ;  when  he 
has  learned  a  noun  and  an  adjective  he  uses  them  by  the 
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help  of  a  verb,  or  some  mark  of  assertion ;  and  you  have 
only  to  give  him  some  sign,  which  he  will  adopt  just-  as 
readily  as  the  speaking  child,  by  mere  imitation,  and  without 
any  process  of  ratiocination.  We  give  too  narrow  a  defini- 
tion when  we  say  a  verb  is  a  word^  etc.  I  may  be  wrong, 
bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  the  long,  detailed,  and  very  ingenious 
process  laid  down  in  some  books  for  teaching  verbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech  to  the  deaf  mutes,  are  worse  than  useless; 
they  have  excited  much  attention,  and  justly  received  much 
admiration  for  their  ingenuity,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  we  should 
bestow  on  mechanical  contrivances  for  imitating  the  human 
voice ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  about  as  wise  to  teach  a 
child  to  talk  by  directing  him  to  contract  this  muscle,  to 
relax  that,  and  to  place  his  lips  in  such  and  such  a  posture, 
as  to  teach  a  deaf  mute  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  in  the  manner  detailed  by  Sicard. 

But  it  would  swell  this  report  to  a  volume,  should  I 
pursue  the  same  train  of  remarks  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech.  Indeed,  I  should  hardly  have 
hazarded  it  here,  had  it  not  been  for  assertions,  emanat- 
ing from  respectable  sources,  that  this  child  must  have 
some  vision,  or  hearing,  or  some  remembrance  of  oral 
language,  since  she  has  easily  attained  the  use.  of  the 
most  diflScult  parts  of  speech,  which  cost  so  much  labor 
to  those  merely  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  what  is  so  well  known  to  hundreds  —  that  she  is 
totally  deaf  and  blind,  and  has  been  so  from  her  tender 
infancy. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  read  the  above  remarks,  that,  to  the  child  with  all  his 
senses,  the  acquisition  of  &  language,  which  has  already 
been  perfected  by  the  labor  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions, is  an  easy  and  pleasant  task,  and  accomplished 
without  any  teacher;  that  for  the  deaf  mute  the  difficulty 
is  increased  a    thousand  fold;    that    for    the    deaf,    dumb 
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and  blind,  it  is  immeasurably  greater  still ;  and  that  for  poor 
Lanra  Bridgroan  it  is  even  more  increased  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  that  acateness  of  smell  and  taste,  which 
usually  aid  those  in  her  situation,  and  that  she  relies  upon 
touch  alone.  Nevertheless  she  goes  on,  joyously  using 
her  single  small  talent,  patiently  piling  up  her  little  heap 
of  knowledge,  and  rejoicing  as  much  over  it  as  if  it  were 
a  pyramid. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what 
was  said  in  a  former  report  about  Laura's  making  a  pecul- 
iar sound,  whenever  she  meets  any  person,  which  she  calls 
that  person's  noise^  and  about  which  many  inquiries  have 
been  made,  especially  as  an  important  physiological  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  from  it.  When  she  meets  me,  one  of 
the  pupils,  or  any  intimate  friend,  she  instantly  makes  a 
noise  with  the  vocal  organs;  for  one  a  chuckle,  for  another 
a  cluck,  for  a  third  a  nasal  sound,  for  a  fourth  a  guttural, 
etc.  These  are  to  her  evidently  signs,  or  names  affixed  to 
each  person.  These  are  known  by  those  very  intimate  with 
her;  when  they  speak  to  her  of  such  and  such  an  one,  she 
makes  his  *'  noise ; "  and  these  noises,  or  names,  have  become 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  persons,  that  sometimes, 
when  she  is  sitting  by  herself,  and  the  thought  of  a  friend 
comes  up  in  her  mind,  she  utters  his  *' noise,"  as  she  calls 
it;  that  is,  what  is  to  her  his  name.  Now,  as  she 
cannot  hear  a  sound,  as  she  never  attempts,  like  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  by 
making  a  noise,  it  follows  that,  impelled  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  attach  signs  to  every 
thought,  she  selects  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  it,  and  exercises  the  vocal  organs,  but  without  any 
definite  view  of  producing  an  effect.  This  would  seem 
to  prove,  if  indeed  any  proof  be  wanting,  that  men  did 
not  select  vocal  sounds  for  a  colloquial  medium,  from 
among  other  possible  media,  but  that  it  is  the  natural  one. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  she  laughs 
aloud,  and  more  naturally  than  most  deaf  persons,  and  that 
she  is  almost  constantly  doing  so.  This  is  not  checked  at 
all,  although  it  is  not  always  an  agreeable  sound,  because  there 
is  some  danger  that  her  pulmonary  organs  may  suffer  for  want 
of  that  natural  and  healthy  exercise  which  other  persons  have 
from  speaking  aloud.*  In  romping  and  frolicking  she  becomes 
quite  noisy,  and  thus  obtains  some  exercise  for  her  lungs. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  im- 
proving her  in  the  use  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increasing  her  stock  of  knowledge.  A  useful  exercise 
for  this  purpose  has  been  to  tell  her  some  story,  and  to 
require  her  to  repeat  it  in  her  own  language,  after  she  has 
forgotten  the  precise  words  in  which  it  was  related  to  her. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  her  one  day :  — 

JOHN  AND  THE  PLUMS. 

1.  Ad  old  man  had  a  plum  tree,  and  when  the  plums  were 
ripe,  he  said  to  his  boy  John, — 

2.  '*I  want  you  to  pick  Hie  plums  off  my  tree,  for  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  cannot  get  up  into  my  tree  to  pick  them." 

8.  Then  John  said,  "Yes,  sir  I  I  will  get  up  into  the  tree 
and  pick  them  for  you." 

4.  So  the  boy  got  up,  and  the  old  man  gave  him  a  pail  to  put 
the  plums  in,  and  he  hung  it  up  in  the  tree  near  him. 

5.  And  then  he  put  the  plums  into  the  pail,  one  by  one,  till 
the  pail  was  full. 

6.  When  the  boy  saw  that  the  pail  was  full,  he  said  to  the 
old  man,  "  Let  me  give  you  the  pail,  for  it  is  full." 

7.  Then  the  man  held  up  his  hand  and  took  the  pail  of 
plums  and  put  them  in  his  cart. 

8.  ** For,"  said  he  "I  am  to  take  them  to  town  in  my  cart  to 
sell  them,"  —  and  he  gave  the  pail  back  to  the  boy  to  fill  with 
more  plums. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  statistics  of  mortality  among  deaf  mntes, 
bat  I  should  infer,  a  priori^  that  they  would  be  more  subject  to  pulmonary  dis- 
eases than  speaking  persons. 
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9.  At  last  the  boy  said,  ''I  am  tired  and  hot;  will  yea  give 
me  a  plum  to  eat?'' 

10.  **  Yes,''  said  the  old  man,  ''  for  yon  are  a  good  boy,  and 
have  worked  well ;  so  I  will  gire  you  ten  plums,  for  you  have 
earned  them." 

11.  The  boy  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  said,  "I  do 
not  want  to  eat  them  all  now.  I  will  eat  five,  and  take  five 
home  to  my  sbter." 

12.  "  You  may  get  down  now,"  said  the  old  man,  •*  for  it  will 
soon  be  dark,  and  then  you  will  lose  your  way  home." 

13.  So  the  boy  got  down  and  ran  home,  and  felt  glad  that  he 
had  been  kind  to  the  old  man. 

14.  And  when  he  got  home  he  was  glad  he  had  been  kind  to 
his  sister,  and  kept  half  his  plums  for  her. 

The  next  day  she  was  requested  to  recall  it  to  memory, 
and  to  write  it  down  in  her  journal,  and  she  did  so  in  the 
following  words :  — 

An  old  man  had  a  lai*ge  plum  tree,  —  he  had  a  little  boy  John ; 
the  man  asked  John  to  please  to  go  up  on  the  tree  to  pick  many 
plums,  because  he  was  very  old  and  lame.  The  man  gave  John 
a  pail  for  plums.  John  put  them  in  till  it  was  very  full ;  he  said 
to  the  man,  it  is  very  full  of  plums.  He  took  the  pail  up  in  his 
cart  to  sell  them.  John  was  tired  and  hot;  he  asked  the  man  if 
he  might  take  one  plum.  The  man  said  he  might  take  ten  plums, 
because  he  was  a  yery  good  l>oy  to  earn  them  hard.  The  man 
told  him  to  hurry  home.  He  ate  five  plums;  he  gave  his  sister 
&ye  plums;  he  felt  very  happy  because  he  helped  the  old  man 
much,  and  made  his  sister  happy.  John  was  kind  to  help  the  old 
man ;  he  was  yery  generous  to  give  his  sister  part  of  his  plums. 
The  old  man  loved  John  very  much.  If  John  did  not  hurry 
home  he  would  have  lost  his  way.  John  liked  to  help  the  old 
man  well. 

It  will  be  seen  that  she  made  some  moral  refiections  of 
her  own,  which  were  not  expressed  in  the  original  story.  It 
is  desirable  that  every  new  word  or  fact  which  she  learns 
should  be  communicated  by  her  teachers,  or  that  she  should 
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form  a  correct  notion  about  it;  but  this,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  impossible,  without  depriving  her  of  that  inter- 
course with  others  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
her  social  nature.  The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  Miss  Swift,  her  teacher,  is  interesting:  — 

February  27.  When  I  went  to  Laura  after  recess,  she  said, 
^Iwcu  very  much  frightened:''  Why?  "/  thought  I  feU  some 
one  make  a  great  noise^  and  I  trembled^  and  my  heart  ached  very 
quick:''  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  crazzy  persona,  then  altered 
it  to  craxy,  then  to  crazy;  I  asked  her  who  gave  her  the  new  word 
crazy;  she  said,  ''Lorena  told  me  about  crazy  persons,  and  said 
she  was  [once]  crazy;  What  is  crazy  ? "  I  told  her  that  crazy 
persons  could  not  think  what  they  were  doing,  and  attempted  to 
change  the  subject;  but  she  immediately  returned  to  it  and  re- 
peated the  question,  **ffave  you  seen  crazy  people  f^^  and  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  I  answered  it.  I  told  her  I  saw  a  crazy 
woman  walking  about ;  she  said, ''  Why  did  she  walk,  how  could  she 
think  to  walkf^^  [She  detected  here  the  imperfection  of  her 
teacher^s  definition.]  I  told  her  they  were  sometimes  sick,  and 
became  crazy ;  she  said,  "  W?io  will  take  care  of  me  if  I  am  crazy; " 
I  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  she  would  not  be  crazy.  She  re- 
plied, "  /  said,  IF."  ♦  I  told  her  I  would  take  care  of  her  if  she 
would  be  kind  and  gentle  to  me.  She  then  asked,  '*  Can  I  talk 
^oiih  my  fingers ;  did  you  ever  see  a  dizzy  lady ;  how  do  you  dizzy  f  ^^ 
Laura  said  she  dreamed  last  night  about  her  mother,  and  the  baby, 
and  talked  with  her  fingers,  as  in  the  daytime;  I  questioned  her 
particularly  on  what  she  dreamed,  but  could  not  get  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  and  her  mother,  of  her  own 
accord ;  that  to  her  mother  was  as  .follows :  — 

My  dear,  my  Mother, — I  want  to  see  yoa  yerj  mach  I  send  much  love  to 
yon  I  send  ten  kisses  to  my  sister  Mary.  My  one  pair  of  stockings  are  done. 
Can  Mary  waU^  with  her  feet  ?  Do  stockings  fit  her  ?  I  want  you  to  write 
a  letter  to  me  some  time.     Miss  Swift  teaches  me.     I  want  you  to  com 

*Let  any  one  who  has  questioned  the  possibility  of  her  forming  a  correct 
conception  of  this  difficult  word  if,  look  at  this  form  of  expression,  and  find 
therein  an  answer. 
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to  Sonth  Boston  with  my  sister  to  stay  few  days  and  see  me  ezerdsfaig  the 
callisthenics.  Oliyer  can  talk  with  his  fingers  very  faster  abont  words.  I 
will  write  a  letter  to  yon  again.  Miss  J.  and  Dr.  send  loTe  to  yon.  Miss 
Davis  Is  married,  Mrs.  Davis.  She  has  gone  to  live  with  her  husband  in 
Dndley.  Is  Mary  well  ?  Is  my  aunt  well  ?  I  send  love  to  her.  I  will  write 
letter  to  yon  soon  some  time.  Why  did  yon  not  write  letter  to  me  ?  I  go  to 
meeting  every  Sunday.  I  am  gentle  in  Church  with  Miss  Rogers.  I  am 
happy  there. 

bood  bye  Laubjl  Brxdoman. 

She  has  commenced  the  study  of  geography,  during  the 
past  year,  and  made  fair  progress.  Having  first  acquired  an 
idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  taken  some  prelim- 
inary lessons  by  bounding  her  school-room,  the  chambers, 
entries,  etc.,  and  then  going  out  into  the  premises,  bounding 
the  house  and  yard,  she  was  put  to  a  map.  But  it  will  be 
more  interesting  to  give  some  extracts  from  her  teacher's 
journal,  showing  how  she  passes  her  time  of  study,  though  no 
words  can  describe  adequately  the  eagerness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  pleasurable  expression  of  her  countenance  when  she 
gets  a  new  idea,  and  turns  to  hug  her  teacher  in  her  glee. 

February  2.  She  asked  me  if  she  was  good  yesterday ;  I  told 
her  yes,  she  had  been  good  all  the  week ;  she  said,  **  Did  I  do 
any  liUle  thing  wrong  $  **  Continued  the  conversation  on  trades,  and 
taught  her  the  woid  furniture.  When  I  was  telling  her  what 
work  milliners  did,  she  said,  ^*  Bo  milliners  make  stockings, — 
milliners  make  stockings  that  have  flowers  on  themf^  At  the 
geography  hour  she  asked  me  to  teach  her  **a6ot;e,**  meaning  the 
chambers ;  she  bounded,  to-day,  all  the  rooms  on  the  second  story,  and 
remembered  all  of  yesterday's  lesson,  without  going  to'the  rooms. 

In  writing,  gave  her  a  lesson  on  the  board ;  she  does  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  on  that  as  Oliver.  At  twelve  began  to  tell  her  about 
seeds,  and  told  her  I  would  talk  to  her  about  what  her  father  did 
(he  is  a  farmer).  She  said  ''^  How  do  you  know  what  my  father 
doesf  does  your  father  do  w  ?  "  "  No,  my  father  is  doctor."  "  Why 
is  not  my  father  doctor f  —  he  gave  me  medicine  once;  was  he  a 
doctor  ^''^  Did  not  succeed  to-day  in  getting  her  much  interested 
in  seeds,    p.m.    She  worked  very  industriously. 
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Februart  3.  Gave  Laura  examples  in  numeration,  in  hundreds 
and  thousands,  which  she  performed  verj  well,  and  numerated 
correctly  until  she  had  the  number  8,500,  which  she  wrote  80  60; 
she  hesitated,  and  said,  *'  /  think  it  is  wrong,''^  and  enumerated ; 
but  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  find  how  to  alter  it;  when  she 
at  length  succeeded,  she  said,  ^*/  wets  very  sad  not  to  know?'^ 
Laura  asked  what  cups  and  plates  and  saucers  were;  taught  her 
the  word  crockery.  "  What  are  rings  f^  taught  her  jewelry.  "Ff%a< 
are  knives  and  forks  f^  etc.  Next  she  got  her  work  box,  for 
me  to  tell  of  what  it  was  made;  told  her  about  the  pearl  with 
which  it  is  inlaid,  and  the  name  of  the  wood, — rose;  she  asked 
of  what  the  doors  were  made ;  told  her  pine ;  she  asked,  "  Why 
are  pine  apples^pinef^^  She  wanted  to  know  who  made  the 
brass  hinges.  She  talked  about  her  locket,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  color  it  was  under  the  glass;  told  her  it  was  black, — 
"JEToM?  can  folks  see  through  black  f^  In  geography,  she  bounds 
any  of  the  rooms  now,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  seems 
to  understand  all  about  it;  she  bounded  the  house,  with  a  little 
help;  talked  with  her  about  the  point,  but  she  did  not  quite 
understand  it.  In  writing,  she  does  very  well  when  practising 
her  letters,  but  when  she  has  her  journal,  she  is  yery  careless; 
she  wrote  to-day  an  account  of  the  different  trades.  In  the 
afternoon  she  went  to  the  school-room  an  hour,  while  a  number 
of  gentlemen  were  there;  she  amused  herself  by  asking  what 
the  denominations  were  after  millions;  at  last  she  set  down  a 
row  of  types  the  whole  length  of  her  board,  and  enumerating 
it  found  it  was  eighty  quintillions :  she  asked,  "  WhxU  people  live 
eighty  quintillions  of  miles  offf^^  and  said,  **/  think  it  would 
take  ladies  a  year  to  go  so  very  far."" 

Februart  17.  Laura  succeeded  in  doing  five  or  six  questions 
this  morning.  One  was  to  find  the  age  of  a  man,  in  which  I 
gave  her  the  time  he  had  lived  in  several  places.  She  said, 
"fiie  lived  in  many  places,  I  am  not  sure,  why — why  9^^  She 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  party  to  which  I  went 
last  evening,  as  how  the  ladies  knew  when  to  come,  etc.;  taught 
her  the  word  invitation;  she  asked,  *^Why  did  I  not  go 9^^  told 
her  she  was  a  little  girl;  she  said,  ^* Doctor  says  I  am  tall;"*^ 
but  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  it  when  I  told  her  that  the 
other  blind  girls  did  not  go.    She  talked  of  her  walk  yesterday; 
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she  was  much  amused  by  walking  on  the  snow  that  was  crusted 
over,  but  not  quite  enough  to  bear;  when  she  broke  throu^ 
she  would  scream  with  delight,  and  pull  me  after  her.  She 
was  quite  puzzled  to  find  •  the  reason,  and  I  told  her  if  she 
would  remember  to  ask  me,  I  would  tell  her  this  morning. 

Februabt  18.  Found,  to  mj  surprise,  that  Laura  could  bound 
all  the  towns  I  had  taught  her,  without  the  map,— Roxbury, 
Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown  and  West  Cambridge.  I  taught 
her,  to-day,  about  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Medford  and  Maiden. 
She  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  takes  more  interest  in  this 
than  in  any  other  study.  At  twelve,  took  Laura  to  the  stable, 
to  show  her  oats  and  a  half-peck  measure;  then  to  the  store- 
room, to  teach  her  wine  measure;  found  a  gallon  measure,  and 
also  a  hogshead,  tierce  and  barrel.  She  readily  learned  their 
names,  and  how  many  gallons  they  would  hold,  and  then,  as 
usual,  she  wanted  to  go  round  and  examine  other  things;  let 
her  see  the  coflfee  in  a  bag ;  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  in  barrels ;  ginger, 
pepper,  etc.,  in  boxes  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  pounds;  then 
starch  in  papers,  and  lastly  she  examined  the  tea-chest,  box, 
lead,  etc.  I  intended  to  have  taken  a  part  of  this  lesson  on 
another  day,  but  she  was  so  much  interested  that  I  could  not 
avoid  her  questions;  deferred  the  review  until  another  day. 

Here  follow  some  other  extracts,  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  journal: — 

Wednesday.  Laura  practised  some  time  in  arithmetic,  but  did 
not  succeed  quite  as  well  as  yesterday.  She  was  much  interested 
in  an  algebra  type,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  use 
it;  told  her  I  would  teach  her,  when  she  was  sixteen,  all  about 
it.  *'And  can  you  kiss  me  then  ?  "  she  said ;  •*  can  you  kiss  sixteen 
young  ladies  9^  meaning  young  ladies  of  sixteen.  She  talked 
about  it  some  time,  and  expressed  much  fear  that  she  should 
have  to  give  up  kissing  and  being  kissed  when  she  was   older. 

Thursdat.  Commenced  by  telling  her  where  Boston  and 
Charles  River  were,  and  then  attempted  to  give  her  the  idea 
that  the  map  was  small,  and  we  could  not  have  room  to  put 
on  it  all  that  was  on  the  other  map;  and  then  of  the  number 
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of  miles  from  Boston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Riirer,  moy« 
ing  her  finger  from  one  to  the  other.  When  I  had  told  her 
the  distance,  she  said,  ^I  think  Miss  W,  lives  there ;^  and  she 
was  delighted  that  she  had  got  so  far  from  home. 

At  eleven,  gave  her,  for  a  writing  lesson,  the  story  I  read 
to  her  Friday  noon.  She  said,  at  first,  she  could  not  remember 
it,  because  it  was  long  ago  that  I  read  it;  but  she  did  very 
well.  After  writing  it  she  said,  "/«  this  truth  f^  told  her  I 
thought  it  was  not.  ^Is  it  lie^^  tried  to  make  her  understand 
that  it  was  not  wrong  to  write  it,  but  I  doubt  if  I  succeeded 
entirely.  When  writing  she  spelled  the  word  bureau  wrong, 
and  when  I  asked  her  why,  she  said,  **/  w<u  very  unremem" 
bered,^  She  knows  the  word  forgetful,  but  wished  to  try  to 
make  one,  and  after  she  had  done  so  she  turned  to  me  for 
approbation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  very  difficult  in  the 
beginning  to  make  her  understand  figures  of  speech,  fables, 
or  supposititious  cases  of  any  kind,  and  this  difficulty  is  not 
yet  entirely  overcome.  If  any  sum  in  arithmetic  is  given  to 
her,  the  first  impression  is,  that  what  is  supposed  did  actu- 
ally happen.  For  instance,  a  few  mornings  ago,  when  her 
teacher  took  an  arithmetic  to  read  a  sum,  she  asked,  ^^How 
did  the  man  who  wrote  thaJt  hook  know  I  was  here?"  The 
sum  given  her  was  this:  "If  you  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider 
for  four  dollars,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  one  dollar?" 
upon  which  her  first  comment  was,  **  I  cannot  give  much  for 
dder^  because  it  is  very  sour" 

She  formerly  talked  as  little  children  do,  without  using 
pronouns,  but  now  she  uses  them  freely;  and  her  apprecia- 
tion of  them  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  talking  with 
little  Oliver,  who  is  still  in  the  very  rudiments  of  language, 
she  uses  the  third  person,  and  says,  for  instance,  ^^  Laura 
is  rich"  when  to  another  she  would  say,  ^^  I  am  rich," 

She  has  a  keen  relish  for  knowledge,  which,  mingled  with 
a  little  self-esteem,  would  perhaps  impel  her  to  greater  effort 
than  would  be  consistent  with  health,  if  care  were  not  taken 
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to  prevent  it.  One  day  she  had  been  left  in  my  library 
while  we  were  gone  to  church;  in  the  evening  she  appeared 
fatigued,  and  complained  of  being  unwell;  she  was  asked 
where  she  had  pain,  and  she  said,  ^^  In  my  head;  I  slept 
one  Jwur  to-day^  and  then  atxidied  very  much  in  books^  and 
thongJU  very  hard.**  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  got  hold  of  a  Laiin  book,  printed  in  raised  letters,  and 
had  been  puzzling  over  it,  and  worrying  about  it. 

She  asked  the  meaning  of  many  words  which  she  remem- 
bered, as  sed,  non^  est^  etc.  It  was  explained  to  her  that 
it  was  in  the  Latin  language ;  upon  which  she  asked  if  *^  the 
Doctor  knew  Latin;**  if  **  Sophia  knew  Latin;**  and,  learning 
that  some  others  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as  herself,  she  was 
comforted.  She  understands  that  different  nations  use  differ- 
ent languages,  and  was  very  much  pleased  at  learning  a  few 
words  of  French. 

Words  are  to  her  always  signs  of  something  definite,  and 
are  taken  in  their  literal  sense;  for  instance,  she  supposed 
for  some  time,  after  hearing  about  the  generic  word  smithy 
that  blacksmiths  were  all  bloKik  men,  and  silversmiths  white 
men.  Like  other  blind  persons,  she  forms  an  idea  (vague, 
of  course)  about  colors;  she  thinks  that  black  is  a  dirty 
color,  and  that  the  ground  is  black;  another  says  that  black 
is  rough,  while  white  is  smooth,  etc. 

If  she  is  told  the  name  of  a  person,  as  Mr.  Green,  or 
Mr.  Brown,  it  excites  a  smile,  or  an  expression  of  surprise. 
So,  when  she  meets  a  name,  as  Oa;-ford,  or  Fly-mou^A,  she 
discovers  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  unwonted  use  of 
the  term  ox^  mouthy  etc. 

She  continues,  as  formerly,  to  form  words  analogically; 
for  instance,  having  learned  the  word  restless,  she  said  one 
day  when  she  felt  weak,  ^^  I  am  very  strongless.**  Being  told 
this  was  not  right,  she  said,  ^^  Why  you  say  restless  when  I  do 
not  sit  still  f  **  Then,  thinking  probably  of  adjectives  formed 
from  nouns  by  adding  ful^  she  said,  ^^  I  am  very  weaJeful" 
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Her  insatiable  curiosity  often  leads  her  to  discourse  about 
things,  the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  far  above  her 
reach;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  confine  her  mind  to  one  point. 
If  you  are  talking  to  her  about  lead,  for  instance,  she  will 
want  to  know  about  lead  pencils,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  eating  it,  about  shot;  then  about  birds,  why  killed,  etc. 
Talking  about  houses,  she  asked  '*  Where  did  men  live  before 
wood  wets  made^  and  without  floors  f '*  Answer,  '^In  caves  and 
caverns."  ^^  How  many  years  did  m,en  live  in  caves  f*^  No 
precise  answer  could  be  given,  and  she  continued  by  asking, 
"  Where  did  they  live  before  caverns  f*^ 

This  ignorance  of  many  things  which  are  familiar  to  other 
children,  causes  her  sometimes  to  appear  childish  in  con- 
versation. For  instance,  walking  in  the  streets,  she  felt  the 
ground  tremble  as  a  fire  company  rushed  by,  and  being  told 
that  some  one's  house  was  on  fire,  and  men  were  running  to 
help  him  put  it  out,  she  asked,  ^^How  do  they  blow?"  — 
thinking  they  blew  it  out  as  one  does  a  lighted  candle ;  and, 
on  an  attempt  being  made  to  explain  that  the  fire  was 
quenched  by  water,  she  asked,  '*  Why  do  not  man  put  it  out 
himself?" 

At  other  times  her  home  questions  manifest  shrewdness, 
and  show  that  she  will  not  be  put  off  with  the  simple 
affirmation  of  others.  Her  teacher,  talking  with  her  one  day 
about  her  doll,  told  her  it  could  not  feel ;  that  flesh  and 
skin  had  feeling,  but  not  kid  and  wax.  ^^JBt^,"  said  she, 
"tc%  cannot  mxtn  make  flesh  doU?"  *' Where  would  he 
get  his  flesh?"  was  the  answer.  ^^  Take  from  cow"  said 
she.  Immediately  afterwards,  talking  of  horses,  she  said, 
^^  Did  you  ever  paJt  your  father's  horse  on  face?"  "Yes." 
''Was  he  happy?"  "Yes."  ''Did  he  smile?"  "No." 
"Then  Jiow  did  you  know  he  was  happy?" 

But  I  might  fill  a  volume  (and  perhaps  I  may,  some  day, 
for  it  wonld  be  useful  to  children,  at  least)'  were  I  to  dwell 
open  the  interesting  particulars  of  the  intellectual  instruction 
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of  this  child.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  some  considerations 
more  immediately  connected  with  her  moral  nature. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  she  adopts 
and  follows  with  greater  readiness  and  facility  any  regulation 
founded  upon  what  may  be  called  natural  minor  morals, 
than  one  based  upon  mere  arbitrary,  social  conventionalism. 
She  does  not  forget  or  violate  any  rule  of  conduct  in  which 
the  feelings  or  rights  of  others  are  concerned;  indeed,  she 
hardly  seems  to  need  them ;  but  she  is  apt  to  forget  such  a 
rule  as  that  one  should  not  rise  from  the  table  until  others 
have  done  eating.*  Being  once  told,  two  years  ago,  that  it 
was  disagreeable  to  others  to  have  her  blow  her  nose  at 
table,  she  has  never  violated  the  request  since,  but  invari- 
ably gets  up,  and  leaves  the  room  for  that  purpose;  while 
such  a  rule  as  that  of  using  a  fork  instead  of  a  knif^,  or 
of  shaking  hands  with  a  person,  would  have  to  be  repeated 
many  times  over. 

As  to  cleanliness,  modesty,  sobriety,  etc.,  she  needs  no  in- 
struction; she  is  always  clean  in  person,  and  neat  in  dress; 
and  the  slightest  exposure  will  call  the  blush  to  her  cheek. 
She  eats  heartily  and  often,  but  never  over  much,  and  drinks 
but  very  moderately  the  simplest  beverage.  She  sometimes 
seems  to  be  so  full  of  animal  spirits  that  it  is  diflScult  for 
her  to  sit  with  quiet  or  decorum ;  and  if  the  weather  be  bad, 
and  she  cannot  work  off  her  excitement  by  exercise,  she 
becomes  nervous,  or,  as  we  call  it  to  her,  rude.  In  her 
teachei^'s  journal  I  find  the  following:  "Laura  had  a  ner- 
votis  day,  and  lost  part  of  her  lesson.  Talking  about  some 
things  she  had  done  in  the  morning,  she  said,  '  What  made 
me  very  rudef    1  told  her  I  did  not  know;    she  said,   *' 7 

*  It  may  continnally  occur  to  the  reader,  that  she  has  no  means  of  perceiT- 
ing  things  which  I  refer  to,  as  passing  in  her  presence ;  but  her  sensibility  is  so 
great  that  hardly  anything  can  occur  in  a  room  without  her  getting  some  idea 
of  It.  At  table  she  always  contrives  to  find  out  bow  many  people  there  are; 
she  knows  when  they  have  done  eating;  she  can  even  perceive  the  slightest 
jar  made  by  drumming  on  the  table  with  the  fingers  or  a  fork.  These  things 
are  so  familiar  that  one  forgets  to  explain  them. 
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think  I  did  not  feel  good  in  heart.'  I  asked  her  why?  she 
replied,  '  Because  I  broke  a  door  knob  this  morning.*  I 
asked  her  if  she  felt  good  now  ;  she  replied,  ^  I  cannot  feel 
good  untU  I  learn  to  be  good.' " 

She  seems  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  the  liEiw  graven 
upon  their  hearts;  who  do  not  see  the  right  intellectually, 
but  perceive  it  intuitively ;  who  do  good  not  so  much  from 
principle  as  from  instinct;  and  who,  if  made  to  swerve  a 
moment  from  the  right  by  any  temptation,  soon  recover 
themselves  by  their  native  elasticity.  For  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  her  soul,  in  her  dark  and  silent  pilgrimage 
through  time,  God  has  implanted  within  her  that  native  love 
of  modesty,  thoughtfulness  and  conscientiousness,  which  pre- 
cept may  strengthen,  but  could  never  have  bestowed;  and, 
as  at  midnight  and  in  the  storm  the  faithful  needle  points 
unerring  to  the  pole,  and  guides  the  mariner  over  the  track- 
less ocean,  so  will  this  principle  guide  her  to  happiness  and 
to  heaven.  May  no  tempter  shake  her  native  faith  in  this 
her  guide ;  may  no  disturbing  force  cause  it  to  swerve  from 
its  true  direction! 

As  yet,  it  has  not  done  so,  and  I  can  recollect  no  instance 
of  moral  obliquity  except  under  strong  temptation.  I  recall 
now  one  instance  of  deliberate  deception,  and  that  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  with  sorrow,  was  perhaps  attributable  to  indis- 
cretion on  my  part.  She  came  to  me  one  day  dressed  for 
a  walk,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  gloves  which  were  stout, 
and  rather  coarse.  I  began  to  banter  and  tease  her  (in  that 
spirit  of  fun  of  which  she  is  very  fond  and  which  she 
usually  returns  with  interest)  upon  the  clumsy  appearance 
of  her  hands,  at  which  she  first  laughed,  but  soon  began  to 
look  so  serious  and  even  grieved  that  I  tried  to  direct  her 
attention  to  something  else,  and  soon  forgot  the  •subject. 
But  not  so  poor  Laura;  h^re  her  personal  vanity  or  her 
love  of  approbation  had  been  wounded;  she  thought  the 
gloves  were  the  cause  of   it,  and  she  resolved  to  be  rid  of 
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them.  Aooordingly  they  disappeared^  and  were  sapposed  to 
be  lost ;  bat  her  guileless  nature  betrayed  itself,  for,  without 
being  questioned,  she  frequently  talked  about  the  gloves,  not 
saying  directly  that  they  were  lost,  but  asking  if  they  might 
not  be  in  such  or  such  a  place.  She  was  uneasy  under  the 
new  garb  of  deceit,  and  soon  excited  suspicion.  When  it 
reached  my  ears,  I  was  exceedingly  pained,  and  moreover 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue.  At  last,  taking  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  way,  I  began  to  tell  her  a  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  was  much  beloved  by  her  parents,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  for  whose  happiness  every  thing  was  done; 
and  asked  her  whether  the  little  girl  should  not  love  them 
in  return,  and  try  to  make  them  happy;  to  which  she 
eagerly  assented.  But,  said  I,  she  did  not,  she  was  care- 
less, and  caused  them  much  pain.  At.  this  Laura  was  ex- 
cited, and  said  the  girl  was  in  the  wrong,  and  asked  what 
she  did  to  displease  her  relations;  I  replied,  she  deceived 
them ;  they  never  told  her  anything  but  truth,  but  she  one 
day  acted  so  as  to  make  them  think  she  had  not  done  a 
thing,  when  she  had  done  it.  Laura  then  eagerly  asked  if 
the  girl  told  a  fib,  and  I  explained  to  her  how  one  might 
tell  a  falsehood  without  saying  a  word;  which  she  readily 
understood,  becoming  all  the  time  more  interested,  and  evi- 
dently touched.  I  then  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  different 
degrees  of  culpability  resdlting  from  carelessness,  from  dis- 
obedience, and  from  intentional  deceit.  She  soon  grew  pale, 
and  evidently  begun  to  apply  the  remarks  to  her  own  case, 
but  still  was  very  eager  to  know  about  "  the  wrong  little 
f/irl"  and  how  her  parents  treated  her.  I  told  her  her 
parents  were  grieved,  and  cried,  at  which  she  could  hardly 
restrain  her  own  tears.  After  a  while  she  confessed  to  me 
that  she  had  deceived  about  the  gloves;  that  they  were  not 
lost,  but  hidden  away.  I  then  tried  to  show  her  that  I 
cared  nothing  about  the  gloves,  —  that  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
pairs  would  be  nothing  if  unaccompanied  by  any  deceit.     She 
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perceived  that  I  was  grieved,  and  going  to  leave  her  to  her 
own  thoaghts,  and  clung  to  me  as  if  in  terror  of  being  alone. 
I  was  forced,  however,  to  inflict  the  pain  upon  her. 

Her  teachers  and  the  persons  most  immediately  about  her 
were  requested  to  manifest  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sor- 
row on  her  account ;  and  the  poor  creature,  going  about  from 
one  to  another  for  comfort  and  for  joy,  but  finding  only 
sadness,  soon  became  agonized  with  grief.  When  left  alone 
she  sat  pale  and  motionless,  with  a  countenance  the  very 
image  of  sorrow ;  and  so  severe  seemed  the  discipline,  that 
I  feared  lest  the  memory  of  it. should  be  terrible  enough  to 
tempt  her  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  artifice  of  con- 
cealing one  prevarication  by  another,  and  thus  insensibly  get 
her  into  the  habit  of  falsehood.  I  therefore  comforted  her 
by  assurances  of  the  continued  affection  of  her  friends ; 
tried  to  make  her  understand  that  their  grief  and  her  suffer- 
ing were  the  simple  and  necessary  consequences  of  her  care- 
less or  wilful  misstatement;  and  made  her  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emotion  she  experienced  after  having  uttered 
the  untruth;  how  unpleasant  it  was,  how  it  made  her  feel 
afraid,  and  how  widely  different  it  was  from  the  fearless  and 
placid  emotion  which  followed  truth. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  make  her  see  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  habitual  falsehood,  but  difficult  to 
give  her  an  idea  of  all  the  moral  obligations  to  be  truthful ; 
perhaps,  however,  the  intellectual  perception  of  these  obliga- 
tions is  not  necessary  to  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  a  child, 
for  such  is  his  natural  tendency  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times, 
that,  if  his  education  can  keep  him  from  the  disturbing  force 
of  any  strong  temptation,  we  may  count  upon  his  speaking 
straightforward,  as  surely  as  we  may  calculate  upon  a  pro- 
jectile, moved  by  one  force,  going  in  a  straight  line. 

Words  are  the  natural  and  spontaneous  representations  of 
the  thoughts;  the  truth  is  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind;  it 
is  on  the  surface,  it  is  a  single  object,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
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tidcen;  bat  for  a  lie  we  must  dive  below  the  surface,  and 
hesitatingly  fetch  up  one  of  the  many  that  may  be  found 
at  the  bottom.  There  is  little  fear  of  Laura's  losing  that 
character  for  ingenuousness  and  truthfulness  which  she  has 
always  deservedly  possessed. 

There  is  more  fear  of  her  becoming  vain,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  her  receiving  such  attentions  and  such 
caresses  as  directly  address  her  self-esteem.  Some  persons 
only  feel,  they  never  think ;  and  they  do  a  benevolent  action 
to  gratify  some  spontaneous  impulse  of  their  own,  or  to  give 
momentary  pleasure  to  another,  rather  than  to  promote  his 
real  welfare ;  and  even  some  mothers  seem  to  think  more  of 
the  pleasurable  gratification  of  their  own  blind  feelings  of 
attachment  than  of  the  good  of  their  children.  Such  per- 
sons, coming  in  contact  with  Laura,  will  contrive  in  some 
^^7)  hy  caresses  or  by  gifts,  to  show  their  peculiar  interest 
in  her.  She  is  very  sagacious;  she  ascertains  that  such 
visitors  to  the  school  are  more  interested  in  her  than  in  her 
blind  companions,  and  that  they  remain  near  her  most  of  the 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  making  her  presents, 
and  in  various  ways  showing  her  marks  of  sympathy  which 
she  may  attribute  to  some  peculiar  excellence  of  her  own. 
Then  she  must  be  allowed  to  visit,  to  have  acquaintances, 
and  to  converse  with  all  people  who  come  in  her  way  and 
who  have  learned  the  manual  alphabet  of  deaf  mutes ;  in 
short,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  disadvantages  of  society,  in 
order  to  secure  its  obvious  and  indispensable  advantages; 
and  it  will  require  constant  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  her 
perceiving  herself  to  be  a  lion,  than  which  hardly  a  greater 
misfortune  can  befall  a  woman.  That  she  has  been  so  effect- 
ually preser\'ed  from  this  thus  far  is  owing  to  the  watchful 
care  and  almost  constant  attendance  of  her  teachers;  and 
now  that  by  the  liberality  of  individuals  she  has  the  entire 
time  and  services  of  a  young  lady  of  great  intelligence  who 
is  devotedly  attached  to  her,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may 
long  preserve  her  present  amiable  simplicity  of  character. 
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The  vaiiouB  attempts  which  I  have  made  during  the  ye^ 
to  lead  her  thoughts  to  God  and  spiritual  affairs,  have  been» 
for  the  most  part,  forced  upon  me  by  her  questions,  which 
I  am  sure  were  prompted  by  expressions  dropped  carelessly, 
by  others;  as  Grod,  heaven,  soul,  etc.,  and  about  which  she 
would  afterwards  ask  me.  Whenever  I  have  deliberately 
entered  upon  them,  I  have  done  so  with  caution,  and  always 
felt  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  child,  to  make  the 
conversations  as  short  as  possible.  The  most  painful  part 
of  one's  duty  is  often  where  an  honest  conviction  forces  one 
to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
recommended  by  those  for  whose  superior  talents  and  wis- 
dom one  has  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  said  continually 
that  this  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion;  and  some  even  seem  to  imagine  her 
eternal  welfare  will  be  perilled  by  her  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  'religious  truths.  I  am  aware  of  the  high  responsibility 
of  the  charge  of  a  soul ;  and  the  mother  who  bore  her  can 
hardly  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  Laura's  welfare  than  I  do; 
but  that  very  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  that  love 
which  I  bear  to  the  child,  forces  me,  after  seeking  for  all 
light  from  others,  finally  to  rely  upon  my  own  judgment. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  could  be  taught  any 
dogma  or  creed,  and  be  made  to  give  as  edifying  answers 
as  are  recorded  of  many  other  wonderful  children,  to  ques- 
tions on  spiritual  subjects.  But,  as  I  can  see  no  necessary 
connection  between  a  moral  and  religious  life  and  the  intel- 
lectual perception  of  a  particular  truth,  or  belief  in  a 
particular  creed,  I  see  not  why  I  should  anticipate  what 
seems  to  me  the  course  of  nature' in  developing  the  mental 
powers.  Unaided  by  any  precedent  for  this  case,  one  can 
look  only  to  the  book  of  nature;  and  that  seems  to  teach 
that  we  should  prepare  the  soul  for  loving  and  worshipping 
God  by  developing  its  powers,  and  making  it  acquainted 
with  his  wonderful  and  benevolent  works,  before  we  lay 
down  rules  of  blind  obedience. 
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Shoald  Laura's  life  be  spared,  it  is  certain  that  she  can 
be  made  to  understand  every  religious  truth  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  teach  her.  Should  she  die  young,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom  of 
that  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  she  is  every  day  paying 
acceptable  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  by  her  glad 
enjoyment  of  the  gift  of  existence.  With  these  views,  while 
I  am  ready  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  giving  what 
she  seems  to  need,  I  cannot  consent  to  attempt  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  any  truth  for  which  her  mind  is  not  pre- 
pared; and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  beseech  those 
friends  of  hers  who  dififer  from  me,  and  who  may  occasion- 
ally converse  with  her,  to  reflect,  that,  while  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  case  rests  upon  me,  it  is  unjust  in 
them  to  do  what  they  may  easily  do,  —  instil  into  her  mind 
notions  which  might  derange  the  whole  plan  of  her  instruc- 
tion. 

The  following  conversation,  taken  from  my  minutes  made 
at  the  time,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  her  thoughts 
on  spiritual  subjects.  During  the  past  year  one  of  our 
pupils  died,  after  a  severe  illness,  which  caused  much 
anxiety  in  our  household.  Laura,  of  course,  knew  of  it, 
and  her  inquiries  after  him  were  as  frequent  and  as  correct 
as  those  of  .^ny  one.  After  his  death  I  proceeded  to  break 
it  to  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  that  little  Orin  was  very 
sick.  She  said  '  Yes,'  "  He  was  very  ill  yesterday  forenoon," 
said  I,  ^'  and  I  knew  he  could  not  live  long."  At  this  she 
looked  much  distressed,  and  seemed  to  ponder  upon  it  deeply. 
I  paused  awhile,  and  then  told  her  that  ^^Orin  died  last 
night."  At  the  word  died,  she  seemed  to  shrink  within 
herself,  —  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  hands,  a  half  spasm, 
and  her  countenance  indicated  not  exactly  grief,  but  rather 
pain  and  amazement ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  then  she  seemed 
about  to  cry,  but  restrained  her  tears.  She  had  known 
something  of  death  before ;    she  had  lost  friends,  and   she 
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knew  about  dead  animals,  but  this  was  the  only  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  house.  She  asked  about  death,  and 
I  said,  "When  you  are  asleep  does  your  body  feel?" 
"  JTo,  if  I  am  very  asleep."  *'  Why?"  "  /  do  not  know." 
I  tried  to  explain,  and  used  the  word  soul.  She  said, 
^'What  is  soul?"  "That  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  hopes, 
and  loves,"  said  I,  to  which  she  added  interrogatively,  "  and 
aches?"  Here  I  was  perplexed,  at  the  threshold,  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  confounding  material  and 
immaterial  processes.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  any 
injury  of  the  body  was  perceived  by  the  soul;  but  I  was 
clearly  beyond  her  depth,  although  she  was  all  eagerness 
to  go  on.  I  think  I  made  her  comprehend  the  difference 
between  material  and  spiritual  operations.  After  a  while 
she  asked,  ''Where  is  Orin's  think?"  "It  has  left  his 
body  and  gone  away."  "  Where?"  "To  Grod  in  heaven." 
She  replied,  ''Where?  up?"  [pointing  up].  "Yes."  "Will 
U  come  back?"  "No."  "Why,"  said  she.  "Because  his 
body  was  very  sick  and  died,  and  soul  cannot  stay  in  a 
dead  body."  After  a  minute  she  said,  "  Is  breath  dead? 
is  blobd  dead?  Your  horse  died;*  where  is  his  soul?"  I  was 
obliged  to  give  the  very  unsatisfactory  answer  that  animals 
have  no  souls.  She  said  "  Co^  does  kill  a  mouse^  why'^ 
has  she  got  smd?"  Ans.  —  "Animals  do  not  know  about 
souls.  They  do  not  think  like  us."  At  this  moment  a 
fly  alighted  upon  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "  Have  flies 
souls?"  I  said  "No."  "Why  did  God  not  give  tJiem 
saids?"  Alas  for  the  poverty  of  her  language,  I  could 
hardly  make  her  understand  how  much  of  life  and  hap- 
piness God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly! 

Soon  she  said,  "  Can  Ood  see,  has  lie  eyes?"  I  replied 
by  asking  her,  "Can  you  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?" 
"No!"  "But,"  said  I,  "you  can  see  her  with  your  mind; 
you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  her."  "  Yes"  said 
she.     "  So,"  replied  I,   "  God  can  see  you  and  all  people, 
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and  know  all  they  do;  and  he  thinks  about  them,  and 
loves  them;  and  he  will  love  you  and  all  people  it  they 
are  gentle  and  kind  and  good,  and  love  one  another." 
^*' Can  he  he  angry?**  said  she.  '*No;  he  can  be  sorry, 
because  he  loves  all  folks,  and  grieves  when  they  do 
wrong."  ^^  Can  he  cryf**  said  she.  "No;  the  body  cries 
because  the  soul  is  sad,  but  God  has  no  body."  I  then 
tried  to  make  her  think  of  her  spiritual  existence  as  sep- 
arate from  her  bodily  one ;  but  she  seemed  to  dislike  to 
do  so,  and  said  eagerly,  "  /  shall  not  die"  Some  would 
have  said  she  referred  to  her  soul;  but  she  did  not,  she 
was  shrinking  &t  the  thought  of  physical  death,  and  I 
turned  the  conversation.  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to 
give  the  poor  child  the  baneful  knowledge  before  I  had 
prepared  the  antidote.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  needs 
not  the  fear  of  death  to  keep  her  in  the  path  of  goodness. 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
announce  a  more  perfect  development  of  those  moral  qualities 
on  which  true  religion  is  founded;  but  it  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected;  those  qualities  are  among  the  last  to 
develop  themselves,  and  ye  of  tardy  growth;  we  could 
have  forced  them  out,  perhaps,  by  artificial  culture,  but  that 
would  have  been  to  have  obtained  a  hot-house  plant  in- 
stead of  the  simple  and  natural  one  that  is  every  day 
putting  forth  new  beauties  to  our  sight.  It  is  but  thirteen 
years  since  Laura  was  born ;  she  has  hardly  lived  half  that 
number,  yet  in  that  time  what  an  important  mission  has 
she  fulfilled !  how  much  has  she  done  for  herself,  how 
much  has  she  taught  others !  deprived  of  most  of  the  varied 
stimuli  furnished  by  the  senses,  and  fed  by  the  scantiest 
crumbs  of  knowledge,  her  soul  has  nevertheless  put  forth 
the  buds  of  the  brightest  virtues,  and  gives  indication  of 
its  pure  origin  and  its  high  destination. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  HOWE. 
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[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  1843.] 

Daring  the  past  year  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  Laura,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
apparent  to  those  around  her  that  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  becoming  more  matured.  Her  physical  strength,  which 
was  formerly  but  feeble,  has  gradually  and  steadily  in- 
creased, so  that  she  is  now,  for  one  of  her  constitution, 
quite  robust.  The  length  of  her  daily  walks  would  prove 
fatiguing  for  many  of  our  young  ladies  even  to  think  upon; 
for  she  usually  walks  at  least  six  miles  with  no  appearance 
of  weariness,  as  it  is  her  common  custom  to  remain  standing 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  How  far  her  habit  of 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  teacher,  in  her  prom- 
enades, may  contribute  to  remove  this  sense  of  fatigue,  may 
be  a  matter  for  question ;  but,  thus  relying,  her  step  is  firm, 
and  her  manner  perfectly  fearless  when  she  walks.  With 
this  increased  strength  of  constitution,  her  nervous  dispo- 
sition has  undergone  considerable  change;  her  outbreaks  of 
laughter  and  bursts  of  expression  are  no  longer  so  sudden 
and  violent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she  came  to  the  institu- 
tion she  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that  her 
sense  of  taste  was  also  imperfect,  —  a  natural  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  former  sense.  With  regard  to  these  senses,  there 
has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  manifest  improvement  during 
the  past  year.  She  seems  now  like  one  acquiring  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  with  this  sense  that  of  taste  has  evidently  ad- 
vanced. She  has  never,  however,  been  known  to  apply  any 
article  to  her  nose  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  more  accu- 
rate judgment  respecting  it,  as  Oliver  Caswell  and  many 
of  the  blind  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As  evidences 
of  her  increased  power  in  the  sense  of  smell,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  she  has  repeatedly  distinguished  in  the  room 
over  the  kitchen  the  odor  of   roasting   meat.     When  seated 
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at  table,  also,  she  has  been  seen,  after  having  partaken  of 
one  dish,  to  inspire  like  one  engaged  in  smelling,  and  then 
to  request  to  be  helped  from  some  dish  of  the  presence  of 
which  she  had  been  kept  ignorant. 

In  language  she  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
year;  and  such  is  her  present  advancement,  that  she  now 
acquires  a  dozen  new  words,  at  least,  where  she  before 
learned  only  one.  These  words  are  not  merely  the  names  of 
tangible '  and  sensible  objects,  but  even  words  more  obscure 
in  their  meaning.  One  method  pursued  by  her  teacher  has 
been  to  read  a  story  to  her,  in  the  course  of  which  new 
words  would  occur;  these  were  carefully  explained,  and  on 
the  next'  day  Laura  has  been  able  to  tell  the  story  in  her 
own  language,  frequently  using  the  words  explained,  and  in 
proper  connection. 

The  long  words  please  her  most,  and  are  most  used  by 
her  afterwards.  From  this  circumstance,  and  because  she 
associates  so  much  with  adults,  the  language  used  by  her 
partakes  more  of  the  adult  character  than  is  common  with 
young  persons  of  her  age.  Her  vocabulary  of  words,  when 
compared  with  that  of  children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
full  possession  of  their  faculties,  may  be  considered  equally 
copious,  but  more  matured. 

With  the  words  she  has  learned  she  is  perfectly  familiar; 
and,  in  conversation  and  writing,  she  never  falters  in  select- 
ing those  which  exactly  express  the  thoughts  she  wishes  to 
convey.  She  spends  a  portion  of  each  day  in  writing  in 
her  journal,  in  which  she  notes  every  little  circumstance 
which  transpires  in  the  institution  that  comes  to  her  knowl- 
edge. She  also  is  in  the  frequent  habit  of  writing  lettei*s 
to  many  persons  who  have  opened  a  correspondence  witli 
her.     It  is  an  exercise  in  which  she  takes  much  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  instruction  in  language  and  in  writing,  she 
has  during  the  year  been  studying  geography  and  aritlimetic. 
As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  she  had  just  commenced 
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these  stadias.  With  regard  to  geography,  she  had,  a  year 
since,  acqaired  a  definite  and  accurate  notion  of  the  points 
of  compass  and  of  territorial  boundaries,  and  had  learned 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  and  a  few  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  plan  pursued  in  teaching  her  this  science  was 
alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  and  is  one  which  the  seeing 
would  do  well  to  follow.  Laura  was  first  taught  the  points 
of  compass  in  a  room,  then  the  boundaries  of  the  room. 
She  next  learned  the  geography  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  situated.  Having  advanced  thus 
far,  the  efifort  was  made,  and  with  success,  to '  present  to 
her  mind  an  accurate  idea  of  points  of  land,  capes,  bays, 
harbors  and  rivers,  by  taking  her  to  walk  in  places  near 
them.  A  further  step  was  made,  when  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  boundaries  of  South  Boston,  after  which 
she  was  permitted  to  learn  the  boundaries  of  the  city  proper 
by  crossing  its  bridges.  Gradually  And  slowly  was  she 
taught  the  geography  of  one  town  after  another,  till  she 
became  acquainted  with  all  of  any  note  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  as  indicated  on  the  map.  She  is  now  able 
to  bound  all  the  States  in  the  Union;  can  tell  their  prin- 
cipal towns,  the  rivera,  their  rise,^  course  and  termination, 
the  productions,  the  natural  curiosities,  and  much  of  the 
natural  history  of  each  State,  in  a  manner  more  correct 
than  most  seeing  children  of  her  own  age,  or  older.  Her 
knowledge  of  gec^raphy  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States. 
She  has  studied  that  of  North  and  South  America,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  American  continent  is  far 
more  extensive  and  correct  than  is  possessed  by  many  who 
are  called  educated  persons. 

Being  taken  a  few  days  since  to  a  large  globe,  and  the 
Russian  possessions  in  North  America  pointed  out  to  her, 
she  was  able  without  hesitation,  so  accurate  was  her  judg- 
ment of  geographical  position  and  distance,  to  place  her 
Hoger  at    once   upon   Boston,  a  mere  point  on   the   surface 
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of  the  globe,  and  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  taken  to  the  globe  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction. 

During  the  hour  devoted  to  geography,  her  instructor,  by 
way  of  amusement,  has  occasionally  told  her  something  of 
astronomy.  As  an  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  her  calcula- 
tions, and  the  retentive  character  of  her  memory,  when  the 
length  of  the  year  of  the  planet  Herschel  was  explained  to 
her,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  said,  how  very 
young  the  Doctor  would  be  if  he  lived  in  that  planet. 

In  mathematics,  one  great  advantage,  at  least,  has  been 
gained.  Her  foimer  repugnancy  to  mental  arithmetic  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the  assiduous  atten- 
tion of  her  teacher.  A  year  ago  she  had  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  numbers.  Since  then  she  has 
.been  taught  in  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic,  which  she 
appears  to  comprehend  as  readily  as  most  children  of  her 
age,  and  solves  the  most  difficult  questions  it  contains  by 
mental  effort  only.  Twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  sums, 
are  the  usual  number  which  she  performs  in  an  hour's  lesson. 
Having  now  thoroughly  studied  and  comprehended  this  work, 
she  will  be  instructed  in' one  of  more  advanced  character. 

In  her  moral  conduct,  Laura  has  uniformly  exhibited 
those  beautiful  traits  which  have  ever  distinguished  her. 
Her  love  of  truth,  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
detestation  of  deception,  are  daily  exemplified  in  her  life 
and  action. 

[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  1844.] 

APPENDIX  A. 
To  the  Trustees, 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  youj  the 
following  report  upon  the  history  and  instruction  of  Laura 
Bridgman. 

In  preparing  it  I  have  introduced  some  speculations  which 
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may  appear  trite  or  uDinteresting  to  those  conversant  with 
metaphysics.  I  have  also  indulged  in  some  reflections  upon 
such  points  as  seemed  to  have  any  bearing  upon  common 
instruction,  and  these  may  seem  trivial  and  unnecessary  to 
practical  teachera.  But  in  apology  let  me  say  that  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  case,  who  are  neither  metaphysicians  nor  teachers,  and 
they  will  perhaps  prefer  even  my  crude  speculations  and 
reflections  to  a  bald  narration  of  facts. 

To  such  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  can 
show  in  a  more  clear  and  forcible  manner  than  Laura's  case 
the  diflSculties  to  be  overcome  when  we  learn  our  vernac- 
ular tongue,  and  the  inferiority  of  artificial  to  natural 
methods  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  deaf  mute  are  very 
great;  so  great,  indeed,  that  we  may  safely  say  they  are 
never  entirely  overcome;  because,  although  ingenious  men 
by  centuries  of  labor  have  built  up  a  beautiful  system  by 
which  the  mutes  are  enabled  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  con- 
verse with  ease  and  with  pleasure,  still  they  must,  in  spite 
of  education,  remain  insensible  to  many  of  the  charms  of 
conversation,  and  the  beauties  of  style,  both  of  prose  and 
of  verse.  But  this  beautiful  system  is  addressed  entirely 
to  the  eye,  and  poor  Laura  has  no  sight. 

She  has  a  good  intellect,  she  has  been  seven  years  under 
instruction ;  her  teachers  have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal 
and  diligence,  and  she  has  been  herself  untiring  in  her 
efforts ;  and  yet  she  is  now  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
without  so  much  acquaintance  with  language  as  a  common 
child  of  six  years  old.  This  often  excites  the  surprise  of 
visitors  who  have  known  the  history  of  her  case  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  taken  great  interest  in  it. 

In  truth,  people  seldom  stop  to  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  arbitrary  language,  upon  its  essential  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  or  upon  the  wonderful  process 
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by  which  we  gradually  advance  from  the  power  of  naming 
single  objects  to  that  of  condensing  many  of  them  into  one 
complex  term;  ^from  the  alpha  of  language,  mamma!  ap  to 
its  omega,  universe! 

How  much  is  asserted  in  the  simplest  sentence,  as  this, 
for  instance,  ^^We  might  have  been  more  truly  happy  had 
our  widowed  father  remained  contentedly  with  us."  Here 
is  the  assertion  of  the  plurality  of  persons;  of  their  con- 
dition in  past  time ;  of  the  fact  of  their  having  been  mod- 
erately happy  in  the  society  of  their  father ;  there  is  the 
negation  of  their  entire  happiness;  the  implied  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  they  would  have  been  happier;  their 
relation  as  children;  their  regret  at  their  father's  departure. 
Of  the  other  person  it  is  directly  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
with  his  children ;  it  is  implied  that  he  had  been  married ; 
that  he  had  lost  his  wife,  not  by  separation,  but  by  death; 
that  he  was  not  contented  to  remain  with  his  children; 
that  he  had  gone  away  from  them;  that  he  might  have 
remained  with  them,  etc. 

When  we  reflect  upon  that  principle  of  the  mind  which 
requires  that  all  possible  objects,  qualities  and  conditions 
must  be  linked  so  closely  with  signs  that  the  perception  of 
the  signs  shall  recall  them  necessarily  and  instantly;  when 
we  consider  how  much  is  attained  by  young  persons  who  a 
few  years  ago  could  hardly  master  baby's  prattle,  but  who 
now  have  all  the  vast  sweep  of  thought,  the  great  amount  of 
knowledge,  the  degree  of  reflection,  of  separation,  and  of 
generalization  necessary  to  comprehend  such  a  phrase  as, — 

**  Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains  ;^^ 

we  may  say  with  the  ancient,  "  There  is  but  one  object 
greater  than  the  human  soul,  and  that  is  its  Creator." 

The  space  between  the  starting  point  of  the  infant  and 
that    obtained    by  the    mature    man    is   immense;    but  our 
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minds,  aided  by  language,  which  gives  to  them  wings, 
skim  swiftly  and  delightedly  over  the  whole,  as  the  wild 
fowl  flies  from  zone  to  zone ;  while  Laura  is  like  one  of 
those  birds  shorn  of  its  wings,  and  doomed  to  attempt  the 
vast  distance  on  its  weary  feet.  If  persons  will  only  make 
these  reflections,  they  will  be  inclined  rather  to  wonder 
that  she  has  gone  so  far,  than  to  feel  surprised  at  her  not 
having  gone  farther. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  a  notice  of 
her  progress  daring  the  year  1844.  I  was  in  Europe  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  most  serious  cause  of 
regret  which  I  have  for  my  absence  is  the  interruption 
which  it  caused  in  my  supervision  of  her  education.  It 
may  be  that  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  all 
unfavorable  impressions  upon  her  mind,  even  had  I  been 
always  here ;  they  were  perhaps  inevitable  at  her  age,  and 
with  her  increased  capacity  for  conversation  with  others ; 
but  at  any  rate  I  should   have   tried. 

Her  teacher.  Miss  Mary  Swift,  has  been  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  in  the  intellectual  instruction  she  has  shown 
great  tact  and  ability.  Had  all  others  been  as  discreet  and 
wise  as  she,  we  should  not  have  to  regret  some  impressions 
which  the  child  has  received,  and  which  I  shall  presently 
mention. 

Her  bodily  health  has  been  very  good  during  the  whole 
year.  She  has  increased  in  stature,  and  her  figure,  which 
is  more  fully  unfolded,  is  well  proportioned  in  all  its  parts, 
and  strong  and  graceful.  She  continues  to  improve  in  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  language,,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  ex- 
tracts from  her  teacher's  journal,  in  which  were  recorded  at  the 
moment,  and  with  great  exactitude,  the  very  words  she  used. 

Mr  Deab  Mrs.  Howb:  24ih  Makoh,  1844. 

I  want  to  see  you  very  much,  I  hope  you  are  very  well. 
Miss  J.  is  very  well  and  happy,  I  think  of  you  very  very  often. 
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I  was  very  .much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and  I 
liked  it  very  much.  When  you  come  home,  I  shall  shake  your 
hands  and  hug  and  kiss  you  very  hard  because  I  love  you  and 
am  your  dear  friend.  Miss  J.  is  making  a  nice  worsted  chair 
for  you  to  please  you  very  much  for  a  new  house.  I  send 
much  love  to  you  and  a  kiss.  Are  you  very  glad  to  receive 
letters  from  me?  One  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  you  again  and  that  I  slept  with  you  all  night  I  hope 
that  you  do  not  forget  to  talk  with  your  fingers.  I  am  sad 
that  people  are  very  idle  and  dirty  and  poor.  I  write  many 
letters  to  you  because  I  love  you  very  much.  My  mother  wrote 
a  letter  to  Miss  J.  that  she  was  very  sick  and  my  little  sister 
was  quite  sick,  but  they  s^e  getting  well.  I  am  very  well.  I 
am  your  dear  friend.  I  try  very  hard  about  America  and  Europe 
and  Asia  and  many  other  things.  I  caa  say  ship,  paper.  Dr. 
baby,  tea,  mother,  and  father  with  my  mouth.  My  teacher 
always  reads  a  story  to  me :  she  is  kind  to  me :  she  sets  me  a  good 
example. 

My  dear  friend  good  bye, 

Laura  Bridgman. 

In  another  letter  written  soon  after,  she  said:  — 

I  am  happy  that  your  baby  is  so  happy  to  see  the  bright 
light.  I  want  you  to  come  here  notv ;  if  you  do  not  come 
quick,  then  I  must  send  a  long  string  to  pull  you  over  the 
sea  to  South  Boston.  I  thought  of  you  and  Julia,  and  Dr. 
many  times;  that  they  would  love  me  very  much,  because  I 
love  them  and  you  so  much. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  teacher's  journal :  — 

April  3,  1844.  At  nine,  when  Laura  came  down,  she  said, 
"My  heart  beats  very  quick,  it  is  sick."  I  asked  what  made 
it  so.  "  Long  ago,  when  Drew  was  my  teacher,  my  heart  beat 
quick  and  ached,  because  I  felt  very  sad  diat  Adeline  died,  and  I 
did  not  know  about  going  to  heaven."  I  asked  her  if  that  made 
her  heart  ache  now?  She  said,  "Monday  I  thought  much  about 
my  dear  best  Friend,  and  why  I  should  die,  and  it  made  my 
heart  beat  quick,  and  I  thought  if  I  should  know  when  He  took 
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my  breath,  and  I  tried  to  draw  breath  and  could  not.  Do  you 
eyer  lose  breath?"  To  change  the  conversation,  I  said,  "Yes, 
when  I  run  up  stairs  quickly."  "I  have  lost  part  of  the  heart," 
said  she;  **it  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  when  I  was  small." 
I  asked  when  she  lost  it.  "I  think  it  went  to  my  lungs.  lii^y 
blood  ran  quickly  and  made  my  heart  beat  quickly." 

April  8.  At  nine  commenced  the  lesson,  by  telling  Laura 
about  the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  man  from  the  United  States  to  build 
it,  and  about  the  expense,  distance,  etc.  She  asked  how  the 
people  could  get  four  million  dollars  to  pay  for  it.  This  intro- 
duced the  Emperor  Nicholas,  his  rank,  office,  etc.;  and  from 
that  she  asked  what  the  man  was  called  who  took  care  of 
Americans.  Told  her  about  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  name  and  residence.  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered  Har- 
rison. At  the  Ume  of  his  death  she  saw  several  ladies  with 
crape  on  their  arms,  and  she  made  one  for  herself.  When  I 
recalled  this  to  her  mind,  she  asked  why  the  people  wore  it. 
This  introduced  the  subject  of  wearing  black  in  mourning,  which 
she  has  never  known  anything  about  before.  While  talking  of 
Harrison,  I  told  her  the  people  were  sad  because  they  could 
not  have  him  to  take  care  of  them.  She  said,  "  Were  they  sad 
that  he  went  to  heaven  and  was  very  happy  there?"  Promised 
her  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  to-mon*ow. 

One  of  her  exercises  consists  in  having  a  simple  story 
read  to  her,  of  which  she  is  to  give  a  version  the  next 
day  in  her  own  language.  Her  first  original  composition , 
however,  gives  a  better  idea  of  her  use  of  language  than 
her  letters,  in  writing  which  she  has  adopted  too  formal 
a  style.     The  whole  story  is  her  own  invention : — 

There  was  a  little  girl  named  Jane  Damon  who  lived  in  the 
country  with  Mrs.  Damon.  She  was  a  very  good  and  amiable, 
and  was  never  cross  any.  Jane  always  obeyed  her  mother. 
One  day  she  went  with  her  mother  to  see  her  friends  and  they 
went  to  see  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden.  When  Mrs.  Damon 
told  Jane,   you    must   go   to    school,    she   got  ready    as   fast  as 
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she  could.  She  had  the  books  and  writing  in  her  own  desk. 
Her  teacher  was  very  kind  to  her  scholars.  Her  name  was 
Miss  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Damon  gave  Jane  a  beautiful  present 
Her  sister  asked  what  it  was  and  her  mother  said  it  was  a 
ring  called  diamond  stone  in  it  After  a  few  days  her  mother 
took  Jane  to  see  her  grandmother  and  staid  for  one  week.  She 
had  a  very  pleasant  visit  Mrs.  Damon  had  a  little  girl  named 
Clara  Damon,  and  Jane  took  good  care  of  Clara,  while  her 
mother  was  away  a  little  while.  It  did  not  cry  any  for  some 
milk,  but  Jane  fed  Clara  with  a  spoon  she  loved  her  so  much. 

Her  teacher  says:  — 

August  26.  At  eight  she  was  talking  about  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  among  the  number,  of  sickness.  She  said,  **  I  was  sick 
last  year  and  my  mind  was  dizzy,  and  I  was  much  frightened 
in  my  heart."  Then  she  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  in- 
senHble,  and  of  crucified.  I  thought  I  could  give  her  a  general 
definition  that  would  satisfy  her  as  well  as  anything  else,  and 
I  told  her  it  was  to  make  a  cross.  She  said,  **Jane  Damon 
crucifies  the  wires  for  her  basket,  and  winds  the  worsted  upon 
them."  I  had  to  tell  her  she  did  not  understand  it,  and  had 
better  not  use  it  The  next  word  was  mingle;  defined  it  by 
mix,  but  she  did  not  understand  that  any  better.  Gave  her  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  two  words;  and  she  said,  "The 
drunkard  mixes  sugar  and  rum  to  drink."  Then  she  wished 
me  to  understand  that  she  had  not  forgotten  anything,  and  gave 
me  a  recapitulation :  "  Perish  is  to  die ;  you  told  me  last  winter. 
Machine;  my  writing  board  is  a  machine  to  write  with.  Require 
is  when  I  tell  you  you  must  mend  my  stockings;  I  require 
you  to  do  them.  I  require  you  to  read  my  story  to  Jane 
Damon."  She  is  still  on  the  globe,  in  geography,  and  study- 
ing the  zones.  To-day  the  lesson  was  to  tell  in  what  zone  the 
different  countries  in  South  America  were;  which,  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  she  accomplished. 

Mention  was  made  in  a  former  report  of  her  disposition 
to  use  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs.  She  still  showB  this; 
and    so   does    Oliver    Caswell,   though    to    a   much    smaller 
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extent  than  Laura.  The  manner  in  which  she  uses  these 
organs  seems  to  show  their  natural  office,  and  would  settle 
the  question  (if  it  be  any  longer  a  question)  whether  they 
were  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  medium  of  intellectual 
communication  among  men,  or  whether  they  were  selected 
from  among  other  equally  possible  means  for  interchange 
of  thought;   as'  pantomime,   arbitrary  visible   signs,   etc. 

When  Laura  feels  any  strong  emotion,  her  chest  is  in- 
flated, the  air  is  retained  a  moment,  and  then  expelled 
with  quickness  and  force,  and  is  often  interrupted  in  its 
passage  by  the  glottis,  tongue  or  lips,  thus  producing  a 
Tariety  of  interjections.  The  fact  of  these  broken  sounds 
will  be  interesting  to  the  philologist,  because  they  form 
the  connecting  link  between  natural  language  and  speech; 
two  things  sometimes  confounded,  but  which  differ  widely 
from  each  other;  natural  language  is  the  servant  of  the 
heart ;   speech  is  the  handmaid  of  the  intellect. 

Deaf  mutes  generally,  when  they  are  moved  by  feeling, 
gesticulate  \iolently  and  also  make  broken  sounds  with  the 
vocal  organs,  thus  bringing  in  the  adjuncts  of  speech,  as 
we  add  gestures  to  our  language  when  we  are  excited. 
Pains  have  been  taken  with  Laura  to  suppress  her  disposi- 
tion to  make  these  disagreeable  interjections ;  for,  although 
they  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  natural  language,  it  is 
language  natural  only  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  in  the 
lowest  development  of  intellect;  and  she  is  to  live  in  a 
society  where  they  would  be  disagreeable.  The  correction, 
however,  is  not  easy  to  make.  She  may  have  been  some- 
times checked  too  abruptly,  and  in  a  way  to  let  her  perceive 
that  it  was  done  rather  for  the  gratification  of  others  than 
for  her  own  good;  and  children  always  resist  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  their  own  will  to  that  of  another, 
anless  the  summons  be  made  in  the  irresistible  language  of 
love,  which  is  the  open  sesame  to  every  child's  heart. 

Her  teacher  was   one  day  talking  with  her  on  the  subject. 
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and  showing  her  the  propriety  of  repressing  these  noises, 
when  she  said  she  did  ^'  not  always  try  not  to  make  them." 
Miss  Swift  urged  her  reasons  for  wishing  her  to  do  so, 
when  Laura  said,  '*  5ui  I  have  very  much  voice!**  This 
was  the  truth  of  the  matter;  the  nervous  enei^  which 
rapidly  accumulated  within  her  while  sitting  still,  found  in 
this  way  a  partial  means  of  escape;  and  it  was  as  hard 
for  her  to  restrain  it,  as  it  is  for  little  boys  who  have  *' very 
much  motion  in  them  "  to  sit  still  in  school  when  unoccupied. 
The  fluid  accumulates  within  them  until  it  makes  them  un- 
easy, and  they  relieve  themselves  from  the  pressure  by 
suddenly  pushing  or  kicking  their  neighbors,  or  by  some 
motion  of  the  body  which  acts  like  the  opening  of  a  safety 
valve,  and  leaves  them  quiet  for  a  while. 

She  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  argument  entirely, 
and  said,  in  her  defence,  "  God  gave  me  much  voice."  She 
yielded,  however,  and  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the  request, 
especially  as  she  had  particular  hours  when  she  could  make 
as  much  noise  as  she  wished  to  do.  At  such  times  she 
often  goes  into  a  closet,  and,  shutting  the  door,  indulges 
herself  in  a  surfeit  of  sounds. 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  on  all  sides  to  know 
the  effect  of  religious  instruction  upon  her  mind,  and  not 
without  good  cause.  I  have  always  thought  it  desirable  on 
many  accounts  to  give  her  such  ideas,  and  such  only,  on 
this  and  other  important  topics,  as  she  shall  be  able  always 
to  retain.  It  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  ideas 
which  by  long  possession  have  become  regarded  as  much 
one's  own,  —  as  much  a  part  of  one's  self  as  one's  property 
or  one's  limbs.  We  defend  our  religious,  political,  and 
other  opinions  with  a  zeal  not  proportionate  to  their  truth, 
but  to  the  length  of  time  and  the  closeness  of  intimacy 
with  which  we  have  associated  them  with  ourselves.  When 
we  have  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  their  falsity, 
the  refusal  of  others  to  admit  them  as  true,  and,  still  more, 
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the  attempt  to  destroy  them,  often  excites  as  much  passion 
as  would  the  protest  of  a  draft,  or  an  assault  upon  the 
person.  Some  men  may  preserve  their  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  retain  unimpaired  their  confidence  in  their  last  belief, 
after  the  abandonment  of  several  creeds,  especially  if  blessed 
with  self-complacency,  but  all  cannot  do  so;  for,  if  the  soul 
have  drifted  from  several  anchors  in  the  storm  of  infidelity, 
it  will  hardly  rely  even  upon  the  heat  bower  of  faith,  as 
perfectly  sure  and  steadfast. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  Laura  should  never  be 
obliged  to  remodel  her  faith.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  story 
of  the  boy  who,  when  the  microscope  first  revealed  to  him 
the  minute  and  wondrous  structure  of  one  of  his  hairs,  was 
surprised  and  pained  at  not  finding  the  number  upon  it. 
He  had  believed  literally  that  the  hairs  of  his  head  were 
all  numbered;  and,  being  of  a  shy  nature,  he  would  not 
ask  any  explanation,  but  allowed  his  faith  in  the  Bible  to 
be  seriously  impaired.  Laura  can  never  use  a  microscope, 
but  she  will,  by  and  by,  bring  the  magnifying  power  of 
mature  judgment  to  bear  upon  all  that  she  now  takes  unhes- 
itatingly from  others  as  literal  truth;  and  I  would  that  she 
might  always  find  the  number  written  upon  everything  on 
which  she  had  been  led  to  look  for  it. 

But  I  have  given,  in  former  reports,  some  of  my  reasons 
for  deferring  this  most  important  part  of  her  education, 
and  I  need  not  now  repeat  them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
wished  to  give  her  only  such  instruction  about  religion  and 
Grod  as  she  was  prepared  to  ret^eive  and  understand,  so  that 
her  moral  and  religious  nature  should  be  developed  pari 
passu  with  her  intellect.  It. was  delightful  for  me  to  find 
that,  without  any  particular  direction  being  given  to  it  from 
without,  her  mind  naturally  tended  towards  the  causes  of 
things;  and  that,  after  an  acquaintance  with  the  extent  of 
human  creative  power,  she  perceived  the  necessity  of  super- 
human  power  for  the   explanation  of   a  thousand  daily  re- 
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curriog  phenomena.  She  could  not,  indeed,  like  the  poor 
Indian,  '^see  God  in  clouds  and  hear  Him  in  the  wind  ;'*  but 
when  He  was  manifest  in  the  springing  gras&,  the  bursting 
flower  and  the  ripening  fruit,  the  genial  sun,  the  falling  rain, 
the  driving  snow,  —  these,  and  countless  other  things  which 
became  known  to  her  by  her  single  sense,  made  her  aware 
of  a  power  transcending  the  power  of  man.  It  would  have 
been  more  delightful  still  to  lead  her  wondering  mind  to  the 
perception  of  the  higher  attributes  of  God,  as  her  capacity 
for  such  perception  was  unfolded,  until,  her  moral  nature 
being  fully  developed,  she  might  have  been*  as  much  im- 
pressed with  love  for  His  tender  mercies  as  she  had  been 
with  wonder  at  His  almighty  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  say  it  is  impossible  that  Laura, 
ignorant  as  she  is,  should  have  by  herself  conceived  the 
existence  of  God ;  because  it  is  said  that,  of  the  thousands 
of  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  received  into  the  institutions' 
of  this  country,  no  one  ever  arrived  at -that  truth  unaided. 
Now,  there  is  very  great  vagueness  in  such  general  nega- 
tions; the  words  can  be  taken  in  various  senses,  and  are 
difQcult  to  be  proved  in  any.  It  may  be  said  that  no  man 
ever  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  ten  and  ten 
make  twenty,  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  his  own  mind; 
for,  if  he  had  never  associated  with  other  human  beings,  he 
would  probably  never  have  perceived  that  relation  between 
numbers. 

The  words  "knowledge  of  God"  may  also  be  understood 
in  different  ways.  If  a  child  ascertains  that  tables  and 
chairs  and  carpets,  houses,  ships  and  machinery,  can-iages, 
tools,  watches,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  are  made  by 
men,  and  then  infers  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the 
hills,  rivers  and  rocks,  must  have  been  created,  but  could 
not  have  been  made  by  man, — that  child  has  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  God;  and  when  you  teach  him  the  three 
letters,  G  —  O  —  D,   you  do   not   make  to   him  a  revelation 
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of  God's  existence,  you  only  give  to  him  a  name  for  a 
power  the  existence  of  which  he  had  already  conceived  in 
his  own  mind.  We  teachers  are  apt  to  overrate  our  own 
efforts;  let  us  attempt  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  abstract 
truth  to  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  then  we  shall  know  how 
much  is  done  by  children  and  how  little  by  ourselves.  It 
ifi  in  this  sense  that  I  mean  to  be  understood,  when  I  say 
that  Laura  Bridgman,  of  herself,  arrived  at  the  conception 
of  the  existence  of  God. 

Unless  there  has  ,been  some  such  intellectual  process  in  a 
child's  mind,  the  wordis  Deity,  etc.,  must  be  utterly  insig- 
nificant to  it.  We  pronounce  certain  words  with  great  solem- 
nity and  reverence,  and  the  child  perceives  and  understands 
our  manner,  for  that  is  the  natural  language  of  our  feel- 
ings; he  imitates  us,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words  will 
ever  after,  by  association  of  ideas,  call  up  in  his  mind  the 
same  vague  feelings  of  solemnity  and  reverence ;  but  all 
this  may  be  unaccompanied  by  anything  like  an  intellectual 
perception  of  God's  existence  and  creative  power. 

Jt  will  be  said  that  children  three  years  old  will  repeat 
devoutly  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  tell  correctly  what  God  did 
on* each  of  the  six  days  of  Creation;  but  in  so  doing  they 
too  often  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  and  some- 
times, alas !   worse  than  in  vain. 

Children  wish  to  attach  some  ideas  to  every  sign 
which  is  given  to  them.  We  give  them  words  as  signs 
of  things  before  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  things 
is  developed  in  their  minds;  they  attach  to  the  sign  some 
idea,  no  matter  how  inappropriate  or  grotesque,  and 
there  it  remains,  trammelling  the  thoughts  and  preventing 
them  from  afterwards  using  the  words  in  a  right  sense. 
How  vague  is  the  idea  which  many  people  attach  to  some 
words!  and  of  how  much  mischief  to  the  world  has  this 
vagueness  been  the  source !  How  long  does  it  take  us  to 
sever  these  ties!   how  many  of  us  go  to -our  graves  without 
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ever  breaking  a  fibre  of  them,  without  ever  having  divested 
words  of  the  crude  ideas  attached  to  them  in  childhood, 
or  contemplated  the  things  with  the  clear  eye  6f  reason! 
We  look  with  contempt  upon  a  man  who  is  instantly  and 
irresistibly  moved  to  solemnity  of  feeling  and  to  acts  of 
devotion  by  the  bare  sight  of  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together  cross-wise,  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  host;  but 
how  many  sounding  words  which  are  insignificant  in  them- 
selves are  dinned  into  our  ears  to  excite  our  feelings,  or 
overpower  our  reason,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sublime 
image  is  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  our  wondering  brother! 

It  may  be  said  that  no  human  being  can  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  God's  attributes,  and  that  therefore  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  give  Laura  such  ideas  of  Him  as 
pious  Christians  form  from  the  ^tudy  of  naturat  and  revealed 
religion;  but,  I  know  not  what  others  may  do,  I  cannot  do 
this.  Every  man  sees  God  according  to  his  own  capacities 
and  his  own  nature.  The  power  of  poor  Laura's  God  must 
be  weakness  compared  to  the  strength  of  Newton's,  who  saw 
Him  guiding  the  huge  planets  along  in  their  eternal  course; 
the  love  of  her  God  must  be  selfishness  compared  to  the 
love  of  the  God  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  embraced 
in  the  arms  of  his  affection  the  whole  human  family:  but 
so  must  the  power  and  love  of  the  God  of  Newton  and  of 
Howard  be  weakness  and  selfishness  compared  to  those 
attributes  as  seen  by  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  each  of 
whom  see  Him  with  a  vision  transcending  that  of  the  other, 
all  of  whom  see  Him  with  power  transcending  human,  but 
none  of  whom  can  see  Him  as  He  is. 

I  might  long  ago  have  taught  the  Scriptures  to  Laura ;  she 
might  have  learned,  as  other  children  do,  to  repeat  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept;  she  might  have  been  taught 
to  imitate  others  in  prayer ;  but  her  God  must  have  been  her 
own  God,  and  formed  out  of  the  materials  with  which  her 
mind  had  been  stored.     It  was  my  wish  to  give  her  gradually 
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such  ideas  of  His  power  and  love  as  would  have  enabled 
her  to  form  the  highest  possible  conception  of  His  divine 
attributes.  In  doing  this,  it  was  necessary  to  guard,  as 
much  as  I  could,  against  conveying  impressions  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  remove  afterwards,  and  to  prevent  her 
forming  such  notions  as  would  seem  unworthy  to  her  more 
developed  reason,  lest  the  renouncement  of  them  might  im- 
pair her  confidence  in  her  own  belief. 

But  various  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  what  seemed 
to  me  the  natural  and  harmonious  development  of  her  reli- 
gious nature ;  and  now,  like  other  children,  she  must  take 
the  consequences  of  the  wise  or  unwise  instruction  given  by 
others.  I  did  not  long  hold  the  only  key  to  her  mind ;  it  would 
have  been  unkind  and  unjust  to  prevent  her  using  her  power 
of  language  as  fast  as  she  acquired  it,  in  conversation  with 
others,  merely  to  carry  out  a  theory  of  my  own ;  and  she  was 
left  to  free  communication  with  many  persons  even  before 
my  necessaiy  separation  from  her  of  more  than  a  year. 

During  my  absence,  and  perhaps  before,  some  persons 
more  zealous  than  discreet,  and  more  desirous  to  make  a 
proselyte  than  to  keep  conscientiously  their  implied  promise 
of  not  touching  upon  religious  topics,  —  some  such  persons 
talked  to  her  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  of  some  very  mystical  points  of  mere  specula- 
tive doctrine.  These  things  were  perhaps  not  farther  beyond 
her  comprehension  than  they  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  those  persons  who  assumed  to  talk  to  her  about  them ; 
but  they  perplexed  and  troubled  her,  because,  unlike  such 
persons,  she  wished  that  every  word*  should  be  the  symbol 
of  some  clear  and  definite  idea.  She  could  not  understand 
metaphorical  language;  hence  the  Lamb  of  God  was  to  her 
a  bona  fide  animal,  and  she  could  not  conceive  why  it  should 
continue  so  long  a  lamb,  and  not  grow  old  like  others,  and 
be  called  a  sheep. 

I  must  be  supposed  to  mention   this  only  as  her  faithful 
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chronicler,  and  to  do  it  also  in  sonow.  If  the  poor  child 
spoke  inadvertently  on  such  topics,  it  was  without  conscions- 
ness  of  it,  and  she  was  made  to  do  so  by  indiscreet  per- 
sons, not  by  any  communications  of  mine  or  of  her  teacher. 
We  shall  never  speak  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impart  a  portion  at  least  of  our  own  reverence, 
gratitude  and  love. 

During  my  absence  in  Europe  I  received  from  her  several 
letters,  and  among  others  the  following :  — 

>*     1%         T^      TT  24th  of  March,  1844. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Howe: 

I  want  to  see  you  very  much,  I  hope  that  you  will  come  to 

South  Boston  in  May,  I  have  got  a  bad  cough,  for  I  got  cold 

when  I  came  home,  in  much  snow  with  Miss  Swift,  but  my  cough 

is  little  better.      When  you  come  home  I   shall   be  very  happy 

to  have  you  teach  me  in  the  Psalms  Book,  about  God  and  many 

new  things  I  read  in  the  Harvey  Boy's  Book  every  Sunday.    I 

am   learning  Asia  now,  I  will  tell   you  all  about  new  things  to 

please  you  very  much.     Why  do  you  not  write  a  letter  to  me 

often  ?      Do  you  always  pray  to  God  to  bless  me.     I  think  of 

you  often.      I  send  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Howe. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  and  her  when  you  come  home. 

I  always  miss  you  much.     All   the  girls  and  I  and  Lurena  had 

a  very  pleasant  sleighing  seven  miles  to  a  hotel.     We  had  nice 

drink    of    lemon    and    sugar   and    mince    pie    and    sponge    cake. 

Governor  Briggs  came  twice  to   see    us  and  the  blind   scholars. 

We    are    all    well    and    happy    and    strong.      I    have    not    seen 

you    for    ten    months,  that    is    very  long.     I  wrote   a    letter  to 

Governor  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me  long  ago.     Mr.   Clifford 

is  a  Dr.   now    to    cure    his  wife.     I  wrote    a    letter  to  her.     I 

want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  me.     Miss  Swift   sends  her  love 

to  you.    Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  see  me  and  J.  again?    I  would 

like  to  live  with  you  and  your  wife  in    a  new   house,  because 

I  love  you  tlie  best.      All    folks    are  very  well  and   happy.      I 

want  you  to  answer  my  last  letter  to  you  about  God  and  Heaven, 

and  souls  and  many  questions. 

My  dear  friend  good  bye. 

Laura  Bridgman. 
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In  reply  I  wrote  her  as  follows :  — 

Mt  Dear  Ltttlp  Laura:  —  Mrs.  Howe  has  a  sweet  little  baby; 
it  is  a  little  girl.  We  shall  call  her  Jalia.  She  is  very  smooth, 
and  soft,  and  nice;  she  does  not  cry  mach,  and  we  love  her 
very,  very  much.  You  love  her  too,  I  think,  do  you  not?  But 
you  never  felt  of  her,  and  she  never  kissed  you,  and  how  can 
you  love  her?  It  is  not  your  hands,  nor  your  body,  nor  your 
head,  which  loves  her  and  loves  me,  but  your  soul.  If  your 
hand  were  to  be  cut  off,  you  would  love  me  the  same;  so  it 
is  not  the  body  which  loves.  Nobody  knows  what  the  soul  is, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  body,  and  cannot  be  hurt  like 
the  body;  and  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  cannot  die.  You 
ask  me  in  your  letter  a  great  many  things  about  the  soul,  and 
about  God;  but,  my  dear  little  girl,  it  would  take  very  much 
time  and  very  many  sheets  of  paper  to  tell  you  all  I  think 
about  it,  and  I  am  very  busy  with  taking  care  of  my  dear 
•  wife ;  but  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  a  little,  and  you  must  wait 
until  I  come  home,  in  June,  and  we  will  talk  very  much  about 
all  these  things.  You  have  been  angiy  a  few  times,  and  you 
have  known  others  to  be  angry,  and  you  know  what  I  mean 
by  anger;  you  love  me  and  many  friends,  and  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  love.  When  I  say  there  is  a  spirit  of  love  in  the 
world,  I  mean  that  good  people  love  each  other;  but  you  can- 
not feel  the  spirit  of  love  with  your  fingers,  it  has  no  shape 
nor  body;  it  is  not  in  one  place  more  than  another,  yet  where- 
ever  there  are  good  people  there  is  a  spirit  of  love.  God  is 
a  spirit;  the  spirit  of  love.  If  you  go  into  a  house,  and  the 
children  tell  you  that  their  father  whips  them,  and  will  not  feed 
them;  if  the  house  is  cold  and  dirty,  and  everybody  is  sad  and 
frightened,  because  the  father  is  bad,  and  angry,  and  cruel,  you 
will  know  that  the  father  has  no  spirit  of  love.  You  never 
felt  of  him,  you  never  had  him  strike  you,  you  do  not  know 
what  man  he  is,  and  yet  you  know  Uiat  he  has  not  the  spirit 
of  love,  —  that  is,  he  is  not  a  good,  kind  father.  If  you  go 
into  another  house,  and  the  children  are  all  warm,  and  well 
fed,  and  well  taught,  and  are  very  happy,  and  everybody  tells 
you  that  the  father  did'  all  this,  and  made  them  happy,  then 
you  know  he  has  the  spirit  of  love.    You  never  saw  him,  and 
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yet  you  know  certainly  that  he  is  good;  and  you  may  say  that 
the  spirit  of  love  reigns  in  that  house.  Now,  my  dear  child,  I  go 
all  about  in  this  great  world,  and  I  see  it  filled  with  beautiful 
things;  and  there  are  a  great  many  millions  of  people,  and  there 
is  food  for  them,  and  fire  for  them,  and  clothes  for  them,  and 
they  can  be  happy  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and  if  they  will 
love  each  other.  All  this  world,  and  all  these  people,  and  all 
the  animals,  and  all  things,  were  made  by  God.  He  is  not  a 
man,  nor  like  a  man;  I  cannot  see  Uim  nor  feel  Him,  any  more 
than  you  saw  and  felt  the  good  father  of  that  family;  but  I 
know  that  He  has  the  spirit  of  loye,  because  He,  too,  provided 
everything  to  make  all  the  people  happy.  God  wants  everybody 
to  be  happy  all  the  time, — every  day,  Sundays  and  all,  and  to 
love  one  another;  and  if  they  love  one  another  they  will  be 
happy;  and  when  their  bodies  die,  their  souls  will  live  on  and 
be  happy,  and  then  they  will  know  more  about  God. 

The  good  father  of  the  family  I  spoke  to  you  about,  let  his 
children  do  as  they  wished  to  do,  because  he  loved  to  have 
them  free;  but  he  let  them  know  that  he  wished  them  to  love 
each  other,  and  to  do  good;  and  if  they  obeyed  his  will  they 
were  happy;  but  if  they  did  not  love  each  other,  or  if  they 
did  any  wrong,  they  were  unhappy;  and  if  one  child  did  wrong 
it  made  th^  others  unhappy  too.  So  in  the  great  world.  God 
left  men,  and  women,  and  children,  to  do  as  they  wish,  and 
let  them  know  if  they  love  one  another,  and  do  good,  they 
will  be  happy ;  but  if  they  do  wrong  they  will  be  unhappy 
and  make  others  unhappy  likewise. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  why  people  have  pain  sometimes,  and 
are  sick  and  die;  but  I  cannot  take  so  much  time  and  paper 
now.  But  you  must  be  sure  that  Grod  loves  you,  and  loves 
eveiybody,  and  wants  you  and  everybody  to  be  happy;  and  if 
you  love  everybody,  and  do  them  all  the  good  you  can,  and 
try  to  make  them  happy,  you  will  be  very  happy  yourself ,  and 
will  be  much  happier  after  your  body  dies  than  you  are  now. 

Dear  little  Laura,  I  love  you  very  much.  I  want. you  to  be 
happy  and  good.  I  want  you  to  know  many  things;  but  you 
must  be  patient,  and  learn  easy  things  first,  and  hard  ones 
afterwards.  When  you  were  a  little  baby  you  could  not  walk, 
and  you  learned  first   to    creep    on   your  hands  and  knees,  and 
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then  to  walk  a  little,  and  by  and  by  you  grew  strong,  and 
walked  much.  It  would  be  wrong  for  a  little  child  to  want 
to  walk  very  far  before  it  was  strong.  Your  mind  is  young 
and  weak,  and  cannot  understand  hard  things;  but  by  and  by 
it  will  be  stronger,  and  you  will  be  able  to  understand  hard 
things;  and  I  and  my  wife  will  help  Miss  Swift  to  show  you 
all  about  things  that  now  you  do  not  know.  Be  patient,  then, 
dear  Laura;  be  obedient  to  your  teacher,  and  to  those  older  than 
you;  love  everybody,  and  do  not  be  afraid. 
Good  bye.    I  shall  come  soon,  and  we  will  talk  and  be  happy. 

Your  true  friend, 

Doctor. 

Before  receiving  this,  she  wrote  me  again,  as  follows :  — 

My  Very  Dear  Dr.  Howe: 
.What  can  I  first  say  to  God  when  I  am  wrong?  Would  he 
,  send  me  good  thoughts  and  forgive  me  when  I  am  very  sad 
for  doing  wrong  ?  Why  does  he  not  love  wrong  people  if  they 
love  him?  Would  he  be  very  happy  to  have  me  think  of  Him 
and  Heaven  very  often?  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  I 
must  think  of  God  and  Heaven?  I  want  you  to  please  to 
answer  me  to  please  me.  I  have  learned  about  great  many 
things  to  please  you  very  much.  Mrs.  Hamngton  has  got  a 
new  little  baby  eight  days  last  Saturday.  God  was  very  generous 
and  kind  to  give  babies  to  many  people.  Miss  Roger^s  mother 
has  got  baby  two  months  ago.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much. 
I  send  much  love  to  you.  Is  God  ever  ashamed?  I  think  of 
God  very  often  to  love  Him.  Why  did  you  say  that  I  must 
think  of  God?  You  must  answer  me  all  about  it,  if  you  do 
not  I  shall  be '  sad.  Shall  we  know  what  to  ask  God  to  do  ? 
When  will  he  let  us  go  to  see  Him  in  Heaven?  How  did  God 
tell  people  that  he  lived  in  Heaven?  How  could  he  take  care 
of  folks  in  Heaven  and  why  is  he  our  Father?  When  can  he 
let  us  go  in  Heaven?  Why  can  not  He  let  wrong  people  to  go 
to  live  with  Him  and  be  happy?  Why  should  he  not  like  to 
have  us  ask  him  to  send  us  good  thoughts  if  we  are  not  ver}'' 
sad  for  doing  wrong? 
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I  give  the  following  extract  from  my  own  Journal,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  method  of  conversing  with  her  on  such 
subjects :  — 

In  talking  with  Laura  to-day,  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity,  I 
said,  "  How  do  men  make  bread  P "  **  From  wheat,'''*  "  How  do 
they  make  wheat  P "  "  They  cannot  make  whecU,^^  said  she. 
"Then  how  do  they  get  itP"  said  I.  *' God  makes  U  growJ* 
"  Why  ?  "  "  For  man  to  eat,^  said  she.  I  then  explained  to  her 
that  some  birds  and  animals,  eat  grain,  and  asked,  "  Why  does 
God  give  it  to  themP"  She  said,  •' 7b  wioJfcc  them  happy:'* 
"  But  does  he  love  them  P  "  said  I.  "  ^o,"  said  she ;  "  they  have 
no  souUy 

I  then  told  her  there  are  some  beautiful  islands  on  the 
globe,  where  the  sun  shines  clearly  and  warmly ;  where  there 
are  rich  meadows  and  sweet  flowers,  and  tall  trees,  and 
shady  groves ;  where  the  brooks  run  merrily  down  the  hills,  . 
and  where  there  are  plenty  of  delicious  fruit  and  nutritive 
plants ;  that  these  islands  arc  never  visited  by  man,  yet 
nevertheless  that  thousands  of  birds  are  singing  in  the 
branches,  and  rejoicing  over  their  little  ones ;  that  the 
young  animals  are  frolicking  on  the  soft  grass,  and  the  old 
ones  looking  on  them  with  silent  joy;  that  the  fishes  are 
swimming  briskly  about  in  the  clear  streams,  and  leaping 
out  sportfully  into  the  air,  and  tliat  all  this  has  been  going 
on  thousands  of  years.  After  thus  trying  to  give  her  as 
vivid  a  picture  as  I  could  of  the  happy  inhabitants  of  these 
peaceful  isles,  I  asked  her  who  made  such  beautiful  places? 
She  said,  "God."  "But  for  what  did  He  make  them?" 
"To  make  the  animals  all  happy,"  said  she;  and  added,  of 
her  own  accord,  "God  is  very  good  to  make  them  happy.'i 
She  then  meditated  a  little,  and  said,  "  Can  they  thank 
Him?"  "Not  in  words,"  said  I.  I  then  went  on  to  show 
her  that  He  had  no  need  of  thanks  in  words;  that  He  did 
not  do  these  good  things  in  order  to  be  thanked;   when  she 
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stopped  me  by  asking,  why  He  did  not  give  them  souls? 
I  tried  to  explain  how  much  of  reason  and  sense  they  really 
possess,  and  how  grateful  all  of  God's  children  should  be 
for  what  they  have,  without  asking  why  it  was  not  more; 
when  she  said,  suddenly,  '*Why  is  God  never  unkind  or 
wrong?"  I  tried  as  well  as  I  could  to  explain  the  perfec- 
tion of  God's  character,  and  its  freedom  from  human  frail- 
ties ;  but  alas !  how  vain  is  the  effort,  when  neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  have  any  other  standard  than  human  littleness  by 
which  to  measure  God's  greatness. 

There  is  this  constant  difficulty  with  her  (and  is  it  not 
one  too  much  overlooked  in  the  religious  instruction  of  other 
children?),  that,  being  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  virtue  and 
goodness  in  the  abstract,  she  must  seek  it  in  the  concrete ; 
and  her  teachers  and  friends,  frail  and  imperfect  beings  like 
herself,  furnish  the  poor  impersonations  of  the  peerless  at- 
tributes of  God.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  avoided, 
I  think,  by  the  plan  which  I  had  marked  out  for  the  orderly 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  senti- 
ments,  and  which  was  simply  to  follow  the  natural  order; 
bat,  since  that  plan  has  been  marred  by  the  well-meant 
officiousness  of  others,  there  remains  only  to  remedy,  as  far 
as  we  can,  what  we  cannot  cure  entirely,  —  the  bad  effects 
of  ill-timed  direction  of  her  thoughts  to  subjects  too  far 
above   her  comprehension. 

After  the  conversation  related  above,  I  went  on  to  illus- 
trate, as  well  as  I  could,  the  difference  between  human  and 
divine  care  of  animals.  I  said,  *^Why  does  man  take  care 
of  a  cow,  and  get  hay  into  his  barn  to  feed  her  in  winter?" 
**  Oh,"  said  she,  '*  to  get  her  milk."  "  Why  does  he  take 
care  of  his  horse,  and  keep  him  covered  with  a  warm  blanket, 
and  feed  him?"  '*  That  is  to  ride  him  well,"  said  ^she. 
*' Why  do  people  keep  cats,  and  feed  them?"  "To  catch 
mice."  "Why  do  farmers  take  such  good  care  of  sheep?" 
**  To  get  wool."     "  But  when  the  cow  and  the  sheep  are  old, 
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and  cannot  work,  what  does  man  do?"  '^He  kills  to  get 
meat/*  ''Well,"  said  I,  ''why  does  God  make  the  grass  to 
grow  in  the  meadow,  and  let  tlie  cow  eat  it,  —  does  He  want 
her  milk?"  "  No,  no ! "  said  she.  "  Does  he  need  the  wool 
of  the  sheep?"  **No,  no!"  replied  she,  vehemently,  **He 
does  not  want  anything ! "  Presently  she  said,  ''  How  do 
men  know  whether  cows  are  willing  to  give  them  their  milk?" 
I  said,  ''They  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care."  She 
mused  a  while,  as  is  her  wont  when  talking  on  a  new 
subject,  and  said,  "The  little  lambs  and  young  animals 
play,  —  why  do  not  sheep  love  to  have  their  pleasure?"  I 
explained  how  they  had  pleasure  in  giving  milk  to  theur 
young;  how  they  loved  to  eat  the  tender  grass,  and  lie  in 
the  shade.  She  seemed  to  have  another  difficulty,  and  said, 
"Why  do  cats  want  to  kill  mice?  they  have  no  love."  To 
answer  this  question,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  open 
up  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  and  benevolent  scheme  by 
which  God,  through  the  agency  of  death,  bestows  the  bless- 
ings of  existence  upon  myriads  of  generations,  instead  of 
upon  a  single  one ;  and  this  scheme,  like  many  others,  can 
only  be  fully  explained  to  her  when  her  reasoning  powers 
are  fully  developed. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  with  the  existence  of  which 
most  young  persons  are  familiar,  but  of  which  Laura,  as 
yet,  knows  nothing, — such  as  wars  and  fightings,  crimes  of 
various  kinds,  severe  accidents  and  awful  deaths. 

Not  long  ago  allusion  was  made,  incidentally  in  conversa- 
tion with. her,  to  murder  and  capital  punishment;  when  she 
instantly  asked,  with  much  eagerness  and  with  an  expression 
of  horror,  why  a  man  should  kill  another.  The  explanation 
was  painful,  and  probably  unsatisfactory;  but  not  more  so 
than  that  which  followed,  of  capital  punishment.  She  was 
perplexed  to  know  why  men  should  kill  the  murderer;  and 
her  simple  question  amounted  to  asking  why  they  try  to 
remedy  one  evil  deed  by  perpetrating  a  like  deed.     It  was 
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as  forcible  as  if    put    by  Beccaria    himself;     nor    could    I 
answer    it,    except    by    assuming    the    homeopathic    axiom 
"  that  like  cures  like." 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  report  of  the  year 
before  last,  mention  was  made  of  an  instance  where  she  was 
led  by  strong  temptation  to  tell  an  untruth;  and  of  the 
deep  regret  and  repentance  which  she  manifested  when  she 
foand  how  much  wrong  she  had  done  to  herself,  and  how 
much  grief  she  had  caused  her  friends.  It  seems  that  the 
lesson  has  not  been  forgotten,  for  I  find  the  following  record 
in  the  teacher's  jonrnal:  — 

At  nine,  talked  with  Laura  an  hour.  She  asked,  "Do  you 
remember  about  the  woollen  gloyes  that  I  had  two  years  ago? 
and  that  I  hid  them  and  told  lie  about  them,  because  I  did 
not  like  them?^^  She  talked  of  nothing  but  this  the  whole 
hour;  said  she  was  sorry  she  did  so,  and  that  the  reason  was 
because  she  preferred  to  wear  kid  gloves.  She  spoke  of  her 
work  yesterday,  and  I  told  her  she  was  very  industrious  to  knit 
so  much.  She  appeared  very  happy,  and  told  me  she  would 
try  to  be  very  gentle  all  day,  and  not  tire  me,  because  I  was 
very  weak  and  sick. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  avoid  all 
explosions  of  passion,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think 
that  is  less  her  fault  than  ours.  The  following  record  in 
her  teacher's  journal  I  read  with  grief  equalled  only  by  sur- 
prise:— 

Febbuart  2,  1844.  At  twelve  I  was  talking  with  her  in  the 
school-room  about  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  and  the  manner  of 
making  charcoal;  we  had  just  commenced  the  latter  subject, 
when  I  noticed  that  she  had  left  her  handkerchief  upon  the  desk. 
I  have  always  objected  to  this,  and  told  her  to  keep  it  in  her 
desk.  She  has  never  refused  to  do  it,  though  I  have  noticed 
frequently  that  she  did  it  with  great  reluctance,  but  have  never 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject  afterwards.  To-day,  when  I  told 
her  to  put  it  in  the  desk,  she  hesitated  as  usual,  and  put  it  in 
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her  lap,  saying,  "I  prefer  to  put  in  my  lap/^  and  then  held 
up  her  hand  for  me  to  go  on  with  the  story.  I  said,  ^'I  told 
you  to  put  it  in  the  desk,  and  now  I  want  you  to  do  it.^*  She 
sat  still  for  about  two  minutes,  and  then  lifted  the  lid  very  high, 
threw  the  handkerchief  into  the  desk,  and  let  it  fall  with  such 
a  noise  as  to  startle  all  in  the  school-room.  Her  face  was 
growing  pale,  and  she  was  evidently  getting  into  a  passion. 
[This  was  the  moment  to  cease  urging  her,  and  to  leave  her  to 
herself  for  awhile.]  Whenever  I  have  seen  anything  of  this  kind, 
the  question,  "Are  you  angry?"  has  always  recalled  her  to  her 
senses;  but  now  she  answered,  "I  am  very  cross."  I  said  to 
her,  "I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  am  sorry  you  shut  the  desk  lid 
so  hard;  I  want  you  to  open  it  again,  and  take  your  handker- 
chief to  put  it  in  gently."  Putting  on  a  very  firm  look,  she 
said,  "1  will  take  it  out  to  wipe  my  eyes,"  meaning,  Init  not 
to  mind  you.  I  told  her  I  wanted  her  first  to  put  it  in  gently. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  took  it  out  and  let  the  cover 
slam  as  before,  and  then  raised  it  to  wipe  her  eyes.  [Here 
she  should  have  been  taken  to  her  ix)om,  and  left  to  her  own 
reflections.]  I  said  "No,"  decidedly,  and  took  her  hand  down 
gently.  She  sat  still  awhile,  and  then  uttered  the  most  frightful 
yell  that  I  ever  heard.  Her  face  was  pei*fectly  pale,  and  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I  said,  "  You  must  go  and  sit  alone." 
One  second  she  clung  to  my  dress  [here  was  another  critical 
moment  which  should  have  been  improved]  and  then  went 
quietly  out  of  the  room. 

At  dinner  time  I  led  her  to  the  table,  without  speaking,  and 
after  tliat  gave  her  a  chair  to  sit  by  herself,  without  work. 
Instead  of  looking  troubled,  as  she  genei*ally  does  after  having 
done  anything  wrong,  she  assumed  an  expression  of  indifference, 
and  talked  to  herself  a  little,  and  then  feigned  sleep.  When 
she  had  taken  tea,  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  she  could  do  as 
I  told  her  to  do  this  morning,  if  I  let  her  go  to  the  school- 
room. She  said  she  would.  I  led  her  in,  and  she  did  it  very 
quietly.  After  this,  I  talked  an  hour  with  her,  trying  to  get 
her  to  feeling  as  she  ought.  She  acknowledged  the  wrong  at 
once,  and  said  she  was  sorry,  but  her  countenance  indicated  any- 
thing but  sorrow.  I  left  her  during  the  hour  for  reading,  and 
when  I  returned  she  looked  much  more  troubled,  and  I  told  her 
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she  might  go  to  bed,  hoping  that  her  own  thoughts  might  bring 
her  to  a  right  state  of  feeling. 

Saturday,  February  3.  This  morning  have  talked  with  Laura 
again,  and  am  completely  discouraged.  I  have  tried  every  argu- 
ment, and  appealed  to  every  motive  that  I  can  think  of,  and  with 
but  paitial  success.  The  only  thing  which  seemed  to  move  her  at 
all  was,  that  I  did  not  want  to  punish  her,  but  that  I  could  not 
let  her  do  many  things  to-day  to  make  her  happy;  when  she 
went  to  exhibition,  I  could  not  let  Sophia  talk  with  her,  and 
could  not  let  her  go  to  the  party,  because  only  good  girls  went 
But  these  were  direct  appeals  to  selfishness,  and  they  were  all 
that  touched  her.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  never  felt 
the  need  of  counsel  more.  As  I  had  exhausted  every  argument, 
I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  geography;  so 
taught  her  something  about  the  produce  of  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  of  their  manufactures.  She  was  very  quiet  during 
this,  and  also  a  writing  lesson  which  followed.  The  regular 
lesson  for  the  last  hour^s  school  would  have  been  the  reading 
of  a  story,  and  I  thought  best  to  omit  it  At  dinner  she  seemed 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  herself.  When  it  was  time  to  go 
into  the  school-room  for  the  exhibition,  she  said,  "I  think  I  had 
better  not  go."  I  merely  said,  "It  is  time,"  and  took  her  hand 
to  lead  her.  During  the  exhibition  she  said,  "Is  Sophia  here?" 
I  told  her  she  was  at  her  desk,  in  the  school-room.  "I  am 
very  happy,"  was  the  only  reply.  This  was  a  spirit  of  defiance 
in  Laura  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  A  few  moments  after, 
she  attempted  to  kiss  me,  thinking  she  could  take  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  company.  She  was  very  willing  to  answer 
her  questions,  and  willing  to  do  what  I  wished  her  to  do.  At 
seven  I  told  her  she  could  go  to  bed,  and  she  went  without 
any  objection,  but  still  with  the  same  expression  of  countenance. 

Sunday,  February  4.  As  Laura  proposed  that  she  should 
sit  alone  to-day,  I  left  her  this  forenoon  in  the  basement,  w^here 
she  had  seated  herself.  When  I  returned  from  church  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  troubled  at  all.  I  led  her  to  dinner,  and  then 
of  her  own  accord  she  returned  to  the  same  place.  At  tea-time 
she  seemed  much  more  sad,  and  after  tea  I  sat  down  by  her 
to  try  what  effect  I  could  produce  then.  I  could  now  pei-ceive 
a  great  difference,  and  after  I  had  told  her  how  wrong  it  was 
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that  she  did  not  feel  more  sad  for  doing  wrong,  she  said,  "I 
do  feel  yeiy  sad  now;  I  was  sad  and  cried  this  afteiiioon,  and 
I  thought  that  I  was  very  wrong,  and  I  asked  God  to  forgive 
me,  and  send  me  good  thoughts,  and  to  love  me."  She  then 
asked  the  old  question,  "  What  shall  I  ask  God  first,  when  I 
ask  Him  to  give  me  good  thoughts?  Must  I  say.  Lord,  Father, 
my  Heavenly?"  I  answered  her  that  she  could  say  just  what 
she  thought  first,  and  that  satisfied  her.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
glad  that  she  felt  better  now,  and  that  I  would  foi^ve  her,  and 
I  hoped  she  would  never  be  ang^  again.  She  said,  "  I  think 
I  never  shall  do  so  again.  Why  do  I  feel  so  very  sad  after  I 
ask  God  to  forgive  me,  and  when  you  forgive  me?"  I  told 
her  it  was  because  she  felt  sorry  that  she  had  done  wrong  at  all. 

Every  reflecting  person  must  see  and  lament  the  error  of 
treatment,  but  the  best  might  have  fallen  into  it.  It  may 
be  good,  it  may  be  necessary,  *'  to  break  the  will  of  a 
child,"  but  never  unless  we  have  vainly  tried  to  make  it 
break  its  own  will.  How  many  softening  hearts  do  we 
harden  by  our  own  sternness;  how  often  are  rising  sobs 
suppressed  by  harsh  reproofs;  how  many  by  their  Gorgon 
aspect  turn  the  just  forming  tear  of  contrition  into  stony 
hardness,  and  leave  it  the  nucleus  of  selfishness  and  rage. 
And  if  these  things  are  done  even  by  parents,  who  would 
*'  coin  their  hearts,  and  drop  their  blood  for  drachmas "  to 
promote  the  real  good  of  those  whom  they  punish,  how  much 
oftener  are  they  done  by  teachers,  who,  when  roused  by 
opposition,  forget  that  there  may  be  great  selfishness  in 
their  determination  to  carry  their  point.  Even  those  who 
strive  to  govern  their  tempers,  sometimes  fail  because  their 
fathers  "  ate  the  sour  grapes,  and  set  their  teeth  on  edge." 
Laura  has  not  escaped  all  such  untoward  influences;  there 
are  persons  who  have  had  much  influence  over  her  educa- 
tion, who  have  labored  most  diligently  and  displayed  great 
tact  and  ingenuity  in  developing  her  intellect,  but  who  have 
never  succeeded  in  inspiring  that  perfect  love  which  casteth 
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out  fear ;  there  are  others  with  far  less  intellect  and  acquire- 
ment who  have  gained  more  complete  dominion  over  her 
aflfections,  and  whose  will  and  pleasure  is  her  delightful  law. 

We  sometimes  attribute  the  misconduct  of  childi'en  to  per- 
verseness  and  ill-temper,  when  it  is  really  occasioned  by 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,  such  as  indiges- 
tion, derangement  of  some  of  the  bodily  functions  aug- 
mented by  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
things.  In  such  conditions  they  feel  unpleasantly,  and, 
having  but  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  character, 
and  little  self-control,  they  are  unamiable  and  cross.  With 
adnlts  we  follow  Shakespeare's  advice,  that  such  *'  little 
faults  proceeding  from  distemper  should  be  winked  at ; " 
but  children  are  noticed  instead  of  being  left  unobserved, 
and  perhaps  punished  instead  of  being  pitied  or  reasoned 
with,  and  they  become  sullen  and  sour. 

The  only  other  instance  of  ill-temper  which  I  have  to 
notice  is  contained  in  the  following  extract,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  kindly  and  judiciously  treated :  — 

Tuesday,  January  16.  Laura  coutinued  to  do  well  in  arith- 
metic this  morning.  Yesterday  she  went  to  see  Miss  J.  in  Boston, 
and,  while  I  was  away,  commenced  fault-finding:  Eunice  was 
wrong  because  she  had  gone  into  the  kitchen;  Frank  was  wrong 
because  he  came  over  J.''8  stairs  to  find  Rogers.  To  each  of 
these  charges,  which  were  evidently  made  that  she  might  blame 
them.  Miss  J.  said  she  was  very  glad  they  came.  She  then 
said  I  was  not  right  since  I  put  my  dress  on  the  bed.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  cases.  About  three  months  ago  she 
did  the  same  thing,  and  I  talked  with  her  a  long  time  about 
it,  until  I  thought  she  saw  the  wrong,  and  felt  sorry  for  it. 
When  I  called  for  her  to  take  her  home,  she  wanted  to  talk 
widi  me,  but  I  told  her  I  could  not  talk;  that  J.  said  she  had 
been  unkind,  and  wanted  her  to  think  about  it.  She  said  no 
more,  and  soon  after  we  got  home  it  was  time  for  her  to  go 
to  bed.  This  morning  at  nine  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
it.    She  looked  very  sad  when  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  she 
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told  J.  In  all  the  charges  against  Eunice  and  Frank,  I  showed 
her  where  they  were  both  right  in  doing  what  they  did;  in 
reply  to  those  she  brought  agtunst  myself,  I  told  her  of  some 
careless  things  which  she  did  yesterday  when  preparing  to  walk, — 
such  as  pulling  a  dress  down  and  leaving  it  on  the  floor,  a 
closet  door  open,  etc.;  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  have 
me  go  to  J.  and  tell  of  them,  that  she  might  blame  her.  And 
when  I  said  that  I  shut  the  door,  and  hung  up  the  dress,  she 
answered,  "  You  were  very  kind ;  I  was  very  unkind/^  I  talked 
with  her  some  time,  to  convince  her  how  often  she  might  tell 
her  wrong  stories,  by  blaming  people  for  things  she  did  not 
know  about.  She  said,  ''Whose  people  did  I  blame?"  I  did 
not  understand  what  she  meant,  and  answered,  "You  blamed 
many  people."  ''I  blamed  the  Lord's  people,"  said  she.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  this,  and  asked,  ''What  does  Lord's  mean?^* 
•'God's,  —  I  saw  it  in  a  book;"  and  she  showed  me,  in  "The 
Child's  Second  Book,"  the  Commandments,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  etc.  She  said,  "  How  can  I  ask  God  to  forgive  me  for  blaming 
His  people  ? "  "  You  can  ask  Him  in  your  thoughts."  "  Can  I 
know  when  He  forgives  me  ?  How  can  I  know  ?  "  "  He  will 
give  you  good  thoughts."  The  next  hour  was  for  writing.  She 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  have  asked  God  to  forgive  me,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  unkind."  She  then  seated  herself  to  write* 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  do  so.  I  took  a  seat 
at  a  short  distance  from  her,  and  tried  to  read  her  conversation 
with  herself,  —  her  soliloquy.  She  said  to  herself,  "I  am  very 
sorry."  "Doctor  said  he  preferred  to  teach  me  himself."  "Why 
can  I  not  know?  it  makes  me  very  nervous."  There  was  much 
more  that  I  could  not  read. 

January  17.  At  nine  gave  her  a  lesson  in  philosophy,  on 
the  lever.  She  seemed  to  understand  the  tliree  kinds,  so  that 
she  could  tell  me  what  kind  I  used  when  taking  coals  with  tongs' 
and  ashes  with  the  shovel,  shutting  a  door,  etc.,  and  in  more 
lessons  will  do  very  well.  After  the  lesson  she  said,  "I  think 
God  has  sent  me  good  thoughts;  I  am  very  happy  to-day,  I 
do  not  feel  cross  any."  I  asked  why  she  kissed  me  so  much; 
she  said,  "Because  I  love  you  so  much;  you  are  very  kind  to 
teach  me  many  new  things." 
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The  soliloqny  mentioned  above  is  only  a  specimen  of  what 
occurs  every  day;  though  it  is  rarely  that  one  can  make  out 
what  she  says,  because  her  fingers  move  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  run  the  signs  into  each  other,  as  we  unite  words  with 
each  other,  and  speak  by  whole  sentences  rather  than  by 
single  words. 

Sometimes  her  acts  and  expressions  furnish  themes  as 
interesting  to  the  poet  as  to  the  philosopher.  On  New 
Year's  day,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  she  met  her  teacher  and 
said,  "It  is  new  happy  year  day."  The  teacher  wished  her 
a  happy  New  Year;  when  she  turned  to  the  east,  and, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  said,  *'  I  want  Doctor  a  happy  New 
Year."  She  then  paused,  and,  turning  to  her  teacher,  said, 
"but  Doctor  cannot  know  I  say  so." 

I  have  observed  before  that  she  has  a  constant  sense  of 
her  relations  to  space,  and  is  confused,  as  we  are,  if  she 
loses  the  points  of  her  compass. 

I  have  sometimes  questioned  her  about  her  sesthetical 
perceptions,  but  have  not  obtained  any  very  satisfactory 
answera.  Her  ideas  of  beauty  in  material  things  are  prin- 
cipally connected  with  smoothness.  A  round  ball  is  not 
more  beautiful  to  her  than  a  square  box,  provided  they  are 
equally  smooth.  Freshness  or  newness  is  indeed  an  element, 
but  this  is  evidently  derived  from  the  associations  with  new 
clothes,  new  shoes,  etc. 

With  respect  to  long  or  short  noses,  regular  or  irregular 
features,  she  has  no  thought;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
monstrously  large  nose  would  shock  her,  and  that  one  as 
short  as  Dr.  Slop's  would  amuse  her;  for,  on  my  asking 
how  she  would  like  a  person  with  a  nose  not  larger  than  a 
pea,  she  said  it  would  be  "funny." 

She  perceives  symmetry  of  person,  however,  and  is  dis- 
agreeably affected  by  any  strongly  marked  departure  from 
it.  On  asking  her  if  a  little  hump-backed  girl  was  hand- 
some,  she   said,   very  emphatically,    "No!"    "Why  not?" 
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said  I.  ''Because/'  said  she,  ''she  Is  crooked;"  and  she 
imitated  the  motion  of  the  child  walking,  and  asked  why 
she  could  not  grow  like  other  children.  She  said  a  lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  is  very  fat  and  ungainly,  was 
very  ugly.  "Why?"  said  I.  But  she  could  only  reply  that 
she  did  not  know, — that  she  was  too  laige  about  the  waist, 
and  that  'Mier  stomach  came  out  too  quick." 

I  asked  her  who  was  the  handsomest  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  replied,  " ;"  but,  upon  my  pressing 

her  for  her  reason,  she  could  only  say  that  her  hands  were 
smooth,  soft  and  pretty. 

A  cane  with  knots  on  it  was  less  pleasing  to  her  than  a 
smooth  one,  and  an  irregular  knobbed  stick  than  one  with 
the  prominences  at  regular  intei*vals.  She  has  thus  the 
rudiments  of  the  sesthetic  sense,  but,  like  that  of  other  chil- 
dren, its  development  must  depend  upon  education  and  habit. 
She  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  of  her  dreams  is  a  most  interesting  one,  but, 
like  many  others,  must  be  passed  over  hastily.  One  morn- 
ing she  asked  her  teacher  what  she  dreamed  about,  and 
said,  "  I  sometimes  dream  about  God."  Her  teacher  asked, 
"What  did  you  dream  about  last  night?"  she  said,  "I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  entry,  —  the  round  entry,  and 
Lurena  was  rolling  about  in  her  wheel-chair  to  exercise,  and 
I  went  into  a  good  place  where  God  knew  I  could  not  fall 
oflf  the  edge  of  the  floor,"  Soon  after  she  said,  "I  dreamed 
that  God  took  away  my  breath  to  Heaven,"  accompanying 
it  with  the  sign  of  taking  something  away  from  her 
mouth.  On  another  occasion  her  teacher  says:  "In  the 
hour  for  conversation  she  commenced  'the  subject  of  dream- 
ing again,  and  asked,  .'Why  does  God  give  us  dreams? 
Last  night  I  dreamed  I  talked  with  my  mouth, — did  you 
hear  me  talk?'  'No,  I  was  asleep.'  'I  talked  with  my 
mouth ; '   and  then  she   made  the  noise  which  she  generally 
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does  for  talking.  I  aaked  her  how  she  talked.  'I  talked 
as  any  people  in  dreams.'  To  the  question,  '  What  words 
did  you  dream?'  I  could  get  no  answer.  She  asked,  *  Do 
Spanish  people  dream  like  us?  do  they  dream  words  like  us?' " 
She  sometimes  is  frightened  in  her  dreams,  and  awakes  in 
great  terror,  and  says  she  dreamed  there  were  animals  in 
the  room  which  would  hurt  her.  She  has  still  much  fear 
of  animals,  and  can  hardly  be  induced  to  touch  the  quiet 
and  harmless  house  dog. 

August  19.  The  last  hour  she  asked  me  if  she  ever  told  me 
about  her  friends  at  home,  and  commenced  an  account  of  times 
when  she  lived  there.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  history  of  all 
the  animals  she  saw,  and  of  which  she  wished  me  to  tell  her 
the  names.  She  gave  me  a  description  of  an  animal  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  hair  curled  like  a  sheep.  I  told  her  it 
was  a  sheep,  but  she  said,  **Ko,  it  was  much  larger,  and  could 
not  be."  Then  she  told  me  how  frightened  she  was  when  she 
first  saw  her  mother  open  a  hair  trunk,  because  she  thought  it 
was  an  animal.  I  asked  her  what  she  used  to  think  about  when 
she  lived  at  home.  She  said,  "I  could  not  think  or  talk  good 
then.  I  did  not  know  any  of  my  friends  in  Pearl*  Boston  then." 
Asked  her  if  she  thought  how  kind  her  mother  was.  She  said, 
*'  No ;  I  did  not  think  she  was  kind,  for  she  whipped  me  and 
shook  me,"  etc.  I  explained  to  her  why  she  did  it,  and  how 
much  trouble  she  had  caused  her  mother. 

The  most  important  part  of  moral  education  is  that  of 
practical  kindness  and  usefulness  to  others;  discipline  and 
training  in  acts  of  love,  without  which  precepts,  preaching 
and  books  are  little  worth.  Laura  has  even  more  need  of 
such  training  than  others  have,  for  her  peculiar  situation 
is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  her  moral  nature. 

The  idea  of  self  is  developed  in  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom;  anything  which  affects  their  bodily  organization, 

*  When  she  first  came  to  the  school  It  was  in  Pearl  Street. 
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anything  which  gratifies  or  disappoiilts  a  desire,  gives  them 
pleasure  or  pain  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its  effects 
upon  any  other  human  being.  Afterwards  the  circle  of  self 
is  enlarged,  and  embraces  the  family,  and  those  who  by 
frequently  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  our  desires 
seem  to  belong  to  ourselves,  and  whose  pleasures  and  pains 
become  our  pleasures  and  pains.  As  the  social  nature  is 
developed,  the  circle  is  still  more  enlarged,  untQ  it  em- 
braces neighbors  and  countrymen,  in  ail  of  whose  joys  and 
sorrows,  though  they  live  upon  its  outskirts,  the  affectionate 
heart  vividly  sympathizes.  But,  to  attain  this,  enlargement 
of  the  affections,  moral  education  and  training  of  the  feel- 
ings are  necessary;  for  the  circle  of  the  untrained  heart 
must  ever  be  small,  and  it  can  be  very  sensitive  only  in  the 
central  point  of  self.  And,  even  of  the  well-trained  and 
the  good,  how  few  consider  this  circle  as  their  moral  king- 
dom, and  strive  to  extend  its  limits  till  it  embraces  the 
globe,  and  makes  of  their  very  antipodes  neighbors  and 
brothers. 

Laura  has  much  to  narrow  and  limit  her  circle ;  her  heart, 
cruelly  hedged  in,  is  forced  at  each  remove  to  recur  to  self; 
at  every  step  she  feels  the  chain  which  reminds  her  of  its 
shortness.  She  has  fewer  means  of  exercising  her  sympa- 
thies than  we  have, — we  who  in  every  waking  moment  have 
forced  upon  our  eyes  constant  marks  of  human  feeling  in 
the  countenances  of  others,  and  upon  bur  ears  constant 
sounds  that  should  appeal  to  our  hearts  for  sympathy. 
Any  departure  from  the  moral  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
body;  any  ail,  or  pain,  or  deformity,  or  maim,  is  very  apt 
to  contract  the  circle  of  the  sympathies,  by  forcing  the 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  centre  of  self.  There  are  very 
few  who  can  find  the  jewel  in  the  head  of  the  beast,  which 
to  the  many  is  ever  ugly  and  venomous. 

It  is  said  that,  to  have  perfect  digestion,  one  should  not 
know  that  one  has  a  stomach;   and  it  may  be  added,  that. 
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to  have  perfect  health,  there  should  not  be  an  obstacle  or 
hindrance  to  the  free  action  of  any  bodily  organ.  Now 
Laura  has  not  only  much  less  than  we  have,  to  call  out 
and  exercise  her  sympathies  and  feeling  for  others,  but  she 
has  much  more  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  herself; 
and  if  she  should  always  be  a  generous  and  self-forgetful 
woman,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  —  obstacles 
which  will  be  more  and  more  formidable  as  with  advancing 
years  the  sense  of  individuality  will  become  more  distinct. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  this  tendency  to  individualism 
should  not  be  strong  in  children ;  each  one  has  enough  to 
impart  consistency  to  the  mass  of  actions  which  go  to  con- 
stitute the  character.  Children  are  given  to  us  like  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  poor,  pottering  work  we  often 
make  of  it.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  education, 
either  public  or  private,  is  to  decide  how  far  this  tendency 
and  desire  shall  be  indulged  or  gratifled*  Perhaps  I  am  not 
understood;  let  me  explain  by  a  comparison.  If  it  is  true 
(and  we  know  it  is)  that  the  physical  organization  of  each 
one  of  us  is  subject  to  certain  influences  from  the  physical 
organization  of  others,  producing  sympathies,  antipathies, 
and  the  like,  it  is  equally  true  that  nature  requires  a  cer- 
tain independence  and  individuality  in  every  organism ;  and 
DO  person  in  the  sound  state  of  health  can  have  his  bodily 
organism  so  completely  overpowered  by  the  influence  of  any 
other  person  as  to  have  the  direction  of  its  movements 
wrested  from  his  own  control.  This  ought  so  to  be,  and  is ; 
and  any  apparent  exception  to  it  carries  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  organism  so  influenced  must  have  been  in  a 
morbid  and  abnormal  condition.  It  may  be  that  Nature 
affixes  this  liability  to  be  controlled  by  other  bodies  as  one 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  departure  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  health,  —  it  may  be  something  else ;  but  it  cannot 
be  that  she  allowed  the  existence  of  any  power  by  which 
the  operation  of  one  of  her  laws  could  be  prevented.    Now, 
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the  moral  nature  has  its  laws  of  sympathy  and  inflaence  as 
strong  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  magnetism ;  and  these 
laws  reqaire  that,  while  each  nature  should  be  subject  to 
certain  influences  exercised  by  others,  it  should  also  retain 
a  certain  independence.  '  Some  strong  minds  strive  to  soar 
above  these  social  influences,  and,  attaining  a  cold  sublimity 
of  intellect,  seem  to  move  on  undisturbed  by  human  prox- 
imity ;  while  others,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd  of 
men,  are  moved  by  evei-y  wind  of  doctrine,  —  they  feel  only 
as  others  feel,  and  think  only  as  others  think.  But  the 
great  man,  who  in  his  icy  isolation  courts  not  human  love 
and  heeds  not  human  counsel ;  and  the  little  man,  who  never 
communes  with  his  lonely  self,  and  never  relies  on  his  own 
intellect,  —  have  both  departed  from  the  natural  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  suffers 
most  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  teachers  entu-ely  disre- 
gard the  tendency  of  each  pupil  to  develop  his  particular  in- 
dividualism ;  they  break  off  the  sharp  corners,  smooth  away 
salient  points,  and  strive  to  reproduce  as  many  and  as  per- 
fect types  of  themselves  as  possible.  Their  pupils  are  like 
artiflcial  trees  in  a  '^  trim  parterre,"  —  all  cut  and  docked, 
and  made  to  grow  after  one  pattern.  Other  teachers,  over- 
looking that  tendency,  neglect  to  repress  an  undue  propen- 
sity, or  to  draw  out  a  too  feeble  sentiment,  and  their  pupils 
have  no  type  at  all;  they  are  like  plants  in  a  neglected 
woodland,  where  the  stunted  shrub  and  the  gnarled  oak  pro- 
claim the  absence  either  of  nature  or  art  in  their  training. 
Now,  in  Laura's  case  all  the  difficulties  are  very  much 
increased.  She  has  departed  from  the  natural  and  healthy 
standard,  and,  although  it  is  not  by  any  fault  of  her  own, 
her  innocence  does  not  suspend  the  action  of  the  natural 
law.  She  is  withdrawn  from  certain  natural  and  healthy 
influences,  she  is  subjected  in  an  undue  degree  to  other 
influences ;  the  beautiful  harmony  between  the  macrocosm 
and  the  microcosm,  between  the  world  without  her  and  the 
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world  within  her,  is  broken,  and  it  might  perplex  a  wiser 
man  than  I  am  to  obviate  all  the  unfavorable  consequences 
of  it  upon  her*  future  character. 

I  should  fill  a  volume  were  I  to  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  must  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most  striking 
causes  which  operate  as  disturbing  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character.  There  is  great  /ear  that  so  much 
attention  as  she  receives,  and  which  we  cannot  prevent  her 
perceiving  without  constant  management  and  concealment, 
must  have  a  bad  eflfect  upon  her.  And  yet  the  attempt  to 
conceal  it  might  have  an  eflfect  which  would  be  hardly  less 
bad  than  would  be  her  knowledge  of  the  trutli. 

I  am  afraid  that  she  may  be  made  vain  and  presumptuous 
by  being  so  much  caressed ;  and  it  would  be  as  little  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  it  was  done  by  the  kind  and  well-meant 
indiscretion  of  others,  as  it  would  be  to  a  father  to  know  that 
his  child  had  been  spoiled  by  the  over-fondness  of  its  mother. 

I  am  still  more  afraid  that  her  peculiar  situation  may  have 
a  hardening  eflfect  upon  her  aflfections.  I  believe  I  have 
alluded  to  this  before,  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  considered 
by  those  who  would  carefully  scrutinize  her  character.  Every- 
body can  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  her  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  everybody  tries  to  be  so ;  but  she  can  be  of  little 
use  to  them.  All  exercise  kindly  offices  to  her,  and  are 
themselves  made  better  by  the  practice  of  the  kindly  feel- 
ings; she  is  merely  the  recipient,  and  kind  offices  long 
received  are  apt  to  be  considered  at  last  as  something  due 
to  one's  merit,  and  to  be  claimed  as  a  right.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  ways  in  which  she  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
useful  to  others,  and  thus  train  her  to  habits  of  kindness 
until  they  shall  become  wants,  without  some,  contrivance 
which  she  would  be  sure  to  perceive,  and  which  would  spoil 
the  eflfect.  Those  who  have  looked  upon  her  case  as  an  in- 
teresting experiment  for  ascertaining  the  natural  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  human  heart,  must  take  all  these  things 
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ibto  consideration.  They  must  consider,  too,  that  the  case 
was  novel;  that  she  was  the  first  deaf  and  blind  mute  who 
had  been  taught  arbitrary  language ;  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  conduct  the  experiment  of  her  education  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  manner ;  that  it  has  not  been  practicable 
to  cut  her  off  from  communication  with  ignorant  and  selfish 
persons,  as  it  would  have  been  had  she  been  secluded  in  the 
bosom  of  a  private  family.  And,  after  making  all  these 
allowances,  they  will,  I  tmst,  believe  that  there  is  much 
which  is  beautiful  and  good  in  her  imperfect  nature. 

It  is  true  that  such  cases  present  a  rare  opportunity  of 
watching  the  development  of  some  of  the  feelings  in  com- 
parative freedom  from  external  infiuences ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  other  infiuences,  both  of  a  positive  and  negative 
kind,  may  be  exerted  so  as  to  disturb  the  natural  growth  of 
the  mind.  If  in  common  cases  the  twig  be  bent  one  way, 
in  these  uncommon  cases  it  may  be  bent  another,  and  the 
distortion  of  the  tree  be  equally  great. 

Lastly,  the  character  and  disposition  may  be  partially 
modified  by  the  wonderful  law  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
peculiar  tendencies.  A  man  often  transmits  to  a  son,  bom 
after  his  own  death,  such  a  peculiarity  of  physical  organiza- 
tion as  causes  that  son,  when  grown  to  manhood,  to  startle 
others  by  a  hitch  of  the  shoulder,  a  twist  of  the  features,  01 
even  an  ^^  ahem  I"  so  like  his  fathers,  that  the  dead  seems 
to  be  alive  again.  By  the  operation  of  a  law  no  more 
mysterious  and  no  less  certain,  a  man  may  reap  the  reward^ 
or  pay  the  penalty,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  habitual 
exercise  of  any  propensity,  by  transmitting  to  his  offspring 
a  strong  disposition  for  the  exercise  of  a  similar  feeling. 

How  much  Laura  Bridgman,  or  any  one  else,  may  be  infiu« 
enced  by  such  causes,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  they  deserve  tc 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  all  who  would  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  01 
the  results  of  particular  modes  of  training. 
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The  experiment  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Caswell  I  consider 
to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  as  far  as  all  the  moral  develop- 
ments are  concerned,  than  in  Laura's  case.  He  is  less  com- 
municative, and  has  had  less  untoward  influence  exercised 
upon  him.  Though  surrounded  by  boys,  some  of  whom  are 
rude  and  ill-disposed,  he  has  neveHheless  been  much  under 
the  influence  of  his  teachers ;  and  a  more  gentle,  honest, 
true-hearted  boy  exists  not  within  my  knowledge.  May  the 
maturity  of  both  of  them  yield  the  fair  fruit  which  the 
blossom  of  their  youth  now  promises. 

S.  G.  Howe. 


[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe*8  report  for  the  year  184B.] 

APPENDIX    B. 
To  the    Tnistees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  My  report  concerning  this  interesting  pupil 
for  the  last  year  will  be  shorter  than  usual,  because  I  intend 
to  publish  soon  a  continuous  and  complete  account  of  her 
whole  course  of  instruction. 

This  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  public,  who,  in  various 
countries,  have  manifested  such  a  kindly  interest  in  her 
case.  The  accounts  of  her  instruction  contained  in  our  pre- 
vious reports  have  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  extensively  read.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  subject  in  detached  papers,  published  annually. 
Besides,  the  series  of  those  papers  is  not  perfect;  large 
editions  of  some  of  our  reports  having  been  completely 
exhausted   by  the   demand. 

The  importance  of  the  case,  in  a  psychological  and  'moral 
point  of  view,  justifles  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  perma- 
nent record.  It  is  due  also  to  the  many  kind  and  excel- 
lent persons  who  have  manifested  their  sympathy  for  the 
child,  and  in  various  ways  encouraged  her  teachers  to  per- 
severance in  the  attempt  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  to 
the  full  development  of  her  imprisoned  soul.     The  account  of 
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her  progress  during  the  laat  year  will  therefore  be  general 
and  concise. 

Her  health  has  been  good  antil  within  the  last  three 
months,  during  which  time  her  appetite  has  become  im- 
paired, she  has  lost  some  flesh,  and  has  grown  feeble.  I 
have  not  been  without  apprehensions  of  seiious  conse- 
quences; but,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  organic 
disease,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  functional  de- 
rangements will  yield  to  judicious   treatment. 

The  danger  of  the  great  and  continual  activity  of  her 
brain  and  nervous  system  has  never  been  lost  sight  of; 
and  constant  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  its 
evil  effects,  by  exercise,  and  by  amusements  calculated  to 
diminish  it.  But  it  may  be,  that,  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
her  system  has   suffered  from  this   cause. 

In  the  normal  condition  of  the  body,  the  constant 
hungering  and  thirsting  of  the  youthful  mind  for  knowl- 
edge is  gratified  by  the  spontaneous  and  pleasurable  exer- 
cise of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  child  has  only  to  open 
his  eyes  and  learn  every  day  and  every  hour  new  combi- 
nations of  form,  dimension,  size,  color,  distance  and  mo- 
tion, among  the  innumerable  objects  ai'ound  him.  His  ear 
and  his  other  senses  impart  to  his  mind  a  thousand  sen- 
sations, which,  by  a  natural  process,  the  mind  in  its  turn 
attributes  to  external  objects.  All  this  process  is  one  of 
learning;  the  result  of  it  is  knowledge, — knowledge  more 
varied  and  more  valuable  than  any  which  a  teacher  can 
ever  impart.  It  is  the  gymnastics  of  the  mind;  and,  by 
virtue  of  that  beautiful  law  which  commands  pleasure  to 
attend  all  natural  exercise,  it  becomes  both  delightful  and 
health-giving. 

But  what  to  other  children  is  spontaneous  activity  or 
pleasant  exercise,  is  to  poor  Laura  severe  effort  and  fatiguing 
labor.  They  see  external  nature  as  through  a  glass,  and 
learn    a    thousand    things    at    a    glance;    she   has  to  break 
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thi'ough  a  wall,  and  to  examine  every  quality  of  every  ob- 
ject by  a  slow  and  tedious  effort.  It  is  trae  that  she 
takes  delight  in  the  effort,  and  has  to  be  withheld  from, 
rather  than  incited  to,  making  it;  but,  although  there  may 
be  the  same  proportion  between  the  degree  of  effort  and 
the  amount  of  pleasure  as  in  other  minds,  yet  both  are 
in  excess,   and  excess  in   any  thing  is  injurious. 

It  has  always  been  strictly  charged  upon  her  teachers, 
and  I  am  sure  never  forgotten  by  them,  that  they  are  to 
guard  against  too  great  mental  activity.  But  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  prevent  her  from  studying,  for  her  un- 
common converaation  is  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  so  that 
it  is  possible  her  physical  health  has  suffered  from  it. 
She  will  not  admit  that  she  is  unwell ;  indeed,  she  prob- 
ably conceals  from  herself  the  fact  that  she  is  so.  But, 
from  whatever  cause  her  present  indisposition  has  arisen, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  remove  it.  She  has  already 
learned  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  takes  gentle  exercise  in 
this  way,  every  day,  upon  a  pony,  which,  of  course,  has 
to  be  guided   by   a  seeing  person^ 

Her  mind  has  developed  itself  during  the  last  year  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  specimens  of 
her  writing  and  conversation.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  I 
was  able  to  obtain,  as  a  successor  to  Miss  Swift,  her 
former  able  and  excellent  teacher,*  a  young  lady  fully 
equal  to  the  difficult  task  of  conducting  her  education. 
Indeed,  to  Miss  Swift  and  Miss  Wight  belong,  far  more 
than  to  any  other  persons,  the  pure  satisfaction  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  beautiful  development  of  Laura's 
character. 

The  last  year,  especially,  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty 
and    great    danger;    for    the    period   has    arrived  when    the 

*  It  is  possible  that  some  remarks  in  my  last  report  may  have  been 
construed  into  censure  of  Miss  Swift;  but  they  were  not  intended  for 
that  effect.    She  fulfilled  her  duty  with  ability  and  conscientiousness. 
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natural  tendency  of  every  human  soul  to  separate  and  in- 
dependent individualism  becomes  very  strong;  that  critical 
period  when  tliere  is  often  a  severe  and  sometimes  a  fatal 
struggle  between  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  old,  who 
would  stunt  the  growth  of  the  young  and  keep  them  in 
the  dependence  of  childhood,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the  young,  which  irresistibly  impels  them  to  independence. 

I  have  always  looked  forward  to  this  period  of  Laura's 
life  with  great  anxiety.  She  is  now  passing  through  it; 
and  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  conceive  any  wiser  course 
than  her  present  teacher  has  followed.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  no  one  has  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  woman's 
patience,  devotion,  tenderness  and  capacity,  that  it  would 
not  be  raised,  if  he  could  see,  as  minutely  as  I  have 
seen,  the  whole  of  them  exemplified  in  the  daily  inter- 
course between  Miss  Wight  and  Laura.  Any  praise  of 
this  kind  bestowed  by  one  pei-son  upon  another  who  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  him,  is  usually  in  bad  taste, 
to  say  the  least.  But  I  am  constrained  to  give  it  in 
this  case,  because  I  feel,  that,  unless  I  do  so,  I  shall 
receive  —  what  does  not  belong  to  me  —  the  credit  of  an- 
other's good   works. 

There  have  been  a  few  moments  during  the  year,  when, 
either  from  the  developing  tendency  to  independent  indi- 
vidualism above  alluded  to,  or  from  constitutional  irrita- 
bility, or  both,  Laura  has  manifested  a  spirit  which 
threatened  violent  explosions  of  temper.  I  am  certain 
that,  if  at  such  times  she  had  been  treated  with  the 
slightest  sternness,  or  even  with  coldness  and  indifference, 
the  effect  would  have  been  most  unfavorable.  But  her 
teacher,  never  for  a  moment  losing  her  temper,  never 
ceasing  to  manifest  the  tenderest  interest  in  her  pupil, 
yet  not  obtruding  it  upon  her^  or  making  it  the  pretext 
for  overruling  her  will,  has  succeeded  in  making  Laura 
judge  and   condemn  herself;   so  that,  without  being  accused. 
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she  has  perceived  her  fault,  and,  without  being  punished, 
she  has  come  out  of  the  trial  stronger  and  better  than 
before.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  rare  attainment  in  the  art 
of  teaching ;  it  is  more,  —  it  is  the  best  kind  of  moral 
training. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  which  will  follow,  that 
Laura  has  acquired  much  greater  facility  and  copiousness 
of  expression  than  before ;  nevertheless,  a  great  portion 
of  the  year  has  been  spent  in  teaching  her  the  use  of 
language.  It  is  often  said,  that  in  order  to  have  preci- 
sion of  language,  there  must  be  precision  of  thought; 
but  the  converse  is  equally  true,  —  in  order  to  have  pre- 
cision of  thought  (over  a  great  range  of  objects)  there 
must  be  precision  of  language.  Hence  appears  the  great 
importance  of  storing 'the  mind  abundantly  with  words  to 
which  precise  meaning  is  attached,  during  that  period 
of  life  which  nature  clearly  points  out  as  the  only  one 
well  fitted  for  the  task;  namely,  the  period  of  childhood 
and  early  youth. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  whenever  any  ex- 
pression of  hers  is  quoted  in  the  reports  concerning  her,  it 
is  done  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  exact  form  which  she  used;  no  change  and 
no  correction  is  ever  made,  not  even  of  the  orthography. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  extracts  illustrate  the  mode 
of  teaching  her,  as  well  as  her  own  course  of  thought. 

One  day  her  teacher  had  remarked  to  her  that  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  country  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  procuring 
enough  to  eat;  whereupon  she  asked,  suddenly,  ^'What 
repast  did  one  man  eat?"  She  explained  herself  by  adding, 
"  When  there  was  but  one  man  on  the  earth."  The  answer 
was,  that  there  were  fruit  and  berries.  "But,"  said  she, 
"when  he  was  very  small?"  She  paused  awhile,  and  then 
added,  "  I  guess  God  took  care  of  him,  and  gave  him  some 
milk." 
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Her  teacher  was  reading,  the  same  day,  something  in  which 
a  compass  was  mentioned;  upon  which,  she  was  desirous  of 
knowing  all  about  it.  Her  teacher  showed  her  a  magnet,  and 
applied  it  to  a  toy  in  the  shape  of  a  swan  floating  upon  the 
water.  When  she  felt  the  bird  to  be  attracted  by  the 
9  magnet,  her  face  grew  very  red,  and  she  said,  much  sur- 
prised, ^^  It  makes  it  life ;  it  is  alive,  for  it  moves."  Her 
teacher  then  asked  her  if  the  bird  ate,  or  slept,  or  walked, 
or  could  feel.  *'  No,"  she  replied ;  but  still  seemed  hardly 
convinced  that  the  magnet  did  not  give  life  to  the  bird,  until 
she  was  shown  its  effect  upon  a  needle.  This  led  to  an 
explanation  of  attraction;  and  she  soon  afterwards  showed 
her  disposition  to  apply  all  new  words  in  as  many  senses 
as  she  can,  by  suddenly  embracing  her  teacher,  and  saying, 
'*  I  am  exceedingly  attracted  to  you,  because  you  are  always 
so  kind." 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  mental  process  by  which  she 
converted  a  term  expressive  of  a  physical  relation  into  one 
expressive  of  a  mental  emotion,  will  explain  the  difllculty 
which  many  persons  find  in  understanding  how  she  ever 
learned  abstract  terms,  and  words  significative  of  mere  emo- 
tions. 

Laura,  of  course,  cannot  convert  those  terms  which  usually 
express  physical  relations  into  terms  expressive  of  moral 
relations,  so  easily  as  other  young  persons  can ;  but  in  her 
case,  as  in  theirs,  the  mental  process  is  a  natural  and  almost 
involuntai-y  one.  All  children  go  through  it  without  any 
special  instruction,  and  use  metaphorical  language  long  be- 
fore they  know  what  a  metaphor  is. 

The  teacher  plays  a  much  humbler  part  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  children  than  he  is  usually  supposed  to  do; 
his  influence  in  the  formation  of  moral  character  may  be 
greater;  but  too  often  he  labors  upon  the  former  to  the 
neglect  of  the  latter. 

On    the    same    day   above   referred  to,   she   was  speaking 
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about  something  which  recalled  the  past,  and  asked,  ^'  Why 
was  I  not  always  so  good?"  Net  receiving  an  immediate 
answer,  she  added,  ''People  cannot  always  do  right,  as  one 
man  did  who  lived  many  years  ago.  Doctor  says  nobody 
ever  does  right  always,  as  Jesus  Christ  did."  Her  teacher 
told  her  that  we  must  always  try  to  do  perfectly  right,  and 
then  we  should  grow  better  and  better.  She  then  asked, 
"If  we  are  perfect,  shall  we  be  like  God?" 

The  following  extract  from  her  teacher's  journal  will 
show  how  minutely  her  little  faults  are  noted,  and  how 
they  are  treated:  — 

Sunday,  November  10.  Laura  went  to  church  with  me  in 
the  morning.  In  the  aftemopn  I  left  Jane  Damon  with  her, 
with  permission  to  stay  a  short  time.  When  I  returned,  Laura 
did  not  welcome  me  as  usual,  and  made  some  objection  to  a 
walk  which  I  proposed;  but  she  was  soon  ready  for  it.  I 
learned  from  Jane  that  Laura  had  done  something  that  she 
(Jane)  had  promised  not  to  -tell  me.  I  asked  Laura  why  she 
was  not  willing  that  I  should  know  everything  that  she  did 
while  I  was  away.  She  said,  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  reprove 
me "  I  asked  her  if  I  ever  spoke  unkindly  to  •  her  when  she 
had  done  wrong.  "No,"  replied  she,  very  emphatically,  "you 
never  blame  me.  Why  did  I  pull  the  wire?"  I  answered  that 
I  thought  curiosity  and  playfulness  made  her  do  it;  that  it  was 
not  wrong  to  be  curious  and  plajrful,  but  that  it  was  wrong  to 
try  to  conceal  from  me  when  she  thought  she  had  done  mischief. 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  conceal,"  said  she.  I  told  her  that 
it  was  best  for  me  to  know  what  she  did  and  thought,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  advise  her.  "  I  knew  it  was  wrong  to  pull 
the  wire."  Jane  had  told  me  also  that  Laura  was  unwilling 
that  she  should  leave  her,  and  made  several  very  unpleasant 
noises.  I  alluded  to  this  when  talking  with  Laura,  and  she 
said,  "  I  was  not  impatient."  "  But,"  said  I, "  Jane  said  you  made 
some  bad  noises."  "I  did  n— ,"  she  began  to  say,  hesitatingly; 
when  I  said,  "  Did  you  not  make  noises  ? "  and  she  replied,  "  I 
believe  I  did  not  refrain  from  making  bad  noises." 

I   was  now  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a   short   time.      When  I 
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came  back,  she  was  not  inclined  to  say  mach,  and  seemed  trying 
to  foive  a  smile.  By  this  time  the  headache  which  had  followed 
me  all  day  became  quite  severe,  and  I  left  her  again  for  a  while 
to  her  reflections.  It  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  attempted-  to 
deceive  me.  She  was  afraid,  )>erhaps,  that  she  had  done  some 
injury  to  sometliing.  She  could  have  no  fear  that  I  should  speak 
severelj'  to  her,  for  I  never  blame  her  in  the  least.  Generally, 
when  she  is  doing  or  saying  any  little  thing  that  I  disap- 
prove, I  simply  stop  it  at  tlie  time,  and  afterwards  speak  of 
the  thing  abstractly  She  will  apply  my  remarks  to  herself  and 
to  the  circumstance,  but  without  any  unpleasant  excitement  of 
feeling,  and  she  remembers  them  a  long  time. 

Many  times  she  has  said,  **I  cannot  be  perfectly  good,  as 
Jesus  Christ  was.''  1  have  told  her  that  every  one  should  try  to 
be  i>erfectly  good,  and  never  be  willing  to  do  wrong  even  in  a 
little  tiling,  —  explaineil  to  her  that  perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to 
appt'ir  perfwUy  good  which  promptoil  her  to  conceal  that  which 
she  was  afraid  was  wrong. 

AY  hen  I  sjwke  to  her  again,  she  said,  **I  was  praying  to  God, 
and  told  him  tliat  I  had  been  so  wrong,  and  I  asked  him  to 
forgive  me  and  send  me  better  thoughts.  I  told  him  my  motives 
were  Kid  to  ci>nceal  from  you,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
make  impatient  noises,"  She  then  put  her  hand  on  my  hot  head, 
and  askiil  \%hat  made  it  worse.  I  answered,  "Sad  thoughts.'^ 
She  sciid,  "  I  am  S4>rry  you  were  dotuiniHl  from  being  happy  by  a 
sad  oir\nim<taiKV.  I  have  told  lit^i  that  I  will  not  do  so  wrong 
apiin.'* 

Here  is  another  extniot  illustrative  of  the  same  thing:  — 

IV*T»» /KK  ^4.  At  eiirhl  ooUvk  tod^iy  I^uni  ixmie  to  me  and 
<iirU  "IVntor  wants  you  to  teach  me  aNnit  niv^tives:  what  are 
ui- lives-''  AtttT  irivin^  the  nioanir.j  of  the  w»^rd,  I  referred 
hrr  tc  a  >t.^ry  llvM  I  nad  to  h'T  l:ist  otuinjr.  It  was  of  a  benev- 
olo n:.  k-.r.«!-:uAr:t>l  l:::'o  N\\\  «*.;•>  e\iHn«U"»l  his  money  In  pur- 
*.hA>:* 'Z  V.:tle  iviu:  rts  for  tho><»  \^l;o  r.t^-^i-il  liieiu.  making  it  his 
h'.vv:"i->s  to  «lo  j:^hsI  to  tl\e  jwr  ar.«!  u:i:  ^rtiinaie.  She  was 
V.  rv  i:iv..>.  ir.urv^uxl  i:i  niVvi/.j:  of  tl.e  cr.4r:u:r.r  of  the  boy.  and 
vi  *  :>   >!>:«  r  ar.vl    luvtltr.    '*  1:   \\a<  a   j:i>«*i    n:o::ve   fv>r  George 
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to  give  nice  things  to  poor  people."  "Doctor  had  a  good 
motive  to  give  us  this  nice  large  room  to  be  so  warm  and 
comfortable;  he  is  very  benevolent.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
most  benevolent ;  we  cannot  be  benevolent  as  he  was."  "  I  cannot 
be  benevolent  and  do  kind  thihgs  to  crazy  people,  and  blind  and 
deaf  people,  and  cure  them."  "  God  is  very  benevolent,  he  does  so 
many  things  to  make  people  happy."  I  then  tried  to  show  her 
how  she  might  be  truly  benevolent  in  little  things,  every  day, 
"  I  give  away  many  things,"  said  she.  I  convinced  her  that  it 
was  not  always  a  proof  of  benevolence,  to  give  things  away. 
Daring  the  whole  lesson  she  was  very  serious  and  thoughtful, 
pressing  my  fingers  closely,  so  that  no  letter  should  escape  her. 

Friday,  October  25.  Laura  seemed  to  me  fery  rude  and 
boisterous,  and  not  easily  restrained  as  usual.  It  was  very  dis- 
couraging to  me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  sad  thoughts.  Laura 
soon  perceived  it,  and  asked  why.  I  told  her  she  did  not  try, 
so  much  as  I  wished,  to  grow  still  and  gentle,  though  we  had 
talked  so  much  about  it.  She  sat  still  some  time,  and  then 
said,  "I  love  Mrs.  Smith  best,  she  is  so  gentle."  This  was 
evidently  said  to  trouble  me,  and  did  not  relieve  me  any.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  when  there  seemed  to  be  un- 
kindness  in  the  child's  heart.  But  she  soon  repented.  After 
dinner  she  was  up  stairs,  and  was  gone  for  some  time;  when 
at  last  she  came  down  and  found  me,  she  said  she  had  a  nice 
present  for  me  to  make  me  more  happy,  and  that  she  would 
tr>'  more  to  improve.  She  said  this  very  sadly.  I  took  her 
present,  and  exerted  myself  to  appear  as  cheerful  as  usual.  The 
present  she  brought  was  a  pincushion,  one  of  her  choicest  treas- 
ures. Lessons  as  usual.  Talking  with  Laura  about  being  kind 
and  benevolent  She  began  to  give  me  a  long  account  of  little 
kind  things  she  had  done.  After  a  time,  I  told  her  that  some- 
times people  did  kind  things  that  their  friends  might  praise  them, 
and  think  they  were  very  kind  and  benevolent.  We  talked  of 
it  some  time,  Laura*s  face  growing  more  and  more  red,  yet  half 
smiling.  I  could  see  she  was  applying  the  remark  to  herself, 
as  indeed  she  does  everything  that  she  hears  of  tfiis  kind.  "  Why 
do  I  like  to  be  pi-aised?"  she  soon  asked.  I  told  her  tliat  everj' 
one  did,  and  that  it  was  right  for  us  to  like  to  have  our  friends 
love  us,   and    praise   us    too,  if    we    were    good.      Supposed   the 
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case  of  two  little  children,  one  of  whom  was  very  kind  to  his 
sisters  that  his  mother  might  call  him  good,  and  the  other  did 
the  same  because  he  was  glad  to  see  all  happy,  etc.  Asked  her 
which  she  thought  wjis  the  best  child.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  replied,  "The  \)0\  who  wanted  to  see  other  children  happy." 

There  may  be  better  ways  of  correcting  such  faults  in 
children,  but  there  are,  certainly,  many  worse  ones  in  fre- 
quent use.  Punishment  of  the  common  kind,  even  that  of 
rebuke,  might  have  driven  Laura  into  a  habit  of  deceit 
which  would  lead  to  duplicity,  and  which  could  hardly  be 
cured  except'  by  herself  after  her  conscience  had  become 
active  and  strong.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  very  habit 
prevents  the  growth  of  conscience,  and  too  often  dwarfs  it 
for  ever.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  considered  too 
much  or  too  carefully,  for  the  neglect  of  it  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  of  the  evil  in  society. 

The  will  and  the  conscience  are  twin-born ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  will  should  be  made  to  promote  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  conscience,  as  the  exercise  of  the  muscles 
promotes  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  bones  which  sup- 
port them.  If  we  forbid  children  to  exercise  their  own  free 
will,  if  we  command  them  to  heed  our  will  alone,  then  we 
should  also  supply  them  with  our  conscience,  and  make  that 
the  companion  of  our  will.  But  this  is  evidently  impossible ; 
consequently,  we  often  punish  children  because  they  do  not 
follow  our  way ;  and  we  neglect  the  training  of  their  con- 
science, and  then  punish  them  because  it  does  not  guide 
them   aright. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  expect  obedience  of  their  children 
in  all  important  matters ;  moreover,  it  is  their  duty  to  re- 
quire it;  but  th^y  have  no  right  to  forget  or  neglect  their 
own  duty  to  tliem.  Nature  gives  to  children  feebleness  of 
will,  to  fit  them  for  this  obedience  which  we  fail  not  to 
require ;   and   she   gives   them   feebleness  of  conscience,  that 
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our  conseience  may  be  for  a  while  their  guide,  and  keep 
them  from  undue  temptation ;  but  this  latter  duty  we  often 
neglect. 

Truth  is  plainer  and  more  agreeable  to  children  than 
falsehood,  and  right  than  wrong.  They  have  a  conscience, 
too,  which  tells  them  which  to  prefer;  but  it  is  feeble,  be- 
cause Nature  did  not  intend  they  should  rely  solely  upon  it 
at  first,  any  more  than,  when  giving  them  a  will,  she  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  independent  of  us.  They  have 
also  many  faculties  and  desires,  and,  if  these  are  abused  in 
any  way,  they  may  become  passions  which  the  feeble  con- 
science cannot  resist.  Most  children  are  as  pure  as  Eve 
was;  but  the  tempting  apples  are  left  hanging  so  thickly 
around  them,  that  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  they  did  not  eat. 

Children  incline  to  tell  the  truth,  and  will  tell  it  unless 
some  stronger  desire,  as  fear  (that  is,  temptation),  in- 
duces them  to  lie.  The  general  error  is  in  supposing 
they  have  no  conscience ;  whereas  it  has  perhaps  been 
neglected,  or  we  have  allowed  it  to  suffer  a  strain 
greater  than   it  would  bear. 

.  Numerous  as  are  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this,  they 
do  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  principle.  The  laws 
of  descent  influence  the  moral  tendencies  as  well  as  the 
bodily  forms  of  children;  a  man  may  entail  his  dwaffed 
conscience,  as  he  may  his  diminutive  nose,  upon  his  de- 
scendants. Thousands  of  parents  ^'have  eaten  sour  grapes," 
and  mUlions  of  children  ^*  have  their  teeth  set  on  edge." 
But  take  the  descendants  of  truly  moral  ancestors,  in  a 
moral  society,  and  if  they  are  ''  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  they  will  not  depart  from  it." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Laura  Bridgman  is  so  happily 
organized  as  many  other  children ;  I  think  she  has  some 
constitutional  disturbing  forces  which  do  not  affect  others. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  for  many  years  she  has 
never  varied  from   the  truth,   nor  swerved   from   the   riglit. 
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unless  ander  the  influence  of  what  were,  to  her,  strong 
temptations.  That  such  temptations  were  not  kept  from  her 
is  my  fault,  or  the  fault  of  those  circumstances  which  keep 
us  all  so  far  from  perfection.  We  must  not  bind  upon  her, 
or  upon  other  children,  greater  burdens  than  they  can  bear; 
but,  if  we  will  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  mind  can  be 
trained  to  perceive  moral  relations  as  quickly  as  it  does 
material  relations,  we  shall  enable  her  and  them  to  walk 
uprightly  through  life.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a 
reference  to  the  process  of  training  the  mind  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic. 

There  are  certain  immutable  relations  of  numbers,  and 
by  long  and  close  attention  to  these  the  mind  sees,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  what  before  was  incomprehensible.  A 
child  at  firat  does  not  understand  the  relation  between  two 
and  three ^  or  that,  when  united,  they  make  five;  but  by 
dissecting  the  fioe,  by  counting  upon  his  fingers,  by  taking 
five  objects  and  putting  three  in  one  heap  and  two  in 
another  and  then  uniting  them,  or  in  other  ways,  the  rela- 
tion is  demonstrated  to  the  child,  and  his  mind  ever  after 
assents  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is  by  no  means, 
a  matter  of  course  at  first ;  and  the  mental  faculty  by  which 
the  relations  of  number  are  perceived  requires  greater  or 
less 'training  according  to  its  natural  capacity.  It  is  certain 
that  333  multiplied  by  555  make  184,815 ;  and  one  whose 
natural  faculty  for  perceiving  the  relations  of  numbers  is 
extraordinarily  active,  or  one  that  has  been  long  and  care- 
fully trained,  will  see  it  as  quickly  as  we  perceive  that 
three  and  two  make  five.  Not  so,  however,  with  a  common 
and  untrained  mind ;  such  a  one  would  have  to  dissect  the 
numbers  as  the  child  dissects  five,  and  arrive  at  the  result 
by  two  or  more  lines  of  proof,  before  there  would  be  a 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

Now,  the  moral  relations  of  things  are  not  less  certain  and 
immutable  than  their  numerical  relations.      We  think  we  see 
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the  right  and  wrong  on  certain  questions  intuitively  and  with- 
out training ;  but  we  have  to  go  through  very  much  the  same 
exercise  of  the  faculty  by  which  we  see  it,  as  we  did  before 
we  perceived  the  relation  between  two  and  five.  On  other 
subjects,  where  the  disturbing  force  of  interest,^  prejudice  or 
passion,  interferes,  we  cannot  see  the  true  moral  relations  of 
questions  at  once,  any  more  than  we  can  at  first  see  the 
result  of  333  multiplied  by  555 ;  but,  by  careful  training  of 
the  conscience  with  the  intellect,  we  can  at  last  attain  to  it. 

A  merchant  will  tell,  by  a  glance  at  the  balance-sheet, 
what  is  his  share  of  the  year's  profit  of  his  house,  —  a  proc- 
ess  for  which  a  school-boy  would  require  his  slate  and 
pencil.  But  perhaps  there  have  been  transactions  of  doubt- 
ful morality  during  the  year's  business,  which  the  well- 
trained  conscience  of  a  school-boy  would  solve  at  a  glance, 
but  which  the  merchant  could  hardly  decide  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  moral  slate  and  pencil. 

By  observing  such  principles  as  these,  and  by  being  mind- 
ful always  that  Laura  has  a  conscience,  which,  like  the 
consciences  of  most  children,  if  not  yet  fully  developed, 
may  be  so  trained  as  to  be  firmly  relied  upon,  her  teachers 
and  friends  may  reasonably  expect,  that,  when  grown  to 
maturity,  she  will  show  great  firmness  of  character. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  instances  of 
unamiable  conduct  are  given  as  specimens  of  Laura's  general 
conduct;  so  far  from  it,  they  are  very  uncommon  excep- 
tions to  her  usual  kind  and  conscientious  deportment.  I 
give  them  for  two  reasons ;  because  I  would  faithfully 
describe  what  so  many  are  interested  to  see  in  all  its  lights, 
and  because  the  lesson  may  be  useful  to  others.  • 

It  is  a  curious  case,  this  of  Laura's.  A  poor  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  of  humble  history  and  humbler  hopes,  uncon- 
scious of  being  the  object  of  special  regard;  and  yet  every 
act  and  word  carefully  noted  down,  and  more  eagerly  looked 
for  by  thousands  in  various  parts  of  the  world  than  those  of 
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purple-born  princesses !  And  yet  it  may  not  be  si  solitary 
case.  It  may  be  that  each  one  of  us  is  watched  over  with 
tender  interest  by  guardian  spirits ;  that  ^^  all  our  faults  are 
observed,  conned  and  scanned  by  rote  and  set  in  a  note- 
book,"—  not,  perhaps,  "to  be  cast  in  our  teeth,"  but  to 
ser\'e  the  great  purposes  of  truth  and  good. 

Could  Laura  be  suddenly  restored  to  her  senses,  and 
clothed  with  our  faculties  and  intellect,  which  so  far  tran- 
scend hers,  she  would  stand  amazed  to  find  herself  the 
centre  of  so  much  observation ;  she  would  look  fearfully 
and  anxiously  back  to  recall  all  her  past  thoughts  and  deeds, 
and  perhaps  painfully  repent  that  some  of  them  had  not 
been  better.  So  it  may  be  with  us,  when  the  clog  of  the 
flesh  shall  be  removed  from  those  faculties  and  powers  that 
so  far  transcend  those  of  the  body.  We  may  find  that  what 
we  whispered  in  secret  was  heard  through  the  universe, — 
what  we  did  in  the  darkness  was  seen  as  at  noonday.  But 
it  is  better  for  her  and  for  us  that  it  should  be  as  it  is, — 
that  we  should  shun  the  wrong,  not  because  others  may 
punish  us ;  and  do  the  right,  not  because  others  may  reward 
us,  but  because  the  one  is  good  and  the  other  is  bad. 

Laura  has  often  amused  herself  during  the  past  year  by 
little  exercises  in  composition.  The  following  story,  written 
during  the  absence  of  her  teacher,  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  her  use  of  language.  The  last  sentence,  though  not 
grammatical,  may  be  considered  as  the  moral,  and  a  very 
good  moral,  of  the  whole  :  — 

THE  GOODNATURED  GIRL  — 

Lucy  was  merely  nine  j-ears  old.  She  had  excellent  parents 
She  always  did  with  alacrity  what  her  mother  requested  her  to 
do  She  told  Lucy  when  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school; 
so  Lucy  ran  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  then  she  went 
back  to  her  mama  She  offered  Lucy  a  basket  containing  some 
pie  and  cake  for  luncheon.  And  Lucy  went  precisely  at  school- 
time  and  when  she  got  to  the  house  she  took  her  own  seat  and 
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began  to  study  diligently  with  all  the  children  And  she  always 
conformed  to  her  teachers  wishes  —  In  recess  she  took  luncheon 
out  of  her  basket  but  she  gave  some  of  it  to  her  mates  —  Lucy 
bad  some  books  with  pictures  and  slate  in  her  desk  — 

When  she  went  home  she  found  that  dinner  was  all  ready — 
Afterwards  her  mother  took  her  to  take  tea  with  her  friends. 
Lucy  was  much  delighted  to  play  with  her  little  cousins  Lucy  and 
Helen;  and  they  let  her  see  their  play  things.  After  tea  Lucy 
was  sorry  to  depart;  and  when  she  went  to  bed  she  thought  that 
she  had  made  it  pleasantly  to  all  her  friends  with  little  joyful 
heart. 

Laura  keeps  a  sort  of  diary,  in  which  she  writes  with 
her  own  hand  an  account  of  what  passes  every  day.  It  is 
generally  a  bald  narration  of  the  facts ;  but  an  extract  will 
give  an  idea  of  her  daily  routine  of  study.  The  diary  is 
generally  very  legibly  written.  I  will  transcribe  a  day's 
record,  exactly  as  she  wrote  it,  with  her  spelling  and  punct- 
aation,  putting  any  explanations  that  may  be  necessary  in 
brackets.  The  only  alteration  is  in  the  use  of  capitals, 
which  she  has  never  been  taught  to  make. 

Sixth  of  Jan  Tuesday. 

I  studied  arithmetic  before  my  breakfast.  Afterwards  Miss 
Wight  was  occupied  for  Dr.  till  quarter  to  ten.  Then  she  read  to 
me  about  Bible.  Abraham  went  to  live  in  the  city  Gerar.  He 
and  his  wife  lived  in  the  western  corner  of  Palestine  place 
[country].  But  his  son  Isaac  was  very  kind  to  comfort  his 
parents  when  they  grew  old  [.]  Isaac  was  always  good  to  take 
care  of  them  and  made  them  feel  very  happy.  Abraham  thanked 
God  for  his  kindness  exceedingly. 

Wight  taught  me  two  more  lessons  geography  and  history. 
Putnam  was  a  farmer  who  was  ploughing  his  land  with  the 
cattle  in  a  field.  When  tidings  were  brought  to  him  of  a  battle 
at  Lexington  he  did  not  stop  to  unhartness  tlie  cattle  but  ran 
very  rapidly  to  his  home  and  went  to  live  in  Boston.  In  a  few 
weeks  thirty  thousand  of  soldiei-s  arrived  to  Boston.  Most  of 
them  had  no  cannons  nor  leads  nor  guns.    And  the  British  went 
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to  Hunker  Hill  from  Boston  to  attack  the  Americans  and  exi^el 
them  away  when  they  were  going  to  fire  upon  tliem.  And  when 
the  British  saw  tliem  ready  they  were  surprised. 

Her  store  of  knowledge  has  been  very  much  increased 
during  the  last  year.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  she  has 
improved  in  the  use  of  language;  and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  other  deaf  mutes  have  as  great  advantage  over 
her  as  we  liave  over  them,  if  not  greater,  her  style  will 
bear  compai'ison   with  theirs. 

She  has  become  somewhat  more  thoughtful  and  sedate 
than  fonnerly,  though  she  is  generally  very  cheerful,  and 
sometimes  displays  a  childish  humor  that  shows  her  age 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  her  mental  develop- 
ment, rather  than  by  the  number  of  yeare  that  she  has 
lived. 

She  has  extended  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  has 
endeared  herself  to  many  persons  who  have  learned  to  con- 
verse with  her.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  that  her  life 
may  be  prolonged,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  our 
duty  to  her  and  to  ourselves  by  making  it  as  happy  and  as 

useful  as  possible. 

S.   G.   Howe. 


[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  1846.] 

APPENDIX. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1847. 

Bcjwrt  of  the  Dincior  to  the  T'rustcis  upon  the  Case  of 
Laura  Bndgman, 

Gentlemen:  —  It  was  stated  in  the  report  about  Laura 
Bridgman  which  was  made  in  January  last,  that  her  health 
had  been  failing  during  several  months,  and  was  then 
very  feeble ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  continued  to  grow 
weaker  for  some  time,  and  has  not  yet  become  entirely 
re-established.      During   the  most   of   the   past  year  she  has 
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been  weak  and  sickly.  In  the  spring  especially  she  became 
veiy  much  emaciated,  her  appetite  failed  almost  entirely, 
and  she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  nourishment 
enough  to  keep  her  alive. 

She  was  placid  and  uncomplaining,  and,  though  never  gay 
as  in  former  years,  she  was  never  gloomy.  She  appeared 
to  feel  no  fear  or  anxiety  concerning  her  health,  and  when 
questioned  closely  about  it  she  would  answer  that  she  was 
very  well.  Indeed,  the  change  had  come  over  her  so  slowly 
and  gradually  that  she  seemed  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  it, 
and  showed  surprise  when  it  was  alluded  to.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  she  found  that  she  was  wearied  by  walking 
half  a  mile,  she  was  forced  to  remember  her  former  long 
walks  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  to  think  about  the  change. 

As  she  grew  thinner  and  paler  and  weaker,  she  appeared 
to  be  laying  aside  the  garments  of  the  flesh,  and  her  spirit 
ehone  out  brighter  through  its  transparent  veil.  Her  coun- 
tenance became  more  spiritualized,  and  its  pensive  expres- 
sion told  truly,  that,  though  there  wais  no  gloom,  neither 
was  there  any  gladness,  in  her  heart.  Her  intellect  was 
clear  and  active,  and  she  would  fain  have  indulged  in  con- 
versation and  study  about  subjects  of  a  serious  nature;  but 
she  was  sensitive  and  excitable,  and  the  mental  activity  and 
craving  were  perhaps  morbid.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
she  was  at  a  fearful  crisis  in  her  life,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
our  first  duty  to  save  that.  She  was  therefore  not  only 
diverted  from  all  exciting  trains  of  thought,  but  dissuaded 
from  pursuing  her  usual  course  of  study.  We  were  very 
desirous  not  to  alarm  her  by  showing  the  anxiety  which  was 
really  felt  about  her;  and  this  object  was  gained  so  effect- 
ually that  she  probably  did  not  discover  her  danger.  She 
is  always  very  observant,  however,  and  ascertains  the  state 
of  mind  of  those  about  her  by  reading  parts  of  the  natural 
language  of  the  emotions,  which  we  never  observe,  but 
which  are  as  sure  guides  to  her  as  the  expression  of  the 
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oountenance  is  to  us.  It  is  almost  impoesible  that  her 
companioiiB  Bhotdd  feel  particularly  gay  or  sad,  and  with- 
hold the  knowledge  of  it  from  Laura.  The  natural  Ian- . 
guage  of  the  feelings  is  almost  infinite.  A  common  observer 
reads  only  the  page  of  the  countenance;  the  keener  one 
finds  meaning  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  or,  looking  more 
closely,  reads  signs  in  the  very  shaking  of  hands.  But 
Laura  not  only  observes  the  tones  of  the  finger  language^  she 
finds  meaning  in  every  posture  of  the  body,  and  in  every 
movement  of  a  limb;  in  the  various  play  of  the  muscles 
she  observes  the  gentle  pressure  of  affection,  the  winning 
force  of  persuasion,  the  firm  motion  of  command,  the  quick 
jerk  of  impatience,  the  sudden  spasm  of  temper,  and  many 
other  variations  which  she  interprets  swiftly  and  correctly. 

With  all  these  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  her 
teacher's  feelings,  and  with  the  certainty  that  an  untrue 
answer  would  never  be  given  to  her,  Laura  would  surely 
have  learned  that  her  life  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
danger,  if  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
thoughts  of  sickness  and  death ;  but  she  had  not,  and 
therefore  she  walked  without  a  shudder  upon  the  brink  of 
the  grave. 

The  result  was  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  it  would 
be,  for  I  was  more  sanguine  than  others.  The  natural 
strength  of  her  constitution,  which  had  triumphed  in  that 
fearful  struggle  during  her  infancy,  though  at  the  expense 
of  two  of  the  most  important  organs  of  sense,  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  by  constant  exercise,  simple  diet,  and 
regular  habits  of  mind  and  body,  and  it  carried  her  safely 
through  this  second  trial.  After  she  had  been  brought  so 
low  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tendency  to  disease  could  find 
no  more  resistance  to  overcome,  it  yielded  at  last,  and  then 
the  vital  powers  began  to  rally  slowly. 

When  the  weather  grew  warmer,  she  began  a  course  of 
sea-bathing,  and  of   exercise  upon  horseback.      These  occu- 
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pied  EDd  amused  her  mind,  and  strengthened  her  body; 
and  she  continued  to  grow  better  through  the  year,  —  very 
slowly,  indeed,  but  surely.  She  has  now  recovered  some 
portion  of  her  lost  flesh;  and  her  appetite  is  so  far  restored 
that  she  eats  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  and  milk,  but 
does  not  like  anything  else.  She  does  not  wish  to  change 
her  food  at  all,  but,  when  meal-time  arrives,  she  sits  down 
cheerfully  to  her  simple  bread  and  milk,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening;  and,  having  finished  that,  she  disregards  all  the 
dainties  and  the  fruits  with  which  the  capricious  appetite  of 
invalids  is  usually  tempted.  Her  present  diet  is  one  of  her 
own  choice,  and,  though  it  is  not  the  best,  and  its  sameness 
is  unwise,  we  do  not  insist  upon  a  change  while  she  is  mani- 
festly thriving,  because  it  might  do  more  harm  than  to  indulge 
a  caprice  of  appetite,  not  uncommon  with  delicate  persons. 

But  the  best  sign  of  returning  health  is  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  her  animal  spirits;  nor  is  this  change 
uninteresting  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Before  her  illness 
she  was  not  only  a  happy  but  a  merry  child,  who  tripped 
cheerfully  along  her  dark  and  silent  path  of  life,  bearing 
sportfully  a  burden  of  infirmity  that  would  have  crushed  a 
stout  man,  and  regarding  her  existence  as  a  boon  given  in 
love,  and  to  be  expended  in  joy ;  since  her  illness  she  seems 
to  be  a  thoughtful  girl,  from  whom  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
childhood  has  departed,  and  who  is  cheerful  or  sad  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  those  about  her. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  her  health  will  be  perfectly 
restored,  although  it  is  still  very  frail,  and  easily  deranged 
by  any  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Perhaps  a  com- 
plete change  may  take  place  in  her  physical  system,  and 
her  now  slender  form  develop  itself  into  the  proportions  of 
a  lai^e  woman;  such  changes  are  not  unfrequent  after 
such  severe  crises.  At  all  events,  with  restoration  of  health 
will  come  a  return  to  those  studies  and  occupations  which 
have  been  necessarily  suspended. 
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She  was  just  beglDDiDg  to  understand,  that,  as  she  was 
getting  freed  from  the  obligations  of  unconditional  obedience 
to  those  who  had  directed  her  childhood,  she  must  come 
under  no  less  unconditional  obedience  to  the  new  monitor 
and  master  —  the  conscience — that  was  asserting  its  rule 
within  her;  and  the  veneration  and  affection  for  human 
friends,  which  are  the  first  objects  of  the  awakened  germ  of 
the  religious  feeling,  were  gradually  tending  upwards  and 
expanding  into  worship  and  love  of  Grod.  This  transforma- 
tion of  her  soul,  this  disenthralment  of  its  high  and  inde- 
pendent powers,  was  becoming  perfectly  clear  to  her  by 
means  of  instruction,  and  would  have  changed  what  had 
been  mere  habit  and  blind  obedience  into  conscious  duty 
and  stem  principle;  but  the  process  was  necessarily  inter- 
rupted. Such  instruction  would  of  course  require  the  con- 
sideration of  subjects  which  were  to  her  of  the  most  in- 
tensely exciting  interest,  and  might  have  cost  her  life. 

I  know  that  many  will  say  that  I  had  already  committed 
a  great  error  by  deferring  the  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects BO  long,  and  that  I  should  have  tried  to  retrieve  it  by 
giving  at  once  the  knowledge  which  they  suppose  neces- 
sary to  eternal  salvation,  even  at  the  expense  of  mortal 
life.  To  this  I  have  only  to  answer,  that  I  have  gratefully 
received  and  carefully  weighed  all  the  counsel  which  has  been 
given  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  but  that  it  has  failed 
to  alter  my  views  of  my  duty.  As  to  those  reverend  gentle- 
men whose  talents  and  acquirements  and  profession  free  them 
from  fallibility  so  great  as  mine,  and  who  have  denounced 
me  as  ^^  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,"  and  bestowed  upon 
me  other  terms  of  reproach,  which  I  can  more  willingly 
bear  than  return  to  them,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
think  they  overlooked  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  one  of  those  gentlemen  should  receive  into  his 
household  a  child  who  came  from  a  great  distance,  and 
whose     intellectual    and    spiritual    education    had    been    in- 
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trusted  to  his  care,  he  would  doubtless  pursue  such  a  course 
of  religious  instruction  as  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
for  that  child's  best  good;  he  would  not  stop  to  ask  what 
other  people  think  and  believe,  but  would  teach  the  doc- 
trines, that  he  believed  himself. 

I  did  not  venture,  however,  to  do  even  so  much  as  this, 
without  first  consulting  the  parents  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  are  pious  and  intelligent  people  of  the  Orthodox  faith. 
When  her  education  was  so  far  advanced  that  she  could 
understand  some  of  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  in  the 
spirit  of  which  we  had  striven  to  make  her  live,  I  wrote  to 
them  to  know  their  wishes.  If  they  held  that  any  particular 
form  of  faith  and  doctrine  was  necessary  to  her  salvation, 
they  had  only  to  signify  it  to  me.  I  gave  them  a  general 
idea  of  the  course  which  I  should  follow,  if  they  left  it  to 
my  discretion,  and  this  course  was  not  one  which  the  gen- 
tlemen above  alluded  ta  would  have  approved;  neverthe- 
less, the  parents  did  not  choose  to  prescribe  any  other. 
They  paid  me  the  compliment  of  leaving  me  to  be  the 
teacher  of  their  child  in  what  I  am  sure  they  consider,  as 
I  do,  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  her  education. 

However,  her  friends,  and  to  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it 
said  they  are  a  multitude,  need  not  be  alarmed;  the  form 
of  faith  which  I  shall  try  to  give  her  will  be  catholic  and 
charitable;  it  will  be  charity  and  good-will  to  men,  love 
and  obedience  to  God.  I  shall  explain  to  her  the  Bible  as 
I  understand  it;  I  shall  try  to  make  her  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  it  contains  a  revelation  of  God's  attributes,  and  that  it 
points  out  to  us  all  the  way  to  happiness  through  the  path 
of  duty.  It  is  already  something  more  to  her  than  a  cold 
and  barren  abstraction.  If  she  does  not  understand  its 
doctrines,  she  begins  to  feel  its  spirit.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion of  her  manifesting  any  impatience,  she  said  to  Miss 
Wight,    '*  /  /ett  cross ^  but  in  a  minute  I  thought  of  Christy 
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how  good  and  genUe  he  waa^  and  my  bad  feelings  went 
away"  For  some  months  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
asking  her  teacher  every  Sunday  about  the  sermon  she 
heard. 

The  mode  of  teaching  her  has  been  detailed  in  former 
reports,  and  as  she  has  not  entered  upon  any  new  course 
of  study  during  the  past  year,  I  shall  not  now  occupy  your 
time  with  any  details  respecting  her  instruction.  A  general 
review  of  her  character  and  deportment  during  the  past 
year  gives  rise  to  some  agreeable  reflections.  In  former 
years,  though  she  presented  an  extraordinary  example  of 
gentleness,  truthfulness  and  affection,  she  showed,  like  most 
children,  occasional  excesses  of  feeling,  which  required  her 
conduct  to  be  under  the  regulation  of  others,  so  that  she 
was  not  entirely  a  free  moral  agent.  During  the  last  year 
the  reins  of  authority  have  been  slackened;  she  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  more  freely  her  own  inclinations;  and 
though  her  teacher  has  been,  as  in  former  years,  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  doubtless  exercised  great  influence 
over  her,  yet  her  society  and  companionship  have  been 
rather  sought  by  Laura  than  imposed  upon  her.  Oppor- 
tunity has  thus  been  given  her  to  develop  her  individuality 
of  character,  and  to  exercise  her  moral  powers  by  self- 
guidance. 

It  would  have  been  practicable  to  keep  her  in  leading- 
strings  still  longer,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  habit,  to 
require  unconditional  obedience  for  years  to  come,  —  though 
this  might  have  been  difficult,  for  she  evidently  inherits  a 
strong  self-will ;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  she  ought 
to  begin  to  govern  herself;  she  showed  considerable  capacity 
for  doing  so,  and  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  keep  her  in 
subjection.  Not  only  was  it  nght  to  give  her  considerable 
freedom  of  action,  but  to  have  withheld  it  would  have  been 
injurious  to  her  moral  growth,  by  the  loss  of  that  exercise  in 
self-government  which   prepares  one  for  complete  independ- 
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ence  of  thought  and  action.  The  result  of  leaving  her  in 
comparative  freedom  has  shown  that  self-government,  when 
the  proper  age  for  it  has  arrived,  and  the  previous  habits 
have  been  good,  is  as  much  better  than  foreign  government 
as  walking  by  the  aid  of  its  own  bones  and  muscles  is 
better  for  a  child  than  going  in  leading-strings. 

Her  thoughts,  as  I  remarked  before,  have  been  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  her  conduct  more  sober,  during  the  past 
year,  than  in  former  times.  This  is  probably  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  lowered  tone  of  her  physical  health,  and 
not,  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  of  any  thought  or  fear 
of  death.  Already  with  returning  health  and  strength  there 
appear  glimpses  of  her  former  gayety  of  heart;  and  though 
she  may  never  again  be  the  meriy,  thoughtless  girl  that  she 
was,  we  may  hope  to  see  in  her  a  happy  and  cheerful 
woman.  She  will  no  longer  be  the  same  object  of  public 
curiosity  and  interest  that  she  has  been,  but  she  will  not  be 
the  object  of  less  care  and  affection  to  her  friends  so  long 
as  her  frail  life  shall  last. 


[Extract  from  Dr.  Howe's  report  for  the  year  1849.] 

APPENDIX  B. 

Extract  from  Dr,  Bowels  report  on  Laura  Brtdgman, 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  publish  every  year 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  with  Laura, 
because  there  has  been  no  material  change  from  that  for- 
merly pursued  and  already  published.  There  has  been  only 
an  application  of  the  same  principles  of  instruction  to 
higher  subjects  of  study.  Besides,  the  great  point  of  in- 
terest was  the  beginning  of  the  process.  With  her  it  was 
the  first  step  that  was  most  difficult  and  most  interesting. 
When,  in  the  stillness  and  darkness  amid  which  she  was  so 
utterly  lost  to  human  fellowship,  she  began  fairly  to  oompre- 
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hend  and  to  use  arbitrary  language,  then  she  got  hold  of  a 
thread  by  which  her  mind  could  be  guided  out  into  the  light ; 
she  has  held  on  to  it  firmly  and  followed  it  eagerly,  and 
come  out  into  a  world  which  has  been  made  to  her  one  of 
Joy  and  gladness  by  the  general  welcome  with  which  she 
has  been  greeted. 

Her  progress  has  been  a  curious  and  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle. She  has  come  into  human  society  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal march;  her  course  has  been  a  perpetual  ovation. 
Thousands  have  been  watching  her  with  eager  eyes,  and 
applauding  each  successful  step ;  while  she,  all  unconscious 
of  their  gaze,  holding  on  to  the  slender  thread  and  feeling 
her  way  along,  has  advanced  with  faith  and  courage  towards 
those  who  awaited  her  with  trembling  hope.  Nothing  shows 
more  than  her  case  the  importance  which,  despite  their  use- 
less waste  of  human  life  and  human  capacity,  men  really 
attach  to  a  human  soul.  They  owe  to  her  something  for 
furnishing  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  of  goodness 
there  is  in  them;  for  surely  the  way  in  which  she  has  been 
regarded  is  creditable  to  humanity.  Perhaps  there  are  not 
three  living  women  whose  names  are  more  widely  known 
than  hers;  and  there  is  not  one  who  has  excited  so  much 
sympathy  and  interest.  There  are  thousands  of  women  in 
the  world  who  are  striving  to  attract  its  notice  and  gain  its 
admiration,  —  some  by  the  natural  magic  of  beauty  and 
grace,  some  by  the  high  nobility  of  talent,  some*  by  the 
lower  nobility  of  rank  and  title,  some  by  the  vulgar  show 
of  wealth ;  but  none  of  them  has  done  it  so  effectually  as  this 
poor  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  by  the  sUent  show  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  her  successful  efforts  to  surmount  them. 

The  treatment  she  has  received  shows  something  of  human 
progress,  too;  for  the  time  was  when  a  child,  bereaved  of 
senses  as  she  is,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  monster, 
and  treated  as  a  burden  and  a  curae,  even  among  the  most 
civilized    people    of    the  world;    she  would,    perhaps,   have 
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been  thrown  into  the  river,  or  exposed  upon  the  mountain  to 
wild  beasts.  But  now  there  are  millions  of  people  by  whom 
it  is  recognized  as  a  duty,  and  esteemed  as  a  privilege,  to 
protect  and  cherish  her,  or  any  one  in  the  like  situation. 

There  is  something,  perhaps,  in  the  rarity  of  such  cases 
of  manifold  bereavement;  something  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  first  person  who  ever  came  out  of  such  a  dark  and  silent 
prison  to  tell  us  plainly  of  its  condition ;  something  of  pride 
in  the  proof  which  she  gives  of  the  native  power  of  the 
human  soul;  but  still,  bating  all  this,  the  amount  of  tender 
sympathy  in  her  misfortunes,  and  of  real  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt to  lighten  them,  which  has  been  shown  by  thousands 
of  sensitive  hearts,  is  most  gratifying  to  reflect  upon. 

Everything  that  has  been  printed  here  respecting  her  has 
been  reprinted  in  England,  and  translations  have  been  made 
into  the  Continental  languages;  so  that  Laura,  without  any 
other  claim  to  notice  than  the  weight  of  her  misfortunes  and 
the  e£Port  made  to  lighten  them,  enjoys  almost  a  world-wide 
renown. 

There  will  yet,  perhaps,  be  found  for  her  a  biographer 
who  has  the  qualifications  necessary  to  gather  from  her 
story  the  abundant  materials  which  it  furnishes  to  illustrate 
many  curious  mental  phenomena,  and  to  draw  from  it  the 
many  beautiful  moral  lessons  which  it  may  be  made  to 
teach.  Whatever  I  have  written  or  may  write  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  memoires  pour  servir. 

At  the  period  when  the  last  mention  was  made  of  her  in 
our  annual  report,  she  had  gained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
language  to  converse  freely,  by  means  of  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, on  all  topics  which  would  be  understood  by  girls  gen- 
erally of  twelve  years  old.  She  had  begun  to  come  into 
relation  with  a  variety  of  persons,  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  all  of  whom  could  con- 
verse rapidly  and  easily  with  her.  She  had  become  intimate 
with  several  instructed  deaf  mutes,  and  had  formed  quite  an 
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extensive  circle  of  acqaaintanoe,  with  ladies  for  the  most 
part,  who  had  taken  pains  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  with  whom  she  was  very  fond  of  talking.  These 
inflaences  were  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  development 
of  her  character,  and  she  was  left  to .  them.  I  thought 
it  better  to  pursue  this  course  than  keep  her  as  strictly 
under  the  influence  of  her  teacher's  mind  as  she  had  been 
in  the  early  period  of  her  instruction.  She  needed,  how- 
ever, and  has  continued  to  have,  special  instruction.  Miss 
Sarah  Wight  has  continued  to  give  all  her  time  and  at- 
tention to  her  education.  She  has  been  to  her  a  constant 
companion,  friend,  teacher  and  exemplar.  She  has  devoted 
herself  to  Laura  for  years,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  with  zeal,  patience 
and  discretion,  and  has  had  a  wholesome  influence  upon  her 
mind,  heart  and  character. 

I  can  claim  no  other  credit  for  the  improvement  which 
Laura  has  made  in  latter  years,  than  that  of  securing  for 
her  such  a  teacher.  If  she  is  shortcoming  of  any  natural 
qualification  for  the  task  she  undertook  at  my  urgent  re- 
quest, I  can  only  say,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  find  any  one  who  possesses  so  many  natural  and 
acquired  qualifications  for  so  novel  and  arduous  an  under- 
taking. Her  success  has  been  great.  She  has  done  far  bet- 
ter than  I  could  have  done.  Her  gentleness  and  equanimity 
of  temper  have  tended  to  keep  her  pupil  in  that  happy 
mean  between  excesses  of  feeling,  to  which  persons  of  her 
temperament  are  constitutionally  disposed.  Laura  loves  "her 
and  respects  her,  and  makes  no  severer  criticism  upon  her  than 
the  playful  one  in  the  following  extract  from  her  little  diary :  — 

I  had  a  very  pleasant*  day.  I  have  been  very  hilarious.  I  could 
not  help  laughing  incessantly.  My  mind  is  so  very  full  of  drollery 
and  mirthfulness.  /  toish  thai  my  dear  teacher  would  have  a 
little  share  of  my  mirthfulness*  She  does  not  like  fun  as  well 
as  I  do.    I  love  fun  so  much. 
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As  I  was  very  busily  engaged  at  eleven  o^clock,  I  was  agreeably 
interrttpted  by  some  circumstances  which  occarred  so  unexpectedly. 
It  was  [the  entrance  of)  one  of  my  very  dear  friends  Miss  E.  R. 
the  sister  of  my  old  teacher.  She  took  my  dirly  right  hand,  greet- 
ing me  very  warmly  —  who  wore  gloves. 

I  asked  her  how  she  Uked  our  Sunny  Home,  she  said  she  ad- 
mired it  very  much.  She  surveyed  it  with  much  interest.  She 
asked  me  whose  the  bouquet  of  flowers  were.  I  assuredly  told 
her,  that  they  belonged  to  Miss  W.  She  returned  that  they  smelt 
very  fragrantly  and  delicious.  E.  altered  her  mind  at  length  as 
she  could  not  stay  as  long  as  she  [had]  hoped. 

The  words  included  between  brackets  are  added;  the 
rest  is  an  exact  copy,  punctuatim  et  literatim^  from  her 
diary,  which  she  writes  in  a  legible  hand. 

Her  health  has  not  been  uniformly  good,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  we  were  alarmed  about  her.  She  lost  her 
appetite,  pined  away  and  became  very  feeble,  though  her 
spirits  did  not  flag;  she  bore  np  bravely,  recovered,  and 
became  again  strong,  active,  and  buoyant  with  animal 
spirits  and  gayety. 

She  is  fond  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  walks  from 
four  to  six  miles  daily,  besides  taking  care  of  her  room, 
and  occupying  herself  about  the  house.  Her  diet  is  spare 
and  simple.  She  eats  rather  to  satisfy  hunger  than  to 
tickle  her  palate.  Her  life  is  very  uniform.  This  is  found 
to  be  necessary,  because  departure  from  her  usual  habits 
causes  excitement,  which  is  sometimes  injurious. 

She  is  a  light  sleeper,  and  wakes  at  an  early  hour.  Her 
capacity  for  perceiving  the  lapse  of  time  seems  uncommonly 
good,  and,  with  the  aid  of  certain  regularly  occurring 
events,  enables  her  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately  the  hour. 
For  instance,  she  often  perceives,  by  a  slight  vibration  of 
the  floor  and  walls,  when  any  of  the  domestics  are  astir, 
and  she  rises  immediately.  She  then  takes  her  bath, 
arranges  her  hair  very  neatly,  and  with  much  care,  for  the 
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day,  puts  on  a  oommon  dress,  and  proceeds  to  put  her  room 
in  order.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper,  not  a  particle  of  dirt, 
escapes  lier  notice.  She  puts  up  every  book  in  the  case, 
places  the  furniture  in  order,  and  makes  every  thing  tidy. 
If  she  completes  this  task  before  it  is  time  to  go  to  break- 
fast, she  sits  down  and  sews  diligently  during  the  few  mo- 

* 
ments  there  may  be  to  spare. 

At  the  table,  she  helps  herself  to  her  food,  and  manages 
her  fork  and  spoon  very  dexterously.  She  eats  moderately 
and  with  great  deliberation,  sitting  a  long  while  at  her 
meals,  and  never  likes  to  be  hurried.  She  loves  to  have 
some  one  within  reach  with  whom  she  can  occasionally 
exchange  words. 

After  breakfast  her  teacher  reads  to  hQr  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  takes  a  sort  of  review  of  her  conduct 
and  actions  the  day  before,  making  such  remarks  in  com- 
mendation or  criticism  as  may  be  desirable.  Her  diary  is 
then  examined  and  criticised.  Her  letters  also  are  examined 
(for  she  has  many  correspondents),  to  see  if  they  are  legibly 
written. 

She  is  aware  that  the  countenance  is  an  index  of  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  expression  of  her  own 
changes  with  varying  conditions  of  bodily  or  mental  well- 
being;  hence,  after  this  morning  self-examination,  she  some- 
times asks  her  teacher  what  her  countenance  expresses. 

Her  lessons  now  begin,  and  continue  through  the  morn- 
ing simultaneously  with  the  lessons  for  the  classes  in  the 
institution,  being  each  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  a 
recess  of  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  between  them. 

At  this  time  she  is  studying  algebra,  geography  and  his- 
tory. She  is  very  intent  upon  her  lessons;  she  continually 
asks  questions  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  them, 
and  is  willing  at  any  time  to  forego  a  recess  rather  than 
break  off. 

She  is    acquiring    a    fondness    for    works    of    fancy,   the 
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natare  of  which  she  begins  to  understand.  She  is  at  this 
time  much  interested  in  ^^  The  Neighbors/'  which  her  teacher 
is  reading  to  her. 

The  lessons  over,  she  dresses  for  dinner.  She  is  careful 
and  painstaking  with  her  toilet,  but  never  in  a  fluster. 
She  is  considerate  about  her  appearance,  but  never  anxious. 
She  is  fond  of  .dress,  but,  with  a  tact  that  seems  incompre- 
hensible, she  avoids  everything  gaudy,  odd,  or  in  bad  taste. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  thought  with  her  about 
the  impression  which  her  appearance  makes  upon  others, — 
something  of  that  natural  and  proper  desire  which  women 
have  of  improving  the  gifts  of  grace  and  beauty;  but  she 
IB  hardly  conscious  of  it.  She  would  dress  herself  just  as 
neatly  and  tastefully  as  usual  in  the  morning,  if  she  were 
snre  that  no  one  would  see  her  during  the  day.  Indeed, 
what  to  her  is  seeing,  —  she  who  lives  in  total  darkness, 
and  comprehends  not  what  light  is?  The  direct  and  instant 
motive  with  her  is  the  gratification  of  a  natural  love  of 
order  and  sense  of  ideality,  which  have  been  cultivated  until 
Bach  gratification  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  difiScult  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  upon  this  pleasing  trait, — 
this  love  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  this  lesser  but  essential 
virtue  of  the  female  character,  without  which  other  charms 
have  no  lasting  power.  The  love  of  being  graceful  and 
beautiful  is  not  an  offshoot  of  selfish  vanity;  it  is  not  a 
weed  springing  up  in  the  shallow  soil  of  artificial  society, 
and  which  can  live  only  in  the  light  of  the  human  eye ;  it 
is  a  plant  whose  roots  are  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  and  it  can  be  made  to  grow  and  bear  goodly 
fruits,  even  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  an  isolation  as 
great  as  that  in  which  Laura  lives. 

But  to  return  to  the  simple  story  of  her  usual  daily  occu- 
pation. She  .takes  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  table  with 
the  blind,  and  generally  contrives  to  exchange  words  fre- 
quently with  whoever  is  sitting  within  her  feach.     She  eats 
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as  sparingly  and  slowly  at  dinner  as  at  breakfast;  indeed, 
she  is  always  a  ^^  dainty  eater." 

After  dinner  she  takes  her  work,  and  sews  or  knits,  or 
makes  parses,  bags  or  chains,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
works  very  busily  and  very  neatly.  She  is  a  good  needle- 
woman, and  is  very  expert  and  dexterous  at  making  vari- 
ous articles  of  female  handicraft.  If  her  teacher  or  any 
one  of  her  friends  sits  within  her  reach,  she  frequently 
holds  out  her  hand  to  exchange  a  word ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  interruption,  she  is  so  diligent  and  nimble  at  her 
work  that  she  performs  a  good  task. 

This  over,  she  goes  out  to  walk  with  her  teacher,  and 
spends  two  or  three  hours  in  exercise,  either  taking  a  long 
stroll  into  the  country,  or  through  the  streets.  Sometimes 
she  takes  a  few  pennies  or  some  fruit,  and  requests  her 
teacher  to  give  them  to  any  poor  woman  or  child  she  may 
meet.  She  is  fond  of  going  into  town  **  shopping."  She  is 
expert  at  examining  patterns  and  chaffering  about  bargains, 
though  she  is  too  guileless  to  think  of  ^^  beating  down"  the 
seller. 

She  takes  this  time  to  make  calls  upon  her  friends  and 
acquaintances,  of  whom  she  has  many.  She  gossips  good- 
naturedly  about  every-day  trifles,  and  gravely  about  the 
weightier  matters  of  births,  deaths  and  mairiages.  Of  what 
is  called  ^^  scandal"  she  is  still  in  blessed  ignorance.  She 
must  feel  of  any  new  caps  or  bonnets,  examine  any  new 
dresses  or  ornaments,  and  note  any  novelty  in  the  fashion 
thereof.  She  must  greet  all  the  guests,  make  them  all 
shake  hands  with  her  teacher,  fondle  the  children  and 
dandle  the  baby.  Such  intercourse  gives  her  great  pleasure 
and  some  profit,  and  would  give  her  more,  were  it  not 
that  most  people  reverse  the  ordinary  rule,  and  desire  to 
have  her  talk,  rather  than  to  talk  themselves.  In  inter- 
coui'se  with  others,  they  wish  to  give  all  and  take  nothing; 
with  her,  they  incline  to  take  all,  and   give   nothing.     This 
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is  not  fair,  and  is  not  profitable  to  Laura.  In  the  commerce 
of  ideas,  at  least,  there  shoold  be  free  trade  and  entire 
reciprocity,  else  half  its  benefits  are  lost. 

She  returns  home  to  supper,  after  which  she  writes  in 
her  diary,  or  attends  to  some  correspondence,  for  an  hour 
or  so.  She  then  takes  her  work  and  occupies  herself  busily. 
She  seems  perfectly  cheerful  when  by  herself  and  unnoticed ; 
she  is  better  pleased,  however,  to  have  any  one  sit  near  her, 
even  if  they  do  not  speak  together.  But  she  is  most  happy 
when  her  teacher  sits  within  her  reach,  so  that  she  can 
occasionally  exchange  a  word  and  a  laugh  with  her,  and, 
when  any  emotion  arises,  can  throw  her  arms  around  her 
neck  and  kiss  her,  which  she  often  does,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  touching  manner.  Usually,  however,  she  is  in- 
terrupted in  the  evening  by  some  "callers,"  —  a  neighbor, 
one  of  the  blind  scholars,  or  a  domestic.  She  receives 
every  one,  however  simple  or  humble,  with  an  earnest  wel- 
come, and  busies  herself  equally  for  all  in  getting  them 
seats,  and  seeing  that  they  are  pleasantly  occupied.  A 
humble  -domestic  sometimes  comes  up  to  take  lessons  in 
reading,  which  Miss  Wight  is  kind  enough  to  give  her,  and 
Laura  is  as  glad  to  meet  her,  and  as  ready  and  happy  to 
aid  her,  as  though  she  were  the  richest  lady  in  the  land. 

She  retires  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  as  a  matter  of  habit 
and  of  duty,  but  never  from  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  for  she 
never  seems  sleepy.  She  is  wide  awake,  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, to  the  last. 

Sunday  brings  some  change.  Her  work  is  laid  aside,  and 
her  regular  lessons  are  omitted.  But  the  day  brings  no 
gloom  or  austerity.  She  regards  it  as  a  pleasant  day ;  a  day 
of  relaxation  from  ordinary  labor ;  a  day  devoted  more  than 
others  to  thoughtful  self  communion,  to  a  consideration  and 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  and  pleasures  of  life,  to  social 
relations,  and  duties  and  }oys.  She  would  no  more  think  of 
suppressing    a  hearty  laugh  or  repressing  any  outbreak  of 
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mirthfulness,  on  Sanday,  than  on  any  other  day;  it  is  tnily 
a  day  of  thankagiying ;  and  surely  the  most  acceptable  wor- 
ship that  she  or  any  one  can  pay  is  that  of  a  glad  and 
grateful  heart. 

This  reminds  me  that  upon  one  of  the  visits  of  Governor 
Briggs,  just  after  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
annual  "Fast  Day,"  Laura  asked  him  earnestly  why  he  did 
not  rather  make  a  proclamation  for  two  Thanksgiving  Days 
in  the  year,  rather  than  for  a  Thanksgiving  in  the  autumn, 
and  a  Fast  in  the  spring. 

On  Sunday  she  writes  letters  to  her  relatives  and  friends. 
She  takes  great  Intei^est  in  her  brothere,  particularly  in  the 
youngest,  who  is  still  a  boy  at  school.  She  writes  him 
long  letters,  filled  with  kind  and  good  advice,  touching  his 
health,  and  his  improvement  in  his  studies,  and  his  conduct 
generally.  Such  is  the  daily  course  of  her  life,  which  is 
seldom  interrupted. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  hear  of  a  girl  who  is 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  shorn  of  half  the  other 
senses,  being  cheerful  and  even  gay  and  frolicsome.  Never- 
theless, BO  it  is.  There  are  few  persons  so  light-hearted, 
so  cheery,  so  full  of  mirth,  so  ready  at  any  moment  to 
laugh  at  a  joke  or  join  in  a  game  at  romps,  as  Laura 
Bridgman. 

But  what  is  her  idea  of  fun?  Precisely  that  of  any  other 
young  person  who  has  a  like  mental  constitution,  who  has 
the  sentiment  or  the  disposition  to  mirthfulness.  Given  this 
natural  disposition,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  gratifica- 
tion are  found  in  any  circumstances  of  life.  The  intellect 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  need  be  no  thought  or 
idea  about  it;  the  sentiment  or  disposition  will  manifest 
itself  somehow,  irrespective  of  circumstances,  and  even  in 
spite  of  circumstances.  It  leads  one  to  laugh,  as  it  seems 
to  others,  ill-timedly,  and  to  say,  "  Well,  I  could  not  help 
it;   I  should  have  laughed  if  I  had  had  to  die  for  it." 
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Laura  by  nature  has  this  disposition  so  strong  that  her 
infirmities  cannot  repress  it.  Her  education  has  never  tended 
to  lessen  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  tried  to  draw 
it  out  and  to  increase  and  strengthen  it.  It  is  a  gift  of 
God,  precious  indeed  to  any  one,  but  to  her  beyond  all  price, 
because  it  gives  what  men  could  never  give  her,  though 
they  should  pour  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  her  lap, 
and  place  its  sceptre  in  her  hands. 

But,  be  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  what  it  may,  Laura 
has  a  sprightly,  cheerful  disposition,  and  is  given  to  merri- 
ment and  hilarity.  When  she  is  in  good  health,  and 
surrounded  by  her  friends,  her  disposition  manifests  itself 
plainly  in  all  her  natural  language.  Smiles  accompany  every 
word  and  action;  her  spirits  animate  her,  and  make  her 
lively  in  her  looks  and  movements;  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  mirthfulness  in  others  excites  it  in  her  instantly; 
she  catches  their  good  humor  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  almost 
as  quickly  as  we  catch  it  in  their  smiles;  she  laughs  at 
their  pleasant  remarks ;  she  is  ready  to  join  them  in  any 
merriment ;  she  makes  some  extravagant  comparison,  or  some 
burlesque  upon  their  words,  and  then  bursts  into  laughter. 
It  is  with  her  as  with  others  of  the  like  disposition, — 
the  occasion  does  not  create  the  cheerfulness,  but  the  cheer- 
fulness creates  the  occasion.  Sometimes  when  sitting  alone, 
sewing  or  communing  with  herself,  a  merry  thought  comes 
over  her,  and  makes  her  laugh  aloud ;  or,  if  she  is  cross- 
ing the  room,  and  stumbles  over  a  chair,  she  laughs,  and 
calls  herself  *'^ery  blind." 

Natural  cheerfulness,  however,  though  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  character,  and  can  hardly  be  obscured ;  though 
it  illumines  the  pathway  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  breaks  through  the  thickest  clouds  of  sorrow  and  adver- 
sity,—  nevertheless  manifests  itself  in  different  moods  in 
different  stages  of  our  progress ;  the  merry  laugh  of  the  boy 
is  gradually  softened  into  the  cheerful  smile  of  the  old  man. 
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I  have  spoken  of  Laura  rather  as  she  has  been  daring 
the  time  since  she  was  last  mentioned,  than  as  she  actoally 
is;  for  now,  as  she  increases  in  years,  the  flowing  tide  of 
animal  spirits  subsides  a  little;  the  swelling  waves  of  joy 
are  seen,  but  they  break  not  so  often  into  boisterous  mirth. 
Without  being  less  cheerful  and  happy,  she  is  in  her  usual 
mood  more  quiet  and  subdued.  Life  is  to  her  a  boon,  and 
she  so  considers  it;  for  often,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
she  says,  ^^  I  am  so  glad  I  have  been  created!'* 

Her  pleasures  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  taken  regu- 
larly, and  therefore  never  pall  upon  the  sense.  She  has  not 
any  of  that  moral  intemperance  which  so  often  destroys  hap- 
piness, —  the  thirst  for  excitement,  the  wish  for  pressing  the 
joys  of  years  into  one  ^ay,  and  drinking  the  whole  at  a 
draught,  leaving  the  lees  of  satiety,  perhaps  of  repentance 
and  sorrow,  as  the  portion  of  the  future.  A  gleam  of  sun- 
shine upon  her  face,  a  warm  south  wind,  the  soft  grass 
under  her  feet,  a  growing  plant  or  an  opening  flower,  — 
any  of  these  things  awaken  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  often 
lead  her  thoughts  up  to  Him  who  created  them.  Her  les- 
sons afford  her  continual  pleasure.  The  simple  portions  of 
knowledge,  her  mind's  daily  bread,  are  earned  by  labor, 
which  gives  a  relish  to  the  homeliest  morsel  of  truth. 

Then  there  are  her  pure  affections,  still  more  abundant 
springs  of  enjoyment,  from  which  the  deepest  draught  can 
produce  no  moral  intoxication.  She  loves  her  friends  ten- 
derly and  indulgently.  She  never  forgets  them,  but  speaks  of 
those  whom  she  has  not  met  for  years  with  earnest  interest. 
To  their  virtues  and  praises  she  is  ever  sensible;  to  their 
faults  and  their  detractions  she  is  indeed  blind  and  deaf. 
Few  persons  are  less  exacting  in  their  requirements,  and 
less  censorious  in  the  judgment,  respecting  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  than  she  is.  Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
hearing  her  speak  censoriously  or  unkindly  of  any  person* 
Miss^Wight  mentions  in   her  journal   that  Laura  has   occa- 
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eioDally  spoken   of   the   faults  of   some  of  her  friends  with 
sorrow,  bat  not  in  a  detracting  spirit. 
Miss  Wight,  in  her  journal,  observes,  very  properly,  that  — 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  worthy  of  remark  about  Laura, 
— the  affection  which  everybody  has  for  her  here  in  the  house, 
where  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  where,  from  her  love  9f 
conversation,  she  sometimes  taxes  severely  the  time  and  patience 
of » her  favorites.  But  everybody  loves  her.  As  Sophia  said  yes- 
teixlay,  "  She  is  so  good  they  can't  help  it."    And  she  is  good 

to  everyone;  and  whoever  comes  here,  be  it  Mrs.  G ,  or  the 

F s,  or  S B ,  she  exerts  herself  to  her  utmost  to  make 

them  happy.  Sometimes  a  dozen  little  girls  will  crowd  round 
her  while  she  is  writing,  shaking  the  table  and  pushing  her 
arm,  and  interrupting  her  to  try  their  powers  of  saying  a  few 
words  with  their  fingers,  all  of  which  she  will  bear  patiently, 
and  is  always  glad  when  they  come  to  see  her. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  she  has  not  become  very 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  of  others,  because  she  has  neces- 
sarily been  in  the  less  blessed  situation  of  receiver,  and 
seldom  in  that  of  giver,  of  favors  and  kindnesses.  This 
will  often  cause  the  seeds  of  many  virtues  to  perish  in  the 
young  mind.  Bat,  though  Laura  may  have  suffered  from 
this  cause,  she  has  not  become  selfish  or  inconsiderate  of 
others.  In  the  words  of  Miss  Wight,  *'  She  is  never  as 
happy  as  when  she  is  able  to  do  something  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  others,  more  especially  if  they  are  sick 
and  suffering."  Perhaps  this  is  a  strong  expression;  but, 
if  it  cannot  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  I,  and  many  others, 
can  testify  to  the  readiness  and  eagerness  with  which  Laura 
attempts  to  show  her  sympathy  with  any  suffering,  and  to 
do  something  to  lessen  it. 

It.  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  with  me  to  have 
her  furnished  with  opportunities  of  exercising  these  virtuous 
dispositions  in  the  various  offices  of  charity  and  love,  know- 
ing well  that  they  need  exercise,  just  as  much  as  do  the 
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mental  faculties.  A  iQan  may  as  well  expect  that  he  can 
come  io  understand  the  ^^  Micanique  CSeste"  without  early 
exercise  of  his  mathematical  powers,  as  expect  to  compre- 
iiend  fully  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  without  previous  train- 
ing of  his  feelings  of  charity  and  love  by  actual  exercise  of 
them. 

He  who  should  propose  to  become  a  great  mathematician 
by  beginning  his  studies  after  his  life  is  almost  spent,  would 
be  called  mad;  but  he  who  proposes  to  spend  threescore 
years  in  the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure,  or  fortune,  and  then 
begin  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  as  to  die  a  saintly  Christian 
at  threescore  and  ten,  fiflds  so  many  to  keep  him 'company 
that  his  sanity  is  not  doubted. 

Laura's  sympathy  is  ever  ready  to  flow  for  those  who  are 
afflicted.  She  lately,  wrote,  of  her  own  accord,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  lady  who  had  lost  an  only  child. 

Sept.  28,  1849. 
My  dear  Mrs.  L. :  — 

I  was  ver}'  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  decease  of  your 
darling,  last  Tuesday.  I  hoped  that  she  would  recover  very 
soon.  I  trust  that  your  litde  Mary  is  much  happier  at  her  new- 
home  than  she  was  on  the  earth.  I  am  very  positive  God,  and 
his  beloved  Son  Christ,  will  educate  your  child  much  better  than 
men  could  in  this  world.  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  tlie  school 
is  so  excessively  beautiful  in  heaven.  I  can  sympathize  with  you 
in  your  great  affliction.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  your  trouble 
and  little  Mary's  illness.  I  know  very  certainly  that  God  will 
promote  her  happiness  for  ever.  I  loved  her  very  dearly,  as  if 
she  were  my  own  daughter.  I  shall  miss  her  very  much  every 
time  I  come  to  see  you.  I  send  my  best  love  to  you  and  a  kiss. 
I  am  very  sad  for  you.    Yours,  &c. 

L.  B. 

It  will  be  seen  that  she  uses  language  which  seems  to 
imply  considerable  religious  instruction ;  but  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  suffer  such  inference  to  be  drawn,  because  she  ha» 
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not  received  what  is  usually  considered  religious  instruction ; 
that  is,  she  has  not  been  indoctrinated  into  any  particular 
creed  or  form  of  religious  belief.  Faith  she  has  in  Grod, 
aye!  and  love,  too,  —  that  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  Her 
veneration,  which  showed  itself  spontaneously,  has  been  so 
directed  upward  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things, 
that  she  lives  in  consciousness  of  his  protecting  presence 
and  loving  care.  His  laws  are  his  angelic  messengers,  ever 
hovering  over  us,  —  not  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions,  to 
avenge  themselves,  but  charged  to  win  us  upward  by  love 
and  persuasion.  Laura  begins  to  understand  and  revere 
these  laws,  and  thus  her  religious  nature  is  developed  with- 
out the  aid  of  catechism.  More  than  once  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  thought  of  God's  presence  and  love,  occurring  in 
moments  of  irritation  and  discontent,  has  soothed  her  into 
placid  peace  and  content.  She  often  says,  with  a  joyful 
and  loving  look,  "  Our  Father  gives  us  all  these  things." 

In  childhood,  while  her  mind  was  beginning  to  grow  up 
towards  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  to  put  forth  its 
timid  tendrils  to  twine  around  some  points  of  belief  which 
should  be  its  support  through  its  after  growth,  then  I 
wished  that  those  tendrils  should  cling  only  to  what  was 
firm  and  durable.  I  tried  to  keep  out  of  her  reach  all 
pestilent  catchwords  and  sectarian  shibboleths.'  I  tried  to 
train  her  up  according  to  what  seemed  to  me  the  will  of 
her  Creator,  whether  written  in  a  book  or  manifested  in 
nature;  but  I  did  not  care  that  she  should  know  too 
early  the  name  which  men  give  to  their  notions  of  his 
attributes,  whether  it  be  Jove,  Jehovah,  or  God.  Having 
fall  faith  in  the  religious  nature  of  man,  I  could  no  more 
doubt  that,  with  the  growth  of  her  mind,  the  religious 
capacities  and  dispositions  would  show  themselves,  than  I 
oould  doubt  that  an  acorn  I  had  planted  would  grow  to 
be  an  oak  rather  than  a  hemlock.  I  was  not  anxious  to 
pall    it    up   to   look   at  its  roots,  or  to   twist  and  bend    its 
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twigB  that  it  might  grow  in  any  particular  form.  I  wished 
to  encourage  in  her  the  growth  of  those  virtues  which 
seem  to  be  the  elements  out  of  which  the  religious  'char- 
acter is  afterwards  formed, — veneration,  trust  and  love; 
conscientiousness,  ideality,  hope,  and  the  like.  As  for  the 
particular  form  of  belief  which  she  should  adopt,  I  had 
less  care. 

I    supposed  that  when,   by  the   action  of  her  perceptive 
faculties,    her  acquaintance  with  facts    should  become  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  then  her  mind   would  begin  to  put  forth 
its    higher  powers,   and  generalize  the  knowledge  that   had 
been    furnished    to    it.     I  wished    to    avoid    the    common 
error    of    giving    a    creed    first,    and    the  elements    out    of 
which    faith    ought    to    be     formed    afterwards,    when    the 
form    of    belief    was   fixed.     I    trusted    that    the    free    ele- 
ments   of    thought    would  crystallize   around  certain  natural 
points    of    belief,  and    I   did  not  care  to  hasten  the   proc- 
ess   by    introducing    any    artificial    nucleus    to    give   special 
form    to    the   future  faith.     Nor  was  my  trust  disappointed. 
It    was   a  source  of  the   highest  satisfaction    and  pleasure 
to  find    that,    as  causality  began  to  work,   these  influences 
were    formed    naturally.     Women    make   bread  and  clothes, 
and    the  like;  men  make  tables,  and  chairs,  and  desks,  and 
houses ;   but  no  woman    nor  man  makes  the  sun  to  shine, 
the  rain  to  fall,  the  grass  to  grow;  therefore^  there  must  be 
a  superhuman  power.     I  do   not  mean  to  say  that,  at  any 
particular  time  and  in  any  concrete  form,  she  stated  this  in- 
ference ;   but  I  do  say,   that,   to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  her  mind  passed  through  this  process  and  under- 
went these  changes ;  that  no  one  directly  aided  its  progress, 
or  shaped  the  form  of  her  belief,  but  that  alone   and  un- 
guided  she  sought  God,  and  found  him  in  the  Creator. 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  young 
soul,  that  had  lain  so  long  in  utter  darkness  and  stillness, 
as  soon  as  the  obstacles  were  cleared  from  its  path,  begin 
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to  move  forward  and  upward,  to  seek  and  to  own  its  Cre- 
ator, God.  It  was  as  if  the  lost  Pleiad,  brought  back 
again  to  her  native  sphere  and  under  her  native  influences, 
should  begin  to  move  onward  with  graceful  sweep,  and, 
joining  her  sister  stars,  renew  her  circling  homage  around 
the  central  throne  of  light.  Her  intellect  had  done  part  of 
its  work;  it  had  brought  God  to  her  mind. 

It  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  watch  the  further 
progress  of  her  mental  development;  to  see,  as  her  moral 
nature  began  to  be  active,  with  what  moral  attributes  she 
would  clothe  the  Creator,  whose  existence  she  had,  as  it 
were,  discovered. 

I  should  have  been  willing  to  bear  the  clamorous  repro- 
bation  that  was  already  beginning  to  rise  from  those  who 
considered  me  as  standing  between  her  and  what  they 
called  religion,  and  thus  perilling  her  soul,  because  my  faith 
in  the  correctness  of  my  principles  was  as  firm  as  theirs 
in  their  own,  and  my  interest  in  Laura's  well-being  not 
less  than  theirs.  I  had,  moreover,  the  full  permission  of 
Laura's  parents  to  do  as  I  thought  best  in  the  education 
of  her  who  had  become  in  some  sense  my  child.  But 
circumstances  arose  which  obliged  me  to  confide  her  to  the 
care  of  others.  She' has  had  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  woman,  who  has  an  earnest  religious  nature, 
without  any  bigoted  attachment  to  the  outward  form  in 
which  the  religious  nature  of  other  persons  happens  to 
manifest  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  by  Laura's  manner  of 
writing  and  talking,  that  she  has  adopted  notions  com- 
mon to  liberal  Christians,  though  I  must  say  they  are 
not  more  definite  or  firm*  than  those  of  most  young  persons. 

Conversing  one  day  lately  about  a  friend  who  had  gone 
far  away,  Laura  said,  '*How  glad  I  am  that  our  minds 
are  made  to  go  thousands  of  miles  away,  to  see  our  friends 
and  be  with  them,  though  they  are  so  remote!"  She  sat 
reflecting  a  moment,   and    then  said,   ''Will  our  minds    be 
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alike  when  they  go  to  heaven,  away  from  our  bodies?" 
meaning,  Will  they  be  like  in  their  powers  to  what  they  are 
now?  The  answer  was,  *' Probably  they  will  be."  She  then 
added,  ''I  have  been  thinking  how  powerful  God  is.  How 
hard  it  is  to  think  God  has  lived  forever.  If  we  were 
all  alike  we  could  not  know  each  other.  I  think  we  shall 
know  our  friends  much  better  than  we  do  here"  (meaning 
in  heaven).  *^But  I  have  not  naturally  much  trust  and 
confidence  in  God;  Christ  had  the  most  confidence  in 
God,  —  he  was  willing  to  be  killed.  Do  you  think  Christ 
feels  like  himself  now  in  heaven?  Do  we  think  as  much 
of  our  only  Father  as  we  ought  to?  Does  it  not  give 
you  more  love  in  your  heart  to  think  much  of  him?  It 
does  me."  After  a  pause  she  asked,  ^'  Should  you  like 
to  live  here  as  long  as  we  live?"  meaning,  to  live  forever 
in  this  world.  The  answer  was,  '^  I  am  contented  and 
happy  here  now ; "  to  which  she  rejoined,  with  much 
emphasis,  ''So  am  I!"  This  is  human  nature  alike  in 
the  richest  prince  and  poorest  peasant.  The  dying  Medici 
murmured  to  the  priest  who  pictured  the  splendors  of  the 
heavenly  mansion  he  was  about  to  enter,  ''But  I  should 
have  been  content  with  the  Pitti  Palace ; "  and  Laura  would 
not  willingly  leave  a  world,  to  the  outward  beauties  and 
harmonies  of  which  she  is  blind  and  deaf,  for  any  paradise 
that  can  be  painted  to  her.  She  now  has  faculties  for 
comprehending,  and  capacities  for  enjoying,  this  part  of 
heaven;  she  has  none  for  the  other.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  make  this  world  a  vale  of  tears  to  her,  or  torture 
her  into  a  desire  to  leave  it;  but  at  present  she  is  grate- 
ful for  the  boon  of  existence,  and  happy  in  its  enjoyment. 
By  and  by,  when,  by  retrospection,  she  can  understand 
what  progress  is,  —  when  she  has  made  all  she  can  here,  — 
then,  perhaps,  she  will  more  willingly  spread  the  pinions 
of  her  soul,  and  soar  to  higher  states  of  existence. 

She  sometimes  gives  moriCl  and  religious  advice  to  persons 
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who  are  in  every  way  her  superiors  in  mind,  with  a  beauti- 
ful simplicity.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Farnhamj  who  was  going 
on  a  mission  of  good  to  California,  she  wrote :  — 

I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  and  useful  and  loving  and 
kind  always:  and  also  that  you  will  have  reverence  and  respect 
for  all  human  beings.  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  you  will  strive 
to  do  the  duty  for  God,  and  it  will  please  Him  so  much  to  see 
you  doing  the  most  good  to  all  in  the  world.  I  shall  wish  to 
hear  of  your  happiness,  and  the  country,  &c.  so  much !  You 
must  think  of  me  and  ask  for  my  [hisP]  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence when  you  are  troubled  and  homesick  in  mind  and  heart. 
You  must  not  think  I  shall  forget  you  in  my  life,  if  I  do  not 
write  to  you  frequently. 

It  will  surprise  some,  who  know  how  many  years  have 
been  spent  in  teaching  language  to  Laura,  and  who  read 
the  foregoing  specimens  of  her  speech  and  writing,  to  hear 
that  much  of  the  labor,  even  of  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  upon  language,  and  that  her  knowledge  of  it  is  yet 
80  very  imperfect  as  to  be  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  her  progress.  Much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject 
in  connection  with  her  history ;  but  I  can  never  recur  to 
that  history  without  perceiving  that  its  most  interesting 
phenomena  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  development  of  language,  that  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered apart.  Her  life  and  experience  will  be  useful  in 
various  ways  to  those  engaged  in  instruction,  but  in  none, 
perhaps,  more  than  by  throwing  light  upon  the  subject  of 
language,  —  the  mode  in  which  it  is  learned,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  the  intellect. 

Language   is  important  to  her,  and  indeed  to  all  of  us, 
not  merely  as  a  vestment  to  the  mind  and  an  instrument 
of  the   thought,  bnt  important  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  nature.      It  is  not  an  outright  gift  from  God, 
to  be  used  or  abused,  cultivated  or  neglected,  at  man's  will 
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or  whim ;  bat,  like  all  his  precioas  gifts,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust,  limited  by  conditions  and  attended  with  responsi- 
bilities. These  conditions  and  responsibilities  are  too  often 
violated  and  neglected;  hence  men  not  only  fail  to  reap  all 
the  profits  from  the  use  of  the  trust,  but  incur  the  penalties 
of  its  abuse.  For  instance,  a  great  mind  generates  a  great 
thought,  such  as  those  of  common  strength  could  neither 
conceive  nor  give  birth  to;  he  embodies  it  in  words,  and 
sends  it  forth  UL>on  the  wings  of  language  for  the  use  of 
humanity.  Without  such  embodiment  it  would  be  worthless 
to  every  one  but  himself,  and  even  with  it  is  useless  to  those 
who,  having  ears  to  hear,  do  not  understand.  The  number 
of  those  who  hear  without  comprehending  is  very  great, — 
greater,  sometimes,  than  those  who  hear  and  understand  also. 
Nay,  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  even  to  some  of  the  most 
precious  words  of  wisdom,  that  they  are  comprehended  by 
very  few  in  each  generation  of  those  who  repeat  them  over 
as  familiarly  as  household  words.  This  is  often  a  source  of 
loss,  if  not  of  evil.  Children  hear  the  words  of  some  sen- 
tence which  embodies  a  gi'eat  truth ;  they  repeat  it  over  as 
they  grow  up,  they  assent  to  it,  they  seem  to  believe  it, 
and  yet  never  fully  comprehend  it  in  all  its  bearings.  This 
is  true  even  of  simple  propositions  asserting  concrete  trutlis. 
For  instance,  *'  The  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  around 
the  sun."  Many  learn  this  at  school,  repeat  it  over  ever 
afterwards,  believe  it  all  their  lives,  and  seem  to  understand 
it,  but  form  no  adequate  conception  of  its  meaning.  Mauy 
die  without  ever  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye  the  bulky  globe 
suspended  in  space,  spinning  swiftly  around,  now  in  the 
sunlight,  now  in  the  darkness,  with  its  broad  continents 
and  towering  mountains  standing  steadfast  in  their  places, 
and  the  great  ocean  bulging  out  on  either  side,  while  the 
whole  rushes  forward  on  its  circuit,  steering  its  way  among 
other  globes,  to  come  back  in  a  year  to  precisely  the 
same  place   from  which  it  started,  without  having  swerved 
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from  the  path  it  was  bidden  to  follow.  How  few  there  are, 
who,  if  lifted  off  the  earth  and  shown  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, would  not  exclaim  that  they  never  before  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  had  so  often  uttered,  — "  The 
earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  around  the  sun."  We  all 
know  the  earth  is  round,  but  how  many  there  are,  who,  if 
asked  which  way  China  lies,  would  point  to  the  east,  rather 
than  down  between  their  legs!  How  few  school-committee 
men  think  an  aitificial  globe  necessary,  and  how  much  fewer 
are  those  who  would  allow  pi  mister  to  take  his  class  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  or  spire,  to  ix>int  out  the  coast  and  islands, 
mountains  and  rivers. 

Propositions  like  the  above,  concerning  the  globe,  are 
simple  indeed,  compared  with  thousands  to  which  men  give 
unhesitating  assent,  without  the  capacity  of  comprehending 
them.  Some  are  simple  propositions  touching  mere  doctrine, 
and  comparatively  unimpoi-tant,  as,  God  is  three,  or  God 
is  one;  but  there  are  others  which  are  accepted  just  as 
readily,  though  they  involve  abstract  principles  upon  which 
depend  all  the  great  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion. 
These  are  learned  by  rote,  and  repeated  over  without  being 
understood  or  felt,  until  they  become  dogmas,  articles  of 
faith,  to  which  men  cling  as  pagans  cling  to  their  idols. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  satire,  that  some  men  will  write  for 
religion,  fight  for  religion,  die  for  religion,  —  do  anything 
but  live  for  religion.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  man 
of  inquiring  spirit  strips  off  the  husks  of  words  that  cover 
the  kernel  of  truth.  Others  are  brought  to  feel  the  depth 
and  force  of  what  before  were  unmeaning  words,  by  some 
personal  experience,  which  brings  it  home  to  their  bosoms. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  was  taught  to  lisp  the  Lord's 
Prayer  from  early  infancy,  may  repeat  it  over  every  day; 
may  seem  to  feel,  comprehend,  and  accept  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  there  taught;  he  thinks  he  can 
forgive   any  injury.     But  let  there  come  suddenly  upon  him 
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one  of  those  terrible  wrongs  which  pierce  the  soul  with  a 
sharper  pang  than  death  of  parent,  child  or  lover,  and  then 
let  him  pronounce  the  words,  '*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,"  and  he  will 
falter;  he  will  hesitate  to  ask  Grod  to  mete  out  to  him 
only  that  measure  of  forgiveness  which  he  metes  out  to 
the  offender  against  himself ;  and  the  Amen !  will  stick 
in  his  throat.  It  never  stuck  in  Macbeth*s,  until  the  full 
force  and  meaning  of  the  '^  God  bless  us!"  which  he  had 
used  all  his  life,  was  suddenly  brought  home  to  him  by 
the   fell  deed  he  had  just  done. 

Precepts  given  before  they  can  be  comprehended  are  apt 
to  degenerate  into  lifeless  and  unmeaning  dogmas;  and  it 
was  partly  to  prevent  their  doing  so  that  I  deferred  so 
long  this  pai*t  of  her  instruction.  It  would  be  absurd,  of 
course,  to  push  the  doctrine  to  its  extreme,  and  never  im- 
pair an  idea  beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  a  child; 
but  it  is  not  absurd  to  keep  the  doctrine  in  view. 

She  was  early  taught  that  words  must  come  to  her  as 
things  l)ringing  some  meaning;  if  they  do  not  show  it  at 
once,  she  challenges  them,  and  bids  them  answer.  She  will 
not  go  over  the  first  chapter  of  a  book  without  stopping  you 
at  every  verse.  Tell  her  God  created  the  world  in  some 
>vay  that  mortals  cannot  comprehend,  and  she  lets  it  pass. 
Tell  her  that  he  created  it  out  of  nothing,  and  she  cries, 
"How  can  that  be?  what  is  nothing?"  When  told  he  did 
it  in  six  days,  she  simply  exclaimed,  "  How  industrious  he 
must  have  been!"  Other  children  have  their  capacity  for 
receiving  statements  so  early  and  enormously  developed,  that 
any  doctrine  is  received  easily;  but  Laura,  beginning  later, 
strains  at  gnats,  while  they  swallow  camels.  Of  her  own 
accord  she  challenged  doctrines  that  she  would  doubtless 
have  embraced  unwittingly  if  she  had  been  taught  in  the 
common  way;  to  say  nothing  of  certain  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas,   the   piquancy    and    force   of    her    objections    to  which 
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might  give  ofifence  if  published.  Take  for  instance,  her 
view  of  capital  punishment,  when  first  explained  to  her. 
The  eye  for  an  eye,  and  the  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  the  pre- 
cept, '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,"  and  the  like,  had  not  prepared  her  for  it;  the 
usual  process  had  been  reversed;  she  had  learned  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  before  those  of  the  old 
dispensation.  Hence,  she  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  putting 
a  man  to  death,  and  taking  a  second  life  because  one  had 
already  been  lost,  punishing  a  man  instead  of  forgiving 
him,  doing  him  harm  instead  of  doing  him  good.  The 
manner  in  which  she  expressed  thoughts,  as  they  first  came 
into  her  mind,  has  already  been  related. 

She  had  been  guarded  in  some  measure  from  the  error 
into  which  most  of  us  fall,  but  to  which  children  and  unin- 
Btructed  persons  are  especially  prone,  —  that  of  misunder- 
standing and  perverting  the  true  meaning  of  words.  We 
are  apt  to  use  connotative  teiins  without  any  precise  idea  of 
the  connotation ;  we  are  satisfied  if  a  word  denotes  the  thing 
or  subject  of  which  we  speak,  without  any  definite  notion  of 
the  attributes  connoted  by  it.  Children  must,  of  course,  rest 
satisfied  at  first  with  that  part  of  the  meaning  of  words 
which  denotes  the  particular  object  of  theii-  thought ;  but  they 
should  be  taught  early  to  distinguish  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  word ;  that  is,  learn  what  qualities  or  conditions  in 
the  object  are  implied  by  its  name.  The  omission  of  this 
exercise  in  the  training  of  children  is  common,  and  it  is 
fatal  in  most  cases  to  all  hopes  of  attaining  precision  and 
accuracy  of  language,  because  persons  rarely  learn  to  cor- 
rect the  fault  afterward;  and  its  consequences  are  felt  by 
them  in  various  ways,  and  often  result  in  great  mischief  to 
indi>dduals  and  to  society. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  not  be  amiss,  because  it  illus- 
trates the  mode  of  teaching  Laura  in  the  beginning  of  her 
course.     Little  children  amuse   and  train  themselves  by  at- 
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tachiug  names,  as  labels,  to  things,  repeating  them  over  and 
over,    and    ringing    changes    upon    them.      There    is    little 
thought  about  it;    it   is   merely    a   playful  exercise   of   the 
mind,  and  yet  the  pi*ocess  is  a  very  important  one.    They 
do  not  notice,  at  first,  the  attributes  or  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  thing.     They  seize  upon  the  general  outline  or 
whole  group  of  attributes,  and  utter  some  sound  which  is  to 
them   a  name ;   or,  if  they  hear  us  give  a  name  to  it,  they 
instantly  imitate   us ;    they  hang  on  a  label  as  like  ours  as 
they  can  make  it,  no  matter  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.     For 
instance,   we   say  dog^   and    a    Frenchman    says    chierij   and 
the   child    adopts  either  with  equal  readiness,  because  there 
is  just  as  much  fitness  in  the  one  name  as  in  the  other. 
But  if  our  vocal  sign   bear  any   resemblance  to  any  pecu- 
liarity   alx)ut    the    beast,  —  as    bow-wow!  —  the   meaning    of 
that  sign  is   more  quickly   perceived,   the  imitation  of  it  is 
more   readily   made ;    and,  if  the   child  happen  to  hear  the 
dog  bark,  the  connection  between  the  sound  and  the  animal 
becomes   indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.     He  hangs  the 
label  on  to  the  right  object  at  once,  and  never  forgets  where 
it  belongs.     "  Bow-wow  !  "   "  baa !   baa ! "  "  quack !  quack !  " 
are    natural    and    good    labels,    more    easily    learned,    more 
easily  comprehended  and  more  firmly  retained,  than  "dog," 
"  sheep,"     and    "  duck,"  —  comprehended,    too,    the    world 
over. 

The  next  animal,  however,  that  the  child  sees  going 
upon  four  legs,  bearing  however  remote  likeness  to  the 
first,  be  it  a  bear,  a  sheep  or  a  calf,  revives  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  dog;  and  he  instantly  produces 
its  label,  and,  tacking  it  on  to  the  creature,  cries,  "  Bow- 
wow !  "  He  has  not  yet  learned  what  are  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes connoted  by  the  arbitrary  word  dog^  or  by  his  own 
more  natural  name,  bow-wow!  Little  by  little  he  perceives 
that  there  are  peculiarities  about  other  animals,  and  notes 
the  most  striking  of  these,  —  the  horns,  for  instance,  or  the 
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shaggy  far;  and  he  then  requires  a  sign-word  or  a  label 
for  each  one  of  them,  and  makes  one,  or  takes  one  used  by 
others,  as  cow,  bear  and  the  like.  He  learns,  however, 
very  slowly,  perceiving  only  the  most  striking  attributes  of 
the  object;  he  at  first  mistakes  a  wolf  or  a  fox  for  a 
dog;  and,  even  after  he  has  ceased  to  do  this,  he  has 
yet  more  to  learn  about  the  thing  signified  by  the  word 
dog.  He  must  become  acquainted  with  poodles,  terriers, 
spaniels,  hounds,  bull-dogs,  lap-dogs,  water-dogs,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  the  species,  before  he  understands  the  most 
striking  attributes  connoted  by  the  term  dog ;  nor  does  he  yet 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  connotation,  unless  he  knows 
the  habits  of  the  animal  and  its  anatomical  and  other  peculi- 
arities. It  may  seem  pushing  the  figure  too  far  to  say  that 
few  men  comprehend  fully,  if  any  do,  the  whole  meaning 
and  connotation  of  the  word  dog ;  nevertheless,  it  is  in  some 
sense  strictly  true.  A  man  may  own  packs  of  them,  and 
not  know  the  whole  meaning  and  connotation  of  the  word, 
unless  he  has  paid  uncommon  attention  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  animal. 

In  view  of  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  the  teacher 
should  train  children  as  much  as  is  possible  to  observe 
carefully,  not  only  what  objects  are  denoted  by  names, 
but  what  attributes  are  connoted  also.  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done ;  and  most  of  us  grow  up  with  very  vague 
and  imperfect  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  the  words  we 
use.  Children  at  first  care  only  to  obtain  names  for  what- 
ever presents  itself  to  their  senses  in  the  concrete,  —  a 
stone,  a  house,  a  tree ;  and  of  these  they  seize  only  upon 
the  most  obvious  appearances,  —  the  hardness,  the  structure 
or  the  foliage.  They  do  not  note  the  weight  and  texture 
of  the  first,  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  second,  or  the 
growth  and  functions  of  the  third.  They  gradually  acquire 
vague  notions  of  the  attributes  of  an  object,  so  far  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  concrete;    but    it   is  rarely  that 
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they  come  to  think  about  all  that  is  implied  by  the  ab- 
stract tenns  weighty  structure  and  function.  Nay,  few  grown 
people  ask  themselves  what  is  implied  by  what  seem 
concrete  terms,  but  which  are  really  abstract  terms,  such 
as  size^  weighty  smelly  etc. ;  and,  if  they  should  be  required 
to  define  such  words  as  faulty  virtue,  affection,  they  would 
have  to  resort  to  an  extensive  circumlocution,  and,  probably 
finish  by  giving  an  example  instead  of  a  definition.  Such  ' 
persons,  talking  with  Laura  in  the  early  part  of  her  studies, 
and  running  on  glibly  with  what  seemed  to  them  the  easiest 
and  simplest  words,  used  to  be  astonished  at  her  stopping 
them  to  ask,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  virttie  f  What  is 
quiet?  What  is  solemn? *'  Their  amazement,  however,  was 
not  equal  to  hers,  at  finding  they  could  not  explain  the 
words  they  had  been  using.  Any  one  who  has  had  dealings 
with  the  world,  and  has  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
language,  will  see  how  this  vagueness  of  people's  ideas 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use  becomes  the 
source  of  misunderstanding  and  mischief  without  end.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  intentional  double-dealing  of  all,  from 
the  Pythoness  at  Delphi  to  the  pettifogger  everywhere, 
who  purposely  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  while 
they  break  it  to  the  hope,  —  what  wars  and  fightings  among 
nations,  what  disputes  and  quarrels  among  individuals, 
what  polemics  among  divines,  what  protocols  among  states- 
men, what  speeches  and  fees  among  lawyers,  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  world,  if  certain  words,  written  down 
hastily,  bad  been  clearly  understood  by  the  writers  and 
by  the  readers ! 

Why  is  it  so  notoriously  difficult  for  a  man  to  give 
clear  instructions  to  an  agent,  to  draw  up  a  contract,  or 
even  to  writ^  his  own  will,  so  that  his  wishes  and  his  menu- 
ing  shall  be  clearly  understood,  when  he  is  not  by  to  ex- 
plain it?  Partly  because  his  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage  are  so  vague,  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  written  down 
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one  word,  he  is  obliged  to  write  down  others  in  order  to 
explain  its  meaning,  to  re-affirm  the  same  thing  in  another 
way;  forgetting  that,  the  more  he  writes,  the  more  room  he 
leaves  for  doubt;  the  more  he  extends  his  flanks,  the  more 
he  weakens  his  centre. 

It  may  be  the  same  with  the  will  and  testament  of  a 
generation,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  constitution.  The 
hands  that  deliberately  wrote  it  are  scarcely  cold  before 
people  are  quarrelling  about  its  meaning.  What  a  satire 
upon  language  is  the  fact  that  the  ablest  men  in  our  day 
and  generation  are  employed  in  trying  to  teach  the  people 
to  read  understandingly,  and  succeed  with  only  a  few  at 
the  head  of  the  class!  If  our  fathers  had  written  down, 
with  decalogic  simplicity  and  terseness.  Thus  shall  ye  do, 
and  thus  shall  ye  not  do,  where  would  have  been  the 
necessity  of  expounding  their  meaning? 

Perhaps,  however,  the  case  is  not  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  principle ;  for  sometimes  writers,  being  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  show  exactly  where  they  are  and  what  they  mean,  scat- 
ter their  ink  about  and  make  a  cloud,  after  the  manner 
of  a  certain  fish,  seeking  darkness  rather  than  light.  The 
best  illustration  might  be  found  iu  the  mode  of  learning 
language  by  children,  were  it  not  that  they  fly  on  so 
swiftly  from  interjections  and  exclamations  to  words,  from 
words  to  sentences,  and  from  sentences  to  continuous 
speech,  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  steps  of  the 
process.  When,  however,  they  are  kept  back,  as  the  deaf 
mutes  are,  and  obliged  to  learn  slowly,  and  still  more  in 
a  case  like  Laura's,  where  every  step  is  apparent  and  costs 
a  great  effort,  then  we  can  mark  the  exact  course  which 
nature  causes  them  to  take. 

Laura's  case,  indeed,  furnishes  means  by  which  a  per- 
son of  the  plainest  sense  may  see,  as  through  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  the  workings  of  the  mind,  which  are  so  rapid 
and    subtile   in  ordinary  cases  as  to  be  understood  only  by 
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the  most  keen  and  observing  men.  In  learning  words,  she 
derived  not  so  much  advantage  as  other  children  do  from 
the  stimulus  of  pleasure,  which  makes  what  would  be  other- 
wise a  task  delightful  play.  Pleased  and  glad  was  she,  in- 
deed, to  be  able  to  learn  language ;  but  her  pleasure  was 
not  exactly  of  the  kind  which  little  children  feel.  Many 
never  think  —  happy  things  1  —  of  the  use  which  language  is 
to  be  of  to  them;  they  do  not  perceive  that  the  mind  is 
at  work  in  learning  to  talk,  any  more  than  the  lambkin 
perceives  that  it  is  working  its  muscles  when  gambolling 
upon  the  greensward.  The  love  of  imitation,  the  disposi- 
tion to  name  things,  the  pleasure  of  comparing  them  and 
finding  resemblances  and  differences,  and,  above  all,  the 
unconscious  desire  to  communicate  with  others,  —  all  these 
motives  urge  on  the  child  to  ceaseless  prattle.  Now,  in 
nature  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  things  learned 
out  of  season  must  be  learned  less  easily  and  perfectly 
than  if  learned  in  season.  Laura  had  passed  the  season 
of  life  when  the  vernacular  tongue  should  be  learned,  be- 
fore the  help  came  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  learn  at 
all.  Five  precious  years,  in  which,  perhaps,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  is  learned  by  children  than  in  any  other  five 
years  of  life,  had  been  to  her  a  dark  and  silent  blank.  The 
natural  disposition  for  speech  had  probably  become  weak- 
ened by  long  disuse.  When  she  did  begin,  she  was  not 
impelled  by  sportive  playfulness,  but  by  a  conscious  desire 
for  light,  and  by  a  wish  to  communicate  with  those  who 
were  striving  to  widen  the  narrow  loophole  of  her  impris- 
oned mind.  The  history  of  Laura's  case,  though  it  teaches 
us  how  pleasant  may  be  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  any 
season,  and  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  teaches  us,  more- 
over, that  it  is  most  pleasant  when  conducted  according  to 
the  indications  of  nature. 

The    child    of    two   or   three   years   old    keeps    continually 
repeating  over  the   words   it   hears   pronounced,   wagging   its 
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baby  tongue,  trying  to  work  its  tiny  muscles,  and  to  pucker 
its  little  lips,  without  knowing  why,  or  caiing  wherefore. 
It  chases  after  new  words  with  as  much  glee  as  it  would 
chase  after  butterflies,  and  fills  its  infant  mind  with  names 
of  things  and  thoughts  of  resemblances  among  things,  as 
gayly  as  it  would  gather  into  its  apron  smooth  pebbles  and 
shining  shells.  This  delightful  play  lasts  so  long  as  we  let 
dame  Nature  keep  school,  and  content  ourselves  to  act  as 
her  assistants.  She  calls  out  the  higher  faculties,  one  after 
the  other,  in  their  proper  order,  and  furnishes  them  with  the 
kind  of  knowledge  suited  to  them;  so  that  the  exercise  and 
gratification  of  each  one  of  them  give  as  much  pleasure, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  to  the  child,  the  boy  end  the 
youth,  as  word-play  gives  to  the  infant. 

Work,  painful  labor,  fatigue,  —  such  things  are  not  known 
in  dame  Nature's  school.  Pleasure  and  not  pain,  rewards 
and  not  punishments,  are  the  inducements  she  holds  out  for 
mental  exercise.  There  is  something  wrong  when  study  is  a 
painful  task,  and  enforced  by  fear  of  suffering.  It  shows 
that  the  mind  of  the  scholar  has  been  neglected,  or  that  the 
wrong  subject  is  presented,  or  presented  in  the  wrong  way 
or  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  end  and  aim  of  instruction  are  to  make  us  wise  and 
good  men ;  to  bring  us  to  closer  un|on  with,  and  greater 
love  of,  God,  by  knowledge  of  the  manifestations  of  his 
presence  and  the  revelations  of  his  goodness,  by  which  we 
are  everywhere  surrounded.  To  suppose  that  any  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  his  presence  are  over  stony  soil  and  through 
thorny  paths,  and  that  we  are  to  be  driven  by  dread  of 
something  worse  than  bleeding  feet  and  torn  flesh,  is  to 
doubt  whether  the  force  by  which  he  draws  his  children 
toThis  bosom  is  that  of  love. 

The  food  we  eat  is  not  more  certainly  the  means  of 
growth  and  strength  to  the  body,  than  is  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  the  means  of  growth  and  strength  to  the  mind ;  and 
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the  pleasure  felt  in  eating  healthy  viands  is  not  more 
natural  and  certain  than  that  felt  in  learning,  if  it  only 
be  that  the  leaniing  is  rightly  adapted  as  to  time  and 
quality  and  quantity.  To  give  strong  meat  to  babes,  to 
stuff  the  stomach  with  food  out  of  season «  to  coax  it  to 
carry  an  overload  by  making  the  burden  sweet  and  luscious 
to  the  taste,  is  just  like  what  we  do  when  we  give  children 
instruction  beyond  their  years,  and  induce  them  to  take  what 
they  dislike,  or  more  than  they  want. 

Laura,  by  her  experience,  has  enforced  the  lesson  taught 
by  thousands  before  her,  but  so  often  unheeded,  —  that  no 
theory  of  instruction  can  be  perfect  which  overlooks  the 
intimate*  connection  and  mutual  dependence  which  God  has 
established  between  the  body  and  the  mind.  To  keep  this 
connection  ever  in  view,  seems,  to  some,  low  and  grovelling ; 
but  it  is  only  false  pride  which  makes  it  seem  so.  In  the 
eye  of  God,  that  notes  every  falling  sparrow,  there  is  nothing 
created  great,  and  nothing  little.  He  gave  us  the  stomach 
as  well  as  the  brain;  the  one  to  digest  food  for  the  body, 
the  other  thoughts  for  the  mind ;  and  he  coupled  pleasures 
and  pains,  to  mark  our  obedience  or  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  gifts.  The  ills  we  suffer  from  abuse  of  the 
stomach  are  not  more  manifold  and  manifest  than  those 
which  follow  abuse  of  the  brain.  The  plethora  or  leanness, 
the  risings  and  sinkings,  the  flush  or  the  pallor,  the  crav- 
ing or  the  nausea,  the  pains,  the  palpitations,  the  tremors, 
or  whatever  other  ailments  follow  abuse  of  the  first,  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  consequences  which  follow  abuse 
of  the  second ;  in  thick-skinned  stupidity  or  thin-skinned 
sensibility,  in  passion  or  apathy,  in  weak  credulity  or 
weaker  skepticism,  in  timidity  or  in  rashness,  in  oddities, 
irregularities  and  the  manifold  forms  of  monomania  and 
insanity. 

Laura's  case  has  been  watched,  not  with  the  purblind  eye 
of   affection  only,  but  with  the  aid  of    such   light  as  physi- 
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ology  coald  give ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  condition  of 
her  mind  and  her  affections  was  closely  connected  with  the 
condition  of  her  physical  system.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  her  usual  gentleness,  her  affectionate  disposition  and  her 
cheerfulness,  come  altogether  from  a  happy  constitutional 
temperament,  for  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  she  inherits 
a  constitutional  disposition  to  irritability  and  violence  of 
temper.  The  nervous  system  is  the  predominant  one  in  her 
physical  constitution.  When  this  is  disordered,  its  tendency 
is  to  destroy  the  equanimity  of  her  temper,  and  it  requires  a 
mental  effort  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  Laura  relates  how 
impatient  she  used  at  times  to  be,  before  her  instruction  was 
commenced^  and  when  she  sat  comparatively  alone  in  her 
dark  and  silent  prison ;  how  at  one  time,  starting  with 
nncontrollable  impatience,  she  threw  the  kitten  from  her  lap 
into  the  fire. 

She  might  have  been  ruined  by  hasty  and  injudicious 
treatment,  or  one  which  did  not  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
connection  between  her  mental  and  physical  condition.  Miss 
Wight  never  lost  sight  of  it;  for,  even  since  her  charge  of 
I^ura  has  commenced,  there  has  been  more  than  one  occasion 
when  Laura,  unstrung  as  it  were  by  bodily  indisposition,  has 
lost  command  of  her  temper.  Allowance  was  made  for  the 
disturbing  physical  cause,  but  not  so  fully  by  herself  as  by 
others.  Her  awakened  conscientiousness  comes  along  close 
after  the  sin,  and  smites  her  teriible  blows,  disproportionate, 
indeed,  to  the  offence.  She  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
make  strong  effoi*ts  to  preserve  an  equable  temper,  and  gen- 
erally with  entire  success.  Sometimes,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  sudden  paroxysm,  and  an  irrepressible  nervous  explo- 
sion. She  immediately  becomes  conscious  of  it,  and,  if  she 
has  shown  petulance  to  her  teacher  or  unkiudness  to  any 
one,  she  is  sad  and  self-reproachful  for  a  long  time.  Such 
scenes  are  rare,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
never  disconnected  with  some  derangement  of  her  physical 
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health.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  she  is  removed,  it  is 
true,  from  many  of  the  petty  cares  and  ills  of  life  which  try 
the  temper  of  others,  and  her  mental  horizon  is  as  clear  as 
a  summer  sky.  When  indisposed,  however,  it  has  sometimes 
been  suddenly  overcast,  a  flash  seen,  and  then  all  has  become 
clear  and  mild  again.  It  is  not  vexy  long  since  a  painful 
scene  of  the  kind  occurred.  She  became  intensely  nervous 
and  excited,  without  apparent  cause ;  seemed  to  become 
almost  beside  herself  with  suppressed  temper;  grew  white, 
and  then,  by  a  sudden  movement,  like  that  of  an  insane 
person,  she  struck  her  teacher  a  blow.  It  was  over  in  an 
instant,  and  then  she  sunk  as  into  a  collapse.  The  agony 
of  her  self-reproach  grew  intense,  irrepressible,  and  she  ran 
away  to  her  closet,  shut  herself  in,  and  was  heard  for  hours 
sobbing  and  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  For 
a  long  time  nothing  could  comfort  her ;  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness seemed  only  to  add  to  her  distress. 

The  next  day  she  was  still  suffering,  and  said  most 
earnestly,  to  some  assurances  of  continued  love  for  her  and 
trust  in  her  good  conduct,  *'  But  how  can  you  ever  have 
confidence  in  me  again?  How  can  I  leai-n  to  control  myself? 
I  often  feel  irritable  and  impatient,  and  can  control  myself, 
but  occasionally  my  impatient  feelings  are  so  strong  I  can- 
not control  my  body." 

But  I  turn  gladly  from  the  blemishes  which  have  appeared 
momentarily,  and  at  long  intervals,  and  which  are  mentioned 
only  in  the  discharge  of  duty  as  a  chronicler.  It  is  far 
easier  and  pleasanter  to  speak  of  the  habitual  mood  of  her 
mind,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  gentleness,  kindness,  cheerful- 
ness and  affection  which  she  manifests,  and  which  make  her 
a  truly  amiable  person  in  her  deportment.  The  incident  I 
have  mentioned  above  is  known  only  to  her  teacher  and 
myself,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  will  probably  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  those  inmates  of  the  house  who  see  Laura  most 
frequently. 
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There  are  perhaps  maidens  who  have  inherited  a  happy 
physical  organization,  which  works  on  in  healthful  play, 
uninterrupted  by  an  hour  of  disorder,  without  any  jar  or 
discord;  their  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  has  ever  been  in 
perfect  tune,  and  discoursed  sweet  harmony  of  life  and  char- 
acter. But  such  persons  are  rare.  They  would  be  rarer,  if 
three  of  the  great  avenues  of  sense  were  blocked  up;  and 
rarer  yet,  if  they  were  placed  under  a  microscopic  observation, 
as  Laura  has  been,  all  their  faults  ^^  observed,  set  in  a  note- 
book, learned  and  conned  by  rote."  For  the  few  there  are, 
however,  we  must  thank  Heaven.  Were  there  but  one  such 
among  the  countless  generations  that  have  been  born,  we 
should  take  courage,  and  hope  for  humanity.  That  one 
may  be  the  perfect  type  of  woman,  and  more  may  be 
formed  like  her,  and  yet  more  and  more,  till  she  shall  be 
the  prevailing  type;  for  the  highest  possible  attainment  is 
the  most  desirable  one,  and  what  is  most  desirable  is  surely 
attainable,   else  the  God  we  trust  in  is  not  the  true  God. 

My  hopes  of  Laura  have  been,  in  some  respects,  disap- 
pointed; but  that  is  clearly  because  they  were  unreason- 
able. Some  important  considerations  were  overlooked;  such 
as  the  hereditai*y  disposition,  the  deranged  constitution,  the 
undue  development  of  the  nervous  system.  The  result, 
however,  has  been  to  give  an  increase  of  faith,  amounting 
to  conviction,  in  the  efficacy  of  wise  measures  for  moulding 
and  shaping  character.  Native  dispositions  and  tendencies 
and  peculiarities  may  never  be  eradicated  or  entirely  changed ; 
but,  by  repressing  some  and  encouraging  others,  by  remov- 
ing this  temptation,  and  biinging  in  that  inducement,  the 
young  and  tender  mind  may  be  trained  up  to  strength  and 
beauty. 

The  disturbing  forces  are  various  and  strong,  but  the  na- 
tive tendency  towards  good  is  uniform  and  everlasting. 
The  corrupting  influence  of  vicious  associations  is  great,  but 
the  purifying  influence  of  virtuous  associations  is  greater.     I 
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now  see,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  how  some  unfavorable  in- 
fluences might  have  been  kept  from  acting  upon  Laura's 
character;  but  I  see  also,  how,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  person  inheriting  the  mental  peculiarities  that  she 
does  —  with  imperfect  health,  wearing  her  nerves  upon  the 
outside,  as  it  were,  and  so  sorely  bereaved  of  the  senses 
tiirough  which  come  most  of  the  material  pleasures  of  life 
—  would  almost  cei*tainly  be  selfish,  querulous  and  sad, 
wl^ereas  she  is  generous,  uncomplaining,  and  even  happy. 

In  the  language  of  Miss  Wight,  ^'  Much  might  be  said 
of  her  sympathy  with  those  about  her  who  are  sick  or  in 
trouble,  and  those  who  are  suffering  everywhere ;  of  the  in- 
nocent simplicity  of  character  which  she  has  preserved,  not- 
withstanding the  attention  she  is  continually  receiving;  of 
her  sorrow  for  the  faults  of  others,  speaking  of  them  in 
sorrow  and  not  in  a  detracting  spirit."  "  I  am  confident,*' 
says  Miss  W.,  "that  with  me,  or  any  one  who  loved  her, 
she  would  work  all  day  long  patiently  for  her  daily  bread. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  she  speaks  Isadly  of  the  time  when 
she  must  leave  the  school  and  do  so." 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  subject  about  which  there 
should  be  forethought  and  preparation;  to  wit,  the  means 
of  her  support  in  the  future.  She  understands  the  worth 
and  the  importance  of  money,  and  begins  to  be  desirous  of 
possessing  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  conceal  this  knowledge  from  her,  and 
some  regret  that  it  has  not  been  done,  lest  it  shall  destroy 
to  her  some  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  life.  But  it  is 
a  truth  and  reality,  and  there  is  no  true  poetry  and  beauty 
inconsistent  with  a  knowledge  of  these.  It  never  occurs  to 
her  that  her  friends  may  die,  and  she  be  left  to  the  char- 
ities of  the  world,  or  that  its  charities  are  ever  cold,  for 
she  has  known  only  its  loving-kindness;  but  she  simply 
feels  a  desire  for  independence.  She  knows  very  well  what 
this  is;   she  perceives  what  a  difference  it  makes  among  her 
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friends  and  acquaintance.  Some  of  them  are  wealthy,  some 
are  poor;  and,  though  she  cares  not  for  wealth,  she  would 
8hun  poverty. 

She  knows  the  cost  of  rich  shawls  and  fine  lace,  of 
precious  stones  and  jewelry  and  furniture;  but  no  display 
of  them  ever  seems  to  affect  her  appreciation  of  the  owner's 
worth.  As  yet,  she  has  escaped  the  disturbing  influence  which 
wealth,  and  other  hollow  and  factitious  distinctions  among 
persons,  have  upon  the  opinion  and  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held.  She  is  no  respecter  of  things  artificial  or  superfi- 
cial. The  absence  or  presence  of  "  the  guinea's  stamp " 
alters  not,  in  her  mind,  the  value  of  the  metal  that  is  in 
the  man.  No  display  of  wealth  or  luxury  can  dazzle  her, 
though  it  may  be  perceived  by  her.  Even  beauty  of  per- 
son or  sweetness  of  voice  fails  to  affect  her.  The  seduc- 
tions of  the  smile  and  of  the  eye  charm  not  her  judgment 
into  sleep.  The  speaker  must  drop,  before  her,  the  mas- 
querade of  soft  smiles  and  sweet  tones,  which  impose  upon 
others,  and  his  words  have  weight  only  according  to  their 
real  worth.  They  must  be  signs  of  feelings  and  deeds,  and, 
if  they  tally  not  in  every  particular  with  the  things  they 
represent,  they  are  thrown  aside  as  counterfeit  and  worth- 
less coin. 

She  meets  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  quietly  as  she 
does  the  most  ordinary  person;  and  she  would  meet  the 
Queen  of  England  just  as  quietly,  though  she  might  per- 
haps raise  a  curious  hand  to  feel  if  she  wore  her  crown. 
True,  she  is  fond  of  being  neatly  dressed  herself,  as  has 
been  said,  and  she  is  curious  to  know  all  about  the  newest 
fashions.  She  would,  if  permitted,  examine  with  eager  fin- 
gers the  new  articles  of  dress  upon  a  fashionable  lady  fresh 
from  Paris ;  but  her  admiration  of  their  qualities  would  not 
be  transferred  to  the  wearer,  any  more  than  it  would  to  the 
padded  figure  that  turns  round  and  round  in  a  shop  win- 
dow.     Nevertheless,   she  has   an  appreciation  of    the  value 
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of  the  comforts  and  refiuements  of  life,  and  of  the  im 
portance  of  having  the  means  to  secure  the  enjoyment  o: 
them.  Her  father  is  a  respectable  farmer,  and  a  man  o 
some  worldly  inheritance,  and  he  would  gladly  give  he: 
the  shelter  of  his  home  for  life.  She  loves  her  parent 
and  her  brothers,  but  she  could  not  find  in  their  remot 
village  the  means  of  continual  culture  and  improvement 
which  are  to  her  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  appetite  fo 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  She  desires  to  possesi 
what  she  knows  to  be  the  key  to  many  of  the  pleasures  an( 
advantages  of  life,  to  wit,  money ;  and  is  beginning  to  gathe 
it  together  in  her  small  way.  She  works  constantly,  makin< 
bags,  purses,  etc.,  which  are  sold,  and  the  pi^ofits  pai( 
to  her.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she  cannot  earn  enough 
by  ever  so  diligent  use  of  her  fingers,  to  give  her  a  com 
petence.  Other  means  she  has  none,  though  she  sometimes 
with  pleasing  simplicity,  says  she  has.  In  a  late  conver 
sation  with  Miss  Bremer,  Laura  asked  her,  with  perfec 
simplicity,  whether  she  found  that  writing  books  "  pai< 
well."  ''  Pretty  well,"  was  the  reply.  Upon  which  Laur 
eagerly  rejoined,  *'  Do  you  think,  if  I  should  write  a  book 
it  would  pay  well?" 

Perhaps,  by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  her  friends 
money  enough  might  be  raised  to  buy  for  her  a  life  annuity 
which  would  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  want 
and  secure  .to  her  the  attendance  and  companionship  o 
some  young  lady,  who  could  be  to  her  what  Miss  Wigh 
has  so  long  been.  Laura  will  do  what  she  can,  diligentl 
and  cheerfully,  to  perform  those  duties  and  labora  of  life 
of  which  every  conscientious  person  should  dischai^ge  hi 
proper  share.  She  asks  no  one  to  do  for  her  what  she  ca 
do  for  herself.  She  wishes  no  one  to  be  her  menial  c 
servant.  She  has  already  done  some  service  in  her  day  an 
generation,  by  setting  forth  in  her  deportment,  under  he 
sore   afiSictions,  the   native   dignity  of  the   human  charactei 
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She  has  shown  in  what  degree  the  spirit  is  dependent  upon 
the  senses  for  its  manifestation  and  enjoyment.  She  has 
shown  how  little  the  factitious  and  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
life  are  necessary  to  happiness.  She  is,  however,  utterly 
dependent  upon  human  sympathy  and  aid  for  the  continu- 
ance of  her  happiness,  and  even  of  her  life.  She  can  appeal 
only  as  she  has  done,  by  the  mute  exhibition  of  her  help- 
lessness, for  that  sympathy  and  aid.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
proffered  with  eagerness  and  in  abundance.  May  it  never 
be  withheld;  may  an  hour  of  need  never  come  to  her;  but 
may  new  friends  be  raised  up  to  her,  when  those  who  now 
watch  over  her  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  parents  can 
watch  over  and  comfort  her  no  longer  upon  earth! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Howe. 

Laura  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Dr.  Howe's 
reports  upon  her  education  end  here.  In  the  Forty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  institution  he  repeats  the  story 
of  her  early  training ;  but  so  closely  does  this  resenible 
the  accounts  already  given,  that  we  quote  here  only 
the  following  paragraphs  referring  to  later  years:  — 

During  many  years  Laura  passed  most  of  her  time  in  ex- 
ercises such  as  those  above  described  ;  new  ones  being  devised 
as  she  proceeded.  She  spent  as  many  hours  daily  in  her 
studies  and  mental  work  as  was  consistent  with  her  health ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  time  was  given  to  gymnastics,  or  learn- 
ing to  handle  domestic  implements,  as  the  broom,  the  dish- 
cloth and  the  needle;  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  braid,  to  occupy 
herself  in  simple  housework,  sweeping  floors,  dusting  furniture, 
making  beds;  finally,  to  more  difficult  kinds  of  work,  as 
crochet-work,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  She  has  attained  such  facility 
for  talking  in  the   manual  alphabet,  that  I  regi'et  that  I  (V,{\ 
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not  try  also  to  teach  her  to  speak  by  the  vocal  orgaaB, 
or  regular  speech.  The  few  words  which  she  has  learned  to 
pronounce  audibly  prove  tiiat  she  could  have  learned  more. 

This  notice  of  Laura  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
Oliver  Caswell,  which  shows  something  of  Laura's  share 
in  his  education.  Indeed,  the  two  children  are  here  so 
closely  associated,  and  present  such  a  remarkable  picture, 
that  this  narrative  is  quoted  almost  entire  :  — 

The  next  case  which  I  heard  of  was  that  of  a  boy  named 

Oliver  Caswell. 

•         •**««•«** 

I  procured  his  admission  into  our  institution,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  zealous  and  intelligent  young  ladies  who  had 
been  engaged  in  training  Laura,  proceeded,  by  the  same 
methods  and  contrivances  as  had  been  devised  for  her  in- 
struction, to  develop  his  means  of  communication  with 
others.  After  long,  oft-repeated  and  patient  efforts,  he  got 
hold  of  the  thread  by  which  he  was  led  out  of  his  dark  and 
isolated  labyrinth  into  light.  He  learned  to  express  his 
thoughts  by  the  manual  alphabet;  to  recognize  the  signs  of 
letters  made  by  the  fingera  of  another  person ;  to  write 
legible  letters  to  his  family;  to  read  his  Bible  .and  other 
books ;  and  also  to  work  dexterously  at  simple  trades, 
such  as  making  brooms  and  door-mats,  bottoming  chairs, 
and  the  like. 

Laura  herself  took  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  assisting 
thode  who  undertook  the  tedious  task  of  instructing  him. 
She  loved  to  take  his  brawny  hand  with  her  slender  fingers, 
and  show  him  how  to  shape  the  mysterious  signs  which  were 
to  become  to  him  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  methods  of 
expressing  his  wants,  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts ;  so  that 
he  might  have  free  and  full  communion  with  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  friends  of  all  degrees.     Patiently,  trust- 
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ingly,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  he  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  strange  process.  Curiosity,  sometimes  amounting 
to  wonder,  was  depicted  on  his  countenance,  over  [which  smiles 
would  spread  ever  and  anon ;  and  he  would  laugh  heartily  as 
he  comprehended  some  new  fact,  or  got  hold  of  a  new  idea. 


No  scene  in  a  long  life  has  left  more  vivid  and  pleasant 
impressions  upon  my  mind  than  did  that  of  these  two  young 
children  of  nature,  helping  each  other  to  work  their  w'ay 
through  the  thick  wall  which  cut  them  off  from  intelligible 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  all  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  must  have  felt  as  if  immured  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell, 
through  chinks  in  the  wall  of  which  they  got  a  few  vague 
and  incomprehensible  signs  of  the  existence  of  persons  like 
themselves  in  form  and  nature.  Would  that  the  picture 
could  be  drawn  vividly  enough  to  impress  the  minds  of  others 
as  strongly  and  pleasantly  as  it  did  my  own !  I  seem  now 
to  see  the  two,  sitting  side  by  side  at  a  school  desk,  with 
a   piece  of  pasteboard,  embossed  with  tangible  signs  repre- 
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•  -  •    ^ 

seating  lettera,  before  them  and  under  their  hands.  I  see 
Laara  grasping  one  of  Oliver's  stout  hands  with  her  long, 
graceful  fingers,  and  guiding  his  fore-finger  along  the  outline, 
while,  with  her  other  hand,  she  feels  the  changes  in  the 
features  of  his  face,  to  find  whether,  by  any  motion  of  the 
li|)s  or  expanding  smile,  he  shows  any  sign  of  understanding 
the  lesson;  while  her  own  handsome  and  expressive  face  is 
turned  eagerly  toward  his,  every  feature  of  her  countenance 
absolutely  radiant  with  intense  emotions,  among  which  curi- 
osity and  hope  shine  most  brightly.  Oliver,  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  back,  shows  curiosity  amounting  to  wonder; 
and  his  parted  lips  and  relaxing  facial  muscles  express  keen 
pleasure,  until  they  beam  with  that  fun  and  drollery  which 
always  characterize  him.  Laura  shows  seriousness  amounting 
to  anxiety ;  and  expressions  of  hope,  mingled  with  those  of 
doubt  and  fear,  depict,  as  in  a  clever  pantomime,  the  ever- 
changing  emotions  of  her  awakened  mind.  Oliver  is  eagerly 
attentive,  —  wondering,  and  yet  smiling,  as  if  resolved  that, 
come  what  may  of  the  strange  proceeding,  he  will  get  some 
fun  out  of  it. 

Three  years  wrought  a  strange  change  and  wonderful  im- 
provement. They  would  stand  face  to  face,  as  if  expecting 
some  burst  of  light  to  dispel  the  utter  darkness,  and  enable 
them  to  see  each  other's  countenance.  They  seemed  listen- 
ing attentively  for  some  strange  sound  to  break  and  dispel 
the  perpetual  and  deathlike  silence  in  which  they  had  ever 
lived,  and  permit  them  to  hear  each  other's  voice.  The  ex- 
pression of  Laura's  countenance  was  much  more  vivid  than 
that  of  Oliver's ;  indeed,  it  was  sometimes  painful,  rather 
than  pleasant,  owing  to  the  anxiety  expressed  by  her  singularly 
marked  and  symmetrical  features,  wliieh  was  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  beget  the  thought  that  she  might  be  a  wild 
young  witch,  or  be  going  mad.  Oliver,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  ever  placid,  smiling,  and  frequently  overflowing  with 
jollity  and   fun. 
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How  changed  the  scene  of  their  intercourse  after  four  or 
five  yeara'  use  of  tangible  speech  had  given  them  a  great 
range  of  language,  and  enabled  them  to  interchange  thought 
and  emotions  easily  and  rapidly!  Laura,  quick  as  lightning 
in  her  perceptions  of  meaning  and  in  her  apt  replies,  would 
still  almost  quiver  in  her  eagerness  for  greater  speed  in  the 
flow  of  her  companion's  signs.  Oliver,  patient,  passive,  re- 
flective, and  even  smiling,  was  closely  attentive.  As  the 
interest  increased,  Laura  would  gesticulate  with  arms  and 
hands,  as  well  as  fingers,  and  dance  up  and  down  upon  the 
floor  excitedly ;  while  Oliver's  face,  as  he  grew  a  little 
moved,  would  become  flushed,  and  the  perpetual  smile  on 
his  lips  would  spread  into  a  broad  laugh,  which  made  his 
pallid  face  the  very  image  of  fun  and  frolic.  No  scene  on 
the  boards  of  a  pantomimic  theatre  could  exceed  this  real, 
living,  but  silent,  intercourise  between  two  sorely  bereaved 
but  happy  youth,  who  never  thought  of  the  impression  which 
they  made  upon  beholders. 

Oliver's  case  was  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than 
Laura's,  because,  although  far  inferior  w  mental  capacities, 
and  slower  in  perceptions,  he  had  an  uncommonly  sweet 
temper,  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  love  of  sympathy 
and  of  fun,  the  gratification  of  which  made  him  happy  at 
heart,  and  clad  his  handsome,  honest  face  in  perpetual 
smiles.  But  Laura,  although  comely  and  refined  in  form 
and  attitude,  graceful  in  motion,  and  positively  handsome  in 
features,  and  although  eager  for  social  intercourse  and  com- 
munion of  thought  and  sentiment  with  her  fellows,  had  not 
that  truly  sympathetic  nature  which  distinguished  Oliver.  He 
might,  and  possibly  didy  unconsciously,  love  her  a  little ;  but 
she  never  loved  him,  nor  (as  I  believe)  any  man ;  and  never 
seemed  to  pine  for  that  closer  relation  and  sympathy  with 
one  of  the  other  sex,  which  ripens  so  naturally  into  real  and 
sympathetic  love  between  normal  youth,  placed  in  normal 
circumstances. 
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NOTES   ON    LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

Among  the  papers  left  .  by  Dr.  Howe  were  found 
many  loose  sheets,  generally  marked  Tvith  some  caption 
to  which  the  name  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  added,  and 
containing  material  apparently  jotted  down  from  time 
to  time,  as  hints  for  chapters  of  the  book  which  he 
intended  to  write  upon  his  beloved  pupil.  The  para- 
graphs on  pages  372-375  are  evidently  memoranda 
made  at  an  earlier  date,  while  Laura's  education  was 
in  progress.  Fragmentary  as  these  notes  are,  and  not 
intended  for  publication  in  their  present  incomplete  form, 
nevertheless,  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  they 
are  so  suggestive  that  it  is  thought  desirable  to  pre- 
serve them ;  and  they  are  accordingly  presented  in  the 
following  pages,  as  the  last  records  of  Dr.  Howe  upon 
a  subject  which  he  had  studied  long  and  carefully. 

Introductory. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversit}% 
AVhich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tenomous, 
Weare  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

God  is  love ;  He  pit)jected  creation  in  perfect  wisdom,  and 
executes  the  plan  with  pure  benevolence.  The  whirlwind 
and  the  tempest  are  the  breathings  of  His  kindness;  pes- 
tilence and  famine  are  the  ministers  of  His  mercy;  and, 
although  His  ways  are  often  past  finding  out,  yet  more  often 
the  attentive  obsei-ver  will  discover,  through  the  surrounding 
darkness,  the  star  of  love  beaming  kindly  and  steadily. 

There  is  nothing  dark  in  nature,  it  is  only  our  imperfect 
vision  which  causes  it  so  to  appear  to  us;  and  if  each  indi- 
vidual   of    mankind  would    fix   his  eye   steadily  upon  some 
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minnte  point,  every  one  would  be  the  discoverer  of  light 
-which,  communicated  to  others,  would  enlighten  the  whole 
moral  horizon;  and  if  each  generation  would  transmit  all 
its  light  and  knowledge  to  its  successor,  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  mankind  would  cease  to  talk  of  God's 
awful  dispensations,  and  wonder  only  at  the  immensity  of 
His  love. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  I  have  selected  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  case  as  the  subject  of  a  work  which  I  place  before^ 
the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful ;  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  this  "  child  of  misfortune "  is  destined,  in  the 
coarse  of  nature,  to  be  the  instrument  of  great  good,  not 
only  by  drawing  forth  the  sympathies  and  putting  into  ex- 
ercise the  kindly  emotions  of  others,  but  by  teaching  them 
how  great  may  be  improvement  under  the  worst  difficulties, 
how  pure  and  elevated  may  be  even  uncultivated  human 
character  if  only  removed  from  bad  influences,  and  how  joy- 
ous may  be  existence  under  the  darkest  cloud. 

If  I  succeed  in  making  one  child  wiser,  one  happy  person 
happier,  or  one  sufferer  less  repining,  then  shall  I  not  have 
labored  in  vain ;  then  will  not  Laura  in  vain  have  gone 
through  a  world  of  beauty  which  she  never  saw,  and  lived 
in  a  world  of  music  which  she  never  heard. 


Oneness  •of  Nature. 

No  two  men  look  alike  to  those  who  know  them  familiarly. 
Increase  your  familiarity,  and  you  shall  be  able  to  tell  on 
which  of  their  heads  any  particular  hair,  fallen  by  the 
way,  did  grow.  But,  though  the  hairs  of  their  heads  and 
parings  of  their  nails  differ ;  nay !  though  the  very  atoms 
which  make  up  those  parts  do  widely  differ  from  each 
diher,  nevertheless,  the  likeness  of  the  men  to  each  other  — 
the   human  likeness  —  is   never  lost.      You  cannot  so  maim, 
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mutilate  or  deform  one  of  them  that  he  will  not  be  known, 
at  a  glance,  as  a  man.  Disfigure  him  as  you  may,  you 
cannot  mistake  him  for  a  monkey.  Is  it  not  so  with  the 
mind?  No  two  men  think  or  feel  alike.  A  crowd  seems 
animated  by  one  sentiment,  gives  one  shout  of  accord;  but 
he  who  knows  the  shouters  well  enough,  knows  that  every 
man  was  moved  to  the  expression  of  his  feeling  by  a  train 
of  thought  all  his  own. 

But,  though  all  the  springs  of  thought  and  all  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  differ  as  widely  in  men  as  do  the 
features  of  their  faces,  nevertheless,  the  mental  likeness 
is  never  lost,  the  common  humanity  is  ever  to  be  seen. 
You  cannot  so  brutalize  his  nature,  so  change  his  soul, 
as  to  make  it  like  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  germs  of  all  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
traces  of  all  the  human  sentiments,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  animals ;  nevertheless,  the  difference  between  the  facul- 
ties they  may  have  and  the  humsfti  faculties,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  is  as  the  difference  between  mind  and  soul ;  it 
is  utter  and  entire. 

Finally,  as  in  outward  form  all  men  widely  differ  yet 
closely  resemble  each  other,  so  in  spiritual  nature  they  are 
utterly  diverse  yet  all  alike.  Those  things  in  which  men 
differ  spiritually  are  of  less  note  and  consequence,  perhaps, 
than  those  in  which  they  resemble.  The  practical  man 
discerns  the  fonner;  the  philosopher  deals  with  the  latter. 
The  shrewd  man  may  make  a  very  poor  generalization ;  the 
philosopher  or  statesman  may  be  a  very  simpleton  in  real 
life.  The  truly  great  man  unites  quick  perception  of  the 
differences  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  likenesses.  The 
teacher  has  most  to  do  with  the  differences,  the  educator 
with  the  resemblances,  of  men. 
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Education, 

It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  among  scientific  agriculturalists, 
that  the  finest  and  most  delicious  fruits  are  artificial  products, 
or,  rather,  the  results  of  natural  effoiis  wisely  directed  by 
human  skill.  Nature  trusts  nothing  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  vegetable  or  animal  life,  to  man ;  she  secures 
her  great  purpose  of  perpetuation  by  means  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  which  his  negligence  or  abuse  cannot/ 
afifect.  In  her  great  garden  of  the  earth  she  aims  onl}^  at 
the  production  of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  which  shall 
produce  perfect  seeds  for  the  reproduction  of  exactly  similar 
plants;  she  does  not  improve  them,  she  only  stands  and 
patiently  waits  for  man  to  do  his  part  of  the  work.  Man 
comes  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  a  coarse  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  to  large  seeds, 
and  thereby  he  improves  the  flavor  and  increases  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or,  rather,  of  its  fleshy  pulp.  He  heads  in 
the  branches,  and  directs  the  force  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant  to  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 

May  it  not  be  eo  with  human  growth?  In  the  savage 
state  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  civilization  the  whole  ten- 
dency is  to  strength  and  vigor  of  the  muscular  system ; 
the  development  of  the  animal  nature  absorbs  all  the  energy 
of  growth.  Civilization  heads  this  in^  diminishes  the  phys- 
ical exercise,  directs  the  energy  of  the  system  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and,  while  the 
strength  and  coarseness  of  the  body  is  lessened,  the  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  are  multiplied  and  refined,  and  the 
fruits  —  the  intellectual  and  moral,  products  —  are  vastly 
increased  and  improved. 

In  everything  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race,  Nature  takes  the  manage- 
ment into  her  own  hands.     She  takes  such  precautions  that 
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man  must  live.  If  the  pennanence  of  the  vital  functions 
depended  upon  man*s  care  and  attention,  how  soon  would 
they  go  wrong  and  the  body  die.  If  a  man  had  to  wind 
up  his  heart  once  a  day,  as  he  does  his  watch,  it  would  be 
forgotten  at  some  time,  and  he  would  die;  or,  if  not  for- 
gotten, the  fear  of  being  so  would  keep  the  man  in  constant 
anxiety.  If  breathing  were  a  voluntary  act,  how  could 
man  think  for  a  moment  of  anything  else  than  drawing  in 
and  breathing  out  air?  If,  eating  a  dinner,  he  had  to 
watch  the  progress  of  digestion  as  the  cook  had  to  watch 
the  preparation  of  the  food  before  he  ate  it;  if,  in  short, 
he  had  to  think  about  the  growth  of  his  bones,  and  provide 
for  his  insensible  perspiration ;  to  oversee  the  concoction  of 
his  bile,  and  the  due  preparation  and  proportion  of  his 
secretions,  —  why,  what  a  constant  care  and  anxiety  would 
he  always  have  for  the  condition  of  "  the  house  he  lives 
in ! "  As  it  is  now,  he  goes  on  unconcernedly  about  his 
affairs  all  day;  he  walks,  or  runs,  or  rides;  he  talks,  and 
laughs,  and  sings  with  as  much  security  as  if  the  different 
functions  of  his  body  could  not  go  wrong;  and  he  lies 
down  in  the  arms  of  Nature  every  night,  and  resigns  every- 
thing to  her  watchful  love  as  securely  as  a  babe  slumbers 
on  its  mother's  bosom. 

But,  if  Nature  takes  from  man  all  the  care  and  anxiety 
about  living,  on  the  other  hand,  she  throws  upon  him  the 
whole  responsibility  as  to  how  he  shall  live,  what  meas- 
ure of  health  and  strength  he  may  enjoy,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  even  how  long  he  may  enjoy  the  blessing  of  life. 
If  a  man  eats  good,  healthful  food  at  proper  times  and  in 
proper  quantities,  he  will  have  good  digestion  and  form  good 
blood.  If  he  breathes  pure  air,  his  blood  *  will  be  kept 
fresh  and  red,  and  will  stimulate  his  brain  to  healthy  action, 
and  his  head  will  be  clear  and  his  thoughts  bright.  If  he 
takes  sufficient  exercise  out  of  doors,  his  muscles  will  be 
vigorous   and   his    body   will  throw  oflP  much    of   the    waste 
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parts;  he  will  get  rid  of  worn-out  particles  and  bad  humors. 
If  he  sleeps  enough  every  night  in  an  airy  room,  as  much 
new  matter  and  fresh  humors  will  be  fonned  as  he  threw 
off,  and  he  will  awake  with  a  partly  new  body  and  with 
his  whole  system  refreshed  and  invigorated ;  he  will  be 
wound  up  to  run  sixteen  hours  pleasantly  and  vigorously. 

Men  are  to  learn  all  their  relations  with  the  world  in 
which  tbey  live  and  the  beings  with  whom  they  are  to  associ- 
ate, by  means  of  their  five  senses  ;  and  Nature  takes  care  that 
in  almost  all  cases  men  shall  be  forced  to  exercise  their 
senses  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  idiots. 
They  have  eyes,  and-  they  see  many  things ;  they  have  ears, 
and  they  must  hear  many  sounds;  they  have  touch  and 
taste  and  smell,  and  must  learn  many  qualities,  whether 
they  will  or  no.     But  all  the  rest  is  voluntary. 


Volition;  Exhaustion. 

The  doctrine  before  alluded  to,  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
nervous  energy  by  volition,  explains  why  Laura  cannot 
study  a  given  time  without  greater  exhaustion  than  other 
persons.  Thought  is  volition  and  effort;  and  the  amount  of 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy  which  it  causes  is  determined 
by  the  intensity  of  the  thought.  Laura  is  obliged  to  give 
intense  attention  even  to  common  conversation,  because  the 
subject  presents  itself  only  through  the  medium  of  one 
sense ;  she  exercises  constant  and  earnest  volition  in  striv- 
ing to  understand  language  which  always  must  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  figurative,  and  consequently  becomes 
soon  exhausted. 

This  kind  of  exhaustion  of  the  system,  by  mere  attention 
to  a  discourse,  is  greater  in  all  cases  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  Many  a  man  may  say  that  he  has  done  an 
hour's  very  hard  work  in  merely  listening  to  a  sermon  or 
lecture ;  and,  though  the  wood-sawyer  may  sneer  at  the  gen- 
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tleiuan^s  idea  of  work,  he  would  find  himself  more  ex- 
hausted, perhaps,  by  trying  to  do  the  same  task,  than  by 
sawing  two  feet  of  wood. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  nervous  exhaustion,  by  mere  volition  in  attention  to  dis- 
course, which  makes  the  case  harder  for  Laura;  that  is, 
that  it  requires  more  volition  to  keep  up  attention  when 
the  body  is  perfectly  at  rest  than  when  there  is  a  slight 
muscular  effort,  which  increases  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
respiration,  and  sends  freshly  oxygenated  blood  to  stimu- 
late the  brain.  When  we  become  a  little  drowsy  in  read- 
ing, we  have  only  to  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  room  to 
be  aroused.  Indeed,  the  bare  effort  to  support  the  body 
keeps  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension  which  impels  the 
blood  more  briskly  through  the  arteries.  Hence,  if,  instead 
of  sitting  upright  upon  a  stool,  we  lounge  in  an  easy 
chair,  or  more  especially  if  we  lie  down  at  length,  we  soon 
grow  drowsy.  Now  Laura,  while  studying,  must  keep  her 
body  in  one  position,  and  attend  very  closely  to  the  forms 
of  the  letters  on  the  fingers  of  her  teacher;  and  she  must 
keep  her  attention  an  hour  to  learn  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary child  would  do  in  ten  minutes. 

Great  advantage  is  derived  in  her  case,  and  very  great, 
I  am  sure,  might  be  derived  by  many  persons,  from  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the  old  Peripatccians,  and  walking 
about  while  discoursing. 

Peusonal  Appearance. 

The  effect  of  mental  training  is  seen  in  Laura's  face  and 
manner  very  plainly. 

Some  of  the  Jews  who  carry  on  the  traffic  in  human  flesh 
in  Asia,  and  furnish  the  harems  of  the  sensual  Turks  with 
young  beauties,  have  learned  that  intellectual  culture  adds 
to  the  charms  and  the  price  of  their  living  wares.  They 
therefore    buy  girls   from    their    parents    when   quite   young, 
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and  give  them  such  culture  as  they  can,  teaching  them  to 
dance,  to  sing,  to  repeat  poetry,  etc.  If  they  have  a  young 
creature  of  uncommon  charms,  who  may  aspire  to  be  queen 
of  beauty  in  the  harem  of  a  pasha,  or  an  earthly  hour!  in 
the  seraglio  of  the  sultan,  she  is  taught  Italian,  and  receives 
as  much  culture  as  the  knowledge  or  the  means  of  her 
master  allows  him  to  give  her;  and  this  solely  with  a  view 
to  give  an  intellectual  expression  to  her  face,  and  to  heighten 
her  charms  by  the  animation  and  intelligence  of  her  counte- 
nance. There  are  some  Cliristians  who  might  take  a  lesson 
from  these  cunning  Hebrews,  and  learn  one,  though  the 
leastj  advantage  of  mental  culture ;  there  are  others,  perhaps, 
who  will  less  begrudge  the  labor  and  expense  of  what  they 
consider  merely  fashionable  accomplishments,  if  they  discover 
a  palpable  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  animation  and  intelligence 
of  the  countenance  are  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
mental  acquirements  and  the  variety  of  accomplishments, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  imply  habitual  activity  of  atten- 
tion. The  measure  of  Laura's  knowledge  is  very  small;  she 
hardly  possesses  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  of  what 
are  called  accomplishments,  she  has  none  at  all ;  music, 
painting,  embroidery,  —  these  are  to  her  occult  sciences ; 
while,  as  for  subtler  acquirements,  powers  and  attractions, 
—  the  ease  of  posture j  the  grace  of  motion,  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  —  these  are  to  her  names  of  unimaginable  things. 
Nevertheless,  her  countenance  is  generally  very  animated 
and  very  pleasing,  notwithstanding  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sources  of  the  most  light  in  every  face.  When  her  features 
are  all  exposed,  your  attention  is  so  painfully  drawn  to  the 
hollow  sockets  in  which  are  seen  the  shrivelled  remnants  of 
what  were  her  eyeballs  that  nothing  agreeable  can  be  seen. 
But  she  is  never  thus  seen  except  by  friends,  for  it  has 
become  as  much  a  habit  for  her  to  put  a  clean  green  ribbon 
over  her  eyes  when  she   dresses  herself,  as   it  is   to  put  on 
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her  gown.  When  thus  dressed  and  her  eyes  shaded,  her 
features  are  comely  and  pleasing;  and  the  regular  oval  of 
her  face,  surmounted  by  her  broad,  lofty  brow,  and  set  ofif 
by  her  fine,  glossy  hair,  makes  her  quite  handsome.  But 
that  which  is  most  interesting  is  the  change  which  has  been 
brought  about,  by  her  course  of  education,  in  her  very 
looks  and  features.  Not  only  is  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  more  lively  and  intellectual,  but  the  very  form 
of  her  head  has  changed,  I  think,  more  than  is  usual  with 
young  persons  generally.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accu- 
rate measurement  of  her  head  was  made  when  she  entered. 


Language. 

Language,  according  to  Degerando,  may  be  considered  as 
natural,  analogical,  and  arbitrary.  The  natural  signs  for 
emotions  are  but  few,  but  I  think  more  numerous  than  De- 
gerando allows.  A  man  understands  his  own  feeling,  and 
remembers  that,  upon  such  a  sensation  occurring,  he  made 
such  and  such  a  manifestation ;  that  is,  being  pleased,  he 
smiled  ;  grieved,  he  wept :  observing  the  manifestation  in  an- 
other, he  attributes  to  him  the  emotion.  Thus  they  under- 
stand each  other.  To  this  extent  some  animals  have  lan- 
guage. 

But  man  has  that  within  him  which  aids,  nay,  impels  him 
to  form  a  language,  to  a  degree  which  I  have  not  seen  ad- 
mitted or  hardly  referred  to  by  any  writer.  He  has  the 
social  feeling  impelling  him  to  commune  with  his  kind,  and 
this  strong  yearning  of  his  nature  impels  him  on.  He  is 
possessed  of  the  power  of  imitation,  and  he  perceives  that 
the  image  of  a  thing  is  recalled  to  his  mind  as  well  by 
anything  that  resembles  it  as  by  the  thing  itself.  He  finds 
this  will  be  the  case  with  others.  He  applies  this  to  lan- 
guage.    For    instance,   the   imj^e  of   a   fowl  which   he   has 
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in  his  mind  he  wishes  to  convey  to  another,  bat  he 
has  no  word  for  it.  He  utters  a  017,  cock-a-doodle-doo, 
or  he  imitates  the  cry  of  the  animal.  The  other  under- 
stands him,  and  thenceforward  cock-a-doodle-doo  is  a  con- 
ventional sign  between  them;  it  is  the  name  of  the  bird. 
This  is  not  strictly  natural  language,  nor  is  it  strictly  arbi- 
trary. It  is  founded  upon  resemblance,  but  it  may  become 
purely  arbitrary.  By  usage,  the  sign  or  word  becomes 
clipped  short  until  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  and  that 
is  understood.  But  in  this  case  it  is  especially  true  that 
ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cotUe,  Men  have  found 
that  the  sign  suggested  the  thing,  and  henceforward  they 
go  on  to  use  the  sign  without  regarding  any  resemblance, 
and  a  purely  arbitrary  language  is  built  up. 

As  Degerando  observes,  the  hieroglyphia  were  words  read 
by  their  resemblances;  but  the  resemblance  might  become 
less  and  less  close,  finally  disappear,  and  yet  the  sign  be 
significative  of  the  original,  and  so  understood. 

Happily  mankind  —  the  generations  of  man  —  have  not  to 
commence  this  process  de  novo;  and  each  one  takes  it  up 
at  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  the  preced- 
ing, and  uses  the  signs  it  finds  established,  without  enquiry 
whence  they  came  or  how  they  were  formed. 

We  are  warned  by  Degerando  against  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  long  columns  of  nouns  —  substantives  without 
their  attributes;  and  he  uselessly  goes  into  a  long  argument 
to  prove  the  unreasonableness  of  this  method,  —  useless,  be- 
cause it  is  apparent.^  What  more  absurd,  also,  than  the 
practice  of  spelling-book  arrangements  of  words ;  for  two 
nouns  standing  side  by  side,  without  any  attributes,  is 
an  absurdity.  The  attributes  must  exist,  and  they  do,  in 
the  mind;  for  we  might  as  well  try  to  form  two  hills  with- 
out any  valley  between  them,  «s  to  try  to  think  of  two 
nouns  without  any  attributes. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  deaf  mutes,  like  common  chil- 
dren, should  go  to  propositions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
be  kept  picking  at  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  speech. 

Nevertheless,  with  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  there 
is  but  one  mode  of  ^procedure  at  first,  and  that  is  to  teach 
the  names  —  the  signs  of  a  certain  number  of  things;  for 
with  these  alone  can  one  operate  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
possible,  indeed,  go  to  the  proposition ;  clothe  the  word  with 
its  attribute,  connect  it  first  with  an  adjective,  then  with 
a  verb,  etc.,  then  apply  to  it  different  words,  put  it  in 
every  shape,  in  every  position  and  relation;  for  it  becomes 
interesting  only  by  its  relations. 


Brain. 

Cabanis  likened  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  and  said  that 
it  digested  the  sensations  and  changed  them  into  ideas. 
There  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  brain.  As  the  stomach  receives  many 
different  aliments,  of  divers  shapes  and  qualities,  and,  by 
the  work  of  digestion,  changes  them  into  substances  entirely 
different ;  and  as  these  substances  finally  reappear  in  the  shape 
of  bone,  tendon,  muscle,  nerve,  skin,  nails,  hair,  etc., — 
so  the  brain,  receiving  certain  impressions  through  the  nerves 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  works  them  over, 
combines  them  together,  takes  a  little  from  one  and  a  little 
from  another,  and  forms  ideas  of  things  round  or  square, 
large  or  small,  white  or  black,  sweet  or  sour,  hard  or  soft, 
still  or  noisy,  moving  or  at  rest,  dead  or  alive.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  tnith  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
revived  by  the  French  philosophers,  —  that  all  ideas  of  sensi- 
ble objects  are  derived  immediately  or  remotely  from  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  senses ;  and  no  human  being  can  have 
clear  ideas  of  any  sensibk  quality  except  it  be  obtained 
through  an  organ  of   sense.     The   blind  man  knows  nothing 
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of  color;  the  deaf,  nothing  of  sound;  a  man  who  bad  no 
sense  of  touch  could  know  nothing  of  shape,  of  size,  of 
heat,  or  hardness ;  therefore,  if  we  can  suppose  a  man  deaf, 
blind,  and  without  feeling,  he  must  be  unconscious  of  his 
own  bodily  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of  other  bodies 
about  him. 

But  let  not  this  doctrine  of  sensation  carry  us  into  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  the  soul  is  merely  the  result  of  sen- 
sation; that  it  begins  with  it,  and  ends  with  it;  for  all  the 
higher  and  nobler  attributes  of  the  soul,  all  that  part  of  man 
-which  is  truly  in  the  likeness  of  God,  is  independent  of  sen- 
sation. The  hope  of  immortality,  the  love  of  goodness, 
the  veneration  of  justice,  the  desire  of  sympathy,  the  yearn- 
ing for  affection,  are  all  independent  of  external  sensations. 
•        ««••««««• 

It  was  very  long  ago  observed  that  she  seemed  intuitively 
to  localize  thought  and  sensation  in  her  head.  The  natural 
language  showed  this  long  before  any  reference  was  made 
to  the  subject  by  her  instructors.  She  would  apply  her 
hand  to  her  head  when  she  wished  to  recall  a  past  impression. 


Health;   Consequences   op  Non-development. 

There  is  one  principle  of  our  nature  which  is  too  much 
overlooked  both  in  physical  and  mental  education;  and  that 
is,  that  the  non-development  of  any  organ,  the  non-per- 
formance of  any  function,  deranges  and  injures  the  whole 
system.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  when  any 
natural  tendency  is  obstructed,  any  natural  want  is  disap- 
pointed, any  healthy  growth  is  stunted,  the  whole  system 
suffers  in  consequence  thereof.  The  body  is  not  an  union 
of  separate  and  independent  organs,  but  the  whole  are 
linked  together  and  dependent  upon  each  other;  and  no 
one  can  be  injured  or  left  undeveloped  without  disturbing 
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the  harmony  of  the  whole.  A  painful  proof  of  this  may 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  dreadful  mortality  which  prevails 
among  children,  especially  of  the  poorer  class,  in  large 
towns.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  born  into 
the  world,  die  before  they  are years  old.  This  can- 
not be  God's  law,  for  he  makes  well-formed  and  healthy 
children  to  resist  disease  better  than  adults;  it  is  a  dread- 
ful consequence  of  our  ignorance  and  neglect  of  his  laws, 
and  will  act  as  severe  punishment  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
wiser  and  better  conduct.  Most  of  this  mortality  comes, 
perhaps,  from  weak  constitutions,  poor  food,  intemperance, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  parents;  but  much  also  from 
other  causes.  Children  need  to  develop  all  their  system, 
and  to  exercise  all  their  senses  and  all  their  organs  by 
constant  and  free  exercise  in  pure  air.  If  a  little  child 
is  kept  still  or  shut  up  in  a  small,  close  room,  and  pre- 
vented from  frolicking  and  playing  just  as  much  as  his 
physical  system  demands,  he  is  by  that  made  more  liable 
to  disease,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  it  when  it  comes. 


Natural  Compassion. 
Rousseau  says  that  two  principles  develop  themselves  in 
man  before  any  appearance  of  reason :  one  is  self-love, 
and  leads  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  the  other  inspires 
us  with  a  natural  repugnance  to  see  any  sensible  creature  — 
especially  one  like  ourselves  —  suffer  or  die.  The  evidence 
given  by  deaf  mutes  who  can  speak  intelligibly  of  their 
early  mental  condition,  often  confirms  this  view.  One 
says :  *'  When  a  child,  I  had  no  other  idea  of  death  and 
immortality  but  that  derived  from  the  sight  of  animals 
that  I  had  known  to  be  killed.  I  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  God  never  could  suffer  death.  But  if  I  am 
asked  whether,  before  this,  I  would  have  killed  an  animal, 
I  answer,  /  think  I  should   not.      At  five   or  six   years  old 
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I  cried  upon  seeing  a  bird  killed,  and  a  dog  that  bad 
died.  Even  before  this  I  was  grieved  to  see  men  led  by, 
in  chains;  and  when  I  was  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go 
and  see  them  hung,  I  said,  eagerly,  'No!  I  do  not  love 
to  see  people  killed  ! '  " 


Time. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  our  power  of  measuring  time 
is  derived  from  a  complex  action  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  mind,  or,  as  it  is  stated  by  an  eloquent  writer,  for  the 
perception  of  the  steady  flow  of  time  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  external  and  artificial  means,  deprived  of  which  our 
notion  of  duration  and  our  recollection  of  the  successive 
parts  of  it,  would  be  the  most  variable  and  illusory  of  all 
the  conditions  of  our  existence.  .  .  • 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  the  accuracy  of  a  person's  measure- 
ment of  time  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  his 
means  of  perceiving  the  movements  of  ''the  clockwork  of 
the  material  universe;*'  these  means  are  the  external  senses, 
and  he  who  has  most  of  them,  or  has  them  in  the  best 
condition,  should  be  the  best  timekeeper.  But  the  case  of 
persons  deprived  of  some  of  the  senses  seems  to  disprove 
this.  I  have  carefully  observed  the  blind,  and  I  think  they 
measure  time  more  correctly  than  seeing  persons.  Ask  a 
blind  man  whom  you  meet  in  an  open  common,  out  of 
hearing  of  any  clock,  and  a  laborer  who  may  be  near  him, 
what  o'clock  it  is,  and  the  blind  man  will  be  most  likely  to 
give  you  a  correct  answer. 

Now  Laura  has  less  means  of  obsei-ving  "  the  clockwork 
of  the  material  universe"  than  even  the  blind,  and  her  per- 
ception of  the  lapse  of  time  should  be  less  accurate  than 
theirs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  can  tell,  at  any  period  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  any  one  who  has  not  a  timekeeper, 
what  o'clock    it   is.      The   common  theory  is,  that  our  ideas 
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of  the  lapse  of  time  are  formed  by  comparing.  If  the 
theory  of  this  writer,  which  is  also  the  common  one,  be 
true,  then  those  persons  whose  thoughts  flow  on  with  the 
"greatest  equableness"  should  be  better  judges  of  time  than 
those  whose  thoughts  and  emotions  "sometimes  follow  each 
other  with  incalculable  rapidity,  while  at  others  a  single  idea 
or  emotion  remains  fixed  in  the  mind." 

The  observation  of  persons  deprived  of  sense  does  not 
confirm  this,  nor,  I  think,  does  close  observation  of  other 
persons  do  so.  It  is  said  that,  when  Paganini  listened  to 
the  choir  and  the  orchestra  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Young  Blind  at  Paris,  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  heard 
better  timing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  phre- 
nology furnishes  the  explanation  of  this  matter.  I  say  the 
intellectual  philosophy  of  phrenology;  for,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  as  yet  it  can  claim  the  name  of  science^  never- 
theless, psychological  doctrines  deserve  the  name  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  ever  yet 
given  to  the  world.  Phrenology  recognizes  a  primitive  and 
independent  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  lapse  of  time 
is  perceived.  This  faculty  is  subject  to  the  laws  which 
govern  all  the  faculties ;  it  may  be  originally  strong  or 
weak ;  it  may  be  trained  and  strengthened,  or  neglected ;  and 
it  will  be  possessed  in  different  degrees  by  different  individ- 
uals. Observation  confirms  this.  The  blind  have  not  so 
many  means  as  seeing  persons  have  of  observing  "  the  great 
clockwork  of  the  universe,"  but  they  have  the  innate  capacity 
for  noting  time ;  their  condition  leads  them  to  depend  more 
upon  this  capacity  and  less  upon  observing  this  "clock- 
work." They  exercise  and  train  the  faculty,  and  it  serves 
them  all  the  better  for  it. 

Every  one  who  has  thought  about  it  must  have  observed 
the  greatest  difference  among  people  in  their  faculty  of 
measuring  time.     Some  men  never  seem  to  know  what  o'clock 
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it  is;  if  they  look  at  a  watch,  and  ten  minutes  afterward 
are  asked  the  time  of  day,  they  hardly  know  whether  ten  or 
thirty  minutes  have  elapsed.  Others  know  pretty  nearly 
the  time  without  looking  at  a  watch ;  if  they  are  travelling 
in  a  stage  coach  at  night  they  can  always  tell  better  than 
others  what  time  it  is  at  any  given  moment.  Now  this 
depends,  according  to  the  old  philosophy,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  mind.  Doubtless  the  changes  in  the  mental  emotions 
are,  like  the  external  clockwork  of  the  universe,  aids  to 
the  faculty  of  time ;  they  furnish  means  of  comparison,  and 
if  they  are  too  much  relied  upon,  or  if  they  are  in  an 
abnormal  condition,  they  lead  to  errors.  Hence  time  seems 
to  walk,  amble,  trot,  or  gallop. 


Transcendentalism. 
Many  reflections  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  observer 
o(  this  child*s  progi'ess,  and  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  disputed  points  of  education.  If  it  be  better  to  pui*sue 
the  expectant  plan^  to  watch  and  pray,  and  look  for  devel- 
opment of  morality  and  intellect,  to  ward  off  all  extraneous 
influences  and  watch  for  the  spontaneous  words  of  the 
oracle,  here  was  extraordinary  opportunity.  All  such  cases 
that  ever  occurred  before  had  been  so  treated,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  those  parts  only  of  the  human  nature 
which  it  ha49  in  conmion  with  the  brutes,  and  which  serve 
for  the  growth  and  protection  of  the  body  (physical  exist- 
ence), were  developed;  a  culture  of  the  remaining  senses, 
as  love  of  food  and  drink,  sexual  feelings,  anger  (for  self- 
defence),  avarice,  covetousness  (for  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty), theft  for  the  same  end.  Let  any  one  study  the 
history  of  such  cases,  and  they  will  find  they  were  but 
very  little  elevated  above  the  brute.  They  all  show  what  is 
shown  in  a  thousand  other  ways ;  that  Nature  charges  her- 
self only  with   the  growth,   protection   and  reproduction   of 
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the  body  alone,  and  she.  secures  her  ends  by  appetites  so 
strong  as  to  compel  obedience ;  bat  in  all  that  regards  pure 
humanity  she  leaves  us  comparatively  free  agents,  and  al- 
though she  gives  desires,  longings,  aspirations,  which  re- 
quire, and  will  some  day  have,  gratification,  yet  for  that 
gratification  the  individual  must  labor  through  long  years, 
and  the  race  through  long,  long  ages. 

Laura  was  treated  differently,  and  developed  more  than 
the  animal.  Love  was  presented  to  her,  and  she  answered 
with  love ;  knowledge  was  presented,  and  she  answered  by 
understanding  it.  Some  say  the  teacher  should  stand  and 
telegraph  the  mind,  —  that  he  should  hold  up  signals,  and 
the  mind  within  will  answer. 

To  say  that  the  image  of  all  things  existed  there ;  that 
we  put  nothing,  and  could  put  nothing,  in ;  that  when  we 
show  her  a  circle  she  understands  because  the  image  of  a 
circle  was  in  her  mind,  —  is  begging  the  whole  question. 
Is  the  image  of  a  steam  engine  in  the  mind  of  every  child? 
If  so,  of  what  particular  pattern  does  Nature  implant  the 
prototype?  Is  it  the  rude  one  of  Watt,  or  the  imperfect 
one  of  to-day,  or  the  improved  one  of  the  next  century? 

Rather  than  envelop  this  matter  in  mysteries,  and  talk  of 
things  transcending  the  senses,  why  not  simply  say,  the 
soul  has  capacities  and  powers  for  understanding  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  external  relations,  every  possible  variety  of 
thought,  and  every  possible  variety  of  feeling? 


Happiness  the   Necessary  Result  of  the   Normal   Action 
OF  A  Healthy  Organization. 

People  are  surprised  that  Laura  should  enjoy  any  happi- 
ness under  her  grievous  load  of  affliction,  and  they  marvel 
greatly  when  they  learn  that  she  is  happier,  even,  than 
they  themselves.     They  do  so  because  they  forget  that  hap- 
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piness  is  the  end  and  aim  of  existence.  God  so  constitutes 
us  that  the  natural  and  healthy  action  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  every  exercise  of  a  sense,  every 
perception  of  a  nerve,  every  contraction  of  a  muscle  when 
the  body  is  in  perfect  tune,  is  pleasurable ;  nay,  the  more  in- 
voluntary motions,  the  play  of  the  lungs,  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  the  tension  of  the  cords,  and  a  thousand  minor  move- 
ments, are  always  going  on,  producing  a  sort  of  pleasant 
running  accompaniment,  the  voluntary  motions  being  the 
higher  notes,  and  the  whole  being  so  harmonious  and  so 
delightful  that  the  soul  sits  enraptured  within,  and  sings 
aloud  for  joy.  This  is  truly  the  case  with  children,  whom 
you  cannot  make  unhappy  even  by  funeral  shows  and  Sab- 
bath solemnities;  God  wills  that  they  should  be  happy,  and 
man  cannot  prevent  it. 

We  overlook  the  kindness  and  love  displayed  in  that  law 
of  our  nature  which  makes  health  an  abundant  source  of 
happiness ;  because,  indeed,  but  few  if  any  of  us  know,  and 
those  few  know  but  for  a  little  while,  what  perfect  health  is. 


Voice. 

It  is  gravely  asserted  that  animals  known  to  have  been 
bom  deaf,  do  nevertheless  utter  the  cry  which  is  natural  to 
their  species,  and  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  kind.  Desmortiers,  in  a  memoir,*  says  that 
he  knew  a  sheep,  a  duck,  and  a  dog,  that  were  bom  deaf, 
and  that  they  each  made  the  sounds  natural  to  their  kind  as 
well  as  those  who  hear. 

This  hardly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  of  dogs  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  —  the  descendants  of  dogs  left  there  long 
ago ;  that  they  had  ceased  to  bark,  because,  not  obliged  to 
do  so  in  order  to  follow  sheep,  they  had  lost  the  faculty. 

Condillac,  in  his  ingenious  essay,t  says  that  a  child  reared 

*  Memolre  {Mur  to  BouTyer  Desmortiers. 

t  Essai  sor  V  Origlne  des  Connalssances  Hnmalnes. 
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among  bears  would  have  the  cries  which  are  natural  to  the 
dLffei*ent  passions;  but  he  would  not  continue  long  to  use 
them,  for  he  thitfks  that  it  is  only  by  observation  that  he 
learns  their  meaning.  '*If,"  says  he,  ^'he  lived  among 
other  men,  he  would  hear  them  utter  cries  and  sounds  like 
his  own,  and  he  would  finally  associate  them  each  with  the 
sentiment  which  they  should  express;  but  the  bears  would 
not  furnish  him  such  opportunities."* 

This  is  said  upon  what  seems  a  false  assumption,  —  that 
men  are  confirmed,  by  a  sort  of  reasoning  process,  in  the 
belief  that  the  cry  natural  to  each  passion  is  the  proper  one. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  reasoning  about  it ;  tlie  natural  tendency 
to  associate  certain  cries  with  sensations  or  passions  is  strong 
and  enduring,  so  that  not  even  habit  and  education  can 
overcome  it.  It  is  as  natural  to  scream  when  any  sudden  and 
sharp  pain  is  felt,  as  it  is  to  look  pale  when  under  sudden 
fright.  A  man  may  suppress  the  sign  of  pain  because  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  are  more  under  his  command,  while  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  not ;  the  only  way  to 
suppress  the  natural  language  of  fear  is  to  banish  the  fear. 

The  North  American  Indian  will,  by  intense  mental  effort, 
suppress  the  cry  which  is  the  natural  language  of  pain,  while 
his  enemies  are  roasting  his  skin  to  a  crisp;  but  let  a  less 
degree  of  pain  seize  him  suddenly,  and  he  will  scream  aloud. 
I  saw  proof  of  this  once  when  a  boy.  Several  wild  warriors 
had  been  brought  from  the  far  West,  as  prisoners.  They 
were  shown  everything  which  was  likely  to  excite  their  ad- 
miration and  wonder,  but  they  looked  upon  them  with 
unmoved  countenances.  One  evening  they  were  taken  to 
the  Columbian  museum,  under  the  supposition  that  such  a 
collection  of  wonderful  things  must  draw  forth  some  marks 
of  admiration ;  but  they  looked  round  as  calmly  as  upon 
the  greater  wonders  and  beauties  of  their  native  forests. 
In  the  room  was  a  large,  close  stove  of  cast  iron,  about  as 
high  as  a  common  table.    No  fire  was  visible  in  it,  and  yet 
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it  was  about  red  hot.  One  of  the  chiefs,  —  the  stateliest 
and  stnbbornest  of  them  all,  —  being  tired  of  walking  about, 
approached  this  high  seat,  and,  suddenly  drawing  his  blanket 
from  behind  him,  leaped  upwards  and  seated  himself  plump 
upon  the  hot  iron  as  gravely  as  though  it  were  the  trunk 
of  a  tree;  but  in  an  instant  the  heat  penetrated  his  clothes 
and  reached  his  skin,  and  he  sprang,  like  a  wild-cat,  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  uttering  the  most  fearful  yell,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  with  staring  eyes  at  the  iron 
monster  that  had  bitten  him,  while  with  his  hands  he  strove 
to  hold  off  from  contact  with  his  skin  the  crisp  garment 
that  adhered  to  it.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however, 
for  he  reccfvered  at  once  from  every  appearance  of  emotion 
except  a  slight  one  of  shame  at  his  weakness. 


Articulation. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  by  those  who  know  the  great 
success  which  sometimes  attends  efforts  to  teach  deaf  mutes 
to  articulate,  whether  Laura  could  not  learn  to  articulate 
many  common  words  so  as  to  be  useful  to  her.  She  has 
learned  to  pronounce  a  few  words,  and  might,  doubtless, 
learn  many  more;  but  the  advantage  to  her  would  not  be 
equal  to  its  cost  in  time  and  labor. 

There  is  great  difference  among  deaf  mutes  in  their 
natfiral  capacity  for  acquiring  articulation.  A  few  are  en- 
dowed with  gi'eat  aptitude;  they  can  learn  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  to  articulate  words,  ftnd  to  modulate 
their  voices  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  a  tolerable 
manner;  they  not  only  learn  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  others  by  watching  their  lips  and  the  movements 
of  the  features  of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  but 
even  of  public  speakers.  Some  can  understand  a  sermon 
delivered  from  a  pulpit,  and  give  as  good  a  version  of  it 
as  most  persons  who  have  ears. 
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I  onoe  was  seated  in  the  cars  opposite  two  genUemen 
who  conversed  together  a  long  time  without  attracting  my 
attention  by  anything  peculiar,  until  one  began  to  spell  the 
name  of  some  town  with  his  fingers,  in  the  manner  of 
deaf  mutes.  I  then  observed  them  narrowly,  and  perceived 
that  the  voice  of  one  of  them  was  peculiar,  and  soon 
became  satisfied  that  he  was  a  mute. 

It  is  not  often  that  persons  entirely  deaf  from  birth 
acquire  such  proficiency,  but  they  sometimes  do  acquire  a 
marvellous  facility  both  in  speaking  and  understanding  the 
speech  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
many  who  make  but  little  proficiency  in  this  method,  let 
what  time  and  labor  there  will  be  expended  upon  them. 
This  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  general  intelligence  or  mental  capacity  of  the  person ; 
it  seems  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
they  possess  certain  faculties.  The  faculty  of  imitation  is 
a  very  important  one  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not,  by 
any  means,  the  only  one  needed.  Laura  Bridgman  has 
much  more  intellectual  power,  and  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  than  Oliver  Caswell,  and  yet  she  does 
not  succeed  so  well  as  he  does  in  learning  to  articulate; 
she  does  not  so  easily  catch  the  right  posture  of  the  vocal 
organs  to  modulate  the  sound,  nor  remember  them  so 
readily  afterwards.  This  inferiority  of  one  to  another  in 
ability  to  articulate,  cannot  arise  either  from  greater  quick- 
ness and  facility  in  the  command  of  the  muscles ;  for  Laura 
is  far  more  agile  and  expert  in  all  bodily  movements  and 
in  the  use  of  the  hands.  Oliver  has  as  much  of  what  is 
called  mechanical  ingenuity  as  she  has,  though  far  inferior 
in  mental  power  and  general  intelligence.  The  difference 
between  them  in  this  respect  cannot  be  well  accounted  for 
by  any  philosophy  now  generally  received.  We  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  unity  of  mental  power,  and  suppose  a 
minute   subdivision  of   faculties,  —  so    minute   that  some  of 
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them  must  have  for  their  special  functions  the  control  of 
muscular  motions,  and  eteu  of  the  subdivision  of  muscular 
motions;  and  then  we  begin  to  comprehend  how  sometimes 
one  man  with  clumsy,  huge  paw,  may  finger  an  instrument 
more  lightly  or  repair  a  watch  more  deftly  than  another 
whose  delicate  hand  seems  made  for  the  most  delicate  work. 
The  instrument  is  something,  but  that  which  guides  and 
directs  it  is  still  more. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  hand  and  its 
uses  as  the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  bodily  mechanism, 
because  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  it;  but 
we  have  only  to  give  the  same  attention  to  other  parts 
of  the  bodily  machinery,  and  examine  their  structure  and 
functions,  and  see  how  they  minister  to  the  will,  and  we 
shall  find  even  more  for  marvel  than  in  the  case  of  the 
hand.  This  very  matter  of  articulation,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  performed,  furnishes 
still  greater  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  wis- 
dom it  implies  in  its  author.  Every  one  who  is  led  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  structure  and  function  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  in  nature,  is 
led  to  exclaim  that  it  shows  with  especial  clearness  the 
skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  which  means  that  one 
has  only  to  seek  for  these  attributes  and.  he  finds  them. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  glottis,  —  that  narrow  opening 
near  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  enlarging  or  lessening 
which  we  regulate  the  volume  of  sound  given  forth.  Its 
sides  are  arranged  like  reeds  at  the  mouth  of  a  double 
flageolet,  and  these  are  supplied  with  *  muscles  which  are 
under  the  command  of  the  will.  When  the  Infant  begins 
his  practice^  this  passage  is  wide  open  and  he  screams 
lustily  without  knowing  what  he  does.  But  by  and  by.  he 
comes  to  get  the  muscles  under  command,  and  uses  them 
almost  without  thought,  so  as  to  give  the  right  amount  of 
voice.     Sometimes,  however,  even  grown  persons,  when  they 
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wisl)  to  make  any  extraordinary  and  sudden  effort,  as  to 
scream  aloud  to  warn  a  person  over  whom  they  are  in 
danger  of  driving  a  carriage,  utterly  lose  the  command  of 
these  little  muscles,  and  so  contract  or  close  up  the  passage 
that  they  make  only  a  low  speech.  It  may  be  that  when  we 
attempt  to  cry  out  desperately  under  the  fright  of  nightmare, 
we  really  emit  only  a  low  groan  because  these  little  muscles 
have  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  in  screaming  to  act  under 
the  imperfect  volition  which  we  exercise  in  dreaming. 

But  the  singer  gives  us  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
effects  of  practice  in  the  use  of  these  little  valves.  When 
he  begins  he  can  only  graduate  the  opening  so  as  to  give 
the  common  notes  which  require,  we  will  say,  only  the 
difference  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  the 
width  of  the  passage.  He  practises  upon  these,  sometimes 
hitting  the  exact  width  and  sometimes  missing,  and  thus 
singing  true  or  false,  until  at  last.  Without  any  thought 
or  care,  he  can  run  up  and  down  the  octave  correctly. 
From  this  degree  of  skill  he  goes  on  to  acquire  more  and 
more  nicety  of  command  over  these  little  flood-gates  to  the 
passage  of  sound ;  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  will 
depend  upon  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  structure  of  the 
throat,  upon  the  fineness  and  adaptation  of  his  brain,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  practice ;  and  some  attain  such  skill 
that  they  can  vary  the  width  of  the  opening  with  unerring 
certainty  the  one  thousandth,  and  even  the  twelve  hundredth, 
part  of  an  inch.  Now  ask  one  of  these  persons — a  Grisi 
or  a  Lind  —  to  mark  you  off,  with  a  pair  of  compasses, 
upon  paper,  the  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  they  cannot  do  it 
correctly;  although  they  can  measure  off  with  a  pair  of 
valves,  away  down  their  throats  and  out  of  sight,  spaces 
which  are  so  minute  that  you  could  not  see  them  if  marked 
upon  paper,  unless  you  used  a  microscope. 

If  we  consider  that  these  beautiful  and  minute  organs  are 
only  part  of  the  mechanism  necessary  for  the   emission  of 
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jnosical  soands;  that  the  slightest  inflammatioD,  or^^vea  ful- 
ness of  the  blood  vessels,  will  vary  their  thickness,  or  give 
them  too  much  or  too  little  moisture;  that  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  must  be  in  good  order  to  ensure  certainty 
in  the  command  of  the  muscles, — we  shall  not  wonder  that 
singers  so  frequently  plead  the  excuse  of  a  cold,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  not  in  perfect  order.  It  is 
only  by  long  and  laborious  practice  in  early  life  that  great 
skill  in  the  command  of  the  vocal  organs  can  be  attained; 
and,  when  once  attained,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  preserved ! 
At  the  best,  the  organs  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue 
in  the  most  perfect  order  more  than  a  few  years  during  the 
early  and  middle  portion  of  life;  and,  during  those  yeara, 
the  voice  is  liable  to  be  out  of  tune  by  variations  of  tem- 
X)erature,  excesses  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  accidents  of 
various  kinds;  and  it  is  liable  to  be \ permanently  deranged 
or  spoiled  by  voyages  at  sea,  or  by  other  circumstances 
which  break  in  upon  the  regular  habits  of  the  system,  and 
cause  some  organic  change  in  the  thickness  or  consistency 
of  the  thin  membranes  and  muscles  about  the  throat.* 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  an 
attention  to  the  minute  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  would  be  of  great  use  not  only  to  professional  singers 
but  to  every  one  else ;  for  how  much  depends  upon  their  due 
cultivation !  Much  of  the  charm  of  intercourse  with  persons, 
especially  of  the  gentler  sex,  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  voice;    for,  as  the  poet  coarsely  expresses 

it,— 

"Of  all  his  quiver's  choice, 

The  devil  hath  not  so  sharp  an  arrow 
As  a  sweet  voice." 

Few  consider  that  the  voice  forms  part  of  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  many  a  young  lady  who  would  be  shocked  at 
going  into  company  with  a  pimple  upon  her  nose  or  a  scowl 
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upon  her  brow,  who  would  not  look  onlovely  to  the  eye, 
knows  not  how  very  plain  and  forbidding  she  looks  to  the 
blind  man,  who  sees  her  with  his  ear;  to  whom  hoarseness 
in  the  voice  is  worse  than  freckles  upon  the  face,  and  to 
whom  harshness  of  tone  shows  the  effect  of  habitaal  ill- 
temper,  which  no  simper  or  smile  can  conceal  or  belie. 

The  golden  rule  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of 
the  voice  is  the  one  universal  to  all  the  organs,  —  constant, 
but  moderate  exercise  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  simplicity 
and  temperance  in  food  and  drink  to  keep  the  whole  system 
in  vigorous  health;  for  the  parts  are  all  linked  together, 
and  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  upon  the  stomach  are  felt  even 
upon  the  valves  of  the  glottis. 


MEMORANDA. 

Remark  that  she  is  inclined  to  express '  the  connection 
between  the  words  that  go  to  make  up  her  sentences  not 
by  inflections  of  the  original  words,  —  as  verbs,  —  but  by 
additional  words,  using  auxiliaries  in  preference  to  inflection 
of  verbs.     Monboddo  remarks  this  of  the  simpler  languages. 

She  proves  also  the  correctness  of  the  remark  that  in 
imperfect  languages,  in  the  speech  of  children  and  of  dumb 
persons,  the  principal  want  is  that  of  connecting  words. 
Words  expressive  of  things  she  has,  but  the  syntax  she 
has  very  imperfectly.  The  great  assistance  children  get 
from  singular  and  plural  forms,  from  masculine  and  fern* 
ininc,  etc.,  she  is  wanting.  She  verifies,  also,  Monboddo's 
remark  that  specific  differences  are  not  perceived  so  soon 
as  individual,  and  therefore  specific  names  not  so  soon  in- 
vented and  applied;  e,g,^  a  book  being  first  perceived,  no 
idea  is  formed  of  others,  but  of  that  one  only.  Another 
being  perceived,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  first 
will  be   noticed,   and  called  great  or  small,  thick  or  thin; 
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but  it  will  be  long  before  the  word  hook  will  be  conceived 
of  as  a  specific  term  representing  a  class. 

September  7.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  rapidly 
she  progresses  in  formation  of  language.  She  now  uses 
words  in  the  singular  and  plural  pretty  correctly.  She 
uses  pronouns,  personal,  etc.  Here  is  a  sentence  of  hers: 
*'  Charlotte  is  in*  the  school-room  teach  children."  She 
begins  to  use  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles. 

Septembeb  21.  Diderot,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  ex- 
plains the  use  and  formation  of  pronouns  in  his  figure  of 
two  men,  each  an  hungered,  and  one  of  whom  perceives 
fruit  hanging  high  out  of  his  reach.  The  first  exclaims, 
"I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  eat."  ^  The  other  cries,  "The 
fruit!  I  am  hungry,  —  I  would  eat."  Afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  language  he  would  exclaim,  "I  would  eat  it!" 
the  mind  turning  back  to  the  idea  of  the  fruit,  and  substi- 
tuting a  pronoun  for  the  noun. 

Laura  has  no  idea  of  the  force  of  an  abstract  noun,  as 
yet.  For  instance,  virtue,  to  her,  as  an  abstraction,  exists 
not,  for  she  has  no  term  by  which  to  fix  it  in  her  mind. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  She  has  an  abstract  noun  in  house, 
and  it  conveys  to  her  an  idea,  or  is  the  expression  of  an 
idea  in  which  there  must  be  abstraction;  for  the  house 
exists  not  of  itself,  apart  from  its  walls,  doors,  windows, 
etc.  Here  is  an  abstract  noun,  but  one  significative  of 
physical  relation.  Can  there  be  none  such  formed  of 
moral  qualities,  and  could  not  a  being  without  the  aid 
of  language  conceive  virtue  ?  It  is  true  that  Degerando  says 
that  a  mute  without  arbitrary  language  would  go  on  judging 
every  particular  action  or  event  by  its  individual  peculiari- 
ties ;   but  I  query  whether,  at  last,  he  would  not  conceive 
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qualities  abstractly  from  the   actions;  but  I  do  not  qaery 
very  hard. 

I  must  try  to  lead  Laura  to  abstract  nouns  of  moral 
qualities  by  analysis  from  physical  ones. 

The  literal  sense  in  which  she  takes  every  word  obliges 
one  to  be  careful  in  all  communications  with  her.  One 
day  her  teacher,  in  stating  a  sum  ia  arithmetic,  said, 
"  One  half  the  trees  bear  apples."  Laura  had  never  known 
the  word  **bear"  but  as  the  name  of  an  animal;  she 
therefore  mused  a  little,  and  then  asked,  "Did  you  ever 
eat  any  bear  apples  ? " 

Interrupted  conversation  about  Grod  by  asking  how  men 
oould  know  that  God  was  not  made. 

To-day    asked  her    what  Swift  taught   her  last  evening. 

Nothing."  "Why?"  "She  was  sad  and  troubled." 
"Why  was  she  sad?"  "She  had  many  things  to  do."  I 
said  she  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  many  things  to  do; 
but  what  things  had  she  to  do?  "She  had  many  troubles 
for  me,  many  things  to  think  and  do."  I  said,  "  Does 
God,  who  is  doing  every  minute,  day,  hour  and  year, — 
does  He  get  tired?"  "No."  "He  is  always  sending  sun- 
shine or  rain,  and  har\'ests  and  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
blessings.  Is  he  unhappy,  therefore?"  "No."  She  then» 
turning  eagerly  to  me,  said,  "Are  you  never  unhappy  and 
low-spirited?"  I  said,  "Yes!  when  I  am  ill,  or  when  I 
have  done  something  that  I  am  sorry  for,  I  repent  and  am 
sad."  She  said,  "Is  Amelia"  (one  of  her  friends  who  is 
now  ill)  "unhappy?"  I  said,  "She  is  sorry  to  be  ill,  but 
is  happy  when  she  thinks  of  good  things  she  has  done."  I 
then  talked  to  her  of  repentance.  "Were  you  ever  sorry 
for  a  good  thing  done  when  you  thought  of  it  afterward?" 
"No."  "Were  you  glad?"  "Yes!"  "Were  you  ever 
glad  when  you  thought  of  something  bad  you  had  done  ?  " 
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*'  No."  "  When  you  want  to  do  something  that  you  do 
not  think  right,  and  at  the  same  time  want  to  obey  me, 
which  ought  you  to  do?"  '^To  obey."  "What  tells  you 
that  you  ought  to  obey?"     "Conscience." 
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OBITUARY. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1889,  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman 
passed  away,  after  an  illness  of  aboat  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion. Within  the  institution  which  was  so  dear  to  her,  sur- 
rounded by  long-tried  friends,  and  in  the  little  room  which 
she  called  her  "  sunny  home,"  her  earthly  life  ended  in 
perfect  calmness  and  peace.  Her  release  came  before  ad- 
vancing years  had  impaired  her  faculties,  or  choked  the 
narrow  channel  through  which  she  held  communion  with 
the  outer  world ;  and  her  illness  was  so  free  from  pain  and 
restlessness,  her  surroundings  so  in  harmony  with  her  tajste 
and  habits  and  with  her  previously  expressed  wishes,  that 
the  last  days  of  her  life  are  a  pleasant  memory  to  her 
remaining  friends. 

Laura  was  not  quite  eight  years  old  when  she  entered 
the  institution  Oct.  4,  1837.  From  that  time  until  her 
death  the  greater  part  of  every  year  was  spent  within  its 
walls ;  and  wherever  the  Perkins  Institution  is  known,  there, 
too,  is  recalled  the  remarkable  story  of  her  education  re- 
corded from  year  to  year  in  the  special  reports  of  Dr. 
Howe.  These  records  of  her  life  ceased  when  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Thenceforward,  deprived 
of  the  special  assistance  made  necessary  by  her  privations, 
her  progress  was  greatly  retarded.  It  was  Dr.  Howe's  wish 
that  sufficient  means  should  be  provided  to  give  Laura  a 
constant  companion,  by  whose  help  in  conversation,  read- 
ing and  general  intercourse,  her  mind  would  continue  to 
unfold  as  it  had  done  under  the  special  teaching  of  former 
years.  But  this  hope  was  not  realized,  and  Laura's  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  growth  were  now  mostly  confined  to 
occasional  conversations  with  Dr.  Howe  on  subjects  con- 
ducive to  intellectual  development. 

Her  daily  life  was  occupied  with  litUe  household  duties, 
reading  and  writing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  the  like.    She 
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was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  welcomed  each  new  book 
as  it  appeared^  until  pain  in  her  arm  made  reading  more 
difficult;  and  in  later  years  the  Bible  became  her  favorite 
book.  She  studied  the  dictionary  much,  and  had  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  English;  and  among  a  rather  wide' 
circle  of  friends  with  whom  she  conversed  freely,  rarely 
was  a  word  used  the  meaning  of  which  was  not  famil- 
iar to  Laura.  Her  letters  to  friends  often  contained  quaint 
ideas  and  expressions. 

To  serve  *the  sick  by  those  little  attentions  and  services 
which  she  could  so  well  perform,  to  find  in  the  work-school 
some  pupil  whom  she  could  teach,  to  visit  the  friends  who 
were  so  dear  to  her,  —  these  were  the  simple  but  genuine 
pleasures  of  her  life.  She  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  her 
manners,  methodical  in  her  habits,  faithful  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  scrupulously  neat  in 
dress,  and  careful  to  render  her  personal  appearance  pleas- 
ing to  those  around  her. 

Industry  and  frugality  were  marked  features  of  her  char- 
acter. The  little  earnings  arising  from  occasional  sale  of 
her  handiwork  were  sparingly  used,  and  she  often  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  some  steady  occupation  by  which  she 
could  earn  something  for  her  support.  The  traits  manifested 
in  early  life  became  the  characteristics  of  her  later  years ; 
and,  though  the  natural  exuberance  of  childhood  was  sub- 
dued to  a  quiet  cheerfulness  as  she  reached  maturity,  thence- 
forward she  seemed  to  retain,  unimpaired,  the  same  capacity 
for  enjoyrilent  and  the  same  relish  for  the  simple  pleasures 
which  lay  wichin  her  reach.  Though  conscious  that  the  loss 
of  three  senses  was  an  unusual  affliction,  and  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  sight  and  hearing  through  her  need  of  the 
helpful  ministrations  of  others,  she  neither  deplored  nor 
seemed  to  regret  her  loss,  but  accepted  her  lot  with  chUdlike 
submission.  The  privations  which  limited  the  range  of  her 
experiences    and    lessened    her    means    of    enjoyment,    also 
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shielded  her  from  many  trials  and  disappointments.  The 
deepest  sorrow  of  her  life  was  the  death  of  Dr. 'Howe,  her 
first  teacher  and  ^'  best  friend ; "  and  for  a  season  her  grief 
so  seriously  affected  her  health  that  her  friends  became 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  Her  health  and  cheerfulness  were 
afterward  regained,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  remem- 
bered her  benefactor  with  reverent  love  and  gratitude. 

When  her  final  illness  came,  she  yielded  passively  to  its 
influence ;  and  so  gently  did  her  life  slip  away,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  realized  that  the  end  was  approaching.  Had 
she  been  aware  of  it,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope  which  had  blessed  her  life  would  have 
enabled  her  to  await  its  close  with  the  same  peaceful  spirit ; 
and  it  may  even  be  that  she  was  conscious  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  Through  those  last  days  of  weakness  her  mind 
was  clear,  she  recognized  her  attendants;  and,  though  but 
little  inclined  to  converse,  she  liked  to  assure  herself  of  the 
presence  of  some  dear  friend  by  holding  her  hand  as  she  sat 
by  the  bedside.  Occasionally  the  thoughts  which  were  pass- 
ing through  her  mind  were  faintly  traced  in  imperfect  finger 
language,  as  difficult  to  understand  as  the  murmur  of  a 
child  that  is  falling  asleep.  The  last  word  which  could  be 
distinguished  was  '^  mother."  Then  the  fingers  gradually 
ceased  to  move,  and  the   spirit   escaped   confinement. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  26,  the  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  institution.  Across  the  front 
of  the  organ,  wrought  in  field  daisies,  appeared  her  favorite 
passage  of  Scripture,  ^^The  Lord  is  my  Sun  and  Shield."  The 
services  were  conducted  by  her  pastor,  Rev.  D.  B.  Jutten, 
assisted  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  Professor  Fay  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hai'tford,  on  behalf  of  the  eight  thousand 
deaf  mutes  in  the  various  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  their  interest  in  the  occasion,  their  appreciation 
of  her  character,  and  the  inspiration  which  her  life  had 
given  them. 
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The  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  ended,  but  its  influence  is 
abiding.  In  the  household  of  which  she  was  a  member  her 
welcome  presence  was  ever  a  silent  influence  for  good,  and 
she  leaves,  behind  a  precious  memory.  The  record  of  her 
triumph  over  obstacles  hitherto  considered  insurmountable  is 
a  lesson  of  faith  and  hope  for  all  suffering  humanity. 

M.  W.  S. 
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To  the  Hon.  Henbt  B.  FeiMce,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sm:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 

the  use  of  the  Legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-ninth  annual 

report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 

thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the   usual 

accompanying  documents. 

Respectfully, 

M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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M188  M.  CAROLINE  EMERY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

M188  DBLLA  BENNETT. 
MX88  SARAH  M.  LILLEY. 
Miss  FANNY  8.  MARRETT. 
M188  EMMA  A.  COOLIDGB. 
M1B8  JULIA  E.  BURNHAM. 


M188  HARRIET  M.  MARKHAM.  tpedal  Uacher  to  Edith  Thdnnat. 

Miss  SARAH  ELIZABETH  LANE,  Librarian, 

M1B8  MARTHA'  W.  SAWYER,  CUrk, 


DEPARTMENT 
THOMAS  REEVES. 
ELMER  B.  HOSMER. 
MiM  FREDA  A.  BLACK. 
MX88  ELIZABETH  B.  LANGLEY. 
MI88  MARY  L.  RILEY. 
MIS8  AGNES  E.  SNYDER. 
THOMAS  LEVERETT. 
LORENZO  WHITE. 


OF  MUSIC. 

CARL  BAERMANN. 
GEORGE  J.  PARKER. 
JULIUS  AKEROYD. 

Music  Readers. 

MiBB  ALLIE  S.  KNAPP. 

Miss  ALICE  BRYANT. 

Miss  THEODOSIA  C.  BENSON. 


TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

JOEL  WEST  SMITH,  Instructor  and  Manager. 

GEORGE  E.  HART,  Tuner. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Workrooms  for  Juveniles. 


M188  MARY  L.  SANFORD,  WorkJiMrttt. 
M1B8  EMMA  A.  HOUGHTON,  AtaiHant. 
M188  FLORA  J.  McNABB,  AaHttant. 


JOHN  H.  WRIGHT,  Work  Master. 
OUBTIS  ROCH,  AiMtant. 
THOMAS  CARROLL,  Awittant. 
J.  H.  TRYBOM,  Sloyd  Teacher. 

Workshop  for  Adults. 
EUGENE  C.  HOWARD,  Manager.  I  M188  M.  A.  DWELLY,  Forewoman, 

PUNY  MORRILL,  Foreman.  I  Mibb  BLANCHE  G.  MENDUM,  OUrk, 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Steward. 
ANTHONY  W.  BOWDEN. 

Matrons. 

MX88  MARIA  C.  MOULTON. 
Miaa  ELLA  F.  FORD,  AMistant. 


Housekeepers  In  the  Cottages. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  KNOWLTON. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  SMITH. 
Mibb  BESSIE  WOOD. 
Mbb.  SOPHIA  C.  HOPKINS. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 
DENNIS  A.  REARDON,    ....    Manager. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  REARDON,  Printer. 
Mrs.  LIZZIE  L.  TALBOT,  Printer. 
M188  LITA  WESTON,  Printer. 


M188  ELLEN  B.  WEBSTER,  Book-keeper. 
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MEMBEKS  OF  THE  CORPORATIOK 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  all  who  have  served  as  trustees 
or  treasurer,  and  all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote, 
are  members. 


Adams,  John  A.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Adams,  AValdo,  Boston. 
A^ssiz,  Mrs.  K.  C,  Cambridge. 
Alden,  Mrs.  Sara  6.,  Bostx^n. 
Aldrich,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  Boston. 
Alger,  Rev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Ames,  F.  L.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Amory,  Mrs.  AVilliam,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  M.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Randolph  M.,  New 

York. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Apthorp,  W^illiam  F.,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Etisha,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Austin,  Edward,  Boston. 
Aylesworth,  H.  B.,  Providence. 
Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  J.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Balch,  F.  v.,  Boston. 


Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston. 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D.,  Charles- 
town. 

Ballard,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 

Barbour,  E.  D.,  Boston. 

Barker,  Joseph  A.,  Providence. 

Barrett,  William  E.,  Boston. 

Barstow,  Amos  C,  Providence. 

Bartlett,  Francis.  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Miss,  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Miss  F.,  Boston. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Boston. 

Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.,  Boston. 

Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 

Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 

Beal,  James  H.,  Boston. 

Beard,  Hon.  Alanson  W.,  Boston. 

Beckwith,  Miss  A.  G.,  Providence. 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  T.,  Providence. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Borton. 

Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Billerica. 


Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Boston. 

Binnej,  William,  Providence. 

Black,  George  N.,  Boston. 

Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 

Boardman,Miss  Cornelia  B., Boston. 

Bourn,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Boay6,  Thomas  T ,  Boston. 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  E  B.,  Boston. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Boston. 

Bradlee,  F.  H ,  Boston. 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Francis,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  F.  A  ,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Geo.  W.,Charlestown. 

Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 

Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 

Brown,  John  A.,  Providence. 

Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 

Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 

Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

Bullock,  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 

Bamst«ad,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 

Burnett,  Joseph,  Boston. 

Bnmham,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Boston. 

Bumham,  T.  O.  H.  P.,  Bo.ston. 

Bumham,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Burton,  J.  W.,  M.  D.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Cabot,  W.  C,  Boston. 

Callender,  Walter,  Providence. 

Carey,  The  Misses,  Cambridge. 

Carpenter,  Charles  E.,  Providence. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Helen  B.,  West  New- 
ton. 

Cary,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston. 


Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 

Cass,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Boston. 

Case,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Boston. 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Chace,  James  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.I. 

Chace,  Hon.  Jonathan, Valley  Falls, 
R.I. 

Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 

Chamberlin,  E.  D.,  Boston. 

Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C ,  Melrose.    . 

Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Miss  M.  E  ,  Boston. 

Cheney,  Benjamin  P ,  Boston. 

Chickering,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Chickering,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Joy 
Mills,  Pa. 

Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 

Clapp,  William  W.,  Boston. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston. 

Clarke,  James  W.,  Boston. 

Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 

Coates,  James,  Providence. 

Cobb,  Mrs  Freeman,  Boston. 

Cobb,  Samuel  C,  Boston. 

Cobb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 

Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 

Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Comstock,  Andrew,  Providence. 

Coolidge,  Dr.  A  ,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J  R.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman, 
Boston. 

Coolidge,  T.  JeflTerson,  Boston. 

Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  U.  H.,  Boston. 

Croft,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  William  S.,  Boston. 

Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Port- 
laud,  Maine. 
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Cuinmings,  Charles  A ,  Boston. 

Cumiuings,  Hon.  John,  Woburn. 

Cunniff,  Hon.  M.  M.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 

Cushing,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Dalton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 

Daltx^n,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 

Darling,  Cortes  A., Providence,  R.  I. 

Darling,  Hon.  L.  B.,  Pawtueket, 
R.  I. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 

Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 

Dean,  Hon.  Benjamin,  South  Bos- 
ton. 

Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Dexter,  Mra.  F.  G.,  Boston. 

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L.,  Boston. 

Dinsmoor,  George  R.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Brookline. 

Durant,  William,  Boston. 

Dutton,  Miss  Lydia  W.,  Boston. 

Dutton,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Boston. 

Dwight,  John  S.,  Boston. 

Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 

Ellis,  Rev.  George  E ,  D.  D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Ellis,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 

Emmons,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Nath'l  H.,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 

Endieott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Farnam,  Mrs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven. 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M.,  Boston. 

Fay,  H.  H.  Boston. 

Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 

Fay,  MisB  S.  M.,  Boston. 


Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,Dorches 
Ferris,  Mrs.  Mary  E  ,  BrookliG 
Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton. 
Field,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.^  Monson 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 
Fiske,  J.  N.,  Boston. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Bost 
Forbes,  John  M.,  Milton. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm,  Milt< 
Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cambri 
Foster,  John,  Boston. 
Freeman,  Miss  Hattie  E.,  Bost 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen,  Bost 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Frederick, 

ton. 
Frothingham,    Rev.   Octavius 

Boston. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Gaffield,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammell,  Mrs.  Wm  ,  Providen 
Gammans,      Hon.      George 

Charlestown. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs  John  L.,  Boston 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providenc 
Gill,  Mrs.  Frances  A ,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Worcester 
Glidden,W.T.,  Boston. 
Glover,  A.,  Boston. 
Glover,  Miss  Augusta,  Boston. 
Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  Bost 
Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Bostoi 
Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence 
Goff,  Darius,  Pawtueket,  R.  I. 
Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawtueket,  R 
Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtueket,  B 
Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox. 
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Goodnow,  Mrs.  Lucie    M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 

Gray.  Mrs.  Ellen,  New  York  City. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 

Green,  Charles,  Boston. 

Greene,  Edward  A.,  Providence. 

Greene,  S.  H.,  River  Point,  R.  I. 

Greenleaf ,  Mrs.  James,  Cambridge. 

GrifSn,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 

Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 

Grover,  Mrs.  William  O.,  Boston. 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Hall,  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  L.  E ,  Hanover. 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  Boston. 

Hanscom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somerville. 

Harwood,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Aubumdale. 

Haven,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Haven,  Miss  Eliza  A.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Haven,  Mrs.  Lucy  B  ,  Lynn. 
^Hayward,  Hon.Wm.  S.,  Providence. 

Hazard,  Rowland,  Providence. 

Head,  Charles,  Boston. 

Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
-  Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Mary,  Boston. 

Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  Boston. 

Hesseltine,  Mrs.Francis  S.,  Melrose. 

Hig'ginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Hig^nson,  Waldo,  Boston. 

HiU,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 

Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Herbert  E.,  Boston. 

HOI,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 

Hodges,  Dr.  R.  M.,  Boston. 

Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 


Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville* 

Hogg,  John,  Boston. 

Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  California. 

Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 

Howes,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C,  Charles- 
town. 

Houghton,  Hon  H.  O.,  Cambridge; 

Humphrey,  Benjamin,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Francis  W.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  H.  IL,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantino  F., 
Boston. 

lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston. 

Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A ,  Providence. 

Jackson,  Charles  C.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  A.,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Jr.,  Cam* 
bridge. 

James,  Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean,  South 
Boston. 

James,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.,  Boston. 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  Boston. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Boston. 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Fairhaven. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 

Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 

Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston. 

Kilmer,  Frederick  M.,  Somerville. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 
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Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  Boston. 

Kinsley,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Kramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Boston. 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  Dedham. 

Lang,  B.  J  ,  Boston. 

Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Amos  A.,Brookline. 

Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Wm.,  Cambridge. 

Lee,  Heniy,  Boston. 

Lincoln,  L.  J.  B  ,  Hingham. 

Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 

Linzee,  Miss  Susan  L,  Boston. 

Lippitt,  lion.  Henry,  Providence. 

Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline. 

LittlefieM,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Pawtucket. 

Littlefield,  I)  (>.,  Pawtucket. 

Lodge,  Mrs  Anna  C,  Boston. 

Lodge,  Henry  C,  Boston. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Charlestown. 

Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Loring,  ^frs.  Susie  J.,  Boston. 

Loring,  ^Irs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 

Lothrop,  John,  Auburn  dale. 

Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 

Low^ell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C.  Boston. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G  ,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 

Luce,  Matthew,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 

Lym:in,  George  H.,  M.I).,  Boston. 

Lyman,  J.  P.  Boston. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 

McAuslan,  John,  Providence. 

Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 


Manning,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Marcy,  Fred.  I.,  Providence. 

MaiTett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Standish, 
Maine. 

Marston,  S.  W.,  Boston. 

Marvin,  Mrs.  £.  C  ,  Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  £.  F.,  Boston. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 

Mason,  I.  B.,  Providence. 

Matthews,  Miss  Alice,  Boston. 

Matthews,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Boston. 

May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 

McCloy,  J.  A.,  Providence. 

Means,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Dorchester. 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 

Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 

Merriam,  Mrs.  D  ,  Boston. 

Metcalf,  Jesse,  Providence. 

Meyer,  Mrs.(jeorge  von  L.,  Boston. 

Minot,  Francis,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Minot,  George  R.,  Boston. 

Minot,  J.  Grafton,  Boston. 

Minot,  The  Misses,  Boston. 

Minot,  William,  Boston. 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  Boston. 

Montgomery,  William,  Boston. 

Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Morse,  S.  T.,  Boston. 

Morss,  A.  S.,  Charlestown. 

Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 

Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 

Neal,  George  B.,  Boston. 

Nevins,  David,  Boston. 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  Boston. 

Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 

Nichols,  R.  C,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 

Nickerson,  S.  D  ,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Grenville  H.,  Boston. 
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Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Ods,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Ober,  Louis  P.,  Boston. 

Osgood,  John  Felt,  Boston. 

Osbom,  John  T.,  Boston. 

Owen,  George,  Providence. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 

Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 

Palmer,  John  S  ,  Providence. 

Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 

Parker,  E.  Francis,  Boston. 

Parker,  Henry  G.,  Boston. 

Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 

Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 

Parkman,  John,  Boston. 

Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 

Pay  son,  S.  R.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  Rev.  A.  P ,  D.D ,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton. 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Brook- 
line. 

Peabody,  S.  E.,  Boston 

Pearson,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 

Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Richard,  Boston. 

Peters,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 

Pickman,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Boston. 

Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Providence. 

Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M  ,  Boston. 

Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 


Quincy,  George  Henry,  Boston. 

Rantoul,  Miss  Hannah  L.,  Beverly. 

Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 

Reynolds,  Miss  Amy  H.,  Boston. 

Reynolds,  Walter  H.,  Boston. 

Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 

Rice,  Fitz  James,  Providence. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.,  Boston. 

Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 

Richardson,  John,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  William  L.,  M.D., 
Boston. 

Bobbins,  Royal  E.,  Boston. 

Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 

Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 

Rodman,  S  W.,  Boston. 

Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York. 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Jacob  C  ,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 

Ropes,  John  C  ,  Boston. 

Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 

Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  Boston. 

Russell,  Henry  G ,  Providence. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 

Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 

Saltonstall,  Henry,  Boston. 

Saltonstall,  Hon.  Leverett,  Newton. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Newton. 

Sampson,  George,  Boston. 

Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 

Sayles,  F.  C ,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 

Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 

Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 

Sears,  David,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
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Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Willard  T.,  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providence. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,    Mrs.   John    H.,  New 

York  City. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Washington. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Silsbee,  Mrs.  M.  C.  D.,  Boston. 
Simpkins,    Mrs.    John,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  R-ovidence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Swan,  Robert,  Boston. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Robert,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North 

Billerica. 
Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A .,  Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 


Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providence. 
Thomas,  Capt.  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Ticknor,  Miss  A.  E.,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C ,  Hanover. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Townsend,  Miss  Sophia  T.,  Bos- 
ton. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolph. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Randolph. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Royal  W.,  Randolph. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  H.,  Boston. 
Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham. 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L ,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  Mrs  J.  Sullivan,  Boston. 
Warren,  Mrs  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.,  Boston. 
Waterston,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 
Watson,  Miss  E.  S.,  Weymouth.. 
Watson,  T.  A  ,  Weymouth. 
Webster,  Mrs.  John  G.,  Boston. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Welch,  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,.  Boston. 
Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L ,  Boston. 
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Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  Bridgewater, 

Conn. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Charies  T.,  Boston. 
White,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  A.,  Framingham. 
Whitehead,     Miss     Mary,     West 

Somerville. 
Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 
Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 
Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Brookline. 
Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitwell,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 
Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 


Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wiggles  worth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Wiggles woi*th,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 

Williams,  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 

wJTson,  Mrs.  Maria  Gill,  Newton- 
ville. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 

Winsor,  J.  B  ,  Providence. 

Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  Boston. 

Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 

Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbury. 

Young,  Alexander,  Boston. 

Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Auburn- 
dale. 

Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF,  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct  8,  1890. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  was  held  today  at  the  institution, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of  the 
trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  imanimously  elected:  — 

,   President  —  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  —  John  Cummings. 
Treasurer  —  Edward  Jackson. 
Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 
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Trustees  —  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and 
George  W.  Wales. 

The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added 
to  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  by 
a  unanimous  vote:  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  I.  C.  Barrows,  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  Hon.  George  H. 
Gammans,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Hesseltine,  Oren  S. 
Knapp,  W.  H.  Long  and  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests, 
to  visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school 
and  inspect  the  premises. 

M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


PxBKtirs  Institution  akd  MABBAcnrBBTra  School  for  thv  Bliitd, 

South  Boston,  Oct.  6, 1890. 

TO  TEE  MEMBERS   OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Oentlemen  and  Ladies:  —  During  the  past  year 
we  have  been  compelled  to  dispense  with  the 
invaluable  services  of  our  director;  but  his  place 
could  not  have  been  more  acceptably  filled  than  it 
has  been  by  John  A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  who,  to  his 
previously  known  fitness  for  the  management  of 
the  important  business  affairs  placed  under  his 
charge,  has  manifested  rare  discretion  and  skill,  as 
well  as  uniform  patience,  sympathy  and  kindness 
in  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  institution 
and  its  inmates.  We  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  the  director's  vacation  would  have  been  so 
happily  bridged  over;  and  Mr.  Bennett  yields  up 
his  trust  with  the  highest  regard  and  sincerest 
gratitude  of  our  board.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  re- 
turned with  greatly  improved  health  and  renewed 
strength,  which  we  hope  that  he  will  husband 
more  assiduously  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  if 
not  for  his  own  sake,  in  behalf  of  those  interests 
which  he  has  accounted  as  more  precious  than  his 
life. 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments 
on  the  first  of  October  was  226.  Since  that  time 
31  have  been  admitted,  and  56  discharged,  making 
the  total  number  at  the  present  tim2  201.  No 
pupils  are  received  from  other  than  the  New 
England  states,  unless  there  be  some  single 
exceptional  case;  inasmuch  as  we  are  under  virtual 
obligation  to  receive  all  suitable  New  England 
applicants,  who  usually  fill,  the  entire  available 
room. 

We  are  grieved  to  report  for  the  past  year  an 
unusual  amount  of  serious  and  fatal  illness.  Six 
of  our  pupils,  namely,  Lillie  B.  Edson,  aged  ten, 
Arthur  S.  Caswell,  twelve,  Albert  C.  Emery, 
twelve,  Lizzie  M.  Witt,  ten,  Charles  Richardson, 
eight,  and  Ethel  A.  Beman,  fourteen,  died  at  the 
City  Hospital,  whither  those  seized  with  diseases 
that  may  prove  contagious  are  always  removed, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  experienced  niu-sing  and 
attendance,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
inmates.  We  would  recognize  with  our  hearty 
thanks  the  uniform  and  assiduous  kindness  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  his  assistants 
to  such  of  our  pupils  as  have  been  under  their 
care. 

The  illness  on  our  premises  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  local  cause.  The  fatal  cases  were  from  five 
difierent  buildings,  and  in  every  instance  thorough 
examination  was  made  of  the  plumbing  and  drain- 
age, without  the  discovery  of  any  cause  of  danger. 
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The  illnesses  were  for  the  most  part  traceable 
the  epidemic  influenza  of  last  winter,  with 
measles  and  scarlatina,  which  prevailed  \ 
extensively  at  the  same  time.  Several  of 
worst  cases,  were  of  children  who  returned  ft 
the  Christmas  recess,  either  debilitated  by  sickc 
or  with  symptoms  of  disease  too  far  developed 
be  arrested.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  t 
congenital  blindness  is  oftener  than  not  connec 
with  a  feeble  constitution,  ill  fitted  to  resist  con 
gion  or  to  withstand  acute  disease. 

2.  The  School. 
There  has  been  no  essential  change  in 
methods  of  instruction,  which  cover  the  sai 
broad  and  varied  field  of  studies  and  of  exerci 
that  has  composed  the  generous  curriculum  of  i 
past  few  years.  The  education  here  is  liberal  a 
many-sided.  Physical  training,  on  a  judicious  s 
tem,  with  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  the  b< 
and  for  the  girls,  has  received  its  full  share  of  atb 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  bright,  healthful  fac 
and  the  natural  and  easy  carriage  of  the  pup 
With  this,  and  largely  through  this,  moral  culti 
and  good  manners,  cheerful  ways  of  mutual  servi 
obedience  to  teachers,  habits  of  industry,  !>< 
physical  and  mental,  have  been  manifest  with  f 
exceptions.  On  this  twofold  foundation  the  int 
lectual  discipline  has  been  practical,  enlargi 
to    the  mind,  far-reaching,   and  to   some   ext< 
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ideal,  —  that  is  to  say,  engaged  on  higher  themes 
of  study,  such  as  philosophy,  poetry,  history 
and  ethics.  There  is  always  one  class  or  more 
of  literary  history,  in  which  the  pupil's  power 
of  analysis  and  criticism  is  called  out  to  some 
extent.  The  practical  branches,  of  course,  are 
first  made  sure,  —  reading  from  raised  letters  or 
from  the  Braille  points,  writing,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic;  these,  and  whatever  special  parts  of 
education,  as  particularly  music,  are  indispensable 
to  the  self-supporting  power  of  the  pupil  when  he 
graduates  into  the  busy  world.  In  geography 
these  pupils  are  remarkably  proficient,  picking  out 
from  dissecting  maps  countries  and  places  as  they 
are  called  [for,  describing  their  distinctive  feat- 
ures, physical,  political  and  social,  and  telling  the 
capitals  of  states  and  kingdoms  with  quick  cer- 
tainty. The  gift  of  speech,  too,  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, so  that,  in  reading  aloud,  or  in  declamation 
or  recital,  a  habit  of  distinct,  well-modulated 
utterance  prevails,  as  any  one  must  have  per- 
ceived who  has  attended  one  of  our  annual 
"  commencements." 

The  loss  of  sight  is  largely  compensated  by 
a  quickened  sense  of  hearing.  To  melody  and 
harmony  the  ears  of  the  blind  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive, and  therefore  music  is  a  favorite  study  and 
pursuit  with  them.  This  beautiful  art  has  ever 
ranked  among  the  most  prominent  branches  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  as  a  solace  and  pure  source 
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of  happiness,  as  a  refining  moral  influence,  and  as 
a  future  self-supporting  occupation.  The  large 
corps  of  musical  instructors,  still  under  the  faith- 
ful, able  and  judicious  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  who  is  himself  blind,  and  with  the  aid  of 
seeing  music-readers,  have  done  excellent  and  sat- 
isfactory work.  The  field  embraced  in  the  scheme 
of  musical  instruction  was  sufliciently  described 
in  our  last  report  as  follows:  — 

In  chorus  and  solo  siDging;  in  pianoforte  and  organ  play- 
ing ;  in  the  practice  of  the  violin,  the  clarinet,  flute  and  various 
brass  instruments,  as  shown  in  the  correct,  tuneful,  tasteful 
performances  of  the  well-filled  band ;  in  the  theory  of  music, 
the  writing  and  analysis  of  harmony,  with  some  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  counterpoint  through  the  study  and  practice, 
both  vocally  and  instrumentally,  of  a  number  of  Bach's  four- 
part  chorals,  —  the  standard  of  attainment  is  continually 
rising. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  with  some  satisfaction  and 
some  pride,  that  at  this  institution  the  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach  lies  so  largely  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  musical  education.  More  wholesome 
and  nutritious  pabulum  could  not  be  administered. 
Technically,  it  ensures  sound  and  true  artistic 
habits,  while  it  is  a  safeguard  against  frivolous 
and  false  taste,  counteracting  the  idle  and  capri- 
cious fashions  of  the  day.  Art  becomes  a  thing 
of  conscience,  a  religion,  under  such  a  master. 
The  smaller  compositions  of  Bach  for  the  piano, 
sometimes  with  a  violin  part,  preludes  and  fugues 
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from  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  inventions, 
minuets,  gavottes,  arias,  etc.,  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  musical  daily  bread  of  these  young 
pupils.  They  play  them  from  memory;  they 
evidently  enjoy  them,  and  they  will  not  easily 
forget  them;  they  carry  them  as  an  unfailing 
standard  with  them  into  the  musical  life  before 
them. 

The  tuning  of  pianos,  and  even  the  regulation 
and  repair  of  instruments,  is  still  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  the  pupils,  under  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith.  They  are  employed  in 
not  a  few  private  families,  where  their  work  gives 
satisfaction;  and  all  the  pianos  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  are  still  kept  in  tune,  as  they 
have  been  for  several  years  past,  by  pupils  and 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

"We  are  happy  to  say,  the  faithful  and  efficient 
corps  of  instructors  in  our  school  continues  still 
in  service,  with  only  two  exceptions.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Allen,  who  had  been  head  teacher  in  the  boys' 
department  for  two  years,  and  who  filled  that 
responsible  place  to  general  satisfaction,  resigned 
it  during  the  summer  vacation,  to  accept  a  more 
remunerative  position  in  the  Philadelphia  school ; 
and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Ida  J.  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  a  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  important  position 
has  been  held  before  by  a  lady,  for  a  number  of 
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years,  in  the  person  of  that  highly  esteemed  and 
most  efficient  teacher,  Miss  Julia  K.  Gilman. 
Miss  Kate  F.  Gibbs,  also  a  teacher  in  the  boys' 
department  for  two  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  enter  Cornell  University.  Her  place 
has  been  filled  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  McMaster,  a 
graduate  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  and 
a  teacher  of  several  years'  experience.  Quarterly 
examinations  of  the  school  have  been  held,  as 
required  by  the  by-laws,  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  been  satisfactory. 

Except  as  before  specified,  all  of  last  year's 
teachers  and  officers  will  continue  to  render  their 
services  to  the  institution,  as  some  of  them  have 
already  done  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century* 
Their  efficiency  and  faithfulness  are  evidenced 
more  strongly  by  their  long  tenures  in  office,  than 
could  be  done  by  any  formal  encomiums. 

3.  Commencement  Exercises. 
These  were  held  as  usual  in  Tremont  Temple, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  3,  1890,  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding.  Never  was  more  interest  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  which  filled  every  part 
of  the  great  hall,  and  never  were  the  exercises 
better  calculated  to  excite  that  interest.  Com- 
pared with  former  years,  there  was  little  in  the 
form  of  addresses  or  speech  making.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  children  spoke  for  themselves,  more 
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eloquently  and  more  persuasively.  Six  young 
men  graduated;  no  young  women.  The  names  of 
the  graduates  are,  Charles  Benaiah  Bowen,  John 
Bumham,  Clarence  Ernest  Hawkes,  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  Henry  Merritt  and  Michael  J.  Shea. 
The  exercises  were  not  confined  to  the  graduates, 
but  served  for  illustration  and  example  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  school,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  most  advanced  pupils,  including  the  larger 
portion  of  the  kindergarten.  They  were,  how- 
ever, limited  by  the  stem  rule  of  time,  and  had 
to  be  S.0  few  and  so  short  as  to  awaken  a  vain 
appetite  for  more.  This  was  the  appetizfing 
programme:  — 

Part  I.  —  After  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in 
Gt  minor  by  Bach,  very  creditably  played  by  John 
Bumham,  there  followed:  — 

1.  One  of  those  astonishing  exercises  in  geog- 
raphy, by  Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank  G.  Baker 
and  Lawrence  Mannix.  2.  A  brilliant  perform- 
ance by  the  band,  larger  and  more  fully  equipped 
than  ever  before,  of  a  military  overture,  by  no 
means  easy,  — "  Tambour  der  Garde,''  by  A.  E. 
Titl.  3.  Reading  by  the  touch  by  two  little  girls, 
Alice  M.  Bannon  and  Edith  M.  Thomas,  —  the  lat- 
ter a  highly  gifted,  interesting  pupil  of  the  kinder- 
garten, who  is  not  only  blind,  but  also  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  is  making  rapid  progress,  having 
at  command  a  larger  vocabulary  of  words   than 
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answers  for  the  uses  of  many  full-grown  seeing 
persons.  Their  task  was  charmingly  performed. 
4.  Exercises  in  anatomy,  by  Harry  E.  Mozea- 
lous,  who  pointed  out  upon  a  human  skeleton, 
with  unfailing  accuracy  and  promptness,  all  the 
bones  in  the  human  frame,  and  described  their 
functions  and  relations.  5.  Solo  for  clarinet, 
"Luisa  di  Montfort,"  op.  82,  by  Bergson,  exe- 
cuted in  good  tone,  style  and  taste,  by  John.  F. 
Morrison.  6.  Essay,  "  The  Future  of  the  Colored 
Man,"  written  and  delivered  by  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes. 

Part  II.  —  1.  Modelling  in  clay,  an  illustra- 
tion, done  before  the  audience,  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  some  sixteen  or  more,  of  what  was  set 
down  as  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters."  This  was 
very  quaint  and  clever,  showing  much  plastic 
facility  in  their  small  fingers,  and  excited  great 
amusement  and  applause.  While  the  modelling 
went  on,  there  began,  to  save  time :  2.  Gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill.  The  charming,  simple 
uniforms,  sure  and  even  steps  and  well-timed 
movements  of  the  little  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as 
the  soldierlike  march  and  evolutions  and  the  si- 
multaneous handling  of  the  muskets  of  the  older 
boys,  under  their  gallant  colonel,  won  unstinted 
approbation.  3.  Solo  for  violin,  a  Fantaisie  of 
De  Beriot,  by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  was  neatly  and 
musically  rendered.      4.     A   chorus     for    female 
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voices,  "  Hither,  Fairies,  trip ! "  by  TiiUy,  was  very 
sweetly  sung,  the  voices  blending  well,  and  the 
ensemble  marred  by  no  harsh,  shrill  sounds.  5. 
Presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  six  graduates,  by 
the  Kev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  in  a  few 
pertinent,  impressive  words,  full  of  sympathy,  of 
good  advice  and  benediction,  as  follows:  — 

My  Young  Friends :  —  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  perform- 
ing this  office  for  you.  I  wish  that  our  friends  here  could 
know  what  these  diplomas  mean,  how  much  they  mean,  what  a 
large  amount  of  faithful  work  they  represent.  One  can  hardly 
know,  who  has  not  been  somewhat  familiar  with  your  school, 
how  much  work  has  been  done  for  you  and  by  you.  And  you 
have  not  only  gained  the  valuable  knowledge  that  has  been 
imparted  to  you,  but,  in  the  very  work  that  it  has  cost  you, 
your  whole  mind  has  been  constantly  strengthened,  your  work- 
ing power  has  been  enlai*ged  and  ripened.  Whatever  you 
undei1;ake  to  do,  you  are  fitted  for  it,  not  only  by  your  educa- 
tion, but  by  the  work  that  your  edncation  has  cost  you.  You 
are  able  to  do  whatever  you  do,  well,  thoroughly,  faithfully. 

And  let  me  say  to  you,  first  of  all,  do  not  count  that  educa- 
tion as  finished,  but  improve  every  opportunity  that  you  have, 
to  learn  more  and  to  grow  in  the  very  direction  in  which  your 
teachers  have  led  you.  Some  of  you  wUl  have  opportunities 
for  reading.  I  wish  that  you  all  might  have  them  and  cultivate 
them.  But  there  are  vai'ious  other  ways  in  which  we  can  learn  : 
you  can  learn  from  conversation,  and  by  keeping  your  minds 
and  your  ears  open  all  the  time  to  whatever  can  be  of  service 
to  you. 

Remember,  too,  whatever  you  undertake  to  do,  to  show  that 
you  are  thorough  in  your  work ;  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
those  for  whom  you  do  it,  but  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  may 
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be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  day  by  day,  *'  I  have  done  what  I 
ought  to  have  done.  I  have  finished  the  day's  work."  Con- 
sider no  work  done,  that  is  not  the  very  best  you  can  do.  And, 
above  all,  remember  to  be  pure  and  true  and  honest  and  kind 
and  generous. 

You  have  learned  of  Him  who,  when  on  earth,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  May  he  open  the  eyes  of  your  minds  and 
souls,  BO  that  you  can  see  all  his  divine  loveliness  and  beauty, 
and  that  you  may  earnestly  desire  to  be  like  him,  and  to  grow 
more  and  more  like  him.  Then  will  you  have  done  all,  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  in  this  world,  and  the  best  work  that  can  be 
done  for  time  and  for  eternity.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  diplomas.  May  God  bless  you  and  keep 
you,  and  make  you  truly  his,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

To  close  all  musically,  and  with  music  of  the 
best,  that  noble  and  inspiring  choral  of  mixed 
voices,  with  the  four  parts  supported  by  in- 
struments, of  Bach,  "How  brightly  shines  the 
Morning  Starl'^  {"Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Mor- 
gensteml^^),  which  rang  out  with  a  very  rich, 
impressive  sound. 

That  afternoon  will  be  remembered,  and  future 
returns  of  these  "  commencements "  will  be 
eagerly  anticipated.  We  may  add  that  that 
most  gifted  and  most  interesting  and  attractive 
child  from  Alabama,  who  has  developed  so  re- 
markably, in  spite  of  the  loss  from  infancy  of 
sight,  speech  and  hearing,  Helen  Keller,  who, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  during  a  large  part  of 
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the  year,  was  present  on  the  stage,  but  took 
no  active  part  in  the  commencement  exercises, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  her  many  friends, 
and  of  hundreds  who  were  curious  to  witness 
her  acquirements  for  the  first  time.  And  yet, 
although  she  took  no  formal  part,  and  was  not 
on  the  programme,  hers  was  really  the  leading 
r61e  throughout  the  exhibition.  It  was  entirely 
private,  but  observed  of  all.  For,  so  lively  was 
her  eager  conversation  (through  the  medium  of 
her  teacher's  fingers)  with  friends,  trustees,  etc., 
sitting  near  her;  so  intense  her  interest  in  what 
was  going  on;  so  beaming  with  enthusiasm  her 
fair  face;  so  expressive  and  incessant  her  gesticu- 
lation,—  that  hardly  for  a  moment  could  she 
escape  the  close  attention  of  the  audience  before 
her. 

4.    Finances. 

The  financial  result  of  the  year  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows;  the  treasurer's  report  will  give  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail :  — 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1889, f  62,246  79 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  ,        .        181,224  72 


1193,471  61 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,    ....        133,056  16 


Balance, 160,415  35 

The    institution    has   lived   within  its   income, 
and  has  received,  in  addition  to  numerous  small 
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donations  which  are  considerable  in  the  aggregate, 
the  sum  of  $2,000  in  legacies,  received  from  the 
estate  of  Grace  H.  Blanchard.  Strict  economy 
has  been  practised,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  the  health  of  the  household,  and  the  indis- 
pensable repairs  permitted. 

5-    Harms  Fund. 

It  seems  desirable  to  correct  an  erroneous  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  charities'  hand-books,  to  the 
effect  that  the  institution  has  a  fund  of  f  S0,000, 
for  the  relief  of  destitute  blind  people  outside  of 
the  institution.  By  the  will  of  Charlotte  Harris, 
$80,000  was  left  to  the  institution  in  1877;  but  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  bequeathed  were  so 
vaguely  expressed  that  the  supreme  court  was 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  will;  and  it  decreed 
"that  one-third  of  the  income  (of  $80,000)  in  each 
year  be  set  apart  for  the  out-door  relief  of  those 
destitute  persons  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight, 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  or  to  become 
self-supporting;  and  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
this  relief,  preference  be  given  to  those  who  are 
inhabitants  of  the  Charlestown  district  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  are  advanced  in  years."  The 
remaining  income  was  to  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

In  accordance  with  this  decree,  fourteen  persons 
are   receiving  aid  from  this   income;  and  nearly 
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twenty    additional    applications    are    on  file    for 
assistance,  as  vacancies  may  occur  in  the  list. 

The  acting  director  has  personally  visited  all  of 
these  beneficiaries  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  investigated  their  condition  and  needs.  All 
the  information  obtainable  about  each  recipient  is 
kept  on  file,  in  order  that  the  assistance  may  be 
given  to  those  most  worthy,  as  well  as  most 
destitute. 

6.    Rkpatrs  and  Improvements. 

The  board  of  trustees  having  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $6,000  for  this  purpose,  the  exterior  of  the 
main  building  in  South  Boston  has  been  painted 
during  the  summer  vacation,  together  with  all  of 
its  surroimding  fences.  The  balconies  were  fo\ind 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  in  several  places, 
owing  to  the  rotting  away  of  the  sills,  which  were 
concealed  from  sight;  and  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly repaired,  certain  sections  having  been 
almost  wholly  replaced  by  new  material.  The 
wooden  balustrade  on  the  roof,  which  was  fifty- 
four  years  old,  was  in  danger  of  being  blown  off*, 
and  it  was  entirely  removed.  A  simple,  yet  neat, 
three-railed  iron  fence  has  taken  its  place. 

Thirty  of  the  rooms,  which  were  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  two  large  connecting  halls,  have 
been  completely  renovated. 

The  gravelly  slope  west  of  the  main  building. 
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between  that  and  the  cottages  for  girls,  has  been 
seeded  down,  and  has  become  a  beautiful  lawn  of 
white  clover,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  small 
boys,  who  have  it  for  a  playground. 

7-      PBIXTIXa  FOR    THE   BlIND. 

Our  press  has  done  fully  its  usual  amount  of 
good  work,  under  the  continued  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Reardon,  who,  though  no  longer 
a  resident  on  our  ground,  has  generously  given 
us  his  valuable  services.  There  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  "Little  Ones^  Story  Book;" 
the  "Story  of  Patsy,"  provided  by  a  donation 
from  Miss  E.  S.  Howes;  "The  Peasant  and  the 
Prince; "  "  The  Blind  Brother; "  "  Stray  Chords; " 
"Little  Women,"  volumes  L,  IL  and  m.;  and  a 
Braille  primer;  also,  of  music,  in  raised  type, 
"Exercises  in  Harmony,"  Heller's  Progressive 
Studies,"  "  Vocal  Exercises,"  and  Cramer's  Piano 
Studies." 

8.  Workshop  for  ADuiiTS. 
During  the  past  year  twenty-two  persons  were 
employed  in  the  workshop,  and  of  these  twenty- 
one  are  still  employed  there.  With  a  view  of 
increasing  the  work  of  this  department  and  the 
number  of  those  who  may  find  employment  in  it, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Howard,  late  a  teacher  in  the  boys' 
work  department,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
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both  the  shop  and  the  store.  He  is  well  fitted  for 
the  place,  is  a  good  business  man,  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  done  in 
the  shop,  and  is  himself  an  upholsterer  of  the  first 
class.  This  branch  of  manufacture  he  has  already 
established  in  the  boys'  department,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  the  most  hopeful  industry  for  the 
adults  connected  with  the  institution. 


9.    Deaths  of  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  we  have 
lost  by  death  during  the  past  year:  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  distinguished  by  a  life  of 
skilled  and  faithful  educational  work;  James  H. 
Blake,  who  has  left  the  memory  of  a  kind  heart 
and  a  generous  life ;  Cyrus  Brewer,  who  has  been 
of  essential  service  in  various  business  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  institution;  John  Tem- 
pieman  Coolidge,  of  a  family  of  liberal  givers; 
James  E.  English,  late  governor  of  Connecticut; 
Photius  Fisk,  a  veteran  and  much  esteemed  chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  Navy;  Robert  B.  Forbes, 
whose  philanthropy  won  for  him  a  foremost  place 
among  the  best  men  of  his  time;  Benjamin  God- 
dard,  a  liberally  educated  and  liberal  minded 
merchant;  William  W.  Hoppin  of  Providence; 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  to  whom  the  land  of  his 
exile  was  as  his  native  soil;  William  D.  Pickman, 
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honored  and  beloved  equally  in  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  in  that  of  his  adoption ;  and  Henry  J.  Steere 
and^Benjamin  Thurston,  both  of  Providence. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.   DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr., 
JOSEPH  B.    GLOVER, 
J.   THEODORE  HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.   PERKINS, 
WILLIAM  L.   RICHARDSON, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees. 
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THE  EEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


'*  The  wave  is  breaking  on  tlie  siiore, 
The  echo  fading  from  the  chime ; 
Again  the  shadow  moveth  o*er 
The  dial-plate  of  time." 

Whittikr. 

To  THB  Board  of  Trustees. 

Oentlemen:  —  My  long  vacation  has  come  to 
an  end,  —  a  vacation  which  was  kindly  and  gra- 
ciously granted  to  me  by  your  board,  in  order 
that  I  might  obtain  some  rest  and  seek  the  recovery 
of  my  health;  therefore  I  now -resume  the  duties 
of  my  office  with  renewed  strength,  and  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  many  favors  which  I 
have  received  at  your  hands- 

But,  returning  to  my  post  so  late  in  the  season, 
I  have  not  the  requisite  time  and  materials  to  write 
the  customary  report  of  the  director  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  nor  to  give  a  full  account  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  left  undone  in  the  course 
of  that  period.  Hence  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  will  dwell  also  upon  some  of  its  special 
features. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state, 
that  during  the  past  year  the  usual   order  and 
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goveniment  of  the  school  have  been  maintained 
without  any  interruption,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  and  their  progi'ess  in  the  several 
branches  of  their  education  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  Past  Year's  Enrollment. 

•*  Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms." 

Milton. 

Owing  to  several  causes  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  especially  on  account  of  the  removal 
from  our  list  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
pupils  by  death,  graduation,  or  dismissal  for  lack 
of  fitness,  the  present  enrollment  of  names,  instead 
of  an  increase,  shows  a  slight  diminution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution in  its  various  departments,  as  pupils,  teach- 
ers, employes  and  work  men  and  women,  was 
226.  Since  then  31  have  been  admitted  and  56 
have  been  discharged,  making  the  total  number 
at  present  201.  Of  these,  154  are  in  the  school 
proper  at  South  Boston,  26  in  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Phiin,  and  21  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment for  adult^' 

The  first  chiss  includes  138  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  as  pupils,  13  teachers  and  other  officers, 
and  3  domestics.  Of  the  pupils,  there  are  now  126 
in  actual  attendance,  12  being  temporarily  absent 
on  account  of  ill  health,  or  from  other  causes. 
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The  second  class  comprises  25  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  one  music  teacher;  and  the  third  21  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

YlSITS   TO    THE   EUROPEAX   INSTITUTIONS. 

"/ZoAAcJy  dvQpQjTtGjy  iSev  adrea  kcxt  v6ov  eyvcoJ^ 

Homer. 

The  first  step  taken  towards  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  by  its  illustrious  founder  was  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  This  he  undertook,  in 
the  autumn  of  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing, through  intelligent  examination  and  careful 
investigation,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
modes  of  management  then  in  use  in  the  European 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  blind.  He  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  their  directors  and 
instructors  in  arranging  a  suitable  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  institution  which  he  had  been  asked 
to  call  into  being.  In  embarking  in  this  enter- 
prise, he  entered  upon  a  field  of  new  and  hitherto 
unfamiliar  labor.  He  had  not  the  least  preparation 
for  it,  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  its  require- 
ments; but  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  it  both  by 
nature  and  experience.  For  nearly  ten  years  he 
had  wandered  from  clime  to  clime,  and,  to  use 
Chapman's  rendering  of  the  passage  of  Homer 
livhich  stands  at  the  head  of  this  section,  — 

•*  The  cities  of  a  world  of  nations 
With  all  their  manners,  minds  and  fashions, 
He  saw  and  knew." 
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Dr.  Howe  was  gifted  with  a  high  degree  of 
clear-mindedness,  keenness  of  observation,  sound 
judgment  and  originality  of  thought.  Moreover, 
his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  root  of  things,  and 
to  find  out  their  exact  value  or  want  of  value, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  mental  charac- 
teristics. Above  all,  there  was  in  his  intellectual 
fabric  a  natural  acumen,  a  power  of  great  insight, 
which  discerned,  analyzed,  sifted,  measured  and 
weighed  everything  that  came  to  his  notice. 
These  qualities  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad;  to  "  take  the  com,  and  leave 
the  chaff  behind ; "  to  avoid  what  seemed  to  him 
injurious  and  objectionable,  and  to  accept  what 
was  useful  and  beneficial.  Thus  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  scheme  of  education  which  was 
original  in  some  respects  and  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  old  world,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
broader  and  wider  in  its  scope,  more  liberal  in 
its  principles,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  special  requirements  of  the  recipients  of  its 
benefits,  than  any  in   existence. 

This  plan  was  calculated  to  free  the  blind  from 
the  chains  of  the  traditional  prejudices  and 
humiliating  practices  of  the  past,  to  afford  them 
opportunities  for  the  full  development  of  their 
faculties  and  capacities,  thus  giving  them  educa- 
tional privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  seeing 
children,  to  equip  them  for  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  life,  so  that  they  might  become 
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useful  and  independent  members  of  the  communi- 
ties to  which  .they  belonged,  and  to  raise  their 
social  and  moral  status  in  every  way.  He  labored 
with  great  assiduity  and  consummate  skill  in  this 
field,  and  the  results  of  his  work  stand  as  an  ever- 
lastiBg  monument  to  his  genius  and  sagacity. 
His  system  has  served  as  a  model  in  the  organi- 
zation of  all  American  institutions,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  improvement  in  not  a  few  of  those 
of  Europe.  Self-reliance,  which,  like  Jacob's 
ladder,  leads  to  high  regions,  was  uppermost  in  his 
dreams,  and  he  insisted  upon  its  importance  with 
tremendous  emphasis.  His  success  was  truly 
remarkable.  In  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  his 
aspirations,  however,  he  spared  no  effort.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  achievements.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  people  who  hold  a  silver  piece 
so  close  to  their  eyes  that  it  seems  as  large  as  the 
moon,  and  shuts  the  latter  from  their  sight. 
Instead  of  fiLxing  his  gaze  on  what  had  already 
been  accomplished,  he  took  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive outlook  over  the  whole  field  of  action 
In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  forgot  what  was 
behind,  and  reached  out  to  what  was  still  before 
him.  His  studies  with  regard  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  their  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  were  constant  and 
thorough,  and  he  was  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
something  better.  Besides  his  first  visit  to  the 
[European    institutions,    he    made    a  second   one 
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in  1844,  a  third  in  1850,  and  a  fourth  and  last  one 
in  1867.  He  was  also  a  regular  reader  of  their 
reports. 

In  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  I  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps. 

About  twenty  months  ago  my  health  seemed 
to  be  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
necessary  for  me  a  speedy  relief  from  duty  and 
a  change  of  scene;  and  you  graciously  proposed 
that  I  should  take  a  vacation  of  a  year,  or  more, 
if  need  be.  I  made  the  preparatory  arrangements 
accordingly  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  18th  of  June,  1889.  While  there 
I  devoted  a  large  share  of  my  time  to  making 
myself  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and  with  the  condition  of  those  who 
had  been  taught  or  trained  in  them,  without  any 
regard  to  my  recess  or  holiday;  for  I  believe, 
with  Virgil,  that  "it  is  allowed,  by  laws  divine 
and  human,  that  we  may  perform  some  works 
even  on  festal  days." 

''Qaippe  etiam  festls  guaedam  exercere  diebus 
Fas  et  jura  slnunt.'* 

I  visited  schools,  asylums  and  homes  for  the 
blind,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Austria  and  the  German  emigre.  I 
saw  the  principal  institutions  in  each  of  these 
countries,  besides   many  less   important    ones    in 
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several  of  them.  I  visited  thirty  establishments 
in  all.  I  was  cordially  received  everywhere.  My 
fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind  m^  my  inquiries  in  a  most  kindly  spirit, 
and  afforded  me  proper  facilities  for  thorough 
investigation  and  critical  examination  of  their 
work.  For  these  attentions,  and  for  all  cordial 
greetings  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren 
abroad,  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks.  To  many 
of  them  I  am  also  indebted  for  their  annual 
reports,  and  to  several  for  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  a  common 
interest.  Some  of  these  documents  I  should  have 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  in  any 
other  way. 

Eager  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  institutions,  I  sought 
every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  organization,  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  derive  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port; to  learn  the  particulars  of  their  management 
and  operation;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any 
improvements  they  had  made,  and  to  gather  for 
our  own  school  all  the  benefits  which  a  careful 
survey  of  their  workings  could  affbrd,  earnestly 
seeking  — 

*'  By  foreign  arts  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
Enlarge  my  notions,  and  my  views  extend." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give,  at  some  future  time,  a 
detailed   account   of  the   various    institutions    in 
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Europe.  Touching  briefly  upon  the  history  of 
their  origin  and  upon  their  different  forms  of 
government,  I  intend  to  dwell  on  the  special  feat- 
ures and  main  characteristics  of  their  Work;  on 
the  nature  of  their  environment,  and  the  effects  of 
the  social  and  political  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them;  on  the  facts  and 
figures  elicited  by  my  inquiries,  and  on  the  results 
of  my  observations.  At  present  I  am  compelled 
to  confine  myself  to  some  general  remarks. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  these  institu- 
tions have  increased  both  in  number  and  in  extent 
and  variety  of  means  of  instruction.  In  many  of 
them  some  of  the  old  methods  have  been  revised 
and  improved,  or  discarded  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  In  others,  measures  have  been  taken  for 
embossing  books  and  constructing  apparatus  of 
different  kinds;  while  in  not  a  few  more  attention 
is  now  paid  to  the  systematic  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical  capacities  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  pupils,  than 
ever  before.  All  things  being  considered,  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  no  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  toward  preparing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  sightless  persons  committed  to 
their  charge  to  become  intelligent,  useful,  happy, 
and  in  every  way  estimable  men  and  women  and 
citizens.  The  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  is  more  or  less  cultivated  in  all  European 
countries.    With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Italy, 
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where  mendicancy  in  general  displays  a  shocking 
and  disgusting  spectacle,  the  loss  of  vision  is  no 
longer  tacitly  understood  to  be  linked  with  beg- 
gary, as  was  formerly  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
a  strong  belief  in  the  dignity  and  capacity  for 
happiness  of  every  member  of  the  human  family, 
whatever  his  bodily  defects  may  be,  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  steadily,  and  the  right  of  all  children 
to  receive  an  education  has  been  recognized  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  is  truly  encouraging. 
The  signs  of  an  advance  all  along  the  line  are 
unmistakable. 

This  change  is  largely  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  age,  as  well  as  to  the  good  sense  and 
ability  of  the  men  who,  during  succeeding  gen- 
erations, have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

But,  while  I  acknowledge  with  unreserved 
pleasure  the  gains  and  the  progress  thus  far  made, 
both  from  a  moral  and  practical  point  of  view,  I 
am  free  to  confess,  that,  in  some  essential  respects, 
the  institutions  in  Europe  are  quite  inferior  to 
those  in  America.  They  neither  furnish  the  best 
literary  advantages  nor  the  most  salutary  and  sub- 
stantial mental  enrichment.  They  are  scantily 
supplied  with  publications  in  raised  print,  and 
with  the  necessary  educational  appliances  and 
tangible  apparatus.  They  do  not  afford  to  the 
recipients  of  their  benefits  the  means  for  a  broad 
culture,  and  the   passport  to  true   manhood    and 
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womanhood.  They  are  stinted  in  their  provision 
of  the  means  for  jEsthetie  development,  and  the 
acquisition  of  eeientific  knowledge.  Their  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  attainment  is  lower  than  ours, 
while,  with  regard  to  mechanical  work,  it  is  higher. 
Fairly  judged  and  justly  characterized,  they  may 
be  considered  as  fields  of  industrial  occupation, 
rather  than  of  mental  pursuits  and  professional 
callings,  —  as  training-places  for  handicrafts,  and 
not  as  factories  of  scholarship.  The  development 
of  manual  dexterity  in  the  pupils  is  the  highest 
merit  which  they  can  claim,  as  all  thoughtful 
observers  agree.  The  difference  between  the 
European  and  the  American  establishments  for  the 
blind  may  be  thus  summed  up:  the  former  have 
striven  to  produce  skilful  laborers,  while  the  latter 
have  endeavored  to  make  of  their  scholars  intelli- 
gent men  and  women.  Both  these  systems  are 
open  to  criticism ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  cariying  mental  development 
to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  European 
institutions  are  well  supplied  both  with  accom- 
modations and  with  convenient  appliances  for 
instruction  and  work.  Of  the  various  trades  in 
which  the  blind  are  engaged,  the  following  are 
the  principal  ones:  the  making  of  baskets, 
brushes,  brooms,  mats  and  bedding.  Chair- 
caning  is  successfully  taught  in  most  of  the 
shoi)S.     In  particular  localities,  some  other  articles 
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are  made,  for  which  the  neighborhood  affords  a 
good  market,  or  makes  a  special  demand.  The 
favorite  occupation  in  most  of  the  schools  is  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  baskets.  The  latter 
are  extensively  used  in  Germany  and  Italy  for 
many  purposes  for  which  wooden  and  paper  boxes 
are  employed  in  this  country.  They  are  there- 
fore sold  at  remunerative  prices;  while  the  mak- 
ing of  brushes  pays  fairly  well  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Prussia,  in  Saxony  and  in  Bohemia.  Germany 
surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  care  which  she 
bestows  upon  the  blind  who  have  learned  their 
trades  at  the  various  institutions  and  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  or  at  least  to  their  native 
places.  By  a  methodical  system  of  supervision 
and  assistance,  unknown  to  England  and  America, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  old  pupils  are  enabled 
to  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
This  arrangement  is  admirable  in  every  respect, 
and  we  earnestly  wish  that  it  might  be  introduced 
in  all  the  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  parts 
of  this  country,  thus  replacing  those  gigantic 
monstrosities,  which  are  dignified  by  the  names  of 
"industrial  homes,"  but  which,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  are  destined  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  by  segregating 
them  from  general  society,  and  gathering  them 
under  one  and  the  same  roof,  instead  of  scattering 
them  among  seeing  people. 

With  regard  to  the  homes  or  asylums  for  the 
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blind  in  which  the  means  for  mere  physical  exis- 
tence are  supplied,  without  any  provision  for  work 
by  the  hands  or  for  employment  of  the  mind,  I 
have  nothing  favorable  or  new  to  say.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  they  are  simply  almshouses  for  sightless 
persons,  with  all  the  bad  features  which  are  in- 
herent in  such  establishments,  and  which  are 
rendered  intensely  objectionable  by  the  fact  that 
the  inmates  are  victims  of  a  common  infirmity. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  commend  their  con- 
tinuance, and  their  existence  should  be  no  longer 
tolerated.  On  the  contrary,  their  abolition  is 
demanded  by  the  promptings  of  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense alike,  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
philanthropy,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  social  science 
gained  by  long  and  varied  experience.  Devoid  of 
all  means  for  the  employment  and  occupation  of 
the  time  of  their  inhabitants,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  inducements  to  energy  and  incentives  to  activ- 
ity, these  places  are  veritable  nests  of  indolence 
and  idleness,  and  the  manifold  evils  resulting 
therefrom.  They  are  this  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  no  hyperbole  to  characterize  them  as  gloomy 
and  cheerless  abodes,  rather  than  as  decent  homes 
for  human  beings.  The  majority  of  their  inmates 
cannot  but  be  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot  in  life.  They  no  doubt  think  with  Pope,  that 
they  — 

*'  Wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe.** 
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The  sharp  criticisms  and  severe  comments  made 
on  these  institutions  by  Dr.  Howe  and  others  are 
not  imjust  in  any  way.  Yerily,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  which  provoked  these  remarks, 
they  seem  mild  and  tame.  Last  May,  when  I 
visited  the  Ospizio  per  i  ciechi  poveri  dei  S.  8. 
Ghiiseppe  e  Lucia^  in  Naples,  and  saw  a  number 
of  aged  men  clad  in  filthy  rags,  herded  in  damp 
and  ill-ventilated  quarters,  suffering  with  rheu- 
matism and  with  all  sorts  of  aches  to  which  the 
human  flesh  is  heir,  and  surrounded  by  everything 
that  was  dismal  and  dreary,  I  was  so  distressed 
by  the  sight  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
restrain  myself  from  saying,  with  due  emphasis, 
that,  if  the  rear  part  of  the  building  could  be 
swept  away  by  fire  or  by  some  other  destructive 
agency  without  any  loss  of  life  among  the  inmates, 
its  ruin,  instead  of  being  a  calamity  or  a  misfortune, 
would  be  a  real  benefit  to  suffering  humanity. 
Passing  from  a  dark  and  chilly  dining-hall  to 
some  sunless  and  crowded  dormitories,  which 
were  filled  with  foul  air,  and  whose  walls  and 
ceilings  were  dripping  with  moisture,  I  noticed  a 
number  of  decrepit  persons  lying  in  their  beds 
half-naked,  or  sitting  in  a  corner  and  groaning.  I 
asked  the  oflBicer  who  accompanied  me  in  my  tour 
whether  most  of  these  poor  people  were  not  sub- 
ject to  neuralgia  and  to  all  sorts  of  excruciating 
pains.  "Oh,  yes,  sir,''  answered  he,  promptly; 
"but  the   institution   employs   a    physician,   who 
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attends  to  their  ailments  and  prescribes  for  their 
cure."  This  reply,  given  amid  such  horrible  sur- 
roundings, sounded  like  mockery.  The  tone  of 
the  speaker  and  the  promptness  with  which  he 
made  this  answer  showed  that  my  question  had 
touched  a  very  tender  and  weak  point. 

Internatioxal  Coxgre^s  held  in  Paris. 

**  You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well." 

Shakespearr. 

The  International  Congress  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  met  during  the  first 
week  in  August,  1889,  at  the  national  institution 
for  young  sightless  persons,  in  Paris*.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  assembly  were  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  delegates  in  attend- 
ance, representing  various  establishments  for  the 
blind  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hussia, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Great  Britain  and  North  and 
South  America.  Of  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
the  Germans  alone  figured  by  their  absence. 
Their  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  dis- 
couraged and  hindered  from  sending  exhibits  to 
the  grandest  and  most  glorious  of  all  the  indus- 
trial and  i)acific  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  —  the  universal  exposition  of  1889.  Xor 
were  their  scholars  and  i^hilanthropists  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  numerous 
scientific,  educational  and  benevolent  gatherings, 
which  took  place  in  Paris  during  the  summer  of 
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that  year.  The  imperial  veto  forbidding  any 
German  oflScials  to  take  part  in  the  various  aa- 
Bemblies,  which  were  outgrowths  of  the  exposition, 
was  couched  in  language  too  plain  to  admit  of 
any  misinterpretation.  No  doubt  many  Germans 
would  have  liked  to  attend  the  philanthropic 
meetings  held  at  Paris,  but  the  tyranny  of  their 
government  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  Such 
proceedings  could  not  meet  with  the  approval  and 
sympathy  of  the  man  of  fire  and  iron,  who  in- 
dulges in  vulgar  hatred  against  everything  that 
comes  from  France,  and  who  is  incapable  of  shed- 
ding tears  to  — 

'*  humanize  the  flints  whereon  he  treads." 

Bismark's  bold  and  harsh  policy  fell  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  and  pernicious  frost  on  the  tender  plants 
of  philosophy  and  humanity,  causing  their  gradual 
withering  and  decay,  and  has  lodged  in  their  place 
a  giant  militarism,  which,  like  the  devil-fish 
described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  "  Toilers  of  the 
Sea,"  has  twisted  its  sharp  elongated  tentacles 
around  the  body  of  every  European  nation,  great 
or  small,  fastened  its  innumerable  suckers  in  their 
flesh,  and  is  now  drinking  their  life  blood.  As  in 
the  proximity  of  the  octopus  —  the  sombre  demon 
of  the  water,  watching  with  sinister  patience  in  the 
dusk  —  "no  bird  would  brood,  no  egg  would 
burst  to  life,  no  flower  would  dare  to  open,  no 
heart  to  love,  no   spirit  to   soar,"  so,  under  the 
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sway  of  Bismark's  diabolical  creation,  the  com- 
mon oflSces  of  humanity  cannot  be  maintained, 
learnhig  and  science  cannot  flourish,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  liberal  arts  is  inevitably  neglected,  the 
groves  of  the  muses  and  Apollo  are  deserted, 
the  graceful  amenities  of  life  fade  away,  and  only 
the  martial  fields  are  in  foil  bloom,  and  promise  a 
rich  and  awful  harvest.  When  the  "  sparks  that 
kindle  fiery  war  "  are  carefully  fostered  and  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  are  thus  ready  to 
produce  a  blaze  at  any  moment,  the  nobler 
instincts  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  of  mutual  love 
and  good-will,  of  benevolence  towards  all  and 
of  malice  towards  none,  are  banished  there- 
from. In  the  imposing  presence  of  officers  of 
different  grades,  attired  in  glittering  uniforms, 
adorned  with  plumes,  decorated  with  helmets, 
resting  their  hands  oh  the  hilts  of  shining  swords, 
and  forming  the  vanguard  of  the  favorites  of 
emperors,  kings  and  rulers,  the  sublime  aristoc- 
racy of  mind  and  character  loses  its  importance 
and  becomes  of  little  account.  Before  the  formi- 
dable array  of  legions  of  soldiers  taken  away  from 
the  useful  employments  and  ennobling  activities  of 
society,  and  while  — 

**  The  trampet's  loud  clangor 
Excites  men  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 
And  mortal  alarms,"  — 

the  chariot  of  progress  and  civilization  cannot  go 
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forward.  Charity's  celestial  melodies  are  jarred 
by  the  discordant  noises  of  clashing  blades,  and 
natui-e's  sweet  and  kindly  voices  are  drowned 
with  the  roar  incident  to  the  preparations  for  an 
accursed  slaughter  of  human  beings.  As  we  look 
at  this  state  of  things,  instead  of  seeing  the  river 
of  life  rolling  its  amber  stream  over  elysian 
flowers,  and  the  beauteous  tree  of  peace  growing 
in  safety  and  strength,  we  notice  the  clouds  of 
mischief  and  hate  thickening,  and  the  signs  of  a 
deadly  storm  multiplying  on  the  political  horizon 
of  Europe,  and  we  can  foretell,  with  great 
certainty,  bloodshed  and  the  dire  events  of  war. 
This  is  the  direct  and  natural  outcome  of  Bis- 
mark's  atrocious  policy;  and  the  world  at  large 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  the  j'^oung  and  impet- 
uous Caesar  for  flinging  its  despotic  and  unscru- 
pulous author  from  the  throne  of  a  dictator  and 
commander  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  for 
relegating  him  to  permanent  retirement,  whence 
he  can  no  longer  issue  arrogant  orders  or  auto- 
cratic mandates,  and  where  he  has  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  satisfy  his  natural  tastes  and  to 
indulge  in  an  irrepressible  garrulity,  which  rends 
his  mask  and  reveals  the  inwardness  of  his  real 
self,  without  harming  any  one  else.  But  to  return 
to  my  subject. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  sessions 
of  the  congress,  and  everything  relating  thereto, 
were  made  by  that  whole-souled  and  indefatigable 
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worker  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Maurice  dc 
la  Sizeranne,  editor  of  the  two  French  reviews 
published  monthly  in  their  behalf,  in  Paris,  the 
*'  Talontine  Hatly  "  and  the  "  Louis  Braille.''    Mr. 
E.  Martin,  director  of  the  national  institution  for 
the  young  blind,  presided  over  the  meetings  with 
dignity  and  decorum,  and  proved  himself  equal  to         | 
all  emergencies.     One  of  the  most  characteristic        I 
features  of  the  convention  was  the  large  number        j 
of  blind  persons  (nearly  one  hundred)  who  took         i 
part  in  it.     Of  the  twenty-six  papers  that  were 
presented,  eighteen  were  written  in  the   Braille 
system  by  sightless  men,  and  were  read  fluently 
by  their  authors.     The  following  were  the  princi- 
pal questions  treated  of  in  these  essays:  — 

First.  TVhich  are  the  most  lucrative  profes- 
sions for  the  blind? 

Second.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  expedient 
or  proper  to  give  to  the  blind  intellectual  instruc- 
tion corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
calling  which  they  intend  to  pursue? 

Third.  Is  it  proper  that  public  schools  should 
be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind?  If  so, 
how  should  the  programmes  of  such  institutions  be 
coordinated? 

Fourth.  How  great  should  be  the  influence  of 
the  family  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind 
during  the  early  part  of  childhood? 

These  topics,  together  with  several  others  of 
general  interest,  but  partly  suggested  by  the  new 
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order  of  things  which  has  been  growing  up  both 
in  France  and  Italy  since  the  fall  of  the  second 
empire  and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Ital- 
ian government,  ^ere  thoroughly  discussed  and 
earnestly  commented  upon.  But  the  debates, 
although  very  animated  and  quite  heated  at  times, 
were  invariably  conducted  with  that  consunmiate 
tact  and  courteous  delicacy,  with  that  fine  wit  and 
graceful  language,  for  which  the  French  are  so 
famous,  and  of  which  they  are  such  perfect 
masters  as  to  be  recognized  as  rivals  of  the  ancient 
Athenians. 

The  work  of  the  congress  was  in  every  respect 
beneficial  to  all  present,  and  an  incitement  to 
deeper  professional  life  and  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions for  the  remedy  of  existing  defects  and  the 
attainment  of  better  results. 

In  my  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent pupils,  graduates,  instructors  and  sightless 
professors  of  the  Paris  institution,  I  was  delighted 
to  observe  that  the  name  of  Valentin  Hatiy,  the 
founder  of  that  school  and  the  apostle  of  the  blind 
in  general,  is  still  loved  and  cherished  by  all  of 
them  with  a  religious  and  enthusiastic  veneration. 
A  beautiful  marble  statue  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, who  "  brought  light  out  of  darkness,"  stands 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  establishment; 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  and  touching  things, 
which  I  heard  in  the  gay  capital  of  France,  was 
the  recital,  by  Prof.  E.  Guilbeau,  of  a  poem  which 
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he  wrote  some  time  ago  in  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious benefactor  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers. 

In  connection  with  the  congress,  there  was 
arranged  in  a  spacious  hall  of  the  institution  — 
which  ordinarily  serves  as  a  play-room  for  the 
girls  —  an  exhibition  of  embossed  books  and  maps 
in  relief,  of  writing  machines  and  other  appliances, 
and  of  different  kinds  of  educational  apparatus 
adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  scholars  of  some  of  the  European 
institutions,  and  of  mechanical  contrivances  therein 
constructed  or  employed  as  auxiliary  means  of 
instruction,  were  also  to  be  seen  in  several  sections 
of  the  imiversal  exposition.  The  display  made  by 
the  two  schools  of  Paris  —  the  national  and  the 
Braille  —  was  very  extensive,  and  surpassed  all 
others  in  magnitude  and  in  systematic  arrange- 
ment. Ours  was  the  only  exhibit  which  repre- 
sented the  institutions  for  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try. It  consisted  of  embossed  books,  dissecting 
maps,  annual  reports,  models  in  clay,  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles  made  both  by  the  pupils  of  the 
parent  establishment  and  by  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten.  Although  the  time  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  exhibit  allowed  by  Prof.  C.  Wellman 
Parks,  United  States  superintendent  of  education 
at  the  Paris  exposition,  was  very  short,  the  work 
was  so  well  done  that  it  attracted  deserved  atten- 
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tion,  and  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  was  the 
ofl5eial  seal  of  appreciation  and  approval  which 
the  jury  placed  upon  it. 

Edith  M.  Thomas, 

"Knowledge  dwells,  the  oracle  of  oracles. 
The  deaf  may  hear,  the  blind  may  see  — 
All  that  philosophy  has  sought, 
Science  discovered,  genius  wrought." 

The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  interesting  little  girl, 
and  its  results  have  fully  justified  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  of  the  last  report  upon  her 
case.  Hitherto  she  has  made  fair  progress,  for  an 
intelligent  child  with  careful  teaching  could  hardly 
do  otherwise;  but  her  advancement  has  proceeded 
with  but  little  cooperation  on  her  part.  The 
isolation  consequent  upon  her  triple  privation 
developed  a  fund  of  resources  within  herself 
which  apparently  made  her  unconscious  of  any 
want,  and  more  self-reliant  and  independent  than 
the  average  child  who  can  see,  hear  and  speak. 
Hence  the  occupations  and  amusements  offered 
by  her  teachers  struggled  for  a  long  time  unsuc- 
cessfully to  gain  her  attention  and  interest.  At 
first  they  were,  to  her,  an  imwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  her  own  plans,  against  which  she 
rebelled;  she  gradually  submitted  to  them  with 
better  grace,  then   accepted    them    as  necessary 
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duties,  until  there  slowly  arose  within  her  a 
degree  of  interest  in  some  of  them.  Only  within 
the  last  year  has  her  interest  been  so  quickened  as 
to  make  her  progress  at  all  commensurate  with 
her  ability.  Edith  has  grown  rapidly  in  stature, 
and  her  figure  has  developed  symmetrically.  Her 
carriage  is  erect  and  graceful,  and  she  is  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  child  in  mind  ai^d  body.  The  effect 
of  the  educational  influences  by  which  she  has 
been  surrounded  is  visible  in  Edith's  face,  which, 
though  always  comely,  grows  more  refined  and 
gentle  in  its  expression  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Her  features  are  pleasing;  the  drooping  eyelids 
and  long  eyelashes  entirely  conceal  the  sightless 
eyes,  and  the  sweet,  attractive  grace  of  her  smile 
makes  her  a  charming  little  girl. 

Her  mental  and  moral  growth  have  kept  pace 
with  the  physical.  She  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress in  all  her  studies ;  her  mind  has  become  more 
receptive ;  she  has  grown  more  social  and  commu- 
nicative, and  more  solicitous  to  please,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  displeasing.  Her  native  integrity,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  remains 
unimpaired.  She  is  strictly  honest,  to  the  extent 
that,  in  little  matters  among  the  children  where 
there  is  a  temptation  to  prevaricate,  the  teachers 
find  they  can  rely  upon  Edith's  word,  and  that  she 
will  be  truthful  even  when  she  knows  that  the 
facts   are   entirely   against  her. 
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In  February  Edith  and  her  teacher  were  re- 
moved from  the  kindergarten,  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
to  the  girls'  department  of  the  school  at  South 
Boston.  The  change  was  a  great  delight  to 
Edith,  and  has  accelerated  her  progress  in  all 
directions.  As  the  oldest  of  the  children  at  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  most  robust  and  fearless  of 
them  all,  she  was  the  leader  in  their  sports;  but, 
as  they  could  not  converse  with  her,  she  had  no 
real  companionship  with  her  playmates.  She 
knew  they  were  younger  than  herself,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  little  children,  and  therefore  unsuit- 
able as  examples  by  which  to  regulate  her  own 
conduct.  She  has  always  wanted  to  be  "a  big 
girl;''  and  when  her  transfer  to  South  Boston 
placed  her  among  older  pupils,  her  ambition  was 
gratified,  and  her  self-respect  was  stimulated,  and 
helped  her  to  control  her  childish  naughtinesses 
and  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  her  schoolmates. 
Her  occasional  fits  of  rebellion  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  now  appear  to  have  ceased.  She  does 
not  manifest  the  slightest  ill-temper  or  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  her  teacher.  Her  romping  ways, 
too,  have  gradually  become  more  gentle;  yet  she 
has  lost  none  of  her  vivacity,  or  love  of  out-door 
sports  and  exercise.  In  short,  she  has  been 
maturing  in  mind  and  character  in  a  marked 
degree. 
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Language. 

During  her  first  two  years  at  school  Edith 
showed  but  little  desire  to  converse  either  by 
the  use  of  language  or  by  any  other  method. 
She  received  her  lessons  through  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  replied  briefly  to  questions,  using 
only  the  most  important  words,  and  omitting  the 
connectives  even  after  she  understood  them.  She 
seldom  volunteered  a  remark,  or  asked  any  but 
necessary  questions.  This  was  the  silent  child 
of  whom  Miss  Markham  took  charge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1889.  Some  two  months  later,  under  date 
of  November  16,  the  following  record  appears  in 
her  teacher's  journal:  — 

She  has  begun  to  ask  questions ;  wanted  to  know  if  lace  was 
made  of  thread,  and  if  her  stockings  were  made  of  cloth.  I 
said  they  were  made  of  cotton  thread.  ^^  No!  stockings  made 
of  cloth  by  lady,"  she  answered. 

Miss  Markham  then  explained  that  the  cloth 
was  made  of  cotton  threads,  and  that  the  cotton 
grew  at  the  South,  and  gave  Edith  a  lesson  upon 
cotton,  showing  her  some,  that  she  might  examine 
it  carefully.  In  the  evening  this  little  student 
inquired  what  her  hair  was  made  of,  —  whether 
it  was  made  of  thread;  and  when  her  teacher 
replied  that  "  it  grew,"  she  asked  if  it  was  made 
of  grass.  ller  next  inquiry  was,  "  what  are 
boots  made  of  ?  "  and  when  Miss  M.  told  her  that 
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they  were  made  of  the  skins  of  cows  and  goats, 
she  asked,  "  what  is  skin  made  of  ? "  Then 
question  followed  question  with  eager  interest. 
Her  desire  for  knowledge  that  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  exploring  fingers  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  awakened  from  its  dormant  condition, 
and  since  then  has  never  slept. 

At  this  time  she  understood  the  use  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  and,  so  far  as  her  vocabulary 
extended,  she  could  use  them  correctly,  although 
she  preferred  abbreviated  forms  of  expression. 
The  use  of  personal  pronouns  was  very  slowly 
adopted  by  Edith.  At  first  she  considered  it  an 
indignity  to  be  addressed  as  you^  and  expressed 
her  resentment  in  look  and  manner.  When  she 
found  that  her  teacher  accepted  this  form  of 
address,  she  ceased  to  object;  but  it  was  not 
until  long  after  she  understood  their  propriety 
that  she  accustomed  herself  to  use  these  pronouns. 
Her  teacher  says:  — 

March  15.  —  She  is  beginning  to  converse  more  with  other 
people  ;  for  awhile  she  would  talk  very  little  with  any  one  but 
myself.  Her  increasing  use  of  pronouns  is  noticeable.  She 
does  not  understand  yet  why  the  possessive  of  pronouns  is  not 
formed  by  adding  the  apostrophe  and  9,  the  same  as  in  nouns. 

This  was  shortly  after  her  removal  to  South 
Boston,  which  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  her  use 
of  language,  and  her  vocabulary  greatly  increased 
aft^r  she  had  the  pleasure  of  using  it  in  intercourse 
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with  her  companions.  The  change  in  Edith's 
special  teacher,  and  the  interruption  of  lessons 
during  the  long  summer  vacations  have  prevented 
the  keeping  of  a  record  of  her  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how 
large  a  stock  of  words  she  has  at  conunand,  for  she 
now  draws  from  many  sources.  While  at  home, 
in  vacations,  she  not  only  converses  with  her 
own  family  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
but  she  has  friends  and  playmates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  also  talk  with  her.  At  school  she 
talks  freely  with  the  teachers  and  other  officers; 
and  her  schoolmates,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  are  all  veiy  fond  of  her,  and  eager 
to  attend  to  her  lightest  word.  Her  vocabulary 
is  sufficient  for  ordinary  conversation,  and  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  now  that  she  reads  more  and 
t^lks  with  so  many  people.  Although  she  often 
—  perhaps  generally  —  forms  complete  sentences 
when  she  is  conversing,  yet  the  tendency  to 
shorten  the  tedious  method  of  spelling  out  every 
word  is  still  noticeable.  Instead  of  "what  is 
it  for?  "  she  will  often  spell  "  for?  " 

She  shows  a  special,  and  sometimes  inexplicable, 
liking  for  certain  words,  which  she  will  introduce 
at  every  opportunity.  Afraid  is  one  of  these; 
certainly  is  another;  this,  indeed,  is  her  common 
form  of  affirmation,  although  it  is  not  often  used 
by  those  about  her.  Still  another  favorite  word  is 
mischievous  J  and  this  she  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
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delight  in  using  on  the  slightest  occasion.  When 
she  first  met  this  word,  the  syllable  mis  occurred 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  chievous  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next;  and  Edith  read  it  as  Miss  Chievous, 
and  thought  it  a  very  funny  name.  Although  her 
mistake  was  immediately  corrected,  and  she  fully 
understands  its  meaning,  the  word  always  seems 
to  recall  the  mirth  which  it  first  provoked. 

Heading. 
She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  reading,  and 
enjoys  it  more  and  more  as  she  advances.  She 
not  only  becomes  interested  in  the  books  which 
she  reads  with  her  teacher  at  hand,  but  she  some- 
times takes  a  book  and  sits  down  to  read  by  her- 
self. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  was  still 
in  the  First  Reader.  This  was  finished  in 
October,  and  since  then  she  has  completed  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Headers,  "  Stories  for 
Little  Readers,"  and  "The  Little  Ones'  Story 
Book,"  besides  a  portion  of  "  What  Katy  Did," 
and  some  selections  from  "  Heidi."  This  amount 
of  reading  means  more  than  that  of  a  child  whose 
work  is  oral,  and  whose  attention,  occupied  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  often  fails  to 
notice  or  even  care  for  their  meaning.  At  every 
new  word  Edith  asks  for  enlightenment,  and  some- 
times the  entire  time  of  the  lesson  is  spent  in 
answeiTJig  her  questions,  and  giving  illustrations, 
which  will  make  the  meaning  clear  to  her  mind. 
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The  following  arc  some  of  the  questions  asked  by 
this  little  girl  during  a  lesson  upon  oysters  and 
clams,  and  are  given  as  a  sample  of  her  ordinary 
questioning  in  her  daily  exercises:  — 

"  Do  oysters  and  clams  have  shells? '^  "  Where 
do  they  live?  "  "  Do  men  get  them  and  put  them 
in  stores?"  "Can  men  get  them  from  the 
ocean?  "  "  Can  they  grow  in  the  shells?  "  "  Does 
it  have  a  mouth?  ''  Then,  being  reminded  of  one 
of  her  own  experiences  by  this  talk  about  the 
dwellers  of  the  ocean,  she  remarked,  "  I  walked  in 
the  water  with  Mary  Brown,  at  Forest  Park,  and 
she  liked  it."  Another  day  her  lesson  was  upon 
spiders,  about  which  she  asked  many  questions, 
some  reply  to  which  recalled  to  mind  a  chrysalis 
which  had  been  given  her.  "  Is  my  clu-ysalis  a 
butterfly?"  she  inquired.  "When  will  it  be  a 
butterfly?"  "Will  it  stay  in  the  box  all  the 
time?"  [Meaning,  until  it  becomes  a  butterfly.] 
"Does  it  have  two  wings?"  "Does  it  have  four 
feet?"  Then,  thinking  of  what  she  had  read  and 
been  told,  she  said,  "  it  is  a  little  play  bird." 

Edith  is  now  very  happy  in  joining  a  class  of 
girls  about  her  own  age,  who  listen  to  a  reading 
every  evening.  They  are  now  hearing  "Black 
Beauty,"  and  Edith  receives  from  the  fingers  of 
her  teacher  the  story  to  which  they  listen.  A  part 
of  her  pleasure  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  feel- 
ing that  she  is  sharing  with  others,  but  she  is  also 
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interested  in  the  book  itself;  she  talks  of  it  at 
other  times,  and  its  influence  is  increasing  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  animals. 

Writing. 

In  pencil  writing  Edith  has  also  improved  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  distasteful  task. 
If  she  has  written  a  page,  and  her  teacher  tells 
her  that  it  does  not  look  well,  without  hesitation 
she  destroys  it,  and  re-writes  the  matter  upon  a 
clean  sheet.  Her  exercises  are  descriptions  of 
animals  or  objects  which  she  has  examined, 
accounts  of  stories  which  she  has  read,  or  letters 
to  relatives  or  friends.  Whenever  she  receives  a 
gift  that  pleases  her,  she  says,  "  I  will  write  —  a 
letter." 

The  following  fac  simile  copies  illustrate  her 
writings  and  composition. 


o-Tb^       DL         Wu5>uVi         tail  '. 
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dJrt.  J  a.ak       \ua  a         d.    li.\.V\_e 
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iZle.    0L<k/    TTL  V -i  -,  B  *  Vx.  Vty  e.  V    I 
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Li.bbL«_     kntWt    -UA     caVtJv  — 
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our  Lo  Tua       I/O  V.     CLnx  d  P  t   E.  ci 
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Pffu-L^^   OTu'i    IroaV. 

lo  u  K    Lo\i  L-n.  Q      \.i.bVLt 
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Early  in  January  she  began  learning  to  write 
Braille  —  a  system  of  embossed  points,  which  she 
can  read  as  well  as  write,  and  thus  have  the 
pleasure  of  examining  her  work.  It  was  feared 
that  when  she  could  write  by  this  method  she 
would  become  unwilling  to  use  the  pencil,  which 
is  so  fruitless  in  results  that  she  can  perceive. 
It  has  not  proved  so,  however,  for  she  writes  these 
systems  with  equal  readiness ;  but  her  pencil  writ- 
ing, from  longer  practice,  is  the  more  correct. 

Kindergarten. 

Before  Edith  left  the  kindergarten  she  had 
become  familiar  with  the  occupations,  could  an- 
alyze the  gifts,  and  play  the  games.  She  is  so 
fond  of  play  that  these  games  have  always  been 
delightful  to  her,  and  one  of  the  greatest  punish- 
ments, which  could  be  inflicted  for  her  misconduct, 
was  to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
them.  She  began  by  following  the  movements  of 
the  other  children,  and  she  entered  heartily  into 
the  sports  even  when  she  but  slightly  understood 
their  meaning.  AVhen,  this  year,  she  learned  that 
there  were  songs  accompanying  every  game,  and 
what  these  songs  were,  she  was  happier  than 
ever.  To  some  of  the  games  she  has  learned  the 
words,  and  these  she  plays  with  the  greatest 
zest. 
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Arithmetic. 
Other  pursuits  required  so  much  of  Edith's 
time,  that  her  lessons  in  arithmetic  were  suspended 
May  1.  At  that  time  she  had  become  familiar 
with  the  multiplication  tables,  as  far  as  twelve 
times  twelve;  she  could  work  readily  with  num- 
bers less  than  twenty,  and  had  learned  to  use  the 
type-slate,  upon  which  she  had  set  the  multiplica- 
tion tables  and  performed  some  simple  exercises 
in  addition. 

Geography. 
She  has  not  begun  to  study  geography,  but  the 
way  is  being  prepared  by  incidental  allusions  in 
reading  or  conversation,  which  lead  her  to  ask 
questions.  Thus  she  has  learned  something  of 
land  and  water,  oceans,  rivers,  islands,  mountains 
and  hills.  She  was  told  that  her  former  teacher 
had  sailed  across  the  ocean  to  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  and,  as  she  was  idly  touching  a  map  one 
day,  her  fingers  happened  to  rest  upon  an  island, 
which  she  recognized  as  such,  and  asked  if  that 
was  where  Miss  F.  lived. 

Sloyd. 
Edith's  natural  skill  with  her  fingers  was  an 
excellent  preparation  for  a  course  in  Sloyd  train- 
ing. Her  first  lesson  was  taken  March  21,  and 
in  the  single  lesson  she  learned  to  use  saw,  ham- 
mer and  plane,  and  made  a  dish-rack,  for  which 
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she  measured  the  pieces,  as  well  as  cut  them 
and  put  them  together.  It  was  a  creditable 
piece  of  work,  even  for  a  child  who  had  sight  and 
hearing  to  guide  her;  but,  for  one  who  labored  in 
absolute  darkness  and  silence,  it  was  remarkable. 
At  her  second  lesson,  March  28,  she  learned  to 
use  sandpaper,  and  began  a  box.  In  her  teacher's 
journal,  under  date  of  April  15,  we  read  that,  — 

The  box  is  finished,  and  it  is  very  exact.  The  nails  are  all 
put  in  well. 

Mat  28.  —  She  has  finished  two  small  picture-frames,  the 
smaller  of  which  measured  five  by  four  inches.  White  holly  is 
hard  wood  to  worlc.  Edith  has  only  made  one  small  piece,  — 
a  two  and  one-half  inch  square,  to  wind  yarn  on.  The  square 
has  four  holes,  and  to  make  these  she  had  to  use  a  new  tool,  — 
the  drill  bit. 

Jlne  16.  —  Edith  went  for  her  last  lesson,  and  finished  a 
spade,  which  was  also  made  of  white  holly.  The  journal  here 
records,  '*  Mr.  Larsson  says  that  she  does  very  nice  work." 

Edith  received,  in  all,  ten  lessons,  during  which 
she  made  seven  complete  articles,  all  of  which 
were  very  creditable,  as  compared  with  the  work 
of  children  who  can  both  see  and  hear.  The  most 
perfect  piece  was  a  box,  eight  and  one  half  inches 
long  by  four  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  deep.  The  pieces  were  measured  with 
exactness,  and  smoothly  sawn;  the  joints  were 
perfect,  and  the  nails  so  nicely  driven  that  no 
trace  of  their  presence,  save  the  sunken  heads, 
was  discernable.  Edith  has  enjoyed  this  work, 
and  her  lessons  will  be  resumed. 
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Articulation. 

In  infancy  Edith  had  been  "a  forward  child." 
She  had  learned  to  talk  at  eighteen  months  old. 
She  became  an  incessant  talker,  and  her  enuncia- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  cor- 
rect for  a  child  of  her  age,  when  at  four  years  old, 
she  was  stricken  with  that  terrible  illness,  from 
which,  after  lingering  long  between  life  and  death, 
she  slowly  rallied,  with  her  sight  entirely  oblit- 
erated. Her  hearing  was  impaired,  but  it  was  two 
years  later  before  it  was  utterly  gone,  and  during 
that  time  she  continued  to  use,  more  and  more 
imperfectly,  her  early  vocabulary,  until  it  was 
wholly  lost.  It  was  thought  by  some  that,  having 
once  learned  to  talk,  her  speech  might  be  easily 
recalled  by  lessons  in  articulation.  Some  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  however,  consider  it  more  diflScult  to 
teach  such  a  pupil  than  one  who  has  never  learned 
to  articulate.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  make 
some  experiments  with  Edith,  in  this  direction, 
and  accordingly  she  was  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  where  she  received  a  few 
lessons. 

Her  first  lesson.  May  1,  consisted  of  the  vowels 
Cj  d  and  5,  the  consonants  m  and  jp,  and  the  combi- 
nations wa-wa-wa,  and  ba-ba-ba.  These  sounds 
she  learned  quickly,  and  with  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  sound  of  6  being  the  only  diflicult 
one  to  her.    At  her  second  lesson.  May  8,  h  and  t 
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were  among  the  new  sounds,  with  such  combina- 
tions as  doodle^  dicky,  etc.  When  she  returned 
that  afternoon,  her  schoolmates  asked  her  to  re- 
hearse her  lesson;  and  among  the  sounds  repeated 
she  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  kitty.  This 
was  the  last  word  she  uttered  when  she  lost  her 
speech,  —  the  one  word  that  lingered  some  time 
after  she  had  ceased  to  pronounce  any  other  intel- 
ligibly,—  and  it  was  naturally  first  recalled.  At 
her  third  lesson  she  learned  o,  a,/,  d,  and  the  com- 
binations gdy  gij  boj  wa,  A  A,  ka,  be,  ha;  also  the 
words  whoj  far,  ^wellj  bell.  At  the  fourth  lesson,  o, 
by  chy  8y  bttbu  Rud  half  were  given.  In  these 
lessons  the  little  pupil  was  simply  directed  what  to 
do,  without  being  told  what  sound  would  thereby 
be  produced.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that,  in 
trying  to  follow  the  directions  of  her  teacher,  she 
uttered  a  very  difierent  sound  from  the  one 
sought;  but,  if  it  was  a  correct  sound  of  any 
letter,  it  was  seized  as  a  success.  Edith  was  then 
told  what  letter  she  had  pronounced,  and  practised 
it  until  she  had  become  familiar  with  the  means  of 
uttering  it.  How  could  this  little  girl  even  guess, 
from  directions  as  to  the  position  of  tongue,  teeth 
and  lips,  what  letter  of  the  alphabet  her  teacher 
sought  to  have  her  pronounce?  Yet,  the  mo- 
ment she  was  told  how  to  make  the  sound  of  Sy 
she  asked  if  8  was  the  letter  required.  In  her 
fifth  lesson  she  learned  shy  oWy  n  and  u,  and  the 
words   coniCy  some  and   how. 
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Four  other  lessons  followed  before  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  in  the  summer  vacation  she  went 
home,  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of  articula- 
tion was  suspended.  In  these  nine  lessons  she 
mastered  more  than  half  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  besides  learning  a  number  of  words 
and  names  of  persons,  and  a  few  sentences,  as,  "  I 
love  you."  "Are  you  well?"  "Give  me  some 
milk."  Her  tones  are  natural,  and  her  voice 
remarkably  sweet.  She  gets  the  required  sounds 
so  easily  and  correctly  that  her  success  has  been 
achieved  without  any  real  effort  on  her  part.  In- 
deed, it  would  have  been  very  diflBcult  to  have 
obtained  any  satisfactory  results  if  they  had  re- 
quired from  her  the  amount  of  effort  usually 
expended,  for  she  was  not  interested  in  these 
lessons,  and  frequently  remarked,  "  I  do  not  want 
to  talk."  Her  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  however, 
seemed  to  be  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
one.  She  followed,  in  playful  mood,  the  direc- 
tions given,  often  with  her  attention  partially 
diverted  by   some   object  within  her  reach. 

So  much  achieved  under  such  unfavorable  con- 
ditions indicates  a  probability  of  a  remarkable 
success,  if  Edith's  desire  for  oral  language  should 
become  aroused.  Recently  some  indications  of 
this  have  been  observed. 
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Handiwork. 

'  In  all  the  handiwork  which  she  has  yet  been 
taught,  Edith  has  proved  herself  quite  efficient, 
and  she  frequently  undertakes,  on  her  own 
account,  work  in  which  she  has  had  no  instruction. 
She  has  regular  lessons  in  the  work  school,  where 
she  is  now  crocheting  a  pair  of  slippers.  She  is 
also  learning  bead-work.  Sewing  she  has  taken 
up,  voluntarily,  in  her  play  time.  Her  undirected 
eflforts  indicate  good  judgment,  and  their  results 
are  much  better  than  those  of  many  blind  girls, 
who  have  had  considerable  training.  She  evi- 
dently likes  needlework,  and  doubtless,  under 
tuition,  will  become  skilful. 

The  following  programme  of  Edith's  daily  occu- 
pations, gathered,  for  the  most  part,  from  her 
teacher's  journal,  shows  what  an  active  and  a 
busy  life  blesses  this  isolated  child.  The  pro- 
gramme varies  somewhat,  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  materially,  and  this  fairly  represents  her  daily 
duties.  She  rises  at  six  o'clock,  and  is  ready  for 
breakfast  at  ten  minutes  of  seven;  then  goes  up 
stairs  and  puts  her  room  in  order.  After  the  brief 
morning  service  at  eight  o'clock,  the  lessons  for 
the  day  begin,  the  first  being  arithmetic,  in  which 
she  is  now  (February,  1890)  using  the  type-slate. 
At  nine,  she  exercises  in  the  gymnasium;  at  ten, 
practises  pencil  writing;  at  eleven,  she  has  a  read- 
ing lesson;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  she  goes  to  the 
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work  school,  where  she  is  learning  to  crochet. 
One  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  dinner,  after  which  the 
children  are  free  to  choose  their  recreations  until 
two,  when  Edith  has  a  lesson  in  Braille  writing. 
At  three  o'clock  she  goes  out  to  walk  with  her 
teacher  or  some  of  the  older  girls,  and  at  four  she 
is  again  in  the  work  school,  this  time  for  a  lesson 
in  bead-work,  after  which  she  has  a  free  hour  until 
the  tea-bell  rings  at  six  o'clock.  The  exercises 
mentioned  for  these  hours  really  occupy  only  fifty 
minutes,  the  remaining  ten  minutes  being  allowed 
as  a  recess  for  the  pupils  of  all  departments,  that 
neither  work  nor  play  may  be  so  long  continued 
as  to  become  irksome. 

Edith  keeps  carefiil  note  of  time,  and  is  always 
ready  for  the  customary  duty  of  the  hour.  Indeed, 
until  the  last  year,  these  duties  were  her  shortest 
measures  of  time;  and,  if  she  wished  to  fix  an 
hour  more  exactly  than  could  be  indicated  by  its 
relation  to  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper,  she  would 
say,  "  after  reading,"  "  after  writing,"  "  after  gym- 
nastics," etc.  She  now  knows  the  hours  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
months  of  the  year. 

This  little  girl  takes  the  entire  care  of  her  room. 
She  makes  the  bed,  sweeps,  dusts  and  puts  it  in 
order,  and  seems  to  take  much  pleasure  in  arrang- 
ing the  gifts  of  friends.  She  makes  the  beds 
for  her  dolls,  and  tucks  them  in  with  great  care 
and  neatness,   and  manifests   a  natural   aptitude 
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and  liking  for   the   ordinary  occupations  of  her 
sex. 

It  is  apparent  that  Edith  has  but  little  time 
which  has  not  its  allotted  duty  of  work  or  play, 
but,  whenever  such  intervals  do  occur,  she  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  occupation  or  entertainment,  nor 
dependent  upon  others  to  assist  her.  She  will  sit 
for  hours  together  (if  opportunity  oflfers)  alone  in 
her  room,  cutting  and  making  clothes  for  her 
dolls,  of  which  she  has  a  family  of  twelve.  She 
is  very  fond  of  these  adopted  children,  and  has  a 
name  for  each.  Her  favorite  is  a  beautiful  French 
doll,  which  was  sent  to  her  from  Philadelphia  by 
Professor  Bell,  who  had  visited  her  a  few  days 
before.  Her  first  question  upon  its  arrival  was, 
"  what  shall  I  name  it?  "  Her  teacher  suggested 
that  she  should  call  it  Kitty,  as  she  had  just 
learned  to  articulate  that  wArd.  After  thinking  a 
moment,  Edith  said,  "yesl  I  will  name  it  Kitty 
Bell,"  thus,  with  instinctive  tact,  associating  the 
gift  with  the  giver.  She  plays  with  these  dolls  as 
other  children  do,  without  having  learned  from 
them.  They  are  tended  and  dosed  when  they  are 
ill,  and  taken  out  when  they  are  well;  but  her 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  sewing  for  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  with  her  family  of 
dolls,  she  repeats,  in  details  partly  imaginary  and 
partly  real,  the  various  incidents  of  daily  life. 
One  day  Miss  B.  asked  to  see  Annie,  a  member 
of  this  little   family,  and  Edith  replied  that  she 
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had  gone,  with  others,  to  the  beach.  In  a  nook  in 
the  attic  Edith  has  found  a  projecting  board,  and 
thither  her  children  are  taken  whenever  an  excur- 
sion is  aiTanged;  so,  when  her  teacher  asked  if 
she  could  not  send  for  Annie  and  have  her  come 
home,  Edith  left  the  room.  Presently  she  re- 
turned, and,  after  waiting  a  little,  she  said  to  Miss 
B.  that  Annie  was  knocking  at  the  door;  then 
she  opened  the  door  and  brought  in  Annie  and 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Their  provident  mother  had 
supplied  them  with  a  lunch.  There  was  a  sepa- 
rate parcel  for  each,  which,  upon  opening,  was 
found  to  contain  a  (real)  chocolate  cream,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  was  a  bottle  filled  with 
(imaginary)  milk  for  the  whole  party.  The  bag 
which  contained  this  lunch  is  worthy  of  mention, 
because  it  indicates  the  taste  and  sagacity  of  the 
little  mother.  Pleased  with  the  dainty  texture, 
she  had  made  it  of  muslin;  but,  recognizing  the 
propriety  of  a  heavier  material  for  a  lunch  bag,  she 
added  strength  to  its  beauty  by  lining  it  with 
stout  cotton.  This  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  voluntary  activity  of  the  mind  of  this  child, 
working  in  utter  darkness  and  stillness,  devising 
without  the  sUghtest  suggestion  from  any  one, 
and  executing  its  devices  even  to  minutest  details, 
without  the  least  help. 
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Characteristics. 

Edith  is  quick  of  apprehension,  ingenious,  and 
ready  of  resources.  Visiting  a  branch  of  the 
public  library  one  day  she  was  allowed  to  go 
behind  the  desk,  where  she  observed  the  librarian 
covering  books.  She  followed  her  motions  for  a 
few  moments,  then  took  up  a  volume  and  covered 
it,  turning  all  the  edges  and  corners  as  neatly  and 
correctly  as  the  librarian  had  done.  On  one 
occasion  Miss  Markham  had  been  giving  her  a 
lesson  in  numbers,  first  using  sticks  as  objects, 
and  repeating  the  lesson  with  shells.  "When  it 
was  ended,  Edith  arranged  the  shells  in  a  circle, 
telling  her  teacher  they  were  girls,  and  were  play- 
ing the  squirrel  game.  She  then  moved  one  shell 
rapidly  around  the  ring  three  times,  touched  it 
against  one  of  those  which  formed  the  ring,  then 
conducted  the  flight  and  pursuit  with  the  two 
shells,  and  played  the  game  perfectly  to  the  end. 
One  morning,  not  long  after  she  entered  the 
kindergarten,  as  she  was  standing  in  the  hall  eat- 
ing an  apple,  she  accidentally  dropped  it,  and  it 
rolled  away.  She  stooped  and  searched  for  it, 
but  the  area  of  the  hall  was  too  large  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  her  fingers,  and  the 
sound  of  its  fall  had  not  reached  her  brain,  to 
suggest  in  what  direction  she  should  search;  so, 
going  to  one  end  of  the  hall,  she  extended  her- 
self at  full  length  across  its  width  (which  she  thus 
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nearly  covered)  and  began  rolling  over  and  over, 
knowing  that  contact  with  some  part  of  her  body 
would  soon  locate  the  apple.  Not  long  since  a 
gentleman  gave  her,  as  a  plaything,  a  box  contain- 
ing all  the  parts  of  an  old  Waterbury  watch, 
except  the  mainspring.  She  busied  herself  with 
them  for  a  while,  put  each  piece  into  its  proper 
place,  then  showed  it  to  the  gentleman,  and  asked 
him,  by  gesture,  for  the  one  piece  which  she 
divined  was  needed. 

Although  Edith  receives  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, she  is  utterly  unconscious  that  it  is  given 
especially  to  her.  She  enjoys  meeting  strangers, 
and  considers  it  a  privilege  to  go  into  the  hall  on 
public  days,  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  her  to  see 
so  many  people.  Not  a  particle  of  vanity  has  yet 
appeared  in  her  character.  She  is  neat  in  her 
habits  and  in  her  dress,  and  immediately  wishes 
to  change  a  garment  which,  by  its  limp  or  tumbled 
condition,  or  by  any  other  indications,  suggests  to 
her  mind  an  idea  of  untidiness.  She  takes  pleas- 
ure in  pretty  things  either  in  her  room  or  in  per- 
sonal attire,  and  she  likes  articles  of  jewelry;  but 
her  admiration  of  these  things  is  by  no  means 
excessive,  and  seems  only  to  indicate  an  instinc- 
tive appreciation  of  what  is  pleasing  either  .in 
dress  or  surroundings.  She  will  show  a  pretty 
new  dress,  a  ring,  a  necklace,  a  doll  or  other  toy, 
or  an  ornament  for  her  room,  with  apparently 
equal    delight;   and,  although  the   pleasure  they 
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give  is  evidently  genuine,  it  does  not  fill  her  mind. 
She  soon  turas  to  some  other  subject,  —  probably 
to  the  occupation  she  then  has  in  hand. 

Her  favorite  color  is  red.  Shortly  before  her  ill- 
ness she  had  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  red  pompons, 
which  she  thought  were  very  beautiful ;  and,  when 
she  was  able  to  run  about  again,  although  her 
sight  was  entirely  gone^  she  would  put  on  that 
bonnet  and  stand  before  the  glass,  admiring  the 
pretty  red  silk  balls.  If  some  faint  impression  of 
that  color  which  she  had  heard  called  red  still  lin- 
gers in  her  mind,  how  can  she  identify  the  manual 
expression  of  that  color  with  the  vocal  expression, 
which  was  all  she  knew  before  her  sight  departed? 
Or  is  this  simply  a  coincidence? 

She  likes  to  examine  new  objects,  yet,  when  she 
is  abroad,  she  waits  for  permission  to  do  so.  This 
privilege  she  often  asks,  if  some  one  who  can 
converse  with  her  is  present;  but,  if  she  is  with 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  manual  alphabet, 
she  will  not  fail  to  find  some  method  of  making 
herself  understood.  If  she  finds  a  book  which  she 
longs  to  open,  she  will  lay  her  entertainer's  hand 
upon  it,  and  draw  his  fingers  across  the  edges 
of  the  leaves.  Drawers  stimulate  her  curiosity 
exceedingly,  and  she  will  place  her  companion's 
hand  upon  the  knob,  in  mute  petition,  but  scrupu- 
lously refrain  from  opening  in  the  slightest  degree, 
until  approval  has  been  given.  And,  as  she 
enjoys  being   entertained,  so  she  tries   to   enter- 
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tain  others;  and  when  she  has  visitors,  she  de- 
lights in  showing  her  possessions,  bringing  them 
one  by  one,  and  pointing  out  to  her  guests  the 
especial  beauty  or  excellence  of  each.  Sometimes, 
if  she  is  very  busy  with  her  work,  she  will  give 
them  permission  to  go  to  her  bureau  and  look  at 
her  treasures. 

In  examining  an  object  she  seeks  its  dimensions, 
its  weight  and  its  shape,  exploring  every  recess 
into  which  her  little  fingers  can  penetrate;  and,  if 
its  use  is  not  apparent  to  her,  she  is  not  satisfied 
until  she  learns  what  purpose  it  serves.  She 
never  uses  the  sense  of  smell  to  aid  in  these  inves- 
tigations, although  hers  is  of  ordinary  keenness, 
and  she  enjoys  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  perfum- 
ery, and  other  pleasant  odors. 

In  comparing  the  height  of  persons  her  standard 
is  original,  being  the  shoulder  scams  of  their  gar- 
ments; and,  instead  of  inquiring  if  persons  are  of 
equal  height,  she  asks,  *^are  the  seams  the  same?" 

Edith  distinguishes  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances very  quickly,  —  usually  by  the  touch  of  the 
hand;  but,  if  the  acquaintance  is  so  slight  that  this 
does  not  sulBSce,  she  seeks  a  finger-ring  or  a  watch 
chain  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  She  often  rec- 
ognizes, after  a  long  absence,  persons  whom  she 
has  never  seen  but  once,  —  sometimes  even  after 
an  interval  of  a  year.  One  day  Edith  was  out 
walking  with  one  of  her  schoolmates,  and  unex- 
pectedly Miss  Markham  passed  them.      In  passing 
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ehe  lightly  and  quickly  pinched  Edith's  cheek,  but 
in  no  other  way  did  she  come  into  the  slightest 
contact  with  her.  Edith  was  excited  with  sur- 
prise, and  hurriedly  spelled  her  teacher's  name  to 
her  companions.  They  were  confident  that  she 
was  mistaken,  and  repeatedly  assured  her  that 
it  could  not  have  been  her  teacher.  But  their 
assertions  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
little  girl,  who  knew  her  teacher  by  that  slight 
and  totally  unlooked-for  touch  as  surely  as  she 
could  have  recognized  her  with  perfect  vision. 

Her  perception  of  locality  and  the  readiness  with 
which  she  finds  the  places  she  seeks,  have  previ- 
ously been  noticed.  At  South  Boston  her  ability 
in  this  direction  has  much  greater  tests  than  at 
the  kindergarten;  for  Edith  has  her  room  in  one 
building  and  her  lesson  in  another;  she  goes  to  a 
third  for  gymnastics,  and  to  a  fourth  for  handi- 
craft. To  all  these  places  she  can  go  without  the 
least  assistance,  and  is  occasionally  sent  on  errands 
from  one  building  to  another.  She  is  so  confident 
of  her  ability  in  this  direction,  and  so  desirous  to 
be  trusted  to  go  alone^  that  her  mother  sometimes 
allows  her  to  go  about  the  neighborhood,  and  has 
sent  her  with  a  written  order  to  the  store.  Edith 
is  very  happy  to  be  thus  trusted,  and  justifies  the 
confidence  placed  in  her. 

She  is  very  fond  of  fun,  and  is  quick  to  see, 
appreciate,  and  carry  on  a  joke.  One  day  one  of 
the  teachers,  wearing  a  new  dress,  brushed  lightly 
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past  her,  and  Edith  asked  Miss  B.  who  the  person 
was.  Thinking  that  her  apparent  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  lady  was  assumed,  Miss  B.  replied,  "  Miss 
Jones."  "Where  did  she  come  from?"  **From 
Jonesville."  Edith  continued  her  questions,  and 
Miss  B.  replied  in  the  same  vein,  until  it  had  gone 
so  far  and  the  child  looked  so  serious,  that  she 
feared  she  was  really  deceiving  her,  and  turned  to 
Edith's  teacher,  who  asked  her  charge  whom  she 
was  talking  about.  Edith  then,  turning  to  Miss 
Markham,  and  with  the  merriest  laugh  expressing  a 
fund  of  enjoyment,  gave  the  real  name  of  the  lady. 
When  Edith  first  entered  the  kindergarten,  it 
was  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  her  fondness 
for  her  companions,  she  seemed  to  like  to  tease 
and  annoy  them.  It  was  even  then  evident  that 
much  of  this  proceeded  purely  from  a  love  of  fun, 
unrestrained  by  the  knowledge  (which  either  sight 
or  hearing  could  have  supplied)  that  she  was 
grieving  or  distressing  her  playmates;  and  longer 
acquaintance  strengthens  the  conviction,  that  this 
was  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  was  then 
supposed.  Edith  is  really  sympathetic  wherever 
she  is  conscious  of  suffering,  and  the  misfortune  of 
being  maimed  or  crippled  in  any  way  touches  her 
very  deeply.  Descending  a  flight  of  stairs  with 
her  teacher,  she  passed  a  man  seated  near  the 
foot,  in  whose  appearance  and  attitude  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  attention.  Suddenly  Edith 
stopped,  passed  her  hand  down  his  leg,  and,  to 
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Miss  M.'s  great  surprise,  told  her  the  man  had  a 
wooden  leg.  Some  very  slight  contact,  in  passing, 
must  have  suggested  to  the  child  a  peculiarity 
which  she  hastened  to  verify.  She  thought  that 
the  man's  head  must  also  be  of  wood,  and  asked  if 
he  could  eat.  For  days  the  painful  impression  of 
his  misfortune  seemed  to  linger  in  her  thoughts, 
and  she  frequently  referred  to  it  with  much  sor- 
row. Another  cripple,  whom  she  had  seen  near 
her  home,  excited  a  deep  interest  in  this  little 
girPs  mind.  She  talked  much  about  him,  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and,  although  she  did 
not  say  she  was  sorry  for  him,  her  look  and  man- 
ner, and  the  serious  anxiety  of  her  questioning, 
expressed  her  compassion   more  eloquently  than 

words  could  have  done. 

• 

The  acuteness  of  her  perceptions  is  very  marked. 
Although,  through  severe  and  repeated  tests  of 
specialists,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  auditory 
nerves  are  dead,  yet  she  is  often  aware  of  sounds 
which  are  usually  recognized  only  through  the 
sense  of  hearing.  She  not  infrequently  notices 
the  ringing  of  a  bell.  She  listens  very  attentively 
to  music  with  her  hand  resting  upon  the  back  of 
her  seat,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  floor  affecting 
her  feet  are  also  an  assistance  to  her.  After  the 
brief  morning  service,  when  the  girls  march  out 
of  the  hall  to  the  music  of  the  piano,  Edith  leads 
the  procession,  keeping  step  with  the  music,  and, 
with    a    slight   corresponding  movement   of   the 
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hand,  clearly  indicating  a  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  rhythm,  and  pleasure  in  it.  Indeed,  she  often 
expresses  a  like  or  dislike  for  the  music  to  which 
she  listens,  and  it  is  evident  that  she"  has  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  it.  A  few  days  after  she  came  to 
South  Boston,  her  teacher  took  her  into  a  room 
with  which  she  had  not  then  become  acquainted. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  woollen  carpet, 
Edith's  seat  was  removed  from  the  wall,  and,  with 
her  feet  resting  upon  a  hassock,  she  sat,  with  her 
Braille  tablet  in  her  lap,  busily  writing,  when 
one  of  the  older  pupils  entered,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  began  playing.  Edith  did  not 
notice  her  entrance,  nor  did  she  know  that  there 
was  a  piano  in  the  room,  but  she  soon  looked  up 
from  her  writing,  in  surprise,  and  said  (in  finger 
speech),  "lady  is  playing  piano  here  in  the 
room.  Where  is  it?  "  at  the  same  time  extending 
her  hand  in  search  of  the  piano.  Her  teacher 
asked  her  if  she  could  hear  it,  and  she  replied, 
"yes!"  pointiug  to  her  cheek,  which  she  turned, 
in  a  listening  attitude,  toward  the  instrument. 

Until  recently  Edith  has  seemed  unconscious  of 
her  blindness,  and,  although  it  was  freely  spoken 
of  in  her  presence,  while  her  hearing  still  re- 
mained, she  has,  from  the  beginning,  insisted  that 
she  could  see.  Before  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed,  her  mother  bent  down  and  asked  her  child 
if  she  could  see  her.  Edith  stretched  out  her 
little  hands,  and,  passing  them  over  her  mother's 
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head,  answered,  in  the  happy  tones  of  childhood, 
"  course  I  can  see  you  I "  And  a  little  later,  when 
fihe  began  to  run  about  the  house,  and  the  chil- 
dren remarked  that  she  was  blind,  she  indignantly 
denied  it,  insisted  that  she  could  see  everything, 
and  appealed  to  her  mother,  saying.  "  I  aint  blind, 
is  I,  mamma?"  She  would  put  on  some  favorite 
article  of  dress,  which  she  had  worn  before  she 
lost  her  sight,  go  to  the  mirror,  and  turning  from 
side  to  side,  survey  herself  with  childish  delight. 
Thenceforward  she  continued  this  apparent  use  of 
I  he  eyes  with  seemingly  the  same  degree  of  satis- 
faction as  if  physical  vision  remained.  If  she  had 
a  new  hair  ribbon,  she  would  go  to  the  glass 
to  try  it  on,  and  would  even  hold  a  hand  glass, 
looking  into  it  all  the  while  her  hair  was  being 
combed.  Her  former  teacher  said,  "she  is  con- 
stantly using  her  eyes  to  find  a  word  she  wants 
in  a  book,  or  to  find  anything  that  she  has  lost." 
Miss  Markham  also  says  she  is  "  always  using  her 
eyes."  If  this  be  imitation,  it  is  an  unconscious 
and  a  very  perfect  one.  To  Edith  there  is  some 
mental  vision  accompanying  it,  which  is  real  and 
gratifying.  The  following  instance  could  hardly 
have  been  an  imitation  of  anything  she  had 
observed.  In  a  leisure  hour  she  asked  for  pencil, 
paper  and  envelope,  and,  without  the  guide 
afforded  by  a  grooved  tablet,  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother,  folded  and  enclosed 
it  properly,   and  addressed  it,   "Mother,  Maple- 
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wood,  Mass.,"  then  asked  her  teacher  if  she  might 
mail  it  herself.  This  was  something  which  she 
had  never  done;  but  Miss  Markham  consented, 
and,  while  the  little  girl  was  putting  on  her  hat, 
she  added  the  street  and  number  to  the  letter, 
which  Edith  then  took  to  the  letter-box  of  the 
institution,  on  Broadway.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  child  as  she  picked  her  way  —  and  a 
devious  way  it  was  —  through  the  girls'  yard, 
across  that  of  the  boys,  and  along  the  west  wing 
of  the  main  building,  where  the  garden  hose,  from 
a  reel  above  her  head,  sloped  right  across  her  path. 
She  paused  an  instant  to  note  the  obstacle,  then 
stooped  and  passed  under  it  on  her  way  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  where,  turning  to  the  right 
for  a  short  distance,  she  soon  reached  the  steps  at 
her  left.  She  descended  these,  crossed  the  drive- 
way, then  sought  (and  speedily  found)  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  2>orte  cochere  as  a  guide  to  the  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk.  This 
she  crossed  almost  in  a  dii'cct  line  with  the  letter- 
box. She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  opening, 
and,  raising  the  letter  in  her  left  hand  to  the 
position  required  for  easy  reading  where  the  vision 
is  normal,  she  looked  at  it  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
dropped  it  into  the  box.  This  was  done  in  the 
easy  and  natural  manner  of  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  mail  letters,  and  habitually  verified  the 
addresses  before  letting  them  go  beyond  reach. 
Perhaps   she   did   mentally   review     the   address. 
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But,  while  retaining  her  sense  of  independence, 
she  has  been  observing  those  around  her,  and  has 
now  corae  to  realize  that  there  are  different  ways 
of  seeing.  The  first  indication  of  this  appeared 
last  June,  when,  upon  receiving  from  home  some 
new  articles  of  clothing,  she  said  to  her  teacher, 
"  let  Eunice  see  my  new  hat  with  her  Jingers.^^ 
When  asked  if  Eunice  could  not  see  it  with  her 
eyes,  she  answered,  "nol"  She  was  questioned 
in  regard  to  several  of  those  about  her,  and  the 
correctness  of  her  answers  showed  that  she  had 
noted  carefully  those  who  saw  with  their  eyes  and 
those  who  used  their  fingers,  and  when,  at  last, 
she  was  asked  if  she  could  see  with  her  eyes,  she 
replied,  "nol"  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  her 
manner.  Several  times  during  the  day  she  again 
referred  to  it.  At  another  time,  while  riding  in  an 
open  horse-car,  she  turned  her  face  as  if  looking 
at  what  was  passing,  then  said  to  her  teacher, 
"can  I  see?"  "Can  you?"  replied  Miss  Mark- 
ham.  "I  will  try,"  answered  Edith,  and  she 
turned  her  face  again  toward  the  street.  After 
looking  very  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
abandoned  the  attempt,  saying  gravely,  "no!  I 
cannot  see!  "  During  the  vacation,  while  she  was 
with  her  teacher,  a  trip  to  Springfield  was  pro- 
j)osed,  and  Edith  was  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
go.  She  inquired  what  they  were  going  for,  and, 
when  she  learned  that  they  were  to  visit  the 
arsenal  and  other  places  of  interest,  she  said,  "no I 
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I  can  not  see  Springfield  with  my  eyes,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go."  This,  however,  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  consciousness  of  her  blind- 
ness has  seamed  to  aflfect,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
her  desire  to  go,  or  do  as  others  do;  and,  although 
she  has  thought  seriously  about  it,  it  has  not 
grieved  her,  or  made  her  spirits  less  cheerful  and 
buoyant.  She  has  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
blindness,  and  has  been  told  of  the  sickness  which 
produced  it;  but,  before  telling  her  of  it,  her 
teacher  tried  in  various  ways  to  draw  from  her  at 
least  some  faint  remembrance  of  anything  con- 
nected with  it.  Her  eflforts  were  fruitless.  The 
nature  of  the  child's  questions  and  the  manner  of 
asking  showed  that  the  period  of  her  illness  is 
now  a  blank  to  her,  and  what  she  has  been  told 
seems  to  revive  no  memories.  She  continues  the 
habit  of  trying  to  use  her  eyes,  and,  whenever  her 
fingers,  in  reading,  touch  a  word  which  they  do 
not  clearly  make  out,  she  removes  them,  and  seeks 
to  make  the  eyes  perform  their  natural  duty. 

Of  those  few  early  years  before  she  lost  her 
sight  there  seem  but  slight  traces  remaining  in  her 
memory.  For  a  little  while  after  her  recovery  she 
occasionally  alluded  to  things  which  had  occurred 
in  "  other  days,"  but  for  several  years  she  has  only 
once  given  an  intimation  that  she  remembered 
anything  concerning  that  period.  The  single  in- 
cident which  she  recalled  was  that  once,  when  she 
was  "  a  very^  very  little  girl,"  as  she  was  going  to 
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church  with  her  father,  she  saw  a  snake  beside  a 
wall. 

Edith's  ambition  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
with  whom  she  lives  and  learns  is  a  very  impor- 
tant trait  of  her  character,  and  to  it  she  owes  much 
of  her  success.  She  observes  what  others  do,  and 
how  they  accomplish  it;  she  learns  where  they  go, 
and  whether  they  go  unattended.  It  is  apparent 
that  she  compares  herself  with  them,  and  is  not 
satisfied  to  be  esteemed  less  capable  than  they. 
She  frequently  says,  "I  want  to  be  like  other 
girls,''  "  I  want  to  do  as  other  girls  do."  It  is  this 
which  makes  her  anxious  to  attend  church,  and 
willing  to  bear  the  restraint  of  maintaining  perfect 
decorum,  while  neither  through  eye,  ear,  nor  the 
sense  of  touch  is  ihe  mind  receiving  pleasure,  in- 
spiration or  instruction.  She  can  only  sit  and 
wait.  This,  too,  accounts  for  her  desire  to  go 
alone  to  visit  her  playmates  or  to  do  errands. 
She  knows  that  other  children  are  thus  trusted. 
She  thinks  that  she  is  "  big ''  enough,  and  she 
wants  to  feel  that  equal  confidence  is  placed  in 
her.  Whenever  she  has  been  tried,  she  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  occasion.  An  instance  of  her 
sagacity  is  related  by  her  mother,  whom  Edith, 
after  much  coaxing,  had  persuaded  to  let  her  go 
alone  upon  an  errand  at  some  distance,  upon  a 
road  which  was  but  little  known  to  her,  and 
which,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  gave  but  few  land- 
marks for  the  sense  of  touch.     As  had  been  ex- 
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pected,  Edith  became  perplexed  when  she  reached 
the  difficult  spot;  but,  instead  of  groping  about 
until  she  became  more  bewildered,  she  retraced 
her  steps  to  a  point  with  which  she  was  familiar, 
then  turned  and  started  afresh,  and  this  time 
found  the  path  without  difficulty.  Such  successes 
are  of  great  importance  to  any  blind  child,  and 
only  the  possibility  of  dangers,  which  even  her 
acute  perceptions  could  not  recognize  in  season  to 
avoid,  prevents  Edith  from  being  allowed  greater 
freedom  in  going  out  unattended. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
little  girl  is  that  she  is  so  well  balanced,  and  that 
her  limitations  have  so  slightly  hindered  the  nor- 
mal development  of  her  nature.  When  bereft  of 
sight  and  hearing,  she  was  not  confined  in  a 
corner  lest  she  should  meet  with  accidents,  nor 
hampered  by  that  tender  watchfulness  which  so 
often  deprives  blind  children  of  all  freedom  of 
locomotion.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  treated  like 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  shared  with  them  in 
work  and  play.  Her  blindness  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  slight  obstacle  to  this,  and  even  her  deafness 
did  not  prevent  it;  but  it  did  so  far  isolate  her, 
that,  when  she  could  no  longer  tell  her  childish 
thoughts  and  make  all  her  wishes  understood,  her 
active  brain,  unable  lo  yield  to  idleness  and  inertia, 
impelled  her  to  find  ways  of  doing  for  herself, 
and  to  seek  within  her  own  mind  the  solution  of 
the  many  puzzling  questions  wH\ch  perplex  little 
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children.  Becoming  thus  habituated  to  silence, 
and  to  bringing  her  experiences  before  an  inward 
tribunal,  she  grew  unresponsive  to  external  in- 
fluences. The  lessons  she  received,  instead  of 
being  immediately  reproduced  in  pleasant  form  to 
gratify  and  encourage  her  teachers,  were  quietly 
taken  before  that  mysterious  inner  court,  while  the 
teacher,  doubting  yet  hoping,  was  left  outside  to 
await  the  uncertain  revelation  of  its  judgments. 
This  difficulty  diminishes  as  Edith  grows  more 
communicative.  Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance  remains.  The  inner  court  is  still  in 
session;  but  its  judge  and  jury  are  growing  in 
wisdom,  and  Edith  is  becoming  docile  and  obedi- 
ent, more  from  loyalty  to  an  inward  sense  of  duty 
and  propriety  than  from  enforced  submission,  or 
even  from  love  of  her  teacher,  although  this  has  an 
influence  more  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on. 
Preserving  thus  a  distinctive  individuality,  this 
little  girl  becomes  an  object  of  wonderful  interest 
as  a  psychological  study.  Much  credit  is  due  her 
present  teacher,  who  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  slightest  attempt  to  dominate  the  mind  of 
her  pupil,  but,  following  the  indications  given 
by  mother  nature,  has  won  the  aflfection  of  her 
charge,  and  is  gently  and  unobtrusively  seeking 
to  promote  the  healthy,  normal  growth  of  this 
unfortunate  child. 
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Religious  Instruction. 

At  the  time  of  her  illness,  Edith,  then  only  four 
years  old,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  Congregational  church.  On 
the  last  Sunday  before  she  was  taken  sick  she 
started  from  home  with  her  father;  but  he  was 
detained,  and  the  little  child  went  on  alone,  and, 
arriving  before  the  sermon  was  finished,  entered 
the  church,  went  directly  to  her  seat,  and  remained 
to  the  school  session  afterward.  The  lesson  was 
upon  the  last  days  of  Jesus,  and  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression  upon  Edith's  mind;  for  when^ 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  months,  she  recov- 
ered her  speech,  she  began  almost  immediately  to 
talk  about  it,  and  among  other  questions  she  asked, 
"did  Peter  take  the  cup  away  from  Jesus?"  In 
those  early  days  of  convalescence,  with  the  cards 
which  had  been  given  her  at  Sabbath-school  scat- 
tered about  on  her  bed,  she  would  lie  singing  the 
hymns  and  songs  which  she  had  learned,  and 
"playing  Sunday-school."  After  her  recovery 
she  did  not  again  attend  either  church  or  Sabbath- 
school  for  about  six  years.  During  two-thirds  of 
this  period,  that  is,  from  the  time  she  became 
totally  deaf  until  she  was  able  to  use  the  manual 
alphabet,  she  was  shut  out  from  all  conversation 
with  her  fellow-beings,  and  all  remembrance  o 
the  church  and  its  services  seems  to  have  beeu 
obliterated. 
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Of  distinctively  religious  teaching,  Edith  as  yet 
knows  nothing.  The  aim  has  been  to  allow  her 
mind  to  develop  naturally,  giving  it  such  moral 
guidance  as  will  incline  it  toward  truth  and  good- 
ness, and  to  await  its  seeking  for  spiritual  food. 

In  one  of  her  walks  with  her  former  teacher, 
they  passed  a  church  which  was  open  and  empty, 
and  Edith  was  allowed  to  enter.  She  was  shown 
the  pulpit  and  pews,  obtained  some  idea  of  the 
ground  plan  of  the  building,  and  was  told  briefly 
(for  her  vocabulary  was  then  very  small)  what 
churches  are  used  for.  From  that  time  she  was 
extremely  anxious  to  go  to  church.  Permission 
was  delayed,  lest  the  long  restraint  through  a  ser- 
vice which  she  could  not  understand  would  be  so 
tiresome,  that  it  would  beget  a  dislike  of  church- 
going,  difficult  to  remove.  Her  wish  to  go  was  so 
great,  however,  that  she  promised  to  keep  very 
still,  and  consent  was  given.  Edith  was  as  good 
as  her  word,  and  was  allowed  to  go  again.  She 
now  attends  regularly  with  her  teacher,  and  it  is 
evident  that  she  considers  it  a  privilege.  She  con- 
ducts herself  with  perfect  propriety,  sitting  quietly 
through  the  sermon,  and  standing  when  the  audi- 
ence rises  at  hymn  or  prayer.  She  is  on  the  alert 
to  catch  every  movement,  and  generally  wishes 
to  do  in  all  things  as  others  do,  especially  if  her 
reason  or  innate  sense  of  propriety  sanctions  their 
usage.  Otherwise  she  sometimes  objects,  for  hers 
is  not  a  meaningless  imitation.    Observing  that  her 
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teacher  covered  her  eyes  during  prayer,  she  said, 
"I  do  not  want  to  put  my  hand  to  ray  eyes,  be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  "  [meaning,  why  I  should 
do  it].  Miss  M.  assured  her  that  she  was  not 
required  to  do  so. 

A  little  friend  of  Edith  takes  her  to  Sunday- 
school,  where  she  sits  contentedly  in  a  class  with 
others  of  her  own  age,  having  pleasure  in  the 
sense  of  companionship,  although  she  has  no  share  in 
the  lesson.  ,  The  sum  of  her  knowledge  in  regard 
to  church-going  is  that  the  preaching  of  the  minis- 
ter and  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  is  to 
make  people  good,  and  her  wish  to  attend  seems 
to  proceed  entirely  from  her  desire  "  to  do  as  other 
girls  do." 

But,  although  a  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
has  not  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  this 
child,  and  still  less  has  any  doctiinal  teaching 
been  given  her,  yet  some  of  her  questions  and 
remarks,  and  the  mental  attitude  which  they  re- 
vealed, have  indicated  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  not  only  proper,  but  even 
necessary,  to  give  her  some  suggestions  of  a  life 
other  than  that  of  the  physical  body. 

The  name  of  God  was  first  given  her  in  reply 
to  one  of  her  questions.  She  had  been  asking  of 
what  materials  her  clothing  and  other  articles  were 
made,  and,  when  her  inquiries  extended  to  "  little 
babies,"  her  teacher  told  her  that  "God  made 
them."     This    suggested  to  her  mind   her    own 
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work  in  clay,  and  she  asked,  "  how  does  he  make 
them?"  then,  making  the  motions  of  moulding  a 
clay  image,  she  asked  if  he  made  them  so.  She 
did  not  ask  who  or  what  God  is,  but  simply 
accepted  his  existence. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  while  visiting  at  the 
home  of  her  former  teacher,  Miss  Fletcher,  a  little 
kitten  died.  Edith  knew  of  its  death,  and  of  its 
being  buried  in  the  ground.  It  is  probable  that 
she  thus  learned  the  word  "  dead ; ''  yet  the  knowl- 
edge does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  painful 
impression,  for,  later  in  the  summer,  while  she  was 
at  home,  she  was  one  day  playing  with  a  tiny 
toad,  which  finally,  from  much  handling,  became 
so  limp  and  apparently  lifeless  that  she  took  it 
to  her  mother,  told  her  it  was  dead,  and  asked  her 
to  get  another  for  her  to  play  with.  At  this  time 
her  mother  says  that  Edith  appeared  to  associate 
the  word  dead  with  being  put  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  \  but  she  did  not  think  that  her  little  girl 
had  ever  thought  of  it  in  connection  with  human 
beings.  Edith  asked  no  questions  on  the  subject, 
nor  did  she  again  refer  to  it  in  any  way  for  several 
months.  When,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  she 
was  again  at  home,  without  any  apparent  reason 
she  began  to  seem  unhappy.  She  asked  her 
mother  if  her  brothers  and  sisters  would  die  and 
be  put  into  the  ground,  and  repeatedly  said  that 
she  did  not  want  to  die  and  he  put  into  the  ground. 
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and  have  the  snakes^  eat  her.  Her  mother  tried  to 
relieve  her  fiears  by  telling  her  that  when  she  died 
her  heart  would  stop  beating,  and  then  she  would 
not  feel  anything;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  her. . 
She  said  she  would  "ask  the  man  to  take  the 
snakes  out,  first."  Her  mind  kept  reverting  to 
this  idea  of  death  and  burial,  and  the  body  be- 
coming food  for  worms,  and  after  her  return  to 
school  Miss  Markham  found  this  thought  was 
haunting  her  so  persistently  that  she  must  give 
her  some  pleasant  conception  of  death,  instead  of 
seeking  to  banish  it  from  her  mind  altogether. 
Taking  the  idea  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Long- 
fellow in  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  she  told 
Edith  that  we  are  the  flowers  of  God,  and  that, 
as  we  gather  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  so  God 
sends  his  reaper  to  gather  flowers  for  him,  and 
that  when  we  are  plucked  by  death  we  go  to 
heaven.  Edith  read  the  lesson  from  her  teacher's 
fingers  with  the  closest  attention,  and  when  she 
reached  the  word  heaven,  she  pointed  upward, 
seeming  instinctively  to  locate  it  above  us.  She 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  analogy  at  once  and 
without  difficulty.  The  explanation  comforted  her, 
and  she  regained  her  wonted  happiness.  She  did 
not  again  refer  to  the  "  ground  "  or  the  "  snakes." 

•  Edith  has  examined  both  snakes  and  worms,  and  knows  the  difference 
between  them,  but  she  prefers  to  class  both  under  the  name  syiake^  and  there- 
fore used  the  word  here,  although  she  doubtless  bad  in  mind  the  common  earth- 
worm which  she  has  foun^  in  flower  beds. 
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She  asked  no  further  questions  at  the  time,  but 
she  pondered  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  a  fre- 
quently recurring  subject  of  thought  and  inquiry 
since  then. 

In  this,  as  in  other  things,  Edith  seems  inclined 
to  work  out  her  own  problems,  rather  than  to  seek 
ready-made  answers  from  others.  Her  occasional 
questions  reveal  her  line  of  thought,  as  when  she 
one  day  asked  if  there  was  a  ladder  up  to  heaven. 
She  has  practical  knowledge  of  a  ladder,  and  is 
quite  fearless  in  mounting  as  high  as  it  will 
carry  her. 

When  Edith  entered  the  school  at  South  Boston, 
she  seemed  delighted  to  meet  there  the  girls  whom 
she  had  known  at  the  kindergarten,  and  whose  pro- 
motion had  preceded  hers.  She  remembered  and 
inquired  for  each  one.  Soon  she  missed  Lillie, 
and  asked  where  she  was.  Now,  Lillie  had  died 
about  a  month  previously,  and  the  vacancy  thus 
caused,  together  with  the  absence  of  another  pupil, 
had  made  it  possible  to  receive  Edith  and  her 
teacher  into  the  girls'  department;  and,  although 
no  suggestion  of  this  had  been  given  to  the  child, 
yet,  when  she  was  told  that  Lillie  was  dead,  she 
looked  very  thoughtful  for  a  time,  then  said  to  her 
teacher,  "  that  made  room  for  us."  This  seems  to 
have  been  her  first  knowledge  of  death  touching 
any  person  whom  she  had  known.  Afterward  she 
missed  Lizzie,  to  whom  she  had  become  much 
attached  while  they  were  schoolmates  at  the  kin- 
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dergarten,  and  when  she  learned  that  she,  too,  was 
dead,  her  sympathy  went  out,  at  once,  to  the 
bereaved  parent,  and  she  said,  "poor  Lizzie's 
mother! "  A  little  later  news  came  of  the  death  of 
a  relative  of  her  teacher, —  a  lady  whom  Edith  had 
known;  and  this  made  her  very  serious,  especially 
when  she  afterward  visited  the  place  where  she 
had  met  her,  and  missed  her  presence.  This 
knowledge  of  the  death  of  those  whom  she  had 
known  and  loved  made  her  grave  and  thoughtful, 
but  it  left  no  trace  of  gloom  or  unhappiness. 

Recently  Edith  was  reading  of  the  affection  of  a 
lion  for  a  spaniel,  which  had  been  put  into  his 
cage;  and  how,  after  the  death  of  the  dog,  the  lion 
would  not  allow  his  body  to  be  removed,  but  con- 
tinued to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  his  companion, 
until  one  morning  he  was  found  dead,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  body  of  his  friend.  When  she 
had  finished  reading  the  story,  Edith  asked  if  they 
would  go  to  heaven.  Her  teacher  replied  that  she 
did  not  know.  Then  she  reflected  that  she  had 
diverted  the  thoughts  of  her  pupil  from  the  burial 
of  the  body  by  telling  her  that  when  we  die  God 
takes  us  to  heaven;  but  this  story  might  recall 
the  burial  of  the  kitten  of  which  Edith  had  actual 
knowledge,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
she  would  learn  that  the  human  body  is  also  laid 
in  the  ground  at  death.  Evidently  the  time  was 
approaching  when  she  must  tell  her  something 
more;  but  was  Edith  ready  to  apprehend  the  dis- 
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ti notion  between  soul  and  body?  Miss  Markham 
felt  her  way  with  some  doubt.  She  told  her  little 
pupil  that  her  body  was  the  house  she  lived  in; 
that  when  she  died,  her  body  would  be  put  into  the 
ground,  but  that  she  —  the  soul  —  would  go  to 
heaven.  Edith  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought  for 
a  few  seconds.  Presently  she  said,  "then  I  will 
have  a  new  body."  A  moment  later  she  asked, 
"can  I  take  my  playthings  with  me?"  When  told 
that  she  could  not  do  so,  she  replied,  "  when  I  die 
I  will  give  all  my  things  to  the  girls."  She  appar- 
ently thought  that  when  the  body  was  laid  aside, 
the  leaving  of  her  possessions  naturally  followed, 
and  that  with  the  new  body  she  would  have  new 
possessions,  for  she  soon  added,  "  I  will  have  new 
things."  Two  days  afterward  she  was  reading  of 
the  birds  singing  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
she  asked  if  her  teacher  could  see  them,  and  then 
said,  "can  I  see  them  with  my  fingers?"  Her 
teacher  replied  that  the  trees  wore  too  high. 
"Can  I  see  birds  on  the  trees  in  heaven?  Can  I 
see  in  heaven?"  eagerly  asked  the  little  girl. 
Then  after  a  little  reflection,  she  remarked,  "people 
will  be  very  happy  there — very  good  and  kind! 
My  father  and  mother  and  children  will  be  there, 
and  you  will  be  there.  We  will  be  glad  to  go  to 
heaven.  All  people  will  be  there."  "Do  you 
want  to  go?"  asked  her  teacher.  "Yes!"  replied 
Edith;  "  I  will  not  be  cold  in  heaven." 

She  now  frequently   speaks  of  dying,  and   of 
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what  she  would  like  to  have  done  with  her  play- 
things and  her  clothing,  —  always  happily,  and 
always,  when  asked,  saying  that  she  woiild  like  to 
die.  Apparently  she  is  able  to  think  of  the  real 
ego  apart  from  the  house  in  which  it  lives.  It  no 
longer  disturbs  her  to  think  that  her  body  will  be 
laid  in  the  ground  when  she  dies,  for  she  antici- 
pates ^*a  new  body"  and  "new  things"  in  the 
heaven,  to  which  she  looks  forward  with  the  joyous 
and  perfect  faith  of  innocent  childhood. 

Blind  Deaf-mutes  in  Sweden. 

A  home  school  for  the  education  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes  Avas  opened  in  1886,  in  Skara,  Sweden,  by 
Madame  Elizabeth  Nordin.  The  following  account 
of  her  five  pupils  is  translated  from  a  report  of 
her  work  published  in  December,  1888:  — 

Decembeu,  1887. — Emelie  Jonsson^  from  Drottningholm, 
was  born  in  1871.  She  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  from  scarlet- 
fever  at  two  or  three  years  of  age  ;  she  has  never  spoken,  and 
is  totally  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  She  has  been  a  pnpll  at  the 
home  school  for  the  blind  deaf-mutes  in  Skara  for  one  year. 
Previous  to  this  she  had  had  private  lessons  in  Skara  for  four 
years.  She  manifests  great  interest  and  ability  for  all  kinds 
of  handiwork,  has  learned  to  knit,  crochet,  tie  nets,  and  to  per- 
form some  kindergarten  work  with  blocks,  paper,  etc.  She  has 
a  hard,  selfish  disposition,  and  a  quick  temper,  and,  at  times, 
she  seems  insane.  So  much  depends  upon  her  disposition,  that 
she  has  not  made  much  intellectual  progress,  for  only  when  she 
is  so  inclined  will  she  try  to  learn.  She  has  been  taught  a  few 
words  with  the  manual  alphabet  and   by  raised  letters,  has 
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learned  numbers  as  far  as  twenty,  and  can  make  her  own 
bed  and  assist  in  setting  tlie  table.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
take  care  of  her.  She  suffers  from  sleeplessness,  and  has  some 
chronic  stomach  trouble,  an^  during  its  attacks  she  is  almost 
unmanageable. 

Dec.  18,  1888,  —  During  the  year  she  has  improved  in  tem- 
per as  well  as  in  health,  yet  her  behavior  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  She  still  has  to  be  fed  ;  otherwise  she  would  eat  too  fast, 
and  bring  on  an  attack  of  her  old  malady  and  consequent  ill- 
temper.  As  she  improves,  she  shows  more  interest  in  intel- 
lectual instruction.  She  has  this  year  learned  about  seventy 
words,  mostly  nouns,  and  some  common  verbs,  such  as  standi 
walk,  sit,  lie,  i-un,  jump,  ci'ocJiet,  knit,  sew,  shut,  open,  etc. ; 
and  uses  her  words  in  simple  sentences,  such  as,  ^^  Emelie 
walks,"  *»  John  stands,"  "  the  doll  lies,"  "  Emelie  sits  in  (he 
chair."  She  has  learned  to  write  several  words,  can  count  to 
thirty,  and  has  lately  begun  to  read.  Manual  occupations 
interest  her  very  much,  and  she  has  made  the  following  articles 
during  the  year:  in  crocheting,  two  blankets  and  one  neck- 
tie ;  sewing,  one  doll's  dress,  two  pieces  of  tapestry,  elc. 

December,  1887.  —  Kristina  Ndslund,  from  Nasaker,  bom 
in  1871,  lost  her  sight,  and  partly  her  hearing,  at  three  and 
a  half  years  old,  from  scarlet-fever.  She  has  been  a  pupil 
for  one  year.  When  she  entered,  she  could  hear  a  little  and 
could  articulate,  but  she  knew  only  a  few  words,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  and  indistinctly.  She  had  learned  at 
home  a  few  prayers  and  psalms,  but  mechanically,  for  she 
understood  but  little  of  what  she  read.  Through  medical 
treatment,  given  by  Dr.  Kjellman,  her  heanng  has  improved, 
so  that,  by  speaking  close  to  the  ear,  through  an  ear  trumpet, 
she  understands  common  conversation.  Her  speech  has  im- 
proved, so  that  she  can  talk  in  an  ordinaiy  tone  about  every- 
day matters.     She  cannot  catch  the  sound  of  consonants,  and 
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some  of  them  Bhe  is  uaable  to  pronouace.  This  has  prevented 
her  from  learniDg  to  read.  At  home  she  assisted  in  scrubbing, 
washing  dishes  and  the  like,  and  her  fingers  have  become  stiff 
and  hard.  This  has  made  intellectual  and  practical  training 
difficult.  She  had  never  learned  any  handicraft.  She  first 
learned  to  knit  with  lead  pencils  instead  of  needles.  After 
nine  months'  teaching,  she  had  progressed,  so  that  she  could 
knit  stockings  with  woollen  yarn,  without  assistance.  She 
has  learned  to  sew,  net  hammocks,  twist  cord,  etc.  She  has 
a  good  and  equable  disposition,  is  diligent  and  anxious  to 
learn.  She  helps  in  making  beds,  underatands  setting  the 
table,  and  assists  the  more  helpless  pupils  in  dressing  and 
undressing.  She  spells  every  word  which  she  reads  from  th^ 
manual  alphabet,  so  as  to  acquire  better  pronunciation.  She 
has  begun  to  teach  her  schoolmates  to  indicate  objects  by 
signs  with  the  fingers,  and  to  make  them  answer  her  with 
signs.  This  teaching  has  not  yet  been  of  much  benefit ;  but, 
as  her  schoolmates  improve,  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  this  teaching, 
especially  as  it  is  her  own  idea,  and  an  entirely  voluntary 
effort.  When  conversing  with  people  who  use  oral  language, 
she  always  articulates,  and  my  fears  that  the  manual  alphabet 
would  lessen  her  desire  to  talk  have  been  needless.  Although 
her  defective  hearing  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  teach  her,  I 
have  strongly  advocated  that  all  instruction  should  be  given 
lier  orally. 

Dec.  18,  1888. — Eristina  Naslund  has,  during  the  year, 
learned  to  read  fluently  both  the  Braille  and  the  Moon  systems ; 
she  has  read  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  of  a  reading  book  for  the  blind  ; 
has  verbally  gone  through  "  Biblical  History  for  Beginners," 
by  Steinmetz ;  has  learned  by  heart  the  '^  Small  Catechism," 
and  read  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Moon's  system.  Her  speech,  which  has  somewhat  improved, 
is  still  very  imperfect,  and  she  is  not  yet  prepared  for  lessons 
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in  grammar.  Her  sense  of  hearing  is  not  sufficiently  acnte 
to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  pronunciation.  Her  read- 
ing hitherto  has  been  somewhat  mechanical,  that  her  imper- 
fect pronunciation  might  be  corrected  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  understand  what  she 
reads.  She  is  very  diligent,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
her  work,  and  therefore  she  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. She  can  add  and  subtract  numbers  between  one  and 
twenty,  and  she  knows  the  value  of  figures  much  larger  than 
these. 

December,  1887.  —  Johan  Nihsorij  from  Anderslof ,  Skane, 
w'as  born  in  1879,  and  became  blind  and  deaf,  at  two  years 
old,  from  brain  fever  and  cataract.  He  has  been  a  pupil  at 
the  home  since  last  May.  When  he  entered  he  could  only 
wind  balls  of  yarn,  but  he  showed  at  once  a  desire  and 
interest  to  learn.  He  was  first  taught  to  thread  large  beads 
with  a  darning-needle  and  small  ones  with  a  fine  needle.  He 
has  now  learned  to  knit  cord,  to  weave  paper,  to  crochet, 
has  begun  to  tie  hammocks  and  to  knit.  He  is  remarkably 
kind,  amiable  and  talented.  Before  he  entered  the  school 
he  was  totally  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  first  day  of 
October  an  operation  was  performed  on  his  right  eye,  for 
cataract,  by  Professor  Hansen  of  Copenhagen.  On  account  of 
a  chronic  disease  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  see  much.  He  does  not  wear  glasses,  so  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  how,  much  he  will  see.  Since  his  return  from 
Copenhagen  he  has  had  daily  instruction  in  reading  of  point 
writing,  in  the  manual  alphabet  and  in  handicraft.  He  can 
already  distinguish  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  following 
words :  dock^  ice,  foot^  hat^  scissors^  foody  mouth.  If  one 
places  objects  corresponding  to  these  words  upon  a  table, 
and  indicates  any  one  of  these  words  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, he  will  instantly  point  at  the  article  mentioned.  He 
knows  numbers  as  far  as  five.     He  understands  certain  orders 
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given  by  signs.  For  example,  he  went  one  day  with  the 
matron  to  the  doctor  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  A  few  days 
after  he  had  another  loose  tooth,  and  after  the  lessons  I  made 
signs  to  him,  ^^  change  your  pants,  put  on  your  rubbers,  and 
your  mittens,  go  —  take  out  tooth,"  whereupon  he  hastened  to 
obey  my  orders  concerning  his  clothing.  The  matron  went 
with  him  to  the  doctor.  When  he  saw  the  doctor,  he  knew 
him,  led  him  to  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  showed  him  what  the 
matter  was. 

Dec.  18,  1888.  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  began  to 
learn  the  names  of  persons  around  him,  also  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  objects  in 
the  school,  the  bedrooms,  etc.  He  also  learned  to  execute 
some  easy  commands,  as,  '*  shut  the  door,"  '*  open  the  door," 
which  he  eagerly  obeyed.  At  Easter  he  had  learned  ninety-six 
words  and  some  sentences, .as,  ^^  John  is  sitting  in  the  chair;" 
''^  John  is  on  the  sofa;"  ^^Aunt  Anne  stands  on  the  floor;" 
*'  the  book  is  in  the  drawer"  After  Easter  he  began  to  learn 
compound  words,  as  ^^rocking-chair,"  ^^ door-lock,"  etc.  At 
the  end  of  the  spring  term  he  knew  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
words,  the  value  of  figures  to  ten,  and  he  could  write  all  the 
letters  and  his  own  name.  When  Johan  began  to  receive 
lessons  in  writing.  Miss  Dahlander  gave  him  instruction  for 
two  hours  per  day  for  three  weeks  before  he  tried  to  form  a 
single  letter ;  but  one  day,  when  Miss  Dahlander  was  almost 
in  despair,  she  spelled  with  her  fingers,  '^  Johan"  took  his 
hand  and  wrote  the  same  word,  indicating  each  letter ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  words,  ^^ Aunt  Anne"  Hitherto  he  had 
been  unable  to  learn  to  write,  because,  not  catching  the  idea, 
be  had  taken  no  interest  in  learning.  Now  he  comprehended 
it  in  a  moment,  and  soon  learned  to  write  everything.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  term  he  could  write,  and  express 
through  the  manual  alphabet  about  three  hundred  words. 
Since  that  time  Madame  Nordin  has  taught  him,  using  *'  Hag- 
8tr6m*s  Class-book  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  first  part  (except 
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what  was  uuBaitable,  on  account  of  his  double  infirmity),  and 
tlie  grammatical  forms  of  words  in  many  of  the  first  read- 
ing lessons  have  been  explained.  He  communicates  almost 
entirely  by  the  manual  alphabet,  as  he  has  not  been  taught 
the  language  of  gestures.  He  understands  and  uses  long  sen- 
tences, such  as,  "pw^  the  hooka  in  the  drawer;*^  ^^ give  me 
the  book  and  the  pen;'*  ^^may  J.  drink  water?"  ^^  John  ha>s  a 
new  coat  and  new  pants;*'  "  Aunt  Anne  is  sitting  in  the  chair, 
and  speaks  in  the  speaking-trumpet;"  ^^  John  is  nice;"  "  John 
has  new  dothes;"  ^^John  is  sitting  on  the  knees  of  Aunt  Elisa;" 
"  John's  coat  is  on  tlie  hook"  And  he  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions, ''what  does do?"  "  What  is  the  name  of ?" 

"Whose?"  "What  and  who  is  standing  and  sitting?" 
"Where?"  etc.  He  has  just  begun  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  days ;  but  he  already  knew  the  days,  and  expressed  this 
knowledge  every  morning  by  spelling  the  word  which  was, 
for  him,  the  characteristic  of  the  day ;  for  instance,  Thursday 
morning,  "j?c(m  and  pancake;"  Friday,  ^^baXlie;"  Saturday, 
^^Jish  and  potatoes;"  Sunday,  "new  dothes"  etc.  Now  the 
new  words  which  he  learns  (excepting  those  used  in  his  books) 
are  only  those  which  he  himself  demands ;  and  since  spring 
he  has  asked  the  names  of  all  objects,  and  of  everybody  whom 
he  meets,  so  that  we  have  often  restrained  his  questioning,  as 
we  feared  his  memory  would  be  overtaxed.  Neither  short  or 
long  words  were  difficult  for  him,  and  he  learned  "  Landshofd- 
ing  Sjocrona"  as  quickly  as  any  other  words.  He  generally 
remembers  a  word  which  has  been  twice  spelled  for  him.  The 
usual  fault  of  the  deaf-mutes  —  misplacing  the  letters  —  seems 
as  yet  quite  unknown  to  him.  He  has  an  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, and  is  very  intelligent.  Johan  works  methodically,  —  it 
is  his  characteristic,  —  but  he  does  not  work  fast.  Being 
much  younger  than  the  other  pupils,  he  grows  weary  from 
sitting  quietly  at  work  as  long  as  they  do,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  stop  work  occasionally,  and  sit  beside  Miss  Dahlander, 
playing  with  her  or  the  doll,  or  with  wooden  blocks,  etc.,  or 
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spendiDg  the  recess  in  swiDging  or  in  gymnastics.  He  is  an 
unusually  thoughtful  child.  It  is  very  interesting  that  we  can 
always  read  his  thoughts,  for,  unconsciously,  I  suppose,  he 
expresses  them  through  the  manual  alphabet.  For  instance, 
one  day,  a  short  time  after  the  governor  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  school,  and  the  boy  had  learned  the  word  "governor,"  he 
spelled,  while  at  work  by  himself,  ^Uhe  governor  away." 
Once  he  felt  a  torn  stocking  belonging  to  Miss  Dahlander, 
and  he  spelled  "  hole,"  and,  as  he  was  then  about  to  begin  a 
pair  of  new  stockings,  he  spelled  ^^  Aunt  Anne"  (i.  e.,  Miss 
Dahlander),  and  was  afterwards  very  anxious  to  try  if  the 
stockings  were  big  enough  for  her.  When  he  tried  them,  he 
found  th6m  too  small  for  Miss  D.,  and  he  unravelled  them 
himself,  and  knit  them  larger,  measuring  the  size  with  his 
hands,  and  asking  how  big  we  thought  they  ought  to  be.  One 
morning  he  went  to  Miss  Dahlander,  saying,  "  John  takes  his 
hat  and  coat^  goes  to  the  wagon,  travels  to  Aunt  Dahlander, 
Goteborg." 

December,  1887.  —  Emma  Knstina  Forsman,  from  Sarunda, 
province  of  Stockholm,  was  born  in  1871.  Her  parents  are 
vagrants,  and  their  abode  is  unknown.  Before  coming  here 
the  girl  had  been  four  years  in  the  Sarunda  poor-house.  The 
mother  had  previously  had  the  care  of  the  child,  but  had  ill- 
treated  her,  and,  while  she  was  very  small,  had  put  her  on 
the  fire.  As  a  result^  she  had  terrible  scars.  It  is  said 
that  she  could  see,  hear  and  talk  until  she  was  five  years 
old,  but  she  can  now  do  neither.  When  she  came  she  was 
exceedingly  stupid,  almost  on  a  level  with  animals.  Has 
the  girl  ever' seen,  heard  and  spoken?  and  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  her  infirmities?  Cruelty  and  neglect,  I  have  been 
told.  Could  her  scars  have  been  so  deep  that  the  spine  was 
affected,  and  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  result?  — 
for  her  eyes  and  ears  are  normally  formed.  When  she  first 
entered  she  was  bashful,  and,  if  one  tried  to  pet  her,  she 
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wouM  crouch,  frightened,  and  try  to  hide  herself,  especially 
her  head.  She  was  extremely  filthy.  She  spent  her  time 
either  iti  sitting  npon  her  hands,  or  scratching  the  paint 
from  the  furniture  and  eating  it,  chewing  her  clothes,  and 
other  bad  habits.  After  being  treated  kindly  here  for  five 
months,  she  had  improved  in  no  other  way  than  that  her 
timidity  had  disappeared.  I  now^  thought  it  time  to  dis- 
cipline her,  and  break  her  of  her  bad  habits.  The  latter 
part  of  February  she  received,  for  filthiness,  her  first  pun- 
ishment. The  result  is  that  the  girl  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
neat.  We  still  tried,  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness,  to  make 
her  work,  by  kinduess,  but  in  vain.  I  had  seen  the  good 
result  of  her  first  punishment,  and  decided  to  try  it  again, 
to  make  her  more  williug  to  work.  She  had  been  daily 
employed,  before  and  after  Christmas,  in  moving  glass  balls 
with  her  right  hand,  from  one  box  to  another;  and,  when 
her  arm  was  held,  she  would  do  it,  but,  if  one  let  go  of  her 
arm,  she  would  stop  and  sit  down  upon  her  hands,  and  all 
efforts  to  make  her  continue  were  fruitless.  I  questioned 
whether  it  was  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  girl  which  made 
our  efforts  of  no  avail ;  but  I  suspected  that  it  was  lack  of 
will,  and  I  began  with  a  new  kind  of  work.  I  gave  her  a 
darning-needle  (threaded)  in  one  hand  and  a  big  bead  in 
the  other,  and  tried  to  make  her  understand  that  she  should 
put  the  needle  through  the  bead ;  but  she  threw  away  both 
bead  and  needle,  and  sat  down  on  both  hands.  I  repeated 
the  same  thing  over  and  over.  My  suspicion  that  she  dis- 
liked all  kinds  of  work  became  confirmed.  I  gave  her  the 
needle  again  in  one  hand,  and  held  her  hand  with  mine,  so 
that  she  could  not  drop  the  needle  of  her  olvn  will,  and 
gave  her  the  bead  in  her  other  hand,  trying  to  show  her 
what  to  do.  To  my  surprise  and  joy  (for  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  she  was  lacking  in  will  or  in  intelligence),  she 
dropped  the  bead,    took  the  needle  from  the  hand  which  I 
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held,  and  threw  it  od  the  table.  I  was  now  convinced  that' 
she  anderstood,  but  did  not  want  to  do  what  I  commanded, 
and  for  that  reason  I  punished  her.  I  immediately  tried 
again  with  the  needle  and  bead.  As  soon  as  I  gave  her  to 
understand  that  I  should  punish  her  again  if  she  did  not 
obey,  and  handed  her  the  bead  and  the  needle,  she  obeyed. 
When  I  petted  her,  to  assure  her  that  she  had  done  as  I 
wished,  she  hugged  me,  and  was  not  frightened  on  account 
of  the  punishment.  She  has  since  continued  to  improve, 
though  very  slowly.  She  can  now,  without  assistance,  move 
marbles  and  blocks,  string  beads,  wind  yarn,  undress  herself, 
walk  about  the  room,  sit  down  in  a  chair,  etc.  I  believe 
that  she  is  far  from  being  such  an  idiot  as  she  at  first 
appeared,  but  that  she  became  stupid  through  isolation  and 
neglect. 

Dec.  18,  1888. — Daring  this  year  she  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  change,  and  her  intellect  has  become  awakened. 
Her  whole  appearance  and  conduct  are  now  more  conscious 
and  full  of  life.  In  the  beginning  she  was  feeble,  and  indif- 
ferent to  everything.  She  gradually  became  disobedient,  and 
now  she  seems  interested  in  learning,  although  her  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Last  summer,  if  she 
were  going  to  tie  her  own  shoes,  she  required  two  hours  for 
doing  it;  now  she  can  do  it  in  half  an  hour.  She  has  also 
learaed  to  wind  and  to  hold  yarn,  move  the  figures  on  the 
geometrical  table,  string  beads,  build  with  blocks,  walk  with- 
out help,  bow,  climb  up  and  down  on  chairs  and  tables, 
undress,  fold  and  hang  up  her  clothes,  put  away  her  work, 
etc.  We  are  now  trying  to  teach  her  some  words  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  to  count,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
But,  as  we  had  to  repeat  all  of  the  first  words  many  thousand 
times  for  Johan,  who  is  so  keen  and  so  intelligent,  we  can 
not  expect  vei-y  much  of  Emma  at  first. 
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Deckmber,  1887.  —  Hulda  Jonsson  Moy  from  Mogata, 
province  of  Jonkoping,  born  in  1875,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  had  been  in  the  Eugenia  Home  about  three  years. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  before  she  entered  I  made  a 
visit  to  the  Eugenia  Home,  and  saw  the  girl  for  the 
first  time,  sitting  in  bed,  half  dressed.  They  had  never 
dressed  her,  or  tried  to  make  her  walk,  because  they 
claimed  that  she  had  an  affection  of  the  brain,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  walk.  At  my  next  visit, 
six  months  later,  she  was  dressed,  and  had  begun  to  walk 
with  a  chair.  She  is  unusually  short  and  stout,  with  very 
small  hands  and  feet.  When  she  first  entered  she  walked 
with  difficulty  when  supported  under  both  arms,  but  now 
she  walks  quite  firmly  when  led  by  one  hand,  and  can  stand 
alone  when  she  has  something  in  her  hand,  but  is  afraid  to 
stand  without  support.  She  is  very  peculiar,  and,  on  account 
of  the  disagreeable  sounds  she  utters,  her  presence  is  very 
tiresome.  She  is  seldom  quiet.  She  appears  insane  rather 
than  idiotic,  is  very  excitable  and  passionate,  and  sometimes 
becomes  furious  for  the  slightest  cause.  Then  the  veins 
swell  and  her  face  becomes  very  red,  and  she  seems  entirely 
destitute  of  reason.  On  these  occasions  she  is  given  a  blow 
on  her  arm  (never  upon  her  head),  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
drink.  She  then  becomes  more  quiet,  and  begins  to  cry. 
The  causes  for  these  outbursts  are  such  as  being  left  alone, 
smelling  food  before  she  can  eat  it,  or  the  taking  away  of 
some  plaything;  but  they  do  not  come  often.  She  suffers 
periodically  from  fits,  but  they  have  decreased  in  violence 
and  in  frequency  since  she  left  the  Eugenia  Home,  where 
they  lasted  for  several  days.  Here  they  pass  away  in  half 
an  hour;  she  falls  asleep,  and  recovers  the  same  day.  The 
girl  has  been  employed  moving  marbles  and  blocks,  but 
some  one  has  to  assist  her ;  and,  while  she  is  so  disobedient, 
there   is  little   hope   that  she  will    be  capable  of    receiving 
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instrnction.  She  is  less  developed  than  any  of  the  other 
pupils.  She  is  much  neater  than  when  she  came  here.  She 
has  given  many  indications  of  intelligence.  If,  for  example, 
she  throws  away  a  plaything,  she  moves  her  chair  and  stoops 
to  find  what  she  has  lost.  She  has  so  far  improved  that 
she  will  sit  in  a  chair,  move  it  around,  and  lately  she  has 
begun  to  walk,  supporting  herself  by  the  walls  or  furniture, 
and  taking  hold  of  persons  within  her  reach. 

Dec.  18,  1888.  — Hulda  Jonsson  Mo  left  the  "Home"  the 
8th  day  of  July  last.  She  had,  it  is  true,  during  the  time  she 
had  been  here,  seemingly  acquired  physical  development,  had 
learned  to  walk  better  and  to  be  perfectly  neat.  It  was 
impossible  to  teach  her  even  to  move  marbles  from  one  box 
to  another.  Moreover,  she  was  very  troublesome,  and,  as 
this  home  is  an  institution  to  prove  the  possibility  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  those  who  cannot  hear,  see  or  speak,  she 
was  discharged  because  it  was  impossible  to  give  her  any 
instruction  at  all.  If  she  had  been  kept  here,  it  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  from  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  She  returned 
to  the  Eugenia  Home,  where  she  had  previoosly  lived. 


The  Bkain  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  "American  Journal  of  Psychology,"  for 
September,  1890,  contains  a  paper  entitled,  "Ana- 
tomical observations  on  the  brain  and  several 
sense-organs  of  the  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  by  Henry  IL  Donaldson,  Ph.D."  In 
the.  following  abstract,  which  the  author  of  the 
essay  has  kindly  prepared  for  this  report,  the 
results  of  these  observations  (so  far  as  they 
have  been  published)  are  briefly  summarized:  — 
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The  examination  of  Lanra  Briclgmnn's  brain 
was  undertaken  to  discover  what  anomalies  it 
might  possess,  and,  if  any  were  found,  to  deter- 
mine whether  her  peculiar  mental  existence,  which 
was  the  result  of  her  defective  sense-organs,  had 
left  any  trace  on  her  brain,  or  whether  the  anoma- 
lies observed  were  sufficiently  explained,  when 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  initial  defect  alone. 

The  brain  was  estimated  to  weigh,  without  the 
pia  Twr/ier,  1,204  grms.  The  pia  mater  had  an 
estimated  weight  of  31.4  grms.  The  sum  of  these, 
1,235.4  grms.,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
best  averages,  which  give  a  weight  of  about  1,245 
grms.  for  the  normal  female  brain,  with  pia  mater. 

The  relation  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to 
the  rest  of  the  encephalon  was  in  accordance 
with  what  is  usually  found.  As  Laura  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  normal  child  up  to  the 
time  of  her  important  illness,  —  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  —  and  as  the  brain  at  that  age  differs  out- 
wardly from  the  brain  of  an  adult  in  being  merely 
smaller,  and  having  simpler  sulci  and  gyri,  the 
chief  effects  of  the  loss  of  the  several  sense- 
organs  might  be  expected  to  show  themselves  in 
a  general  simplicity;  also,  at  special  points,  in  a 
local  lack  of  development,  due  to  arrest  of  growth. 
The  general  simplicity  is  exhibited  in  several 
ways,  as  is  also  the  local  failure  to  develop. 
Examination  of  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  hemi- 
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spheres  showed  some  peculiarities  in  the  third 
frontal  gjrus,  on  the  left  side,  —  the  centre  for 
articulate  speech,  —  and  in  the  cunei,  especially 
that  of  the  right  side,  —  the  centres  for  vision. 
The  insula^  or  island,  was  much  more  exposed 
on  the  left  side,  indicating  a  failure  of  the  third 
frontal  gyrus  and  the  parts  associated  with  it  to 
develop  fully.  The  smaller  disturbance  in  the 
left  cuneus  was  associated  with  the  fact  that  light 
sensations  persisted  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
right  eye  than  in  the  left.  Nothing  of  importance 
was  determined  for  the  centres  of  smell,  hearing 
or  taste. 

Following  a  well-known  suggestion  that  the 
extent  of  the  superficial  gray  matter  of  the  hemi- 
spheres—  the  cerebral  cortex  —  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  the 
area  of  the  cortex  was  carefully  measured.  The 
left  hemisphere  was  found  to  have  a  slightly 
greater  area  than  the  right;  but  the  total  aiea  of 
both  hemispheres  showed  no  variations  which,  on 
comparison  with  other  brains,  could  be  made  a 
basis  for  inferring  any  abnormality.  The  regions 
where  the  configuration  of  the  surface  was  sus- 
picious were  also  found  to  have  the  area  of  the 
cortex  relatively  small,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
clusions reached  before  the  measurements  were 
made. 
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The  following  tables  present,  in  detail,  the  meas- 
urements mentioned:  — 


Table  I. 

Total  Surface. 


WsroHT  OF  Frbsh 
Kncbfualon. 


1,204  gnn.  Laura,  . 

1,304  grm.  Woman, 

1,065  grm.  Rockel  ( female  tnaaDe), 

1,230  grm.) 

LIMgrm.    B^.J/.^»P'»"«    "■[ 

1,056  grm.  J 


Left. 


101,254  aq. 
102,742  aq. 
74,615  aq. 


Right. 


08,946U^  aq.  mm. 
102,373.0  aq.  mm. 
74,583.0  aq.  mm. 


8am. 


200,202.5  aq.  mm. 
205,115.0  aq.  mm. 
149,138.0  aq.  mm. 
245,200.0  aq.  mm. 
195,684  .Oaq.  mm. 
104,100.0  aq.  mm. 


Table  II. 
Insula,    {Corrected.) 


i^ft. 


Right. 


Oreateat  length 

55.0  mm. 

06.0  mm. 

GreatcBt  width, 

30.0  mm. 

33.0  mm. 

Convex  surface, 

1,488.0  aq.  mm. 

1,625.5  aq.  mm. 

Sunken  earfaee 

363.0  aq.  mm. 

548.0  Mj.  mm. 

Total  length  of  aulci 

88.0  mm. 

83.0  mm. 

Average  depth  of  Buld,    ..... 

2.0  mm. 

3.3  mm. 

Table  III. 
Frontal  Lobe.    (Corrected.) 


Total  exposed  aurface, 
Limiting  sunken  surface, . 
Included  sunken  surface, . 
Length  of  limiting  sulci,  . 
Length  of  Included  sulci, . 
Average  depth  of  limiting  sulci. 
Average  depth  of  included  sulci. 


Left. 

Right. 

11,320.0  aq.  mm. 

12,326.0  aq.  mm. 

5,0*20.4  sq.  mm. 

5,020.2  aq.  mm. 

15,818.4  sq.  mm. 

17,904.0  aq.  mm. 

449.0  mm. 

411.0  mm. 

1,051.0  mm. 

1,117.0  mm. 

13.0  mm. 

12.1  mm. 

7.4  mm. 

8.0  mm. 
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Table  IV. 
Occipital  Lobe,    (^Corrected,) 


Left. 

Blglit. 

Total  exposed  sarfaee, 

I16OO.6  sq.  mm. 

1,302.0  sq.  mm. 

Szpoeed  tarfaoe  of  cuoeus,     • 

008.0  sq.  mm. 

412.0  sq.  mm. 

UmlUDg  tiiDkeii  surface, . 

1,957.2  sq.  mm. 

1,847.7  sq.  mm. 

Ineladed  sunkeD  aarfaee, . 

928.0  sq.  mm. 

1.856.0  sq.  mm. 

Length  of  limiting  raid,  . 

133.0  mm. 

137.0  mm. 

Length  of  Included  sulci, . 

108.0  mm. 

116.0  mm. 

Average  depth  of  limiting  sulci, 

14.6  mm. 

13.4  mm. 

Average  depth  of  Included  snUH, 

4.2  mm. 

6.7  mm. 

Left. 


Right. 


Bzpoeed  surface,  cuneus, 
Sunken  surface,  onnens,  . 

Total  surface,  cuneus. 


608  sq.  mm. 
876  sq.  mm. 

984  sq.  mm. 


412sq.mm. 
428  sq.  mm. 

840  sq.  mm. 


The  much  more  difficult  examination  of  the 
brain  and  some  of  the  sense-organs  by  histologi- 
cal methods  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  general 
conclueions  must  await  the  completion  of  those 
observations. 

Helen  Keller. 

**  She  Is  a  form  of  life  and  light, 

That,  seen,  becomes  a  part  of  sight." 

Byron. 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  child  continues  to 
be  as  marvellous  as  ever.  Since  the  publication, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  institution, 
of  our  last  account  of  her  achievements,  her  prog- 
ress in  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  point  of 
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view  has  been  astonishing.  Her  growth  in  stat- 
ure has  been  unusually  great,  and  she  is  now  five 
feet  one  inch  and  a  half  tall,  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  one  and  one-half  pounds.  Her  mind 
has  also  developed  and  matured  with  unparalleled 
rapidity.  She  reads  with  great  ease  and  fluency 
and  with  perfect  understanding  any  book  in  raised 
print  that  she  happens  to  lay  her  hands  on,  and 
her  success  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds  is 
truly  phenomenal.  She  certainly  is  a  child  of 
genius.  Her  literary  compositions  teem  with  fine 
thoughts  and  noble  sentiments,  and  are  models  of 
«implicity  of  style,  of  grammatical  accuracy  and  of 
purity  of  diction.  But,  after  all,  she  is  herself,  in 
her  inner  nature,  her  modesty,  her  sweetness  and 
her  affectionate  warmth  of  heart,  more  wonderful 
by  far  than  her  writings,  extraordinary  as  these 
are.  She  is  the  centre  of  attraction  wherever  she 
goes.  She  takes  every  one  by  surprise  with  her 
uncommon  and  unconscious  powers  of  fascination. 
Her  manners  have  the  most  charming  admixture 
of  grace  and  gentleness  with  spirit  and  vivacity, 
and  her  cordiality  and  courtesy  would  win  any 
heart.  Her  Jove  of  nature  and  of  books,  her  sym- 
pathetic tenderness  for  all  living  creatures,  her 
devotion  to  her  friends,  and  her  implicit  faith  in 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  all  human  beings, 
are  not  only  undiminished  but  stronger  than  ever. 
Accompanied  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  who 
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is  still  her  special  teacher  and  companion,  Helen 
was  welcomed  to  this  institution  in  October,  1889, 
and  has  been  ever  since  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold. During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  school 
year  she  accomplished  a  most  extraordinary  feat 
in  learning  to  express  her  own  thoughts  and  ideas 
in  clear,  articulate  speech,  and  to  read  or  under- 
stand the  words  of  others,  when  they  talk  slowly 
and  distinctly,  by  placing  her  fingers  on  their  lips. 
A  full  account  of  what  Helen  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  of  all  important 
facts  and  incidents  connected  with  her  education, 
is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation;  but  want  of 
time  and  space  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
defer  its  publication,  and  issue  it  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  or  supplementary  report. 

The  Libraby  akd  its  Beneficence. 

"  Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fbrnbhed  me, 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom." 

SlIAKESPEARR. 

To  the  blind  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  books,  a 
choice  library  affords  as  great  enjoyment  as  it 
does  to  his  seeing  brother.  It  is  a  source  of  inde- 
pendent pleasure  and  lasting  profit;  it  is  an  untold 
joy  and  an  incalculable  solace.  To  obtain  this 
invaluable  treasure  for  the  blind  was  one  of  the 
noble  tasks  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted  himself 
with  untiring  zeal.     His  success  in  raising  funds 
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for  the  purpose  enabled  him  to  print  some  fifty 
volumes,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
present  well-filled  library.  After  his  death  the 
work  was  carried  persistently  forward,  until,  in 
1882,  an  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  secured.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  general 
and  of  the  benevolent  citizens  of  Boston  in  par- 
ticular, through  whom  chiefly  this  library  for  the 
blind  has  been  grandly  endowed,  that  it  is  already 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  its 
educational  work  in  the  school,  it  afibrds  intellect- 
ual light  and  comfort  to  all  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land, free  of  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  complete  sets  of  our  books  have  been  placed 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Providence,  Newport,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
nearly  four  hundred  volumes  from  our  own  shelves 
have  been  circulated  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Letters  are  frequently  received  from,  and  facts 
given  by,  our  ever-increasing  number  of  readers, 
testifying  to  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
books,  and  giving  valuable  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  with  the  fingers, 
even  after  a  person  has  reached  mature  age.  One 
blind  lady  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  another  of 
seventy-five  have  both  lately  achieved  success. 
The  case  of  a  deaf  and  blind  soldier,  Henry  G. 
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Stephens,  who  lives  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord, and  permission  has  been  obtained  to  print  the 
following  extracts  from  several  letters,  which  give 
an  account  of  his  progress  in  learning  to  read:  — 

Stratford,  May  26,  1890. 

I  depend,  for  nearly  all  the  pleasare  and  amusement  I  have, 
upon  the  books  you  send  me,  without  which  my  life  .would 
become  a  burden. 

For  twenty-eight  long  and  weary  years  I  have  been  totally 
deaf  and  totally  blind  in  one  eye.  I  have  been  partially  blind 
in  the  other  for  five  years.  I  have  been  gradually  losing  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  until,  at  the  present  time,  I  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  my  surroundings.  My  condition  is  one  of  dependence 
and  isol&tion.  .  .  . 

I  have  recently  been  examined  by  leading  oculists.  The  eye 
in  which  a  little  sight  remains  has  three  diseases,  the  seat  of 
one  of  which  is  back  of,  or  behind,  the  eye,  where  it  cannot  be 
reached  in  order  to  be  operated  upon,  so  nothing  whatever  can 
be  done  for  me.  .  .  .  And  at  no  distant  day  I  shall  be 
totally  blind,  — but  it's  all  right.  .  .  . 

I  was  fifty-one  yeare  and  one  month  old  when  I  began  to 
learn  to  read  embossed  print.  And  now,  after  two  years  and 
three  months,  by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  I 
am  become  a  good  reader,  a  very  good  reader  indeed.  It  was 
downright  hard  work  to  learn,  though.  All  the  help  I  had 
while  learning  had  to  be  spelled  out  on  the  palm  of  my  left 
hand  by  my  wife  and  son.  Think  of  it !  I  now  read  easily, 
and  seldom  have  to  call  for  help.  I  can  read  words  of  one, 
two  and  three  syllables  without  spelling  them,  but  am  a  little 
slow  in  making  out  long  words  and  names  of  persons  and  places. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  Mrs.  Stephens' 
letter,  of  the  same  date:  — 

With  my  husband,  I  muat  regard  as  personal  friends  those 
who  are  contributing  so  much  towaixl  making  his  life  not  only 
tolerable  but  enjoyable.  .  .  . 

From  two  to  three  years  previous  to  commencing  it,  he  had 
been  unable  to  read  by  any  means.  He  was  unemployed.  Only 
those  could  talk  to  him  who  could  use  the  fingers.  His  life 
was  aimless,  with  only  a  dark  prospect  in  the  future.  He 
simply  endured  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  stripping  up  paper 
and  tying  it  full  of  knots,  ^^  just  to  keep  his  hands  in  motion." 

His  condition  was  pitiable,  and,  if  we  had  been  less  ignorant 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  blind,  he  might  have  been  saved 
those  miserable  years.  But  with  such  an  experience,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  sensible  employment  and  also  occupation 
for  the  mind,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that,  with  an  energy  and  push 
which  is  characteristic  of  him,  he  tolled  early  and  late.  Though 
sometimes  he  retired  utterly  discouraged^  the  morning  found 
him  with  his  '^  Primer''  again,  and  now  he  is  enjoying  the 
result  of  his  efforts.  Now,  having  learned  the  touch  alphabet, 
which  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  having  his  typewriter, 
he  is  not  so  wholly  isolated  from  everything  which  could  give 
either  pleasure  or  profit,  and  life  has  something  yet  to  be 
enjoyed. 

The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  three 
different  letters  of  Mr.  Stephens:  — 

June  11,  1890.  Not  infrequently  during  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  said  to  myself  and  others,  ^^  I  am  almost  as  blind  as  I 
am  deaf.  I  have  lived  long  enough."  When  I  consider  that 
few  have  to  endure  the  double  deprivation  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  that  I  myself  am  one  of  the  few,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I 
am  very,  very  much  afflicted.  .  .  .  But;  if  I  am  of  service  to 
your  institution,  I  have  not  lived  long  enough.     If  one  or  more 
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of  your  pupils  can  be  perunaded  to  really  learn  to  read  because  I 
did,'!  shall  be  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  know  it.  But,  lest  some 
of  them  may  say  and  think  that  the  principal  reason  why  I  was 
Buccessful  in  learning  to  read,  is  that  I  am  a  little  man  with 
small  fingers,  I  will  inform  you  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

I  am  a  large,  fleshy  man.  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  and  my  hands  and  fingers  are  large.  ...  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  hard  work  for  a  grown  person  te 
learn  to  read  embossed  print,  but  from  the  very  beginning  I 
found  it  a  fascinating  study.  .  .  • 

Mr.  Morrison  Heady  [who  is  deaf  and  blind]  and  I  are 
regular  correspondents.  His  letters  are  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Heady  can  read  a  page  of  embossed  print  in 
five  minutes.  I  can  now  read  a  page  in  eight  minutes,  or  six- 
teen in  two  hours.  .  .  . 

Since  my  last  writing  I  have  spent  so  much  time  on  the  fifth 
volume  of  '*  David  Copperfield  "  that  I  finished  it  yesterday. 
.  .  .  The  work  is  splendidly  printed,  and  it  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  me  in  learning  to  read  fast  and  well. 

Sept.  23,  1890.  Practice  makes  perfect.  I  am  improving 
wonderfully.  I  went  through  the  books  you  sent  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  Indeed,  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  time  when, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  my  efforts,  I  will  become  an 
expert  reader  of  line  print.  ...  I  think  your  improved  print 
is  just  splendid. 

October  22.  I  experience  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  read- 
ing ^'  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Indeed,  I  read  it  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  I  did  '^  David  Copperfield."  The  rapidity  with  which  I 
am  going  through  the  work  is  truly  a  wonder  to  myself  and  to  all 
beholders.  I  am  sometimes  overjoyed  at  my  success,  and  not 
infrequently  I  stop  reading  to  give  utterance  to  expressions  of 
pure  delight.  And,  now  that  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  reading  both  the  old  and  the  improved  embossed  print, 
I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the  improved,  simply  because  it  has 
capital  letters,  which  I  love  to  feel  with  my  fingers. 
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From  a  letter  of  Mr,  Morrison  Heady  of  Ken- 
tucky to  Mr.  Stephens,  dated  Oct.  17,  1890,  we 
quote  as  follows :  — 

Within  the  short  time  yoa  have  been  a  blind  reader  you  have 
read  more  books  than  many  persons  in  twenty  years,  even 
where  they  had  the  ability  and  opportunity  of  doing  «o.  I  feel 
that  your  example  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  what  a  blind  man  may  accomplish  when 
he  sets  himself  earnestly  about  the  task,  which  you  have  so 
completely  surmounted.  Such  assurance  should  and  doubtless 
does  console  you  not  a  little  for  your  great  deprivation,  espe- 
cially as  you  are  already  so  accustomed  to  looking  for  good  to 
grow  out  of  evil  and  to  make  the  best  of  such  blessings  as  are 
still  within  your  reach.  He  who  does  little,  yet  does  his  best, 
does  better  than  he  who  does  much,  yet  might  have  done  much 
more. 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves.  They  need 
no  comment.  They  tell  a  most  remarkable  and 
touching  story.  They  show  what  real  earnestness 
and  unflinching  perseverance  can  accomplish,  even 
under  the  most  distressing  and  apparently  hope- 
less circumstances.  They  also  emphasize  the  fact, 
that  our  library  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness and  a  store-house  of  knowledge  and  intellect- 
ual light  to  all  sightless  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  eager  to  profit  by  its  rich  treasures  of  choice 
literature  reproduced  in  embossed  print.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stephens,  it  has  been  more  than  this. 
It  has  served  as  a  potent  agency  and  powerful 
stimulus  in  helping  him  to  break  the  thick  walls  of 
the  double  dungeon  of  darkness  and  stillness  in 
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which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  to  become  free  once 
more.  He  is  now  in  constant  communion  with  the 
world  of  thonght  and  ideas  by  means  of  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  and  one  may  fancy  him  exclaiming, 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hale :  — 

**  A  blessing  on  the  printer's  art  I 
Books  are  the  mentors  of  the  heart. 
The  burning  soal,  the  bordened  mind, 
In  books  alone  companions  find." 

"When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens that  he  should  try  to  learn  to  read  by  touch,* 
it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  him  that  he  acted 
upon  it  promptly,  and  resolved  to  go  to  work  at 
once,  without  asking  the  opinion  or  advice  of  some 
one  of  those  sightless  adults,  who  have  their  fav- 
orite hobbies  to  ride,  and  perceive  no  good  what- 
ever outside  of  them.  They  might  have  told  him, 
that  his  efibrts  would  prove  futile,  and  might  have 
urged  him  not  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  in 
useless  experiments.  People  of  this  kind  have 
never  attempted  seriously  and  persistently  to 
accomplish  anything  themselves,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  prone  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
despair  and  discouragement  to  all  others.  Like 
some  of  the  narrow-minded  critics  of  music,  who, 
by  constantly  striving  to  pick  out  flaws  in  the 
tones  of  the  minor  instruments  of  an  orchestra, 
render  themselves  unfit  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  its  performances  and  appreciate  their 
aesthetic  beauties,  so  blind  persons  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  expend  their  ingenuity  in  finding  fault  ^ 
the  details  of  a  beneficent  enterprise,  and  are 
able  to  estimate  the  value  of  its  general  res 
The  experience  of  Mr,  Stephens  is  altoge 
different.  lie  has  triumphed  over  ^appalling  ( 
culties,  and  set  a  noble  and  hopeful  example  tc 
persons  who  lose  their  sense  of  sight  in  the 
ridian  of  their  lives,  and  who  wish  to  learn  to  j 
embossed  books.'  To  him,  then,  let  them  go 
light  and  advice,  and  not  to  habitual  censors 
tmreasonable  bigots,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  un 
mine  or  prevent  the  success  of  any  undertal 
which  does  not  accord  strictly  M^ith  their  view 
Among  the  gifts  to  the  library,  which  have  I 
received  during  the  year,  is  that  of  Miss  Alc< 
charming  story  of  "Little  Women,"  printec 
three  volumes,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  M. 
Manning  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  book  is  gi^ 
constant  delight  to  numerous  young  readers,  wl 
fingers  glide  rapidly  through  it  "  because  it  ii 
very  interesting,''  and  many  are  the  gral 
responses  to  the  "  tender  and  loving  greeting 
the  kind  and  generous  donor. 


The  Sloyd  System. 

*'  Mighty  things  ftom  sraall  beginnings  grow.' 


Drtd 


As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  previous  rep< 
a  part  of  each  day  is  devoted  by  the  pupils  to  n 
ual  labor.     Both  boys  and  girls  repair  regular! 
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fixed  hours  to  their  work-rooms,  where  they  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  various  handicrafts  and 
the  manipulation  of  material  of.diflferent  kinds. 
This  training,  besides  giving  to  the  blind  elasticity 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  is 
extremely  advantageous  and  helpful  to  them  in 
numerous  other  ways,  and  its  value  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  their  education  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  the  circle  of  the 
industrial  occupations  suitable  and  profitable  for 
the  blind  to  pursue  has  been  steadily  contract- 
ing, and,  owing  to  the  constant  invention  and 
continually  increasing  employment  of  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  almost  everything,  it  is 
becoming  smaller  from  year  to  year.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  exercise  of  mechanic  arts  we  are 
losing  ground.  In  order  to  stem  this  tide,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  and  energy 
into  our  department  for  manual  training,  we  have 
been  for  some  time  on  the  lookout  for  new  and 
improved  methods.  Hence  we  have  examined 
carefully  and  with  due  deliberation  all  new  plans 
brought  to  our  notice,  eager  to  ascertain  both 
their  merits  and  their  defects,  and  to  choose  the 
best  among  them.  Of  these,  the  most  promising 
seems  to  be  the  Sloyd  system,  which,  bodying 
forth  as  it  does  FroebePs  ideas,  is  destined  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
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higher  grades  of  schools,  and  supply  the  latter 
with  a  most  vital  element. 

This  scheme  aims  to  create  in  the  pupils  a 
lively  interest  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  bring 
out  their  natural  abiltiy  and  latent  strength,  to 
promote  general  dexterity,  to  nurture  the  sense 
of  order  and  love  of  exactness,  to  encourage 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic 
sense,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  body,  to 
counteract  the  bad  eflfects  of  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, to  provide  for  a  methodical  progression,  and 
to  train  the  perception  and  unfold  the  inventive 
and  constructive  faculties. 

The  great  success,  with  which  the  Sloyd  system 
has  met  not  only  in  Sweden,  where  it  originated, 
but  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  is  a  suflS- 
cient  guarantee  of  its  value,  and  we  have  decided 
to  introduce  it  into  our  school  and  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

Thanks  to  the  benevolence  and  unfailing  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gustaf  Lars- 
son,  principal  of  her  Sloyd  school  at  No.  10 
Warrenton  street,  was  permitted  to  lend  us  a 
helping  hand  and  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  our  work.  Accordingly,  through  his  kind- 
ness the  services  of  an  experienced  teacher,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Trybom,  have  been  engaged,  the  necessary 
benches  and  tools  have  been  procured,  a  series  of 
exercises  has  been  prepared,  and  operations  have 
fairly  begun  with  four  classes. 
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True,  our  experiment  is  being  tried  on  a  very 
small  scale.  But,  remembering  that  the  most 
stately  oaks  grow  from  tiny  acorns,  we  cherish 
the  most  hopeful  anticipations  of  its  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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In  the  year  one  thouud  eight  handred  and  eighty-seTen. 


AN    ACT 

to  authorize  the  perkins  institution  and  massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  to  hold  additional  estate  for  the 
PURPOSE  of  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Section  1.  The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  primary  school 
for  the  education  of  little  children,  by  the  name  of  Kindergarten 
FOR  the  Blind,  and  to  hold  for  this  purpose  real  and  personal 
estate. 
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the  direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


Paued  to  b«  enacted. 


PaMed  to  be  enacted. 


Maroh  16,  1887. 

Approved. 
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In  Sknatb,  March  15, 1887. 

HAL8ET  J.  BOARDMAK,  President. 


OLIVKR  AMES. 
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A  true  copy. 

Witneea  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 

HSNRY  B.  PSIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Oommonwealth, 


KINDERGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


KEPOKT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION: 

Oentlemen  and  Ladies  :  —  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30, 1890. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  abated  from  the  highly 
favorable  and  encouraging  report  of  progress  in 
this  interesting  and  beneficent  institution,  which 
was  presented  to  you  a  year  ago.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  good  work  has  been  steadily  progress- 
ing. The  kindergarten  is  a  primary  school  for 
blind  children,  taken  at  a  lender  age,  where  the 
education  is  conducted  on  the  approved,  the  com- 
mon-sense principles  and  methods  of  Froebel. 
The  innocent  wants  and  instincts  of  the  child, 
its  better  nature,  are  encouraged  and  drawn  out. 
An  atmosphere  of  love  pervades  the  school,  the 
playground,  the  whole  life.     The  innate  Individ- 
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uality  of  each  little  pupil  is  carefully  watched, 
protected,  guided  lovingly  and  wisely  in  its  God- 
given  path,  the  path  alike  of  freedom  and  of 
rule.  No  one  can  watch  the  cheerful,  busy  scenes 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  that  little  nursery  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  —  the  facilitj^  with  which  the  tiny 
fingers  traverse  the  raised  type  and  the  lips  read 
out  the  sentences;  the  alacrity  and  promptness 
and  intelligence  with  which  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  are  answered;  the  sweetness  and  delight 
with  which  they  sing  together  little  songs  by 
rote;  the  accurate,  quick  ear  with  which  many  of 
them  tell  any  note  struck  on  the  piano,  and  even 
analyze  chords  and  discords  composed  of  several 
notes;  the  unity  and  charm  of  their  gymnastic 
and  their  chorographio  movements;  their  affec- 
tionate, harmonious  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  their  matron  and  their  teachers;  in  short, 
the  happiness,  the  intelligence,  good  order,  the 
delight  in  learning  and  obeying,  the  joy  in  each 
day's  discovery  and  realizing  sense  of  their  young 
faculties,  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  —  no  one 
can  witness  it  and  fail  to  be  astonished,  even  afler 
many  visits.  Not  a  few  would  like  to  have  that 
scene,  that  atmosphere,  surround  them  always. 
Who  would  not  be  too  glad  to  go  back  and  begin 
anew  his  own  life  in  a  school  like  this  I  Who, 
witnessing  such  fair  development,  does  not  shud- 
der to  think  what   might  have   been  the   fate  of 
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these  young  natures,  left  to  the  chances,  tHe 
examples,  the  temptations,  the  uncanny  provoca- 
tions of  the  poor,  unclean,  ignorant  conditions  and 
environment  from  which  most  of  them  were 
rescued  and  taken  to  a  paradise  like  this  I 

The  kindergarten  during  the  year  has  been 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
has  so  faithfully  and  ably  filled  the  place  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  during  his  absence  in  pursuit  of  health 
abroad.  The  same  energetic,  wise,  devoted, 
genial  matron.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  still  presides 
over  the  household,  much  beloved  by  all  the 
inmates,  with  Miss  ]S"ettie  B.  Vose  for  her  assist- 
ant; while  the  immediate  instruction  has  been 
carried  on  acceptably,  with  excellent  results,  by 
those  two  well-informed,  experienced  kindergart- 
nersy  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Davidson,  with  an  admirable  music  teacher  in 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Koeske,  a  graduate  of  our 
school. 

Edith  Thomas,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  like 
Helen  Keller,  has  evinced  a  very  teachable  nature, 
developing  in  a  most  gratifying  way,  a  pupil  at 
the  kindergarten  until,  having  passed  the  age  of 
nine,  she  was  transferred  (promoted)  to  the 
parent  institution  at  South  Boston,  has  had  for  her 
special  teacher.  Miss  HaiTiet  M.  Markham,  and 
the  remarkable   progress  which   the   gifted   child 
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has  made  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  that  young 
lady. 

During  the  year  the  kindergat'ten  has  received 
legacies  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  Of  this  sum, 
$10,000  came  from  the  estate  of  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales, 
who  had  the  power  of  appointing  the  beneficiary, 
and  $5,000  from  the  same  estate,  through  the 
kindness  of  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.  But  the 
kindergarten  still  needs  funds.  The  annual  in- 
come of  the  "  hundred  thousand  dollars  "  fund,  so 
happily  completed,  together  with  the  occasional 
contributions  and  the  annual  subscriptions  through 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  aid  society,  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  school. 
The  single  building  has  been  nearly  always  full, 
sometimes  to  overflowing.  This  pressure  was  for 
the  time  relieved  by  the  removal  (or  "promo- 
tion"), during  the  spring  and  summer,  of  nineteen 
of  the  children  to  South  Boston;  and  in  many 
instances  these  removals  are  thought  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  have  been  premature.  Now,  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  school  year,  the  applications 
for  admission  are  so  numerous  as  to  indicate 
the  probability  that  the  demand  for  an  additional 
building  will  soon   become  a  matter  of  urgency. 

The  enterprise  cannot  afford  to  halt  too  long  at 
half-way  up  the  hill  of  full  and  assured  success. 

The  present  building,   it  will   be   remembered, 
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was  erected  only  as  the  first  of  three  or  four 
contemplated  in  the  plan,  and  for  which  places  are 
provided  in  the  laying  out  of  the  domain. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr., 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees, 
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KINDEEGAETEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


**  Soals  are  bailt  as  temples  are  — 
Every  little  helps  the  much ; 
£very  careftil,  careless  tooch 
Adds  a  charm  or  leaves  a  scar." 

Susan  Cooudge. 

TO   THE  BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 

Gentlemen :  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 

At  the  close  of  another  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  interesting  institution,  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  take  a  broad  outlook,  reviewing  the  past, 
examining  carefully  the  present  and  peering  into 
the  futiu:'e.  It  is  not  only  proper  and  desirable, 
but  necessary,  that  we  should  make  a  general  sur- 
vey and  patient  scrutiny,  and  even  consult  the 
omens  and  the  signs,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
somewhat  of  the  things  that  were,  that  are  and 
shall  be. 

"With  the  officers,  the  teachers  and  the  children 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
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faithful  service  and  successful  achievement.  Not- 
withstanding certain  unfortunate  occurrences,  and 
untoward  events,  it  yielded  many  most  interesting 
and  hopeful  results. 

The  contrast  between  the  small  beginnings  of 
the  infant  school  and  its  present  condition  bears 
impressive  testimony  to  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  best  agencies  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  furnishes  inspiration  to  its  friends  and  pro- 
moters to  continue  pressing  forward  towards  a 
higher  mark. 

**  A  graft  of  so  small  growth,  so  much  good  fruit  to  bring. 
Is  seldom  heard  or  never  seen ;  It  is  so  rare  a  thing." 

For  full  information  relating  to  the  number  of 
the  children,  and  the  modes  of  their  training  and 
the  requirements  of  their  education,  I  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  the  matron,  which  is  hereto 
appended. 

The  Success  of  the  KiNDBRGARTEisr. 

"  Thus  far  our  future  keeps  an  onward  course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory." 

Shakesfrarb. 

Of  all  the  good  works  going  on  among  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  improve  the  physical  and  intellect- 
ual condition  of  the  blind,  and  to  ameliorate  their 
moral  and  social  status,  there  is  none  that  is  hav- 
ing a  wider  and  more  salutary  influence  than  the 
kindergarten.     Its  beneficence  is  far-reaching,  and 
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its  results  stand  before  me  like  a  gracious  beam 
of  sweetness  and  light,  which  cannot  but  inspire  — 

"  My  tongue  to  sing,  my  band  to  touch  the  lyre." 

Nearly  three-score  of  little  sightless  boys  and 
girls  have  thus  far  been  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  Kew  England,  under  the  genial  and 
vivifying  influences  of  the  infant  school,  and 
supplied  with  the  precious  boon  of  parental  care 
and  mental  and  moral  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
tiny  victims  of  affliction  were  rescued  from  the 
direst  dangers,  to  which  their  antecedents  and 
environment  exposed  them  at  the  spring  time  of 
their  lives ;  while  not  a  few  were  saved  from  the 
bitter  consequences  of  inertia  and  the  baneful 
effects  of  unwise  indulgence.  All  of  them  have 
received  a  lasting  benefit  from  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  kindergarten,  and  have  improved 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  present  number  of  little  scholars  in  attend- 
ance at  the  kindergarten  is  25.  These,  like  those 
that  preceded  them,  are  favored  with  the  blessings 
of  a  happy  home  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  of  sunshine  and  activity. 
At  the  time  of  their  admission  the  marks  of  neglect 
or  the  results  of  unwise  and  unsuitable  treatment 
are  too  often  visible  in  their  mien  and  gait,  bs  well 
as  in  their  manners  and  morals.  They  look  ener- 
vated, pale-cheeked,  weak  in  body  and  spirit;  they 
appear  uncertain  in  their  movements,  averse  to 
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activity,  and  inclined  to  sluggishness  and  indo- 
lence. After  a  few  months'  residence  at  the 
kindergarten  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  awakened 
intellect  begins  to  gleam  from  their  rounded  and 
smiling  faces.  Surrounded  with  things  that  are 
pure  and  lovely  and  peaceful  and  helpful  and 
refining  and  of  good  report,  they  are  brought  up 
under  such  propitious  conditions  as  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  character  and  to  a  - 
thorough  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  later 
life.  Thus  undesirable  tendencies  and  evil  incli- 
nations are  nipped  in  the  bud  and  vanish,  and  the 
seeds  of  good  habits  and  of  sound  principles  are 
planted  in  their  stead  and  fostered  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  so  that  they  may  grow  and  blossom. 

'*The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling." 

As  the  history  of  the  world  in  general  never 
was  made  in  the  universities  and  factories,  but  in 
the  nursery,  so  that  of  the  blind  in  particular  is 
to  be  made  not  in  large  schools  and  mammoth 
workshops,  but  in  the  kindergarten.  Here  is  a 
storehouse  of  wholesome  and  beautiful  influences, 
a  veritable  source  of  good  breeding  and  blissful- 
ness.  Here  is  a  treasury  of  potent  instruments 
for  forming  character.  Here  are  afforded  rare 
opportunities  for  merry  out-door  sports  and  varied 
exercise,  while  within  the  building  are  unrivalled 
facilities  for  domestic  comfort  and  harmonious 
culture. 
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It  is  truly  pleasant  and  delightfully  inspiring 
to  watch  the  children,  both  on  the  playground  and 
in  their  charming  school-rooms,  and  to  see  them 
either  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  bask  in  the  sim- 
shine,  or  romp  freely  and  frolic  gayly;  chase  and 
overtake  or  tumble  each  other  about,  forgetftil  of 
their  infirmity;  ride  confidently  on  their  tiny 
velocipedes,  or  eat  plentifully  of  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food.  They  perform  their  daily  tasks 
readily,  have  regular  hoiu*s  for  recreation  and 
employment,  and  are  tenderly  cared  for  and  sys- 
tematically trained  according  to  the  best  and 
most  eflGicacious  and  approved  methods  of  our 
times,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  Froebel's  mar- 
vellous and  philosophic  plan  of  rational  education. 
The  gifts  and  occupations  therein  included,  the 
songs  and  games  thereby  prescribed,  and .  the 
plays  and  gymnastic  exercises  therewith  con- 
nected, all  tend  to  invigorate  the  body  and  sharpen 
the  senses  of  the  pupils ;  to  nurture  their  faculties 
of  perception  and  stimulate  those  of  observation; 
to  quicken  their  mental  powers  and  promote 
thought;  to  rouse  their  curiosity  and  sustain  their 
efforts  at  invention;  to  cultivate  their  imagination 
and  refine  their  taste;  to  encom^age  reproductive 
energy  and  develop  self-activity;  to  extinguish  in 
their  hearts  every  spark  of  meanness  and  selfish- 
ness, and  kindle  therein  the  fires  of  kindness  and 
generosity;  to  anticipate  the  dawn  of  their  faults 
with  unceasing  vigilance,  and  thus  to  render  them 
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healthy,  strong,  intelligent,  good,  honest,  truthful, 
conscientious,  industrious  and  mutually  helpfiil. 
As  the  genial  warmth  of  the  spring  fosters  the 
plants,  so  the  inherent  influences  of  the  infant 
school  nourish  the  physical  powers  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attributes  of  the  children,  and 
help  them  to  flower  out  and  flourish.  Those  who 
have  visited  it  and  witnessed  its  operations,  and 
the  fruits  produced  thereby,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  and  attest  the 
truth  of  this  picture. 

The  kindergarten  has  rapidly  come  into  prom- 
inence as  one  of  the  best  educational  agencies  for 
the  elevation  of  the  blind,  and  its  usefulness  is 
universally  recognized.  Its  advantages  are  eagerly 
sought,  and  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon 
their  enjoyment.  Its  realm  is  open  to  every  little 
sightless  child  of  suitable  age,  who  is  in  need  of 
early  training  and  friendly  sympathy,  whatever 
may  be  his  race,  nationality,  creed  or  color.  In  it 
there  is  no  boundary  line  formed  by  social  or 
other  distinctions,  no  circumscribed  horizon,  but, 
instead,  an  illimitable  reach.  The  milk  of  parental 
care  and  kindness  and  the  golden  apples  of  ra- 
tional education  are  free  to  all  who  are  in  need  of 
them  and  wish  to  drink  the  former  or  pluck  the 
latter. 

Let  us  then  hope  and  trust,  that  such  an  impor-' 
tant  enterprise  —  so  noble  in  its  origin,  so  broad  in 
its  aims,  so  catholic  in  its  purposes  and  so  benefi- 
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cent  in  its  functions  —  will  ever  be  cherished  and 
administered  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
suffering  humanity  at  heart,  and  whose  actions  are 
prompted  by  purely  philanthropic  motives,  and 
that  its  affairs  may  never  be  meddled  with  or  ham- 
pered by  narrow-minded  and  self-seeking  persons. 

'*  OhI  let  Dot  unskilful  hands  attempt 
To  play  the  harp  whose  tones,  whose  living  tones, 
Are  kept  forever  in  the  strings." 


A  New  Building  Absolutely  Needed. 

**  When  we  mean  to  bolld 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection." 

Shakespeare. 

Doubtless  the  kindergarten  is  doing  a  holy- 
work.  It  is  accomplishing  even  more  than  its 
projectors  claimed  for  it,  or  its  most  sanguine 
friends  and  promoters  dreamed  of.  'Gathering 
strength  and  breadth  and  momentum  every  year, 
it  moves  forward  from  its  hopeful  beginnings  to  a 
glorious  consummation.  Its  operations  are  crowned 
with  results  that  are  at  once  gratifying  and 
remarkable,  and  its  influence  is  clearly  seen  and 
felt.  It  has  already  opened  a  wide  field,  which  is 
of  paramount  interest,  and  promises  to  bring 
about  a  wholesome  revolution  in  the  education  of 
sightless  children,  and  supply  a  sound  and  solid 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  later  school 
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work.  Measured  by  any  proper  standard,  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  is  simply  amazing? 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
infant  institution's  worthy  record  of  the  past,  for 
the  vigor  of  its  activities,  and  for  the  spirit  with 
which  it  addresses  itself  to  its  work  for  the  future. 

*'  Time,  toil  and  circamstaoce  tiiW  oft 
A  humbled  cause  have  raised  aloft." 

But,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  constant  extension  of  its  usefulness,  it« 
wants  are  also  multiplied  day  by  day,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  become  imperative.  Of 
these  the  principal  and  most  pressing  one  at 
present  is  the  enlargement  of  our  accommodations. 
Additional  room  is  urgently  needed  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes :  -^ 

First  To  enable  us  to  receive  all  suitable 
applicants  as  soon  as  they  knock  at  our  door  for 
admission,  and  place  them  under  good  care  and 
thorough  training  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  thus 
preventing  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  from  being 
planted  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Second.  To  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
classifying  the  pupils  properly  according  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  each  case,  and  for  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  natural 
inclinations  and  tastes. 

Third.  To  provide  adequate  facilities  for  retain- 
ing the  children  at  the  kindergarten  long  enough 
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to  put  them  through  a  complete   system  of 
mary  training  in  strict  conformity  with  Froel 
methods,  thereby  rendering  them  so  strong  1 
in  body  and  intellect  that  they  may  be  quite 
from  evil  influences  when  they  come  in  con 
with  older  boys  and  girls. 

Fourth.  To  avoid  an  excess  of  numbers  in 
present  building,  which  would  not  only  in 
many  discomforts,  but  would  endanger  the  he 
of  the  entire  household  from  the  evil  effects  o\ 
overcrowded  condition. 

Fifth.  To  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry 
our  original  plan,  and  allow  a  small  numbe 
seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the  nei 
borhood  to  participate  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
kindergarten,  and  associate  with  our  tiny  pr 
both  in  the  school-rooms  and  on  the  playgroi 
as  their  fellow-workers  and  playmates,  their  frie 
and  companions. 

Ever  since  the  infant  school  was  organizec 
May,  1887,  the  number  of  applicants  seeking 
admission  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Ei 
nook  and  comer  of  the  building  was  occupied 
a  whole  year.  During  my  absence  in  Europe 
pressure  for  more  room  became  so  great  thai 
order  to  lessen  it,  ten  children,  selected  witl 
proper  discrimination,  were  summarily  remove< 
South  Boston  in  the  midst  of  the  school  U 
They    were    thrown    promiscuously    among 
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pupils  of.  the  parent  institution,  without  special 
or  suitable  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their 
instruction  and  training,  or  for  regular  occupation. 
As  a  consequence,  not  a  few  of  them  were  allowed 
to  pass  many  an  hour  sitting  idly  in  the  workshop, 
and  contracting  those  very  habits  of  indolence  and 
inertia,  against  which  we  cannot  strive  too  hard  to 
guard.  Some  of  them  were  too  small  in  stature 
and  immature  in  mind  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
influences  of  the  kindergarten.  Their  age,  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
removal,  ought  to  have  been  measured  by  the 
degree  of  their  development,  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  the  years  and  months  they  had  lived. 

The  necessity  which  prompted  this  action  is  to 
be  greatly  lamented  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
It  changed  abruptly  the  course  of  training  of  the 
children,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  their 
development.  It  deranged  and  disorganized  the 
work  of  the  infant  institution  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  It  created  much  unhappiness  and 
discontent.  It  produced  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  all  the  other 
oflicers,  and  filled  their  hearts  with  disappointment 
and  discouragement.  Finally,  it  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kindergarten,  and  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  reasons  of  its  existence. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  enlargement  of  our 
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present  accommodations  is  not  merely  a  desider- 
aiuniy  but  a  positive  necessity.  Without  it  the 
ultimate  Success  of  our  undertaking  and  the 
realization  of  the  best  results  inherent  in  FroebePs 
marvellous  creation  would  be  impossible.  To  uise 
Merrick's  words,  — 

**  Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want, 
O,  let  your  grace  supply." 

Additional  room  is  absolutely  demanded  both 
by  the  steady  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  by 
the  vital  interests  of  the  recipients  of  its  benefits. 
Within  the  contracted  limits  of  the  present  edifice 
our  enterprise,  instead  of  expanding  and  thriving, 
will  languish  and  become  dwarfed  for  want  of 
sufficient  space.  Hence  a  new  and  commodious 
building,  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  is  imperatively 
needed,  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  public  in 
general  and  upon  the  benefactors  of  the  little 
sightless  children  in  particular,  to  provide  for  its 
erection  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  appeal,  coming  as  it  does  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund,  may  give 
to  some  people  the  impression  that  there  is  no  end 
to  our  wants,  and  that  we  are  constantly  asking 
for  something  new.  JNTo  one  can  dread  the  task 
of  soliciting  money,  and  the  many  difficulties  that 
are  inseparable  from  it,  more  thoroughly  than  I  do. 
But  there  is  no  room  for   choice  in   the  matter. 
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The  need  is  evident,  the  demand  is  urgent.  We 
must  move  forward,  be  the  criticisms  and  the 
comments  of  those  who  are  not  in  entire  sympathy 
with  this  course  what  they  may.  For,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet, 

<'  If  we  shall  stand  still 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp*d  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only." 

Will  our  generous  friends  and  helpers  then 
refuse  to  consider  in  its  true  light  the  plea  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building,  and  will  they 
respond  fully  to  such  reasonable  requirements  as 
are  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  blind?  Is  it  their  purpose  to 
aid  effectively  all  strenuous  efforts  for  carrying 
the  kindergarten  enterprise  to  a  high  degree  of 
completeness,  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  sacred 
mission  in  the  best  possible  manner?  Or  do  they 
prefer  to  stand  still  and  to  have  us  fold  om*  hands 
and  sing  paeans  and  psalms  of  praise  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  removing  from  our  standard  the  motto  of 
semper  aliquid  melius^  and  inscribing  in  its  stead 
ne  plus  ultra  f  I  believe  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  this  kind.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  nothing  is  further  from  their 
minds  than  this  thought. 
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Officers  and  Teachers. 

*'  The  sweetest  llres  are  those  to  daty  wed, 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 
Are  close-knit  strands  of  one  unbroken  thread. 
Where  lore  ennobles  all." 

During  the  past  year  the  burden  of  the  care  and 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
children  rested  chiefly  with  the  matron,  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley,  with  her  assistant.  Miss  Nettie  B.  Yose, 
and  with  the  two  kindergartners,  Miss  Fanny  L. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson. 

All  these  ladies  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
positions  which  they  occupy.  They  are  in  love 
with  their  work;  rejoicing  in  it,  doing  it  with 
their  might  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  keeping  its  best  ideals  before  them. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  rendering  the 
service  for  which  they  are  paid.  Theirs  is  a  labor 
of  love,  and  they  use  their  best  efforts  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  little  disciples,  in  order  to 
uplift  them,  strengthen  them,  help  them,  and  make 
them  good,  intelligent  and  happy.  Their  wise 
heads  and  loving  hearts  guide  their  tiny  scholars 
in  the  right  direction,  and  lead  them  upwards. 
The  influence  of  their  maternal  affection  and 
tender  spirit  in  the  formative  period  of  the  life  of 
the  children  cannot  be  measured  or  told.  Surely 
the   seeds   which  they  plant  in  the   mental  and 
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moral  soil  of  the  pupils  will  take  root,  spring  up, 
grow,  and  in  due  time  bring  forth  choice  fruit. 

There  is  cordial  cooperation  in  every  effort 
which  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  little  inmates.  The  air  of  peace  and  harmony, 
which  invariably  penetrates  the  household,  is  truly 
delightful.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  excel- 
lent disposition  and  mutual  good-will  of  all  its 
members  J  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  unobtrusive 
dignity  and  the  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
of  the  presiding  genius.  Miss  Greeley  seems  to  be 
equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  eminently  fitted  for 
the  position  which  she  holds.  Bulwer  Lytton 
aptly  remarks,  that  in  every  well-ordered  family 
there  is  always  one  firm,  sweet  temper,  which 
controls  without  seeming  to  dictate.  The  ancient 
Greeks  represented  persuasion  as  crowned;  and 
the  experience  of  refined  society  attests  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  judgment. 


Ladies'  Yisitinq  Committee. 

**  Light  is  the  task  when  many  share  the  toil."    ' 

Homer. 

The  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee  have  been 
very  eager  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  to  increase  its  usefulness.  They  have 
made  frequent  visits,  examined  the  building,  held 
regular  monthly  meetings,  and  discussed  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  to 
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the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  household.  The 
auxiliary  aid  society,  which  was  organized  by 
thera  in  April,  1889,  with  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
as  treasurer  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Winthrop  as 
secretary,  has  done  excellent  work,  the  results  of 
which  are  clearly  seen  in  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses. 
During  the  past  year  these  contributions  amounted 
to  $1,917.10,  showing  an  increase  of  $341.06,  and 
indicating  that  systematic  canvassing  and  personal 
appeal  are  most  potent  factors  in  securing  the 
means  for  carrying  on  our  work. 

Three  of  the  original  members  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott  and 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  resigned  their  positions.  Dur- 
mg  the  term  of  their  office  these  ladies  rendered 
most  efficient  service,  and  manifested  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  welfare  of  its  inmates,  that  they  will  be 
greatly  missed  both  by  the  children  and  by  the 
teachers  and  officers. 


Generous  Gifts  and  Bequests. 

••  Your  bounty  is  beyond  my  speaking ; 
But,  though  my  mouth  be  dumb,  my  heart  shall  thank  you  " 

ROWE. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure   and  with   a  sense   of 
profound  gratitude  that  we  report  several  gener- 
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ous   additions   made  to   the  funds   of  the    infant 
institution  during  the  past  year. 

A  legacy  of  $5,000  was  received  from  the  exec- 
utors of  the  will  of  the  late  Elisha  T.  Loring  of 
Dorchestei*.  In  bequeathing  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  various  educational  and  benevolent 
establishments,  Mr.  Loring  remembered  the  kinder- 
garten most  liberally.  As  this  was  done  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1883,  when  the  project  was  still 
in  its  embryonic  stages  of  existence,  it  shows  the 
implicit  faith  which  the  sagacious  testator  had  in 
its  beneficence. 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  Rev.  George  E. 
Ellis,  D.D.,  the  amount  of  $5,000  was  paid  to  our 
treasurer  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  Gifford  of  New  Haven ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Wales,  a  donation  of  $10,000  was 
made  to  us  by  the  trustees  of  the  same  estate. 
Both  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Wales  have  been  constant 
friends  of  the  kindergarten,  and  have  taken  a  very 
deep  interest  in  its  success.  The  former  has  also 
presented  to  the  little  institution  an  excellent 
pianoforte  which  belonged  to  his  own  family,  and 
numerous  contributions  of  money  have  been  sent 
to  us  through.the  efforts  and  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  latter. 
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Closing  Eemarks. 

'*  And  yet,  and  yet  I  know 

Oat  of  the  dark  mast  grow, 
Sooner  or  later,  whatever  is  fair, 
For  the  heavens  have  willed  it  so." 

Trench. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing that  we  have  many  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  the 
great  success  of  the  kindergarten.  Ever  since  the 
initiative  steps  for  its  organization  were  taken,  it 
has  been  blessed,  strengthened  and  encouraged. 
It  has  gained  greatly  in  popularity  among  intel- 
ligent people  in  the  course  of  three  years.  It  has 
struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  abun- 
dant fruits  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  — 

*'  All  as  yet  completed  or  begun 
Is  bat  the  dawning  that  precedes  the  sun." 

Just  now,  the  burning  question  before  us  is  the 
erection  of  a  new  building.  Otir  friends  must  for- 
give us  if  we  speak  repeatedly  and  strongly  on 
this  matter.  They  should  remember  that  the 
immediate  necessity  for  more  room  is  so  urgent 
as  to  justify  the  repetition  and  the  emphasis  of  the 
plea. 

We  propose  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  great 
work  of  increasing  our  accommodations,  fully 
aware    of   the    fact,   that    narrow    and    deep    is 
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the  pathway  in  which  we  shall  have  to  tread  in 
advancing  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose, 
and  that  we  shall  have  to  toil  in  season  and  out  of 
season  before  we  reach  the  goal  of  our  aspirations. 
Others  may  falter  or  shrink  before  the  magnitude 
of  this  task,  and  be  disposed  to  postpone  its 
accomplishment  to  some  future  time;  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  while  I  feel  the  sharp  grip  of 
the  manifest  and  unquestioned  necessity,  I  cannot 
rest  or  keep  silent.  I  consider  myself  under 
orders  which  are  peremptory,  and  admit  of  neither 
excuse  nor  delay.  I  have  no  option.  My  duty  to 
the  blind  urges  me  to  go  forward;  and  go  I  must. 
Want  of  time  and  lack  of  strength  are  of  no 
account;  obstacles  are  nothing;  indifference  or 
opposition  on  the  part  of  others  has  no  signifi- 
cance whatever;  possible  failure  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Though  difficulties  towered  on  every 
side  like  mountains  in  my  path,  and  though  I  were 
left  alone  to  conquer  them,  it  would  not  matter. 
The  word  of  command  rings  like  a  bugle-blast, 
and  I  must  obey,  or  be  false  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  sightless  children. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MATR0:N^. 


To  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  hoDor  to  present  the  following  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1890. 

While  we  may  be  too  near  the  beginning  of  the  work  to 
realize  large  results,  yet  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
in  three  years  to  indicate  its  growing  importance  and 
advantages. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  year,  when  we  are 
looking  back  upon  the  achievements  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  it  would  seem  to  be  both  wise  and  reasonable  to 
look  toward  the  future  also,  and  to  consider  whether  the 
present  needs  of  our  work  do  not  point  to  the  necessity  of 
increased  facilities  for  meeting  the  growing  demands  upon 
our  infant  institution.  A  forward  movement  in  one  direc- 
tion we  find  to  be  of  little  avail,  unless  it  is  coupled  with 
*'  an  advance  all  along  the  line."  The  acquisition  of  one 
advantage  involves  almost  of  necessity  the  gain  of  other 
advantages,  without  which  the  first  is  found  to  be  incom- 
plete. 

This  work  was  inaugurated  to  give  to  blind  children 
early  kindergarten  training ;  as  early,  if  possible,  as  that 
afforded  to  seeing  children  in  the  public  kindergarten.  It 
aims  to  combine  the  elementary  teaching  of  the  school 
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with  the  moral  training  of  the  home,  and  such  is  the  adapt- 
ability of  this  system  to  teaching  the  blind,  that  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  Froebel  must  have  especially  consid- 
ered this  class  when  he  devised  his  great  natural  method  of 
teaching.  At  all  events,  it  is  true  that  the  kindergarten  has 
become  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  receives  today  more  distinct  and  general  recog- 
nition among  thoughtful  educators  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1887,  that  this  school  was 
opened  with  ten  children  in  attendance.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  forty-five  pupils  within  our  walls,  and 
wo  confidently  expect  in  three  years  more  to  increase  the 
number  to  one  hundred  if  proper  accommodations  should 
be  provided. 

Notwithstanding  various  interruptions  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, there  has  been  a  fair  degree  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  classes  are  more  thoroughly  graded 
and  in  a  better  classified  form  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  method  of  work  as  now  arranged  provides  for  a  course 
of  three  years ;  and  we  believe,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
very  unusual  cases,  each  child  admitted  here  should  com- 
plete this  course  before  attempting  a  higher  grade  of  work. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  JitnesSy  and  not  age, 
should  be  made  the  standard  of  promotion.  One  of  the 
most  serious  interruptions  to  our  work  has  been  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  at  irregular  times  to  the  higher  department  at 
South  Boston,  —  pupils  who  were,  save  in  the  matter  of 
age,  totally  unfitted  to  go  there.  Of  the  nineteen  who 
were  transferred  last  year,  none  had  completed  the  course 
here,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  sent  could 
afford  to  lose  it.     This  promiscuous  draft  upon  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  classes,  irrespective  of  their  merit,  was  a  thing 
to  be  deplored.  It  was  discouraging  to  teachers  and  schol- 
ars alike,  as  it  tended  to  neutralize  any  systematic  classifi- 
cation, and  was  an  obvious  hindrance  to  procuring  the 
most  valuable  results  from  their  work.  We  lament  the 
circumstances  that  made  such  removals  necessary,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  speedy  measures  will  be  devised  to  fur- 
nish sufiicient  accommodations,  so  that  new  pupils  may  be 
received  without  delays,  and  without  the  dire  necessity  of 
removing,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers, 
other  pupils  who  ought  to  remain.  The  child  may  be  too 
old  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  kindergarten  training.  It 
is  preferable  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  should  be  five  or  six  years,  rather  than 
seven  or  eight,  as  at  present.  The  general  disparity 
observable  among  children  of  the  same  age  conclusively 
shows  that  the  latter  cannot  fairly  be  made  the  test  of  pro- 
motion, any  more  than  it  can  decide  the  rank  and  place  in 
the  class. 

The  children  who  come  here  are,  as  a  rule,  out  of  all 
true  proportion  ;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable,  under  present 
conditions,  that  there  should  be  children  nine  and  ten 
years  old  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  not  the  infirmity  of 
blindness  that  thus  delays  their  progress,  but  rather  the 
erroneous  theory,  held  by  many  parents,  that  several 
years  of  childhood  must  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  nat- 
ural powers  of  mind  and  body  left  to  starve  for  want  of 
nourishment,  exercise  and  occupation.  The  child  with 
bright  mind  and  healthy  body  quickly  outstrips  the  dull, 
immature  one ;  and  in  many  instances  it  requires  the  best 
part  of  the  first  year's  work  here  to  start  the  arrested  facul- 
ties of  the  latter  and  the  well-nigh  paralyzed  powers  of 
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speech  and  motion.  A  child  who  cannot  turn  the  knob  of 
a  door  with  its  nerveless,  flabby  hand,  who  not  only  can 
neither  feed  nor  dress  itself,  but  appears  to  lack  the  incli- 
nation, as  well  as  the  strength,  to  do  so,  will  surprise  us 
with  extraordinary  feats  of  memory.  Such  a  child  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  repeat  in  their  order  the  names  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  kings  of  England,  besides 
line  upon  line  of  prose  and  rhyme.  It  is  painful  to  see 
children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  so  needlessly  help- 
less. If  parents  would  follow  the  '*  Counsels  to  Parents 
of  Blind  Children,"  as  given  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  forty- 
third  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  we  should 
have  the  kindergarten  work  begun  in  the  home  nursery, 
and  it  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing.  Hence  we 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  this  superior 
training  in  the  home,  the  kindergarten  should  have  the 
early  direction  of  the  blind  child,  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results ;  and  we  are  sure  it  would  add  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  we  desire  to  do  here,  if,  in  addition 
to  our  present  course  of  three  years,  there  could  be  a 
fourth  year  devoted  to  advanced  elementary  work,  —  that 
is,  to  a  combination  of  kindergarten  training  and  primary 
instruction.  We  should  thus  have  an  intermediate  class, 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  grades  of  study. 
Recognizing  the  law  laid  down  by  Froebel,  that  what 
one  tries  to  do  he  begins  to  understand,  we  wish  the  idea 
could  be  carried  into  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
manual  exercises.  Here  indeed  *' touch  is  the  master 
sense,"  and  the  hand  is  its  agent.  Last  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  some  practice  in  this  direction.  A  room 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools 
was  provided,  with  suitable  pieces  of  wood,  and  one  of 
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the  teachers  gave  such  time  as  she  could  spare  to  teaching 
several  of  the  older  boys  the  use  of  the  simpler  tools.  All 
esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  allowed  an  hour  in  the 
workshop,  where,  with  hammer,  plane  and  saw,  they  made 
with  their  own  hands  their  first  box.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  necessarily  irregular,  as  no  teacher  could  spare 
from  her  regular  work  sufBcient  time  to  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  this  new  and  popular  occupation.  If  we 
could  have  systematic  instruction  by  a  teacher  of  Sloyd, 
we  are  sure  that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
fundamental  training  which  the  kindergarten  furnishes. 

In  the  daily  gymnastic  exercises  the  teachers  have 
introduced  the  Swedish  system,  beginning  with  the  first 
set  of  instructions  ;  and  it  promises  to  be  very  effectual  as 
a  method  of  physical  training. 

The  musical  instruction  has  prospered  under  the  same 
careful  and  painstaking  supervision  as  heretofore;  and 
again  we  find  the  younger  {)upils  the  most  quickly 
responsive,  both  with  voice  and  hand.  Twenty-five 
pupils  have  had  lessons  on  the  piano  during  the  year, 
and  the  whole  class  receive  daily  instruction  in  singing. 

The  gift  of  a  pianotorte  from  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  D.D., 
was  most  gratefully  appreciated  in  this  department. 

Nothing  in  the  brief  history  of  the  kindergarten  has 
been  more  inspiring  than  the  presence  in  the  school  of 
Edith  Thomas,  who  entered  as  a  pupil  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1887,  and  whose  progress  has  been  watched 
with  loving  solicitude  and  interest.  On  Feb.  1, 1890,  she 
was  promoted  to  the  girls'  department  at  South  Boston. 

A  second  interruption  to  the  work  of  the  past  year  was 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet-fever  and  measles,  which  began  in 
the  month  of  March.     Previously  there  had  been  two  cases 
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of  pDeumonia.  In  the  first  case  the  child  was  removed  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  and  soon  recovered.  The  second 
case,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  was  cared 
for  at  the  kindergarten.  In  this  instance  there  was 
speedy  recovery.  Dr.  Broughton  made  forty-six  profes- 
sional visits  daring  the  year,  and  rendered  many  kind 
services  in  addition.  One  very  promising  pupil,  Charles 
Henry  Richardson,  went  to  the  hospital  March  24,  and 
died  March  27,  of  a  malignant  type  of  measles.  His  age 
was  eight  years  and  seven  months.  This  was  the  only 
loss  by  death  during  the  year.  There  was  one  supposed 
case  of  diphtheria  sent  to  the  hospital,  but  the  patient 
returned  in  ten  days,  his  sickness  proving  to  be  only  a 
severe  form  of  tonsilitis.  The  other  cases  of  scarlet-fever 
and  measles  were  of  a  mild  type,  and  the  children  were  all 
able  to  resume  their  accustomed  places  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  term,  and  the  year  closed  with  no  further  illness. 
When  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases 
during  the  last  winter,  necessitating  the  temporary  closing 
of  many  public  and  private  schools,  there  is  reason  for 
thankfulness  for  the  good  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the 
inmates  of  our  institution,  and  for  our  avoidance  of  more 
serious  consequences.  We  would  not  fail  to  mention  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  for  their  prompt  response  to  our  call  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  for  the  unvarying  courtesy  and 
sympathy  of  all  the  officers  and  attendants  connected  with 
these  institutions.  These  cases  of  illness  have  strengthened 
our  conviction  of  the  absolute  need  of  some  place  for  the 
complete  and  speedy  isolation  of  patients.  Oftentimes  an 
epidemic  may  be  avoided  in  this  way.  The  attending 
physician  cannot  always  decide  the  nature  of  a  malady  at 
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the  first  visit,  and  in  the  meantime  the  child  needs  careful 
attention,  and  such  complete  separation  of  both  patient 
and  attendant  from  the  remaining  members  of  the  house- 
bold  as  shall  not  endanger  others,  in  case  the  sickness 
should  prove  to  be  of  an  infectious  character.  We  need  a 
room  with  bathroom  and  attendant's  chamber  adjoining, 
and  wholly  disconnected  from  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
Here  the  patient  could  be  safely  cared  for,  at  the  first 
symptom  of  illness.  If  we  could  have  such  a  place,  the 
danger  of  contagion  would  be  almost  entirely  overcome. 

Namber  of  pupils  during  the  year,      ....  45 

Deaths, 1 

Removed  to  South  Boston,    .        •        .        .        .        .  19 

Present  number, 25 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  have  been  most  devoted 
and  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  kindergarten,  and, 
if  their  numerous  suggestions  for  its  advancement  could  be 
fulfilled,  it  would  gi'eatly  add  to  the  capacity  and  facility 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  substantial  gifts  of  the 
ladies'  auxiliary  society,  and  those  given  through  their 
instrumentality,  are  only  one  mark  of  their  willingness  to 
aid  in  all  future  plans  for  promoting  and  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  this  beneficent  work. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  amount  of  sickness  here, 
the  annual  reception  was  omitted. 

Many  visitors  and  not  a  few  distinguished  strangers 
have  visited  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  year. 
Among  the  number  were  many  persons  especially 
interested  in  *'  education  by  work."  None  are  more 
welcome  than  the  pupils  of  various  kindergartens  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  who  come  here  with  their  teachers. 

These  merry  children  participate  with  their  less  fortu- 
nate companions  in  the  songs  and  games.     Many  beautiful 
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and  desirable  models  for  use  in  the  school-room  have  been 
left  to  us  to  show  their  interest  in  the  cause.  One  little 
girl  who  came  here,  said,  during  her  visit,  '*  I  have  fifteen 
cents  for  the  new  building,  —  five  from  my  sister,  five  from 
my  brother,  and  five  from  myself."  (Her  name  was 
Florence  Bigelow.) 

Mrs.  Aldrich,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  makes  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Boston  with  her  normal  class  of  kindergart- 
ners.  They  visit  Miss  Peabody  and  the  kindergarten  fo|r 
the  blind  *'  for  inspiration  ; "  and  many  another  visitor  has 
expressed  the  same  sense  of  obligation  for  the  helpful 
lessons  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL  GREELEY, 

Oct.  1,  1890.  Matron^ 


LIST    OF    CHILDREN.* 


Almy,  Lilian. 
Colyar,  Amy  H. 
Griffin,  Martha. 
Heap,  Myra. 
Kennedy,  Nellie  A. 
Matthews,  Clara. 
Muldoon,  Sophia  J. 
Newton,  Eldora  B. 
O'Neal,  Katie. 
PuflPer,  Mildred  E. 
Saunders,  Emma  E. 
Simpson,  Robertha  G. 


Wagner,  M.  Alice. 
Amadon,  Charles  H. 
Dodge,  WUbur  F. 
L'Abb*,  Harry. 
Lawton,  George. 
Levin,  Bernard. 
Martello,  Antonio. 
Rochford,  Francis  J. 
Searles,  Aloysius. 
Vaughn,  William  M. 
Walsh,  Frederick  V. 
Yoange,  William  Leon. 


Wagner,  Grace. 

«  While  this  report  was  in  press,  another  papil,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  ft  blind 
deaf-mate  from  Texas,  was  added  to  the  nnmber. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year 
is  that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  UUerateurs^  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
various  musical  entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  varions  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and 
of  mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  community  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for 
the  gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members 
as  that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 

/.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City. 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Henry  A. 
McGlenen,  manager,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  we  are  under 
great  and  continued  obligations  for  a  pass  admitting  parties 
above  fifty  in  number  to  thirty-two  operas. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  through  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis, 
for  forty  tickets  to  one  Young  People's  popular  concert. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
A.  Parker  Browne,  for  an  average  of  sixty-seven  tickets  to  each 
of  three  oratorio  rehearsals. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 
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To  the  Cecilia,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Pelham 
Dodd,  for  an  average  of  fourteen  tickets  to  each  of  four  con-r 
certs. 

To  an  anonymous  friend,  for  four  tickets  to  one  Cecilia  con^ 
cert. 

To  the  Boston  Singers'  Society,  through  itd  secretary,  Mr.  F, 
H.  Ratcliffe,  for  six  tickets  to  each  of  three  concerts. 

To  Prof.  Carl  Baerman,  for  twenty-eight  season  tickets  to  si^ 
chamber  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Leo  Goldmark,  for  an  average  of  forty-one  tickets  to 
each  of  two  pianoforte  recitals  given  by  Dr.  Hans  Von  Biilow. 

To  Messrs.  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Co.,  for  admission  to  Emil 
Zoch's  pianoforte  recital.  To  the  same,  for  ten  tickets  to  Miss 
Neally  Stevens'  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Stafford,  for  thirty-one  tickets  to  a  concert  by  the 
Beacon  Orchestral  Club. 

To  Mattapannock  Lodge,  No.  472,  K.  of  H.,  for  twenty 
tickets  to  Miss  McDonald's  concert. 

To  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  125,  K.  and  L.  of  H.,  for  twepty 
tickets  to  the  same. 

To  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Universalis^ 
Charch,  for  a  general  invitation  to  all  concerts  and  other  enter7 
tainments  given  before  that  society. 

To  the  St.  John's  M.  £.  Church,  through  its  treasurer,  Mr/ 
P.  H.  Elton,  for  admission  to  a  course  of  lectures  and  concerts.' 


II,  —  Acknowledgments  for   Concerts^  Lectures  and  Readings 
given  in  our  Ball, 

For  a  series  of  recitals,  concerts  and  readings  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  following  artists :  — 

To  Mr.  Carl  Faelton,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Miss  Edith  Abell,  assisted  by  her  pupils  and  Miss  Crom- 
bey,  reader,  for  one  concert.  J 
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To  Mr.  Geoige  J.  Parker,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Arthar  Whiting, 
pianist,  for  one  concert.  To  the  Bame,  assiBted  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Flanders,  reader,  for  one  concert.  To  the  same,  and  Mr. 
Arthar  Foote,  pianist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  and  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  for 
one  lecture  each. 

To  Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders,  reader,  for  two  evenings'  entertain- 
ments. 

///.  —  AcknawledgTnentB  far  Books^  Specimens^  etc. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
following  friends :  — 

To  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Manning  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  J.  Clark 
Murray,  Montreal,  and  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

ly.  —  Acknowledgments  for  PerwdiccUs  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with  interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal.of  Education, 

.  Boston^  Mass. 

The  Atlantic,    .... 

li           it 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

IC                     (( 

Youth's  Companion, 

4                     CC 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  2  copies,   , 

t                     (( 

The  Chiistian, 

i              (( 

The  Christian  Register,-    • 

i              a 

The  Musical  Record, 

i              ci 

The  Musical  Herald, 

C                   (t 

The  Folio, 

a             cc 

Litteirs  Living  Age, 

ii             ct 

Unitarian  Review,     . 

U                   (i 
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The  Watchman, Boston^  Mass. 

Zion'B  Herald, "  " 

The  Missionary  Herald,    ..•.**  " 

The  Well-Spring, '«  " 

The  Salem  Register,  ....  ScUem^  Mass. 

The  Century, New  Torkj  N.  T. 

St.  Nicholas, "  " 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,     .         "  " 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  .         .        "  " 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  .        .         .   Washington^  2).  C. 

The  Etude, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Church's  Musical  Journal,  .         •         .  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Messenger,         .         .         .      Ala.  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
Goodson  Gazette,      .  Fa.  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 

Tablet,     .        .  West  Va.  Inst.    "  "  " 

Good  Health, Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

L'Amico  dei  Ciechi, Florence,  Italy. 

Valentin  Haiiy,  a  French  monthly,     •         .  Paris,  France. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life.  .    . 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  30,989  pounds, $2,755  77 

Fish,  4,169  poands, 221  69 

Batter,  6,283  pounds, 1,501  19 

Rice,  sago,  etc., .18  81 

Bread,  flour  and  meal, 1,485  56 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,       ....  859  59 

Fruit, 497  97 

Milk,  32,987  quarts, 1,805  36 

Sugar,  8,758  pounds, 595  06 

Tea  and  coffee, 258  45 

Groceries, 977  15 

Gas  and  oil, 545  00 

Coal  and  wood, 2,967  20 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,     ....  818  48 

Wages  and  domestic  service,          ....  4,889  00 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction,      .         .  21,743  29 

Outelde  aid, 292  51 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 129  00 

Furniture  and  bedding, 1,836  59 

Clottiing  and  mending, 104  32 

Stable,  hay,  oats,  etc., 196  75 

Musical  instniments, 147  80 

Boys' shop, 601  60 

Books,  stationery,  etc., 1,670  30 

Construction  and  repairs, 5,860  40 

Taxes  and  insurance, 715  36 

Travelling  expenses, 80  99 

Sundries, 202  18 

$53,777  37 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT,   OCT.   1,  1890. 


Statekekt. 
Amoant  due  Perkins  Institation  from  the  first  date,  .    $45,622  41 
Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,     .         •         •  578  78 


$45,043  6S 


Gash  received  daring  the  year,       ....    $18,502  26 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,     •    $4,162  52 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  seeing  people,  ..     8,019  39 
Amoant  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sundries,     10,741  57 


17,928*48 


$578  78 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889,  .        .        .    $6,334  03 
Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890,     $3,368  52 
Receivable  bills,  .         .       2,959  15 

6,327  67 


6  36 


Gain, $572  42 
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The  following   account  exhibits   the  state  of   the  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  Oct.  1, 1890 :  — 


Real  EMaie  yielding  Income. 
Building  10  Hayward  place,    . 
Building  250  and  252  Purchase  street, 
Building  205  and  207  Congress  street. 
House  11  Oxford,  street,  . 
Houses  412, 414,  416  Fifth  street,     . 
House  537  Fdurth  street. 
Houses  541  and  548  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses  557  and  559  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses  583  and  589  Fourth 

street,    ....        #21,200  00 
Less  mortgage,         .        .  6,750  00 


House  99  and  101  H  street, 


Real  Estate  used  by  the  Institution. 
Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes. 

South  Boston, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston,     . 


147,000  00 

44,000  00 

69,000  00 

8,000  00 

9,900  00 

4^00  00 

9,600  00 

15,500  00 


14,460  00 
8,800  00 


Mortgage  notes. 


Railroad  Stock. 
Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.,  30  shares, 

value, 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  Preferred,  70  shares, 

value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  R.  R.,  100 

shares,  value, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  31  shares,  value, 


Railroad  Bonds. 
Eastern  R.  R.,  one  6%  bond,  value, . 
Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R ,  one  5%  bond, 

value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  27 

4s,  value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R., 

14  5s,  value,  .        ... 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 

R.  R.,  6  Ys,  value, 

St  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R  R.,  10 

4s,  value, 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


15,790  00 

6,222  20 

18,708  04 
8,938  96 


11,270  00 

1,000  00 

26,190  00 

14,416  88 

6,375  00 

8,800  00 


•216,560  00 


246,277  00 

74,919  00 
9,976  00 

139,000  00 


29,669  20 


•58,051  88 


•715,380  20 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  . 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.  R., 

3  6s,  value, 

Chicago,  BurliogtOQ  &  Quincy  R.  R., 

1  5%,  value, 

Atcliinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6-  R.  R., 

13  4s,  value, 

Atchlnaon,  Topeka  &  SanU  F6  R.  R, 

income  bonds,  5,500  5s,        .        .        . 


Cash, 

Household  furniture.  South  Boston, 
Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Coal,  South  Boston, .... 
Coal,  Jamaica  Plain, 


Work  Department, 
Stocks  and  bills  receivable. 


Musical  Department, 
One  large  organ. 
Four  small  organs, 
Forty-nine  pianos. 
Brass  instruments. 
Violins,     . 
Musical  library. 


Printing  Department. 
Stock  and  machinery. 

Books, 

Stereotype  plates,     . 


School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  type,  . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  type, 


Boys'  shop. 
Stable  and  tools. 


•58,051  88 

3,051  25 

1,000  00 

11,470  50 

3,850  00 


1715,380  20 


115,000  00 
4,500  00 


766  23 

98  68 


t2,843  00 
744  00 


14,000  00 
200  00 

10,000  00 

500  00 

35  00 

600  00 


•3,081  00 
13,247  00 
10,043  00 


•3,050  00 
12,206  00 


77,423  63 
60,415  35 

19,500  00 

864  91 

3,587  00 

6,327  67 


15,335  00 


26,871  00 
7,000  00 


15,256  00 

91  25 

505  00 

•948,057  01 
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The   foregoing   property    represents   the   following   funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


Institution  Funds, 
General  fund  of  the  institution, 
Harris  fund, .... 
Riohard  Perkins  fund. 


Cash  in  treasury, 


Printing  Fund, 

Capital, 

Surplus  for  building  purposes, 


Kindergarten  Funds, 
Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 
Sidney  Bartlett  legacy, 
George  Edward  Downs  legacy, 
Mary  Williams  legacy, 
E.  T.  Iioring  legacy,   . 
Ellen  M.  Oifford  legacy,    . 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Wales  fond. 
Funds  from  other  donations,    . 


Cash  in  treasury, 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property 
in  use  for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain, 


(126,478  84  i 
80,000  00  I 
20,000  00 


$107,600  00 
27,653  99 


•40,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

10,000  00 

22,000  00 


1226,478  84 
26,284  69 


136,163  99 


100,000  00 
34,130  76 

346,747  16 
80,261  68 


1948,067  01 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  kindergarten, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  proper,  .... 


1214,392  44 

733,664  67 
$948,067  01 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 

Receipts. 

Donations, $1,757  50 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wales  fund,    .  10,000  00 

Legacies  — 
E.  T.  Iioring,  .  .  $6,000  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Giffbrd, 
through   Rev.   George   E. 

Ellis, 5,000  00 

10,000  00 

Endowment  f and,  .        .        .  $21,757  60 

Annual  Subscriptions  through  Ladies* 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,        .  .$1,917  10 

Contributions, 1,210  97 

For  current  expenses,     .        .  3,128  07 

Donations  for  new  building,         ....  88  15 

Board  and  tuition, 3,663  10 

Rents. 697  00 

Income  from  investments, 5,703  75 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889, 16,376  91 

$51,363  48 

Expenses. 

Maintenance, $7,676  54 

Insurance  and  repairs  on  houses  let,     .        .  206  18 

Invested, 9,350  00 

Total  expenses, $17,232  72 

Due  on  contract  for  grading,        ....     2,000  00 

19,232  72 

Balance  Oct.  1,  1890, $32,130  76 
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PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Helen  C.  Bradlee  fond, 
Mrs.  Gheorge  W.  Wales  fund. 

Legacies  — 
Sidney  Bartlett,      . 
George  Edward  Downs, 
Mary  Williams, 
E.  T.  Iioring,    . 
E.  M.  GifTord, . 
Funds  from  other  donations, 

Endowment  fund, 
Cash  in  treasury, 


$40,000  00 

.  10,000  00 

.  10,000  00 

.  3,000  00 

.  5,000  00 

.  5,000  00 

.  5,000  00 

.  22,000  00 


Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  at  Jamaica  Plain, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  Kinder- 
garten,         


$100,000  00 
84,130  76 
80,261  68 

$214,392  44 
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KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors 

From  Sept.  30,  1889,  to  Oct.  1,  1890. 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional,       •  $50  00 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  sixth  oontribation  from  sale 

of  **  Heidi," 130  11 

Brooks,   Mrs.  Francis,  seventh  oontribation  from 

sale  of  '*  Heidi," 44  55 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Loaisa,  third  contribution,     .         .  5  00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  John  A., 100  00 

Class  in   Shepard   Memorial  Church,   Cambridge, 

Miss  A.  E.  Hilton's,  third  contribution,       .         .  4  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S., 100  00 

F.,  C.  A., 5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Monson,  fourth  contribution,    .  100  00 

Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge,  second  contribution,  20  00 

Gooding,  Alfred, 25  00 

Green,  Charies, '    .  25  00 

Haven,  Mrs.  Lucy  B.,  Lynn,           ....  30  00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 10  00 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  sixth  contribution,    ...  5  00 

Kindergarten  at  Florence,       .         .         .         .         •  5  00 

Kindergarten  at  Hyde  Park,  Miss  Stevens',     .         .  2  00 
Kindergarten  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mrs.  N.  C. 

Sweetser's,         . ^  ''^ 

Kindergarten  at  Warrenton  Street  Chapel,      .         .  6  60 

L.,  S.  E., 200  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  .         .         •         .       $873  05 
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Amount  brought  forward,         .         .        .         .       $878  05 

^^  Little  Folks,"  of  Miss  Sampson's  School,  Charles- 
town,  eighth  contribution, 6  75 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F., 5  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  by  Theodora  Irving  Knight,  Eleanop 
G.  Gray,  Edith  Rotch,  Clara  Winthrop,  Marianne 
Appleton,  Ruth  Williams,  Emily  Reed,  Bessie 
Seabury,  Margaret  Winthrop,  Ethel  Stockton, 
Marjory  Appleton,  and  Sarah  Bremer,  .  .  340  85 
Proceeds  of    entertainment   at    Mr.  Brooks',  and 

sundry  donations,        ......        300  00 

Rotch,  llliss  Mary, 5  00 

Sale  of  curios, 1  10 

Shaman,  Lillie,  May  Davenport  and  Susie  Seaver,  .  10  00 

Sunday-school  class.  West  Gardner,  Miss  Nettie  M. 

Fairbanks, 15  75 

Sunday-school  class  in  Unitarian  Church,  Neponset, 

Miss  M.  R.  Leavitt's, 100  00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution,    .         .         100  00 

$1,757  50 
From  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 
late  of  New  Haven,  by  request  of  Mrs.  George 
W.  Walesj 10,000  00 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


S.   Hesseltine's 


Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer, 

A  friend, 

A  little  girl's  Lenten  savings,  second  contribution 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D.  third  contribution, 

Bradbury,  Miss  Alice  C,  proceeds  of  entertainment. 

Cash,     ...... 

Cole,  Donnan  W.,  Plainfield,  Vt., 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Jr.,  annual, 

D.,  L.  W.  and  M.  M.  D.,  annual, 

Easter  offertory.  Trinity  church, 

Entertainment    at    Mrs.   Francis 
Melrose,     .... 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  annual. 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  annual. 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society 
ford,  fifth  contribution, 

Glover,  Miss  A.,  second  contribution. 

Glover,  Miss  C.  L.,  second  contribution. 

Glover,  J.  B.,  annual,    . 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox,  annual, 

Gunnison,  Miss,     .... 

Harvard  student,    .... 

Higginson,  Waldo,  third  contribution, 

Howland,  Mrs.  Z.  C,  third  contribution, 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  fifth  contribution, 

lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  third  contribution, 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  seventh  contribution. 

Kindergarten  at  Cambridgeport,  Miss  Chamberlain's 


New  Bed 


$1,917  10 

4  50 
2  75 

5  00 

6  00 
75 

.      1  35 

10  00 

50  00 

6  00 

8S  75 

10  00 

5  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

100  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  18 

10  00 

25  00 

50  00 

10  00 

25  00 

2  00 


Amount  carried  forward  ^ 


$2,449  38 
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Amount  brougJU  forward^         ....   $2,449  38 

Kindergarten  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Miss  Isabel  Merry's,  10  10 
Kindergarten,  Walpole  Street,  through  Miss  C.  E. 

Carr, 3  00 

Kindergarten  at  Somerville,  Miss  R.  Porter's,          .  1  10 

Kramer,  Henry  Ci,  second  contribution,          .         •  25  00 

Lillie's  savings, 1  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  annual, 10  00 

Lyman's,  Miss,  school, ^  103  00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  third  contribution,       .  50  00 

Montgomery,  William,  annual,        ....  25  00 

Newell,  Mre.  M.  Abbie,  second  contribution, .         .  25  00 

Porter,  Mra.  H.  A., 1  00 

Primrose  Club,  Dorchester, 61  00 

Private  school,  Charlestown,  Miss  Sampson's,  sev- 
enth contribution, 6  00 

Sunday-school  at  Blue  HUl, 7  22 

Sunday-school  of   the  First  Church,  Boston,  fifth 

contribution, 109  27 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Littleton, 

fourth  contribution, 5  00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  annual,      ....  10  00 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.,  annual,        ....  5  00 

Wales,  George  W.,  annual, 100  00 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A.,  annual, 25  00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  annual, ....  20  00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  annual,      ....  10  00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B., 10  00 

Whitwell,  S.  H.,  third  contribution,        ...  25  00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  third  contribution,         .         .  25  00 
Wilder,  Miss    Marjorie  (six  and  one-half  years), 

Ipswich), 1  00 

Wood,  Miss  C,  third  contribution,          .         .         .  5  00 

$3,128  07 
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FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Bigelow,  Florence,  and  sister, 

Charles,  Mrs.  M.  C,  sixth  contribution, 

Green,  Mrs.  Fanny  A., . 

Kindergarten  at  Brighton,  Mrs.  Rust's,  . 

Marrett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  third  contribution, 


$0  15 

25  00 

1  00 

2  00 

10  00 

$38  15 


Since  the  above  list  was  completed,  we  have  received  from 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ferris  of  Brookline,  a  donation  of  $500  for  the 
kindergarten  and  $1,000  for  the  institution,  as  a  memorial  of 
her  late  husband. 


AU  contributora  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  listy  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson,  Treas- 
urer^  No.  146  Franklin  Street^  Boston^  or  to  the  Director^ 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston^  any  omissions  or  ina,ccuracies 
which  they  may  find  in  it. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,    Treasurer. 

No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


i^. 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


o  8 


b 


Book  of  Psalms, 

New  Testament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call,  .        .  " 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

Natural  Theology, 

♦  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Distingoished  Persons,  . 
Biographical  Sketch  of  George  £liot,     .... 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Howe's  Cyclopedia, 

Latin  Selections, 

Combers  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hyeiene, . 

"  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Wentworth's  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,     . 

Huxley^s  Science  Primers,  Tntroductorv, 

Higginson's  Young  Folks^  History  of  tne  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  P^ngland,    .... 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schroitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader, 

American  Prose, 

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens^s  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pick- 
wick,      

Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,    . 
George  Eliot's  Story  of  Janet's  Repentance,  . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales, 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 


$3  00 
7  60 

3  00 
2  50 

2  00 

4  00 

3  OO 
25 

3  00 
32  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 
3  00 

1  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  50 
40 

6  00 

2  50 

3  00 

2  50 

3  OO 
9  00 
3  00 

2  50 
6  00 

50 

3  00 
15  00 
12  00 

3  00 

5  OO 
3  OO 
3  50 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 
6  00 


*  Printed  by  the  donor  for  free  distribution. 
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List  of  Embossed  BooKa-^CotUinued. 


TITLE    OF    BOOiL 


Scott's  Talisman, 

The  Deacon's  Week 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Stray  Chords,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 

Bryant's  Poems, 

Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Childe  Harold 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Holmes's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  . 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha, 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems, 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  37  other  poems, 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth,    .... 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,    .... 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems, . 

Whittier's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  £L  W.  Stratton, 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred, 

Braille  Primer, 

An  Eclectic  Pi'imer, 

Child's  First  Book, 

Child's  Second  Book 

Child's  Third  Book, 

Child's  Fourth  Book 

Child's  Fifth  Book, 

Child's  Sixth  Book 

Child's  Seventh  Book, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  1, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  2, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  3, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  6, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 

Youth's  Library,  volume  8, 

Anderson's  Stories  and  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Lanspage,  by  Emilie  Poulsson,  . 
Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos,  .        .        .        . 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights, 

Heidi :  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Brooks,    . 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes, 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Little  Women,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,        .        .        .        . 


00 
75 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 

2  50 

3  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
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List  of  Embossed  Books  —  Concluded, 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


^1 


Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales,     . 

Stones  for  Little  Readers,  by  Emilie  Poulsson, 

The  Blind  Brother 

The  Little  Ones'  Story  Book, 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  by  J.  H.  Ewing, 

The  Story  of  Patsy, 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge,     . 

Music. 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  J.  S.  Bach,   . 
Burgmuller's  Exercises,         .... 

Cramer's  Piano  Studies,         

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 

Arban's  Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Sax-Horn, 

Exercises  in  Harmony, 

Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes,        .... 

Gurfitt's  Studies, 

Heller's  Progressive  Studies, 

Opus  261,  by  Czemj, 

Loeschhom's  Progressive  Studies, 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 
Scala's  Vocal  Exercises,         .... 

Scherzo, 

The  Bridal  Rose  —  Overture, 

The  Color-Guard  March,       .... 

The  Little  Rose  Waltz, 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach, 
Urbach's  Prize  Piano  School, 


12  00 
40 

2  00 
40 
40 

2  00 
50 

2  60 


60 
76 
60 
36 
00 
26 
60 
76 
76 
00 
26 
36 
60 
06 
60 
26 
26 
10 
00 


N.  B.    The  prices  in  the  above  list  are  set  down  per  8BT,  not  per  volame. 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Geography. 

J.  —  WaU  Maps. 

1. 

The  Hemispheree,  .        .        .        •  size, 

42  by  52  inches 

2. 

United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,      *^ 

3. 

North  America,       .        .         .        .    '* 

4. 

South  America,       .        .        .        .    '^ 

5. 

Earope, " 

6. 

Asia, ** 

7. 

Africa, ** 

8. 

The  World  on  Mercator*s  Projection,   " 
Each,  $35  ;  or  the  set,  $280. 

IL — Dissected  Maps. 

1. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,        .         .         .  size. 

30  by  36  inches 

2. 

Western  Hemisphere, 

8. 

North  America,       .... 

4. 

United  States,         .... 

5. 

South  America,       .... 

6. 

Europe,           .... 

7. 

Asia, 

8. 

Africa, 

a 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set, 

$184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country. 
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**The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room." 

///.  —  Pin  Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,    .         .         .  each,  $0  75 

Arithmetic. 
Ciphering-boards    made    of  brass  strips,  nickel- 
plated,     each,  $3  00 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hunted,  .  1  00 

Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards, each,  $0  05 

Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed,  .         .         .     '^        1  50 

BraUle  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  .         .         .     "        1  00 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,       .         .         .     "        1  00 
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Peuxins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1891. 

To  the  Hon.  \Vm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  sixtieth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 


Respectfully, 


M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary, 


OFFICERS  OF  THK  (CORPORATION 

1891-92. 


SAMUEL  ELTOT,  LL.D.,  PresuletU. 
JOHN   (^UMMINCiS,    Vice-President 
EDWAUl)  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
M.   ANAGXOS,   Secretanj. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


KDWAUD  BROOKS. 

JOHN  8.  D WIGHT. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Ju. 

JOSKPH  B.  GLOVER. 

J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.D. 

ANDREW  P.  PEABODY,  D.I). 


EDWARD  N.  PERKINS. 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 
LEVERETT  8ALTON8TALL. 
THOMA^  F.  TEMPLE. 
8.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE. 
GEORGE  W.  WALES. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 
Monthly  Visiting  Committee, 

w/tose  ttuti/  it  in  to  ciut  ntiff  intpfct  the  [nHlitution  at  least  once  In  each  month. 


1892. 

J.'iniiary, Edward  Brookh. 

Kebrimry,     .     .     .     .    J.  8.  Dwioht. 

March W.  Enduott,  Jr. 

April J.  B.  QhOVKH. 

May J.  T.  Heard. 

June A.  P.  Peabody. 


1892. 

July K.  N.  Pbrkins. 

August W.  L.  Richardson. 

September.    .     .     .  L.  Saltonstall. 

October T   F.  Temple. 

November,     .     .     .  8.  L.  Thobndike. 

December,     .    .    .  G.  W.  Wales. 


Committee  on  Education. 

J.  8.  Dwioht. 

A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D 

Edward  Brooks. 


House  Committee. 

E.  N.  Perkins. 
G.  W.  Wales. 
L.  Saltonstall. 
Edward  Brooks. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


8.  L.  Thorndikb. 
W.  Kndicott,  Jr. 

W.  L.   RlCUAUDSON, 

T.  F.  Temple. 

M.D. 

Auditors  o1 

J.   T.    II K 

P.  T,.  Th 

F  Accoun 

MW,  M.D 

fiRM)IKK. 

Committee  on  Health. 

J.  T.  Hbahd,  M.D. 

Wm.  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 

T.  F.  Temple. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


M. 


DIRECTOR. 
ANAGNOS. 


MEDICAL   INSPECTOR- 
JOHN    ROMANS,    M.  I). 


Mis8  IDA  J.  PHKLPB. 
Miss  MARY  HOWARD. 
M188  CARRIE  E.  McMASTER. 
Mi98  JUUA  A.  BOYLAN. 
M188  M.  CAROLINE  EMERY. 

M198  HARRIET   M.  MARKHAM 


LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Miss    DELLA  BENNETT. 
M188  SARAH  M.   LILLEY. 
Miss  FANNY  8.  MARRETT. 
Miss  MABEL  TOWNBEND. 
MiHS  JULIA  E.   BURNIIAM. 
SpeHal  Teacher  to  EDITH  THOMAB. 


MiBB  SARAH  ELIZABETH   LANE, 
M1R8  MARTHA   W.  SAWYER, 


Librarian. 
Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


THOMAS  REEVES. 

ELMER  S.  HOSMER. 

M188  FREDA   A.  BLACK. 

MIB8  ELIZABETH  B.  LANGLEY. 

M188  MARY  E.  RILEY. 

M188  AGNES  E.  SNYDER. 

M188  LOUISE  LAWTON. 

W.  LUTHER  STOVKK. 

LORENZO  WHITE. 


CARL  BAERMANN. 
(JEOUGE  J.  PARKER. 
.JULIUS  AKEROYD. 
E.  N.   LAFRICAIN. 

Music  Readers. 
Miss  ALLIE  8.  KNAPP. 
M188  THEODOSIA  C.  BENSON. 


TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

.JOEL  WEST  SMITH,  ItiHtruvtor  and  Manager. 

GEORGE  E.  HART,   Timer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Workrooms  for  Juveniles. 

JOHN   H.WRIGHT.    W(trk  Mantcr.  Miss  MARY  L.  SANFORD,  iroritJ««<rf**. 

JULIAN  H.   MAbEY,  J»*<^»^l«^  Miss  EMMA   A.  MOV (AWVOIS,  A»ftistunt. 

THOMAS  CARROLL,  Aniintant.  Miss  FLORA  .1.   McNABB,  Aaniitant. 
J.  II.  TRYBOM,  Sloyd  Teacher. 

Workshop  for  Adults. 
EUGENE  C.  HOWARD,  Manager.  Miss  M.  A.  D WELLY,  Fotewontan. 

PLINY  MORRILL,  Foreman,  Miss  BLANCHE  G.  MENDUM,  Clerk. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Steward. 

ANTHONY   W.  BOWDEN. 
Matrons. 

Miss  MARIA  C.  MOULTON. 

Mrs.  SARAH  A.  STOVER,  AfiMistant. 


Housekeepers  in  the  Cottages- 

Mrs.  M.  a.  KNOWLTON. 
Mrs.  L.  8.  SMITH. 
Miss  BESSIE   WOOD. 
Mrs.  SOPHIA   C.  HOPKINS. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

DENNIS   A.  REARDON, Vanager. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.    REARDON,  Printer. 
Mrs.   LIZZIE  L.  TALBOT,  /YinUr. 
Uiss  LITA  WESTON,  PrinOr. 


MiM»«  Kllf.n   B.   Wkrktkk,   llaokk^tjxr. 


INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   BLIND, 


[Oct. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  all  who  have  served  as  trustees 
or  treasurer,  and  all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote, 
are  members. 


Adams,  John  A.,  Paw  tucket,  R.  I. 
Adams,  Waldo,  Boston. 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  E  C,  Cambridge. 
Alden,  Mrs.  Sara  B.,  Boston. 
Alger,  Rev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Frederick  L.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W  ,  Boston. 
Amory,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  M ,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Randolph  M  ,  New 

York. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Aptliorp,  William  F  ,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Klisha,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Austin,  Edward,  Boston 
Aylesworth,  H.  B  ,  Providence. 
Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  E  P  ,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  M  ,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mi.ss  M.  K  ,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Baich,  F.  v.,  Boston. 
Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 


Baldwin,  William  11.,  Boston. 
Balfour,  Miss   Mar}'  I>.,  Charles- 
town. 
Ballard,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Barker,  Joseph  A.,  Providence. 
Barrett,  William  E  ,  Boston. 
Barstow,  Amos  C,  IVovidence. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Elvira,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  P>ancis,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Miss,  Boston . 
Bartlett,  Miss  F  ,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  E  ,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A  ,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Barrows,  Mrs  S  J  ,  Dorchester. 
Beal,  James  II.,  Boston. 
Beard,  Hon.  A I  an  son  W.,  Boston. 
Beckwith,  Miss  A.  G.,  Providence. 
Beckwith,  Mrs.  T.,  Providence. 
Beebe,  E.  l*ierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 
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Black,  George  N.,  Boston. 

Blanehard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 

Boardman,  Miss  Cornelia  B.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Bourn,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Bouv6,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  P.  Jamaica  Plain. 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Boston. 

Bradlee,  F.  H.,  Boston. 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Geo.  W.,  Charlestown. 

Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 

Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa,  Boston. 

Brown,  John  A.,  Providence. 

Brown,  Mrs  John  C,  Providence. 

Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 

Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

Bullock,  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 

Burnett,  Joseph,  Boston. 

Burn  ham,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Boston. 

Burnham,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Burton,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Cabot,  W.  C,  Boston. 

Cal lender,  Walter,  Providence. 

Carey,  The  Misses,  Cambridge. 

Carpenter,  Charles  E ,  Providence. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Helen  B.,  West  New- 
ton. 

Cary,  Miss  A.  P.,  Boston. 

Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 

Cass,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Boston. 


Case,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Boston. 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Chace,  James  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Chace,  Hon.  Jonathan,  Valley  Falls, 
R.L 

Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 

Chamberlin,  £.  D.,  Boston. 

Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Melrose. 

Cheever,  Miss  A.  M.,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.,  Boston. 

Cheney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 

Chickering,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Chickering,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Joy 
Mills,  Pa. 

Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 

Clapp,  William  W.,  Boston. 

Clark,  Miss  S.  W.,  Beverly. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston. 

Clarke,  James  W.,  Boston. 

Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 

Coates,  James,  Providence. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Boston. 

Cobb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 

Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 

Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.  L 

Comstock,  Andrew,  Providence. 

Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman, 
Boston. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston. 

Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  U.  H.,  Boston. 

Croft,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  William  S  ,  Boston. 

Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Port- 
land, Me. 
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Gummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 

Cummings,  Hon.  John,  Woburn. 

Conniff,  Hon.  M.  M.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 

Gushing,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Dalton,  G.  H.,  Boston. 

Dalton,  Mrs.  G  H.,  Boston. 

Darling,  Cortes  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Darling,  Hon.  L.  B.,  Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 

Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 

Dean,  Hon.  Benjamin,  South  Bos- 
ton. 

Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L.,  Boston. 

Dinsmoor,  George  R.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Doliber,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Brookline. 

Durant,  William,  Boston. 

Dutton,  Miss  Lydia  \V.,  Boston. 

Dutton,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Boston. 

Dwight,  John  S.,  Boston. 

Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Christopher  R.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 

Ellis,  Rev.  George  E.,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Ellis,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 

Emmons,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower,  Boston. 

Famam,  Mrs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven. 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M.,  Boston. 

Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 

Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 


Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Bofton. 
Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  Boston. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Ferris,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  Brookline. 
Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton. 
Field,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.,  Monson. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 
Fiske,  Miss  Esther  L  ,  Boston. 
Fiske,  J.  N.,  Boston. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Forbes,  John  M.,  Milton. 
Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  John,  Boston. 
Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  £.,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Rev.    Octavius    B., 

Boston. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Gaffield,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Gal  loupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammell,  Mrs  Wm.,  Providence. 
Gam  mans,     Hon.      Greorge     H., 

Charlestown. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A,,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 
Gilbert,  C.  C,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Worcester. 
Glidden,  W,  T.,  Boston. 
Glover,  Albert,  Boston. 
Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  Boston. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston. 
Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence. 
Goflf,  Darius,  Pliwtucket,  R.  I. 
Goff,  Darius  L  ,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Gooding,  Rev.  Alfred,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 
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Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox. 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  Lucie  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Goodwin,  IVIiss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Ellen,  New  York  City. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 

Green,  Charles,  Boston. 

Greene,  Edward  A.,  Providence. 

Green,  S.  H.,  River  Point,  R.  L 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  James,  Cambridge. 

GriflSn,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 

Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 

Grover,  Mra.  William  O.,  Boston. 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Hanover. 

Hall,  Mi*s.  L.  M.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  fi.,-Longwood. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  Boston. 

Hanscom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somcrville. 

Harwood,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Aubumdale. 

Haven,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Haven,  Miss  Eliza  A.,  Portsmquth, 
N.H. 

Haven,  Mrs.  Lucy  B.,  Lynn. 

Hay  ward,  Hon  Wm.  S.,  Providence. 

Hazard,  Rowland,  Providence. 

Head,  Charles,  Boston. 

Heard,  J.  T.,  M  D.,  Boston. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hem  en  way,  Mrs  Mary,  Boston. 

Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  Boston. 

He88eltine,Mrs.  Francis  S.,  Melrose. 

Hlgginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Waldo,  Boston. 

Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 

Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Herbert  E.,  Boston. 

Hill,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 

Hodges,  Dr.  R.  M.,  Boston. 

Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 


Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville. 

Hogg,  John,  Boston. 

Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Stanstead, 
Canada. 

Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 

Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  California. 

Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 

Howe,  Henry  Marion,  Boston. 

Howe,  Mrs  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 

Howes,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 

Houghton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge. 

Humphrey,  Benjamin,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Francis  W.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 

Hutehins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F., 
Boston. 

lasigi,  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston 

Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence. 

Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  A.,  Manches- 
ter, N.H. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Jr.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

James,  Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean,  South 
Boston. 

James,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.,  Boston. 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  Boston. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Boston. 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  New  York. 

Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 

Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston. 

Kilmer,  Frederick  M.,  Somerville. 
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Kimball,  Mrs.  Dayid  P.,  Boston. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  Boston. 

Kinsley,  E  W.,  Boston. 

Kramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 

Lamb,  Mrs  Annie  L.,  Boston. 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  Dedham. 

Lang,  B  J  ,  Boston. 

Lang,  Mrs  B.  J.,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Wm.,  Cambridge. 

Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 

Lily,  Mrs.  Amy  H.,  I^ondon,  Eng- 
land. 

Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 

Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 

Linzee,  Miss  Susan  I.,  Boston. 

Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline. 

Littlefield,  Hon.  A  H.,  Pawtucket. 

Lodge,  Mrs  Anna  C,  Boston. 

Lodge,  Henry  C,  Boston. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Charlestown. 

Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Loring,  Mrs  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 

Lothrop,  John,  Aubumdale. 

Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G.,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 

Luce,  Matthew,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T  ,  Boston. 

Lyman,  J  P.,  Boston. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Brookline. 

McAuslan,  John,  Providence. 

Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Marcy,  Fred.  I.,  Providence. 
Marrett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Standish, 

Me. 
Marston,  S.  W.,  Boston 
Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  L  B.,  Providence. 
Matthews,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Boston. 
Matthews,  Miss  Alice,  Boston. 
Matthews,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
McCloy,  J.  A,,  Providence. 
Means,  Rev.  J.H.,  D.D.,  Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  D.,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Jesse,  Providence. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  Boston. 
Minot,  Francis,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Minot,  George  R.,  Boston. 
Minot,  J.  Grafton,  Boston. 
Minot,  The  Misses,  Boston. 
Minot,  William,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Miss  Madeleme  C,  Boston. 
Montgomery,  William,  Boston. 
Morgan,  Eustis  C,  Saco,  Me. 
Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Morse,  Mrs  Leopold,  Boston. 
Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica 

Plain. 
Morse,  S.  T.,  Boston. 
Morss,  A.  S.,  Charlestown. 
Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 
Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 
Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 
Neal,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Kevins,  David,  Boston 
Newell,  Mrs  M.  Abbie,  Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Nichols,  R.  C,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
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Norcross,  GrenviUe  H.,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  Boston. 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 

Ober,  Louis  P.,  Boston. 

Osgood,  John  Felt,  Boston. 

Osborn,  John  T.,  Boston. 

Owen,  George,  Providence. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.  Boston. 

Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 

Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 

Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 

Parker,  E.  Francis,  Boston. 

Parker,  Henry  G.,  Boston. 

Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 

Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 

Parkman,  John,  Boston. 

Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 

Payson,  S.  R.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  Groton. 

Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston 

Peabody,  O.  W  ,  Milton. 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Brookline. 

Peabody,  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Pearson,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  E  ,  Boston. 

Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Richard,  Boston. 

Peters,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 

Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 

Pickman,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Boston. 

Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Providence. 

Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Boston. 

Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 


Quincy,  George  Henry,  Boston. 
Rantoul,Miss  Hannah  L.,  Beverly. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  Walter  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Fitz  James,  Providence. 
Rice,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  E.,  Gardiner, 

Me. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 
Richardson,    William    L.,    M.D., 

Boston. 
Bobbins,  Royal  E.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B„  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  John  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Henry,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Hon.  Lev  erett,  Newton. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sampson,  George,  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concoi*d. 
Sayles,  F.  C  ,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 
Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,  Boston. 
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Commoitfoeallb  oi  SEtassar^nsells. 


rEiiKiNH  Institution  and  Mabsachusbtts  School  for  tub  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Nov.  27, 1891. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  Stale,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  sixtieth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 


Respectfully, 


M.    ANAGNOS, 

Secretary, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPOEATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  14, 1891. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  was  held  today  at  the  institution, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of  the 
trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  elected:  — 

President  —  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  —  John  Cummings. 
Treasurer  —  Edward  Jackson. 
Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 
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Th-iistees  —  William  Endioott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and 
George  W.  Wales. 

Mr.  Henry  Endicott  was  elected  auditor  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts  in  place  of  Amos  T.  Frothingham,  deceased. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Christopher  Khoades  Eliot 
of  Dorchester  was  afterwards  added  to  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests, 
to  visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school 
and  inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 


PbRXINS  IkBTITUTION  AUrD  MA.88A.CHXrBBTTB  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  BlXKD, 

South  Boston,  Oct.  1. 1891. 
TO  THE  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Gbntlbmex  and  Ladies:  —  We  respectfully 
submit  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legislat- 
ure of  this  commonwealth,  the  sixtieth  annual 
report  of  the  institution  under  our  charge,  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  pupils  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  be  separately  treated  under  that  head. 

The  restoration  of  our  excellent  director, 
Michael  Anagnos,  after  a  year  wisely  spent 
abroad,  to  his  normal  state  of  health  and  strength, 
has  happily  enabled  him  to  perform  the  multifari- 
ous and  difficult  duties  of  his  responsible  office 
with  all  the  zeal  and  assiduity,  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency,  which  have  been  characteristic  of  his 
whole  connection  with  the  institution.  His  spirit 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  year  in  all  its  quick- 
ening, shaping  and  uplifting  energy.  Indeed,  the 
year  has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  regular;  the  school-rooms  have  been 
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comfortably  filled;  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  good 
will  has  prevailed  throughout  the  establishment, 
and  its  various  departments  have  been  scenes  of 
earnest  work  and  honorable  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  connected  with  it  either  as  instructors  or 
learners. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
Sept-  30,  1891,  was  208.  Of  these,  151  belongeS 
to  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston,  36  to  the 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  21  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  health  of  the  members  of  our  six  households 
has  been  exceedingly  good.  There  has  been  no 
death,  no  very  serious  case  of  illness.  With  the 
exception  of  two  cases  of  severe  whooping-cough 
among  the  boys  of  the  parent  institution  in  the 
winter  months,  and  three  mild  cases  of  scarlatina 
in  the  cottages  for  girls,  from  all  of  which  the 
victims  recovered  speedily,  our  pupils  have  en- 
joyed perfect  immunity  from  dreaded  forms  of 
illness.  (The  few  cases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  kindergarten  will  be  mentioned  under  that 
head.) 

2.    The  School. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school.  It  is  not 
a  charity,  not  an  asylum,  not  merely  nor  mainly 
a  shelter.  Its  central  thought,  its  aim,  its  work, 
is   educational.     Education,   in  the   most    gener- 
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ous,  complete,  progressive  sense,  is  its  ideal.  It 
studies  and  it  labors  to  educate  the  blind,  to  make 
good  in  them  so  far  as  possible  the  loss  of  sight 
by  such  a  quickening  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  remaining  senses  and  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, physical,  moral,  intellectual,  ideal  and  artistic 
even,  as  shall  enable  them  to  compete  to  fair 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  true  life  and  stand- 
ing in  the  world. 

The  scheme  of  education  in  our  school  has  from 
the  first  been  large  and  liberal  and  many-sided. 
Its  problem  has  been  to  do  justice  to  the  whole 
nature  of  the  pupil.  Wholesome  diet,  clean  and 
orderly  habits,  regular  exercise  and  physical  train- 
ing on  a  judicious  and  progressive  system,  with 
one  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  the  boys  and 
another  for  the  girls,  with  continual  introduction 
of  improved  new  methods,  and  latterly  opening  the 
way  from  exercise  to  use,  by  employing  the  hands 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  practice  of  mechanic 
arts,  —  this  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
culture  rests.  The  fruit  may  be  seen,  as  we  said 
a  year  ago,  in  the  bright,  healthful  faces,  and  the 
natural  and  easy  carriage  of  the  pupils. 

With  this,  and  largely  through  this,  moral  cult- 
ure and  good  manners,  cheerful  ways  of  willing 
mutual  service,  obedience  to  teachers,  habits  of 
industry,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  a  gain  of 
self-respect,  have  been  manifest  with  very  few 
exceptions. 
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The  work  of  our  gymnasium,  the  whole  physi- 
cal training,  and  especially  the  practice  of  manual 
constructive  industry,  after  the  Sloyd  system,  have 
been  carried  farther  this  year  than  ever  before. 
They  will  be  carried  still  farther  when  the  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  main  building,  now  in  prog- 
ress, shall  be  completed,  offering  much  more 
room  and  many  new  conveniences.  Of  this  a 
description  will  come  later. 

On  such  sound  physical  and  moral  training  the 
intellectual  discipline  has  rested  and  has  kept  on 
pari  passu.  It  has  been  practical,  enlarging  to  the 
mind,  far-reaching,  teaching  the  pupil  to  think, — to 
think  for  himself  and  know  things  experimentally. 
Lessons  are  not  recited  in  the  parrot  way,  mechan- 
ically and  by  rote.  The  meaning  is  required,  and 
in  the  simplest  language.  The  field  of  studies  is 
wide  and  comprehensive,  and  the  bounds  of  the 
curriculum  are  continually  extended,  yet  in  no 
vain,  ambitious  and  pretentious  way.  The  practi- 
cal branches  are  made  sure  of  first:  reading  from 
raised  letters  or  from  the  Braille  points,  writing, 
spelling  and  arithmetic.  Carelessness  in  spelling, 
—  a  tempting  habit  to  quick  finger-readers,  7— 
which  cost  some  withholding  of  diplomas  a  few 
years  since,  has  now  been  effectually  cured. 
Arithmetic  is  very  much  a  mental  process  with 
the  blind,  although  they  have  their  slates  and 
types  for  the  working  out  of  larger  problems. 
Early  attention,  too,  is  paid  to  any  special  branches 
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for  which  the  blind  have  a  peculiar  aptitude,  espe- 
cially music,  and  which  may  be  indispensable  to 
the  self-supporting  power  of  the  pupil  when  he 
comes  out  into  the  busy  world.  "  In  geography, '' 
as  we  have  often  said  before,  "these  pupils  are 
notably  proficient,  picking  out  from  dissecting 
maps,  countries  and  places  as  they  are  called  for, 
describing  their  distinctive  features,  physical, 
political  and  social,  their  topography  and  climates, 
and  telling  the  capitals  of  states  and  kingdoms 
with  quick  certainty."  Whoever  has  attended  one 
of  our  annual  "  commencements "  must  have 
noticed  that  a  habit  of  distinct,  clear,  well-modu- 
lated utterance  prevails  in  all  their  reading  aloud, 
their  declamation  and  recital.  Higher  themes  of 
study,  such  as  philosophy,  poetry,  history  and 
ethics,  find  a  place  in  the  course,  where  pupils  are 
found  receptive.  There  is  always  one  select  class 
or  more  in  literary  history,  in  which  the  pupil's 
critical  and  analytic  power  is  drawn  upon  to  sonfa 
extent. 

As  to  the  important,  the  almost  central  place 
which  music  occupies  in  the  life  and  education  of 
the  blind,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  or  amplify  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  in  these  annual 
reports.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  instruction  has. 
been  carried  on  as  earnestly  and  wisely,  as  thor- 
oughly and  lovingly  as  ever,  under  the  same 
devoted,  admirable  teachers,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  himself  blind,  at  their  head,  assisted  by 
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an  efficient  corps  of  seeing  music-readers.  The 
tuning  of  pianos,  and  even  the  regulation  and 
repair  of  instruments,  still  goes  on  under  the 
excellent  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith;  and  the 
pupils  find  still  plenty  of  employment  in  private 
families  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
What  more  we  have  to  say  of  the  musical  instruc- 
tion at  this  institution  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  the  commencement  exercises.  But  first 
let  us  touch  upon  a  very  important  subject. 

3.  Special  Feature  op  the  School. 
The  instruction  and  training  of  children  who  are 
deaf-mutes  as  well  as  blind  is  one  of  the  special 
and  niost  interesting  features  of  our  school, — 
found  elsewhere  in  no  school  in  America.  Here 
it  was,  at  this  institution,  that  Dr.  Howe  achieved 
the  greatest  of  his  triumphs  by  breaking  the  triple 
wall  of  Laura  Bridgman's  mental  prison,  and 
bringing  her  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Here 
was  Oliver  Caswell  educated,  receiving  his  very 
first  lesson  from  the  fingers  of  the  same  liberator; 
and  it  is  natural  that  applications  should  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
admission  of  children  who  are  the  victims  of  this 
threefold  affliction.  We  have  now  at  the  parent 
institution  two  of  these  children,  —  Helen  Keller, 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  eleven,  and  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  who  is  two  years  older.  Both  are  highly 
gifted  and  attractive  little  girls,  and  their  develop- 
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ment,  intellectual  and  moral,  physical  and  social, 
has  been  extraordinary,  surpassing  belief,  almost. 
In  Helen  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  genius.  Her 
insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge;  her  delight  in 
each  new  fact  learned,  through  the  finger  alphabet, 
from  her  intelligent,  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Anna 
Sullivan;  her  lively,  often  original,  imagination; 
the  enthusiastic,  quick  communication  of  her  own 
thoughts  through  the  teacher's  fingers  as  by  elec- 
tric flashes;  her  copious  vocabulary  of  several 
thousand  words,  remembered,  spelt  each  with 
infallible  correctness;  her  clear,  tasteful,  facile 
putting  together  of  words  in  sentences;  her  com- 
mand of  what  may  fairly  be  called  good  style  in 
all  she  writes,  and  the  extensive  correspondence 
which  she  carries  on  with  hosts  of  friends  by 
letter;  the  charming  individuality,  the  freshness 
and  the  wealth  of  thoughts  and  fancies  with  which 
these  letters  teem,  —  all  lend  unspeakable  interest 
to  her  development.  But  the  moral  beauty  of  it 
must  be  added.  Conscience  is  deep-seated,  sensi- 
tive in  her;  reverence  lends  its  beautiful  halo  to 
her  life.  Her  nature  and  her  character  are  most 
affectionate,  and  generous  and  kind.  Her  sym- 
pathies flow  out  to  all  worthy  objects.  She 
delights  in  all  her  friends;  it  would  seem  that 
she  never  could  have  too  many.  She  has  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  life,  and  seems  to  overflow 
with  gratitude  to  the  All-father.  She  manifests  a 
joyful  love  of  nature,  a  keen  sense  of  birds  and 
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flowers  and  stars  and  breezes,  as  if  she  saw,  heard, 
smelled  all  like  anybody  else  with  all  his  senses. 
Is  it  an  inner  spiritual  sense?  Is  it  imagination? 
What  is  it?  What  the  secret  of  it?  Who  knows? 
or  who  can  predict  what  still  higher  heights  this 
rare,  this  beautiful  development  is  yet  to  reach? 
Edith  Thomas,  of  a  graver  and  more  practical, 
a  less  poetic  and  imaginative  temperament,  is  also 
making  wonderful  progress,  growing,  strengthen- 
ing intellectually  and  morally  day  by  day.  These, 
with  two  younger  children  who  are  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
proper  place,  constitute  a  most  interesting  quartet 
of  pupils,  for  whom  no  other  school  is  open. 

4.      COMMENOEMEXT    ExEROISES. 

These  were  held  as  usual  in  Tremont  Temple,  in 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  2, 1891,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding.  They  have  always  been  attended  with 
an  eager  and  a  sympathetic  interest;  but  this 
time  the  interest  may  be  safely  said  to  have  sur- 
passed that  of  any  year  before;  for,  although  the 
exercises  were  long,  lasting  nearly  three  hours,, 
and  the  hall  was  crowded,  while  the  day  was  very 
warm,  all  sat  patient,  pleased,  absorbed,  as  if 
unconscious  that  the  time  was  passing,  until  the 
last  chorus  was  sung;  and  many  lingered,  still 
reluctant  to  turn  away  from  such  a  scene.  Five 
young  men    and    six  young  women  graduated; 
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but  younger  pupils,  and  even  little  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  three  of  the  four  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  took  part  in  the  programme.  The  names 
of  the  graduates  are  Myrtie  Anna  Aldrieh,  John 
Joseph  Clare,  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas  Charles 
Higgins,  Mary  Ileustis  Hoisington,  Fanny  Eliza- 
beth Jackson,  William  Stephen  Jenney,  Edna 
Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel  Russell,  Peter 
Francis  Trainor,  and  George  Augustine  Wash- 
ington. The  programme  was  rich  and  piquant  in 
variety  and  contrasts;  not  one  number  was  found 
dull.  It  offered  a  fair  r6sum6  of  the  many-sided 
teaching  of  the  school,  its  physical  and  musical 
training,  only  omitting  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
which  would  have  been  dry,  and  which  no  doubt 
the  audience  preferred  to  take  for  granted.  The 
exercises  were  embowered  in  music,  and  we  will 
let  the  "  Transcript "  of  a  few  evenings  later  draw 
its  lesson  from  it,  before  speaking  of  the  rest:  — 

No  one  among  the  throng  who  filled  Tremont  Temple  to  the 
utmost  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  2,  to  witness  the  ^^Com- 
mencement "  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  including  the  little  children 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  —  no  one,  at  least,  with 
any  music  in  his  soul,  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excel- 
lence, the  beauty  and  the  finish  of  the  musical  numbers  in  those 
exercises.  They  opened  with  an  organ  Fugue  of  Bach  (D 
minor) ,  followed  by  a  brilliant,  stately  Marche  Pontificale  by 
Lemmens,  tastefully  and  efifectively  played  by  a  pupil,  John  J. 
Clare.  The  school  has  produced  a  number  of  accomplished 
organists,  and  their  leading  teacher.  Miss  Freda  Black,  herself 
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a  pnpil  formerly,  is  an  excellent  exponent  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
as  well  as  later  composers  for  the  organ. 

The  band  of  the  instiintion,  wholly  composed  of  pupils, 
playing  clarinets  and  flutes  as  well  as  all  the  usaal  brass  instru- 
ments, gave  a  fine  specimen  of  what  tuneful  harmony,  what 
inspiring  rhythm,  and  what  nice  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
they  can  produce,  in  a  long  Jubilee  Overture  by  Ch.  Bach,  — 
not  the  great,  time-honored  Bach,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  Bachs 
(or  brooks)  that  run  through  shallower  fields  to-day.  Yet  this 
sightless  band  have  also  hours  with  the  good  John  Sebastian; 
they  play  Bach  chorals,  with  the  four  parts  of  their  wondrous 
harmony  carefully  distributed  among  the  instruments,  under 
the  judicious  supervision  of  that  excellent  musician  and  devoted 
teacher,  musical  director  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves, 
blind  leader  of  the  blind.  They  love  these  chorals,  and  ha^e 
played  some  of  them  in  past  years  at  these  commencements. 
They  are  sung,  too,  with  a  devout  interest,  with  a  sincere 
partiality,  by  both  boys  and  girls,  who  therein  build  upon  a 
solid,  fruitful  musical  foundation. 

A  duet,  '*  The  World  Grows  Fair,"  was  sung  by  two  young 
girls,  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  £.  Jackson.  This  duet  was 
the  original  composition  of  the  latter.  It  had  fresh  melody, 
variety,  and  quite  an  elaborate  and  elegant  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. A  two-part  chorus  for  female  voices,  ^^  Night  of 
Joy,"  by  Strauss,  was  purely,  sweetly  sung,  and  was  applauded 
with  sincere  pleasure.  It  may  be  remembered  here  that  for- 
merly the  singing  of  the  blind,  while  it  showed  accuracy  of  ear, 
quick,  fine  musical  apprehension,  and  facile  execution,  yet 
seemed  to  labor  under  a  certain  timidity  of  utterance  and  pallor 
of  expression.  It  is  not  so  now.  v'^uperior  teachers,  more 
experience,  have  put  a  freer,  more  assured  expression,  a  more 
eloquent  vitality  into  it.  The  closing  chorus,  by  Rossini,  set 
to  the  English  words,  "  Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty,"  was  so  inspir- 
ingly  sung  by  boys  and  girls  together  that  it  was  uplifting  and 
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ref rcshiDg  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  programme  for  so  hot  a 
day. 

There  was  also  a  solo  for  violin,  De  Beriot's  CoDcerto  in  D, 
op.  16,  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  played  artistically,  as  to 
intonation,  bowing,  double  stopping,  phrasing  and  expression, 
by  Charles  W.  Holmes.  And  there  was  an  instrumental  sere- 
nade by  Titt'l,  in  which  flutes,  clarinet,  and  strings  blended 
harmoniously,  as  played  by  six  lads  bearing  the  names  of 
Burnham,  Clare,  Higgins,  Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washington. 

But  the  most  significant  and  most  surprising  phenomenon  was 
the  interpolated  exercise  in  harmony  among  a  dozen  little  pupils 
of  the  kindergarten. 

The  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  the  musical  art  is  taught, 
too,  carefully  at  the  institution  at  South  Boston.  And  let  us 
add  (for  we  have  not  done  with  Bach)  that  the  music  of  the 
old  Leipzig  Cantor  is  not  only  taught  there  in  the  form  of  organ 
fugues  and  chorals ;  twice  it  has  been  our  privilege,  last  year 
and  this  year,  to  hear  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boys,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  girls,  play  upon  the  piano  each  a  little  piece  by 
Bach,  a  fugue  and  prelude  from  the  '^  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord," a  gavotte,  a  minuet,  a  sarabande,  a  gigue,  a  little  duet 
with  the  violin.  These  were  played  with  interest,  with  love, 
with  cheerful  emulation.  Indeed,  each  young  Bachian  disciple 
seemed  to  pique  himself  or  herself  on  the  paramount  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  piece  falling  to  the  lot  of  his  or  her  performance. 
Each  pupil  would  preface  his  interpretation  by  a  verbal  explana- 
tion of  the  character,  the  form,  the  key,  the  meaning,  of  the 
piece  he  was  to  play. 

How  many  music  schools,  conservatories,  academies,  are 
building  on  so  sound  a  basis  of  method  and  of  taste  as  this 
school  for  the  blind,  mainly  taught  by  teachers  who  themselves 
are  blind?  Some  of  them  have  post-graduate  scholarships  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  take  piano  lessons  from  Carl  Baermann, 
singing  lessons  from  such  singers  as  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and 
the  like.     Moreover,  there  is  no  class  of  listeners  at  the  Music 
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Hall  aymphoniea  and  oratorios,  or  the  choice  chamber  concerts, 
who  listen  with  more  interest  and  profit  than  the  parties  of  blind 
pupils  who  have  often  been  so  generously  admitted.  The 
favor  is  not  wasted  upon  them. 

For  the  second  number  of  the  programme  two 
little  boys,  Peter  Rasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch, 
gave  an  example  of  reading  by  the  touch,  —  a  fair 
average  example  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school. 
They  first  read  a  selection  with  which  they  were 
somewhat  familiar  ;  then  they  read  at  sight  from  a 
poem,  with  clear  voices  and  with  good  expression. 
The  exercise  in  physics  was  by  four  young  men,  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  —  Edward  Bigelow, 
Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and  John  Morri- 
son, —  who  took  their  stands  at  three  tables  placed 
at  intervals  upon  the  stage,  and  with  a  simple 
battery  and  two  small  Morse  instruments  they 
demonstrated  the  practical  use  of  electricity  in 
telegraphy.  Messages  were  sent  over  the  wire 
from  one  table  to  another  by  the  young  men,  who 
proved  themselves  fair  operators. 

5.  Exercise  in  zoology,  by  Edith  Thomas 
(blind  deaf-mute),  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie  If  orris 
and  Emma  Carr.  We  copy  from  the  "  Tran- 
script's "  report:  — 

Edith,  through  her  teacher,  described  the  fox,  —  a  stuffed 
one  lying  on  the  table  before  her,  with  a  tail,  which  she  said 
^'  felt  like  a  caterpillar."  The  next  girl  had  a  skeleton  of  the 
fox,  which  she  described  very  well.  The  next  described  the 
breathing  apparatus,  and  showed  her  clay  model  of  the  lungs. 
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The  next  described  the  food  syBtem  and  the  circulation,  show- 
ing a  model  of  the  heart.  The  second  girl  described  the 
nervous  system,  and  then  Edith  told  what  class  and  order  the 
fox  belongs  to.  She  retired  laden  with  flowers  and  covered 
with  modest  blushes. 

"No.  7,  closing  Part  I.,  was  set  down  as  an  exer- 
cise in  geography,  but  it  was  more  than  that,  by 
two  young  girls.  The  first,  Matilda  Boyle,  had 
sat  for  some  time,  during  the  previous  exercises, 
modelling  mountain  ranges  in  clay,  which  she 
applied  to  a  raised  map  of  Europe  upon  an  easel 
in  one  corner  of  the  stage.  After  her  clear  and 
somewhat  elaborate  description  of  the  mountain 
system  of  southern  Europe,  Helen  Keller,  who 
stood  near  with  her  teacher,  her  mind  full  of  her 
theme,  which  was  Italy,  all  she  had  heard  and 
read  about  it,  her  face  all  aflame  with  enthusiasm, 
her  fingers  impatient  to  communicate,  followed 
with  what  might  be  called  a  glowing  and  poetic 
rhapsody  upon  the  sunny  land.  It  was  like  a  page 
from  "Corinne''  or  an  Italian  improvisation.  In 
the  heat  and  vividness  of  her  imagination  her  fin- 
gers flew  with  wonderful  rapidity,  faster  almost 
than  her  teacher  could  voice  the  glowing  sen- 
tences, while  her  expressive  face  and  graceful, 
eager  movements  enhanced  the  eloquence  of  the 
inspired  prose  poem.  It  was  all  genuine,  from 
the  heart,  and  an  imagination  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed with  what  she  was  describing.  It  was  an 
ard(»nt  inspiration,  a  feeling  forth  for  Italy,  to  be 
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there  herself  and  blend  her  being  with  it.  The 
audience  were  spellbound.  Murmurs  of  "  wonder- 
ful, wonderful !  "  were  heard  all  over  the  hall.  It 
was  all  her  own  language,  proving  what  a  rich 
vocabulary  this  young  girl  of  eleven  years  com- 
mands. (She  has  also,  by  patient  manipulation, 
been  taught  to  enunciate  words  and  sentences 
aloud;  but,  for  economy  of  strength,  was  not 
called  on  to  show  this.) 

Part  II.,  beginning  with  kindergarten  exercises, 
of  which  hereafter,  contained  the  always  attractive 
exhibition  of  gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The 
girls,  dressed  all  in  white  gymnastic  dresses,  went 
through  many  of  the  movements  of  the  Ling  sys- 
tem of  exercise  with  beautiful  precision,  grace  and 
freedom.  The  younger  boys  used  wands;  the 
older  boys,  in  military  blue,  under  their  gallant 
colonel,  won  great  applause  by  their  soldierlike 
step  and  evolutions,  and  the  handling  of  their 
muskets. 

'No.  5,  the  valedictory,  by  Mary  H.  Hoisington, 
was  a  thoughtful,  tender,  grateful  review  of  their 
school  life,  in  the  course  of  which  she  drew  an 
analogy  between  the  qualities  of  a  true  poem  and 
those  of  a  good  life.  Here  is  the  full  text  of  the 
valedictory. 

**  standing,  with  relactant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet." 

Today,  oar  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  this  thought  from  one 
of  our  own  dear  poets,  as  we  stand  between  our  bright  school 
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days  and  the  untried  world.    Ab  the  great  tide  of  life  rolls  in 
upon  us,  we  feel  more  than  ever  before  its  wondrous  mystery ;  * 
while  we  realize  the  need  of  some  definite  purpose  to  guide  us 
safely  down  the  ever-widening  current. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  beautiful  life  seem  almost 
coincident  with  those  necessary  to  a  beautiful  poem. 

Poetry  has  been  called  a  passion  for  truth,  beauty  and 
power.  These  are  the  elements  which  we  would  blend  in  our 
life's  purpose.  We  would  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  be  true  to  others.  We  would  be  strong,  having  the 
power  to  meet  difficulties  and  successfully  to  overcome  them ; 
and  we  would  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  as  a  source  of 
truest  pleasure  and  purest  inspiration. 

True  poetry  is  spontaneous ;  it  comes  from  the  heart  of  the 
poet,  and  expresses  his  deepest  feeling.  The  sighing  of  the 
wind,  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  even  the  waving  of  grass  in  the 
breeze,  will  sometimes  stir  his  very  soul,  so  that  he  needs 
must  write. 

Our  good  deeds,  like  the  poet's  verse,  must  be  spontaneous, 
coming  directly  from  our  hearts,  being  born  of  a  true  love  for 
others. 

We  can  see  in  all  poetry  one  or  both  of  two  elements, — 
imagination  and  fancy.  They  seem  like  two  sisters,  some- 
times wandering  hand  in  hand,  and  sometimes  straying  away 
by  themselves. 

Imagination,  the  elder,  is  the  more  dignified,  fuU^of  earnest- 
ness and  deep  feeling ;  but  fancy  is  as  light  and  frolicsome  as 
a  little  summer  breeze  that  dimples  the  surface  of  a  brook,  or 
sets  the  leaves  on  the  trees  to  dancing. 

It  is  imagination  and  fancy  that  idealize  and  beautify  our 
lives,  for  what  would  the  real  world  be  without  the  imaginary? 

Imagination  and  fancy  are  the  wings  on  which  the  common, 
every-day  facts  of  life  are  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  and  appear 
to  us  changed  into  forms  of  rarest  loveliness. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  everything  is  bursting  into 
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new  life  and  beaaty,  the  whole  world  seems  like  one  grand, 
sweet  poem.  As  we  listen  to  the  manifold  voices  of  nature, 
we  Ond  unity,  variety,  grandeur,  beauty,  which  are  the  attributes 
of  a  true  poem.  ^ 

Our  poets  who  have  learned  to  understand  nature's  language, 
hear  this  grand  unspoken  poem,  and  put  it  into  words,  —  trans- 
late it,  as  it  were,  so  that  all  may  read. 

We  would  make  our  lives  so  pure  and  noble  that  nature  will 
speak  directly  to  us;  and,  if  we  cannot  clothe  her  words  in 
beautiful  verse,  as  the  poet  does,  yet  may  her  teachings  so 
enter  into  our  hearts  that  we  shall  be  worthy  to  form  a  part  of 
nature's  great  poem. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Gk>vernor,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  the  corresponding  representatives  of  the  other 
New  England  states,  we  offer  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  hav- 
ing provided  us  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education, 
which  places  us  upon  an  equality  with  others,  and  enables  us  to 
go  forth,  prepared  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life. 

Trustees :  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  interest  which 
you  have  always  manifested  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  school. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons :  it  is  to  you  we  owe  our 
deepest  gratitude.  What  we  are  today  is  due  largely  to  your 
wise  teachings  and  timely  counsels.  You  have  shown  us  that 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  small  attainments,  but  ever  seek 
for  the  highest  things  of  life. 

Dear  schoolmates :  the  memory  of  the  happy  days  which  we 
have  spent  together  will  always  be  most  fondly  cherished,  and 
the  strong  ties  of  friendship  which  we  have  formed  will  serve  to 
keep  our  hearts  united  through  all  the  coming  yeara. 

Fellow-graduates:  we  have  long  walked  together  in  close 
and  loving  sympathy.  There  have  been  difl3culties  to  over- 
come ;  but  the  way  has  been  made  easy  by  our  happy  com- 
panionship, and  now,  as  the  time  of  separation  draws  near, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  all  our  hearts. 

One  only  of  our  loved  classmates  has  passed  away  from  our 
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midst,  and  gone  to  finish  her  coarse  in  the  heavenly  school 
Her  work  on  earth  is  ended,  but  ours  has  yet  to  be  done ;  and, 
as  we  go  forth  to  find  the  special  work  waiting  for  each  one  of 
ns,  let  us  go  with  brave  hearts ;  let  us  ever  press  onward  and 
upward,  proving  ourselves  true  to  our  motto,  Semper  cUiquid 
melius. 

Then  the  diplomas  were  presented  in  an  aflfec- 
tionate,  impressive  manner  by  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.,  who  spoke  as  follows:  — 

My  Young  Friends  :  —  We  rejoice  in  what  we  have  seen  and 
know  of  your  success,  of  your  merited  success  in  your  school 
work.  I  wish  every  person  here  could  know  how  much  of  heart 
and  soul  you  have  put  into  your  work,  how  much  of  the  most 
faithful  industry  you  represent,  now  that  you  stand  before  us 
to  receive  these  diplomas.  And  I  want  you  to  feel  how  much 
of  heart  and  soul,  of  tender  and  faithful  love,  your  teachers 
have  put  into  their  work  for  you.  We  feel  that  there  is  no 
nobler  work  on  earth  than  they  are  doing ;  indeed,  it  is  a  work 
of  love,  and  I  will  say  that  you  will  feel  an  obligation  to  return 
that  love  by  being  all  they  would  have  you  be. 

We  have  heard  of  truth  and  strength  and  beauty  as  the 
attributes  of  character  which  you  are  to  cultivate.  Be  true  to 
your  own  selves,  to  your  own  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  for 
everything  that  is  good  and  pure.  Be  strong,  for  you  can  all 
be  strong ;  you  will  be  strong  as  you  put  forth  all  the  energy 
you  have,  and  do  your  best,  day  by  day,  and  that  best  will  be 
better  and  better  as  long  as  God  will  let  you  live.  You  can 
grow  constantly ;  you  can  improve  day  by  day  ;  you  can  at  the 
end  of  each  year  be  of  greater  strength  and  ability,  of  greater 
power  and  influence,  greater  power  of  usefulness,  than  you 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  You  can  be  beautiful  also ; 
you  can  lead  beautiful  lives.  You  know  who  has  imparted  a 
divine  beauty  to  this  life,  and  with  your  minds  you  can  see 
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Him ;  you  can  trace  His  footsteps ;  you  know  how  He  lived, 
you  know  how  He  would  have  you  live.  Follow  Him,  and  your 
lives  will  have  the  richest  kind  of  beauty,  ^- the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, a  beauty  that  will  grow  more  and  more  beautiful  even ; 
and  the  time  will  come  when  your  eyes  will  open  to  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  countenance  of  Him  who  lovingly  waits  for  you, 
and  you  shall  see  and  receive  and  know  that  which  you  have 
not  known  here. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  in  behalf 
of  these  teachers  and  the  trustees,  these  diplomas,  which  indi- 
cate your  faithful  work,  and  their  testimony  to  your  diligence 
and  zeal ;  and  I  trust  they  will  induce  you  to  go  on  day  by  day 
in  the  same  way,  to  the  acquirement  of  greater  power  and  use- 
fulness. 

6.    Finances. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  financial 
record  of  the  year,  the  details  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  report  of  the  treasurer:  — 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890, $60,415  35 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year, .        .         230,051  19 


t290,466  54 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,   ....         284,450  17 


Balance t6,016  37 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  have  been  regu- 
lated by  a  wise  economy,  and  have  been  kept 
strictly  within  the  income;  the  decrease  in  the 
cash  balance,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year, 
being  due  to  judicious  investments  of  funds  not 
needed  for  current  outlay. 
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6.    Bequests. 

Several  donations  have  been  received  from 
friends  of  thje  institution,  whose  gifts  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  bestowed; 
and  the  receipt  of  three  legacies  have  added  largely 
to  the  available  funds. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Schofield 
$2,500  has  been  received  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  $3,000  which  was  given  to  the  kindergarten; 
from  the  late  John  If.  Dix,  Jr.,  $10,000,  and 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richardson, 
$39,500,  — a  total  amount  of  $52,000. 

To  the  memory  of  these  benefactors  the  institu- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  special  gratitude;  for  these 
funds  enable  the  tinistees  to  carry  out  certain 
improvements,  the  need  of  which  has  been  pressing 
heavily  and  retarding  effective  work. 

7.      iMPROVEI^rENTS. 

Foremost  among  these  is  ,the  enlargement  of 
library  room  for  embossed  books.  This  library  is 
not  only  for  the  educational  and  literary  needs  of 
the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  establishment;  it  is 
also  a  lending  library  to  the  blind  of  New  England, 
and  even,  in  special  cases,  extends  its  benejfits 
beyond  this  section.  With  the  annual  increase 
of  publications  from  our  own  press  and  that  of 
the  American  Printing  House,  shelf  room  was 
long  ago  exhausted,  and  volumes  have  been  piled 
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upon  the  floor  until  they  have  accumulated  to  a 
height  and  breadth  of  several  tiers.  In  this  con- 
dition they  are  being  injured;  and  many  are  so 
inaccessible  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Double 
the  amount  of  space  would  barely  suffice  for  the 
actual  need  of  today,  and  before  the  close  of  this 
and  with  each  succeeding  year  the  increase  of 
books  will  call  for  added  accommodation.  A  large 
library  has  therefore  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
trustees  decided  to  erect  a  building  on  Fourth  and 
H  streets  which  should  also  contain  the  necessary 
teaching  and  practising  rooms  for  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  boys'  school. 

The  limit  of  bedroom  accommodation  in  the  main 
building  has  nearly  been  reached;  but  this  removal 
of  the  music  department  will  leave  the  second  story 
of  the  west  wing  vacant,  and  these  apartments, 
utilized  as  dormitories,  will  afibrd  ample  room  for 
the  boys'  school  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  the  increase  of  pupils  in  the 
girls'  school,  where  the  need  is  even  greater.  The 
only  available  resource  for  their  accommodation  is 
the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  kindergarten, 
which  will  afibrd  room  for  the  younger  girls. 

In  addition  to  library  and  music  rooms,  the  new 
building  will  contain  a  large  apartment  for  the 
instruction  of  several  classes  of  girls  in  Sloyd,  for 
which  no  suitable  place  could  be  made  elsewhere. 
It  will  enlarge  the  gymnasium,  and  will  supply 
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additional  storeroom  for  household  purposes,  which 
has  been  greatly  needed. 

The  New  Building,  which  will  be  of  brick, 
with  granite  trimmings,  will  have  238  feet  of 
length  on  Fourth  street  and  90  feet  on  H  street, 
with  an  average  width  of  26  feet.  It  will  have 
four  entrances  from  the  ground,  and  will  be  directly 
connected  with  the  first  story  of  the  main  building 
by  bridges  from  the  east  and  west  wings.  There 
will  be  an  arched  driveway  from  Fourth  street. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  story  will  be  occu- 
pied by  a  gymnasium,  95  feet  by  22,  with  a  gallery 
6^  feet  wide  for  the  whole  length,  and  two  large 
dressing-rooms.  Adjacent  to  this  is  a  room  to  be 
used  for  a  Sloyd  school.  At  the  south-eastern 
corner  there  will  be  three  spacious  storerooms. 

The  second  story  will  be  devoted  to  the  library, 
with  a  fireproof  room  for  the  preservation  of  valu- 
able records. 

The  third  story  will  belong  wholly  to  the  musi- 
cal department.  A  large  room  at  the  west  end 
will  be  fitted  for  use  as  a  tuning  and  repair  shop; 
and  a  similar  room  at  the  eastern  end  will  be  the 
teaching-room  of  the  musical  director.  In  the 
intervening  space  a  corridor  will  open  on  either 
side  into  teaching  and  practising  rooms.  The 
room  of  the  musical  director  will  open  into  an 
ample  apartment  in  the  northern  extension  (on  H 
street),  which  will  be  used  for  a  musical  library 
and  for  the  practice  of  bands. 
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8.    The  Printing  Offiok. 

In  addition  to  books  for  school  use,  the  follow- 
ing works  have  been  issued  from  the  office  during 
the  past  year:  "Wordsworth's  Poems;''  "Whit- 
tier's  Poems,"  Yol.  II.;  "Little  Women,"  Yols.  II. 
and  ni;  "  Janet's  Repentance; "  "  The  Man  with- 
out a  Country;  "  "  A  Christmas  Dinner." 

There  have  also  been  printed  twenty-one  pieces 
of  Braille  music,  including  a  Potpouni  from  "  The 
Huguenots,"  of  forty-three  pages. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Braille  (or  "  prick- 
point  ")  system  of  musical  notation  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted,  and  it  has  been  intended  at  our 
office,  not  only  to  furnish  music  for  our  own 
school,  but  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
of  our  country  music  which  else  can  be  obtained 
onjy  from  Europe. 

The  benefits  of  our  office  are  not  confined  to  our 
pupils,  or  our  graduates,  or  our  own  section  of  the 
country.  Ours  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
which  supplies  reading  matter  gratuitously  for 
other  persons  than  its  own  immediate  pupils. 
From  our  office  books  are  supplied  to  intelligent 
and  deserving  graduates  of  other  institutions  as 
well  as  of  our  own,  and  to  blind  persons  even  in 
distant  cities. 

Our  printing  office  needs  more  room.  A  larger 
building  would  enable  us  to  introduce  improved 
methods,    to    arrange  the    work    more  advanta- 
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geously,  and  thus  to  economize  labor,  and  to 
increase  the  number  and  the  range  of  our  publica- 
tions. 

9.    Workshop  for  Adults. 

During  the  year  twenty-six  blind  persons  have 
been  connected  with  the  workshop  for  adults, 
nineteen  of  whom  are  now  employed.  The  shop 
has  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  general 
depression  of  business,  and  the  mattress-making 
has  slightly  fallen  off.  The  decrease  of  work  in 
this  line,  however,  has  been  made  up  by  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  upholstering  department. 
This  trade  involves  a  variety  of  work  which 
demands  sight,  and,  while  it  has  given  additional 
employment  to  the  blind,  it  has  also  necessitated 
more  seeing  help.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback 
of  an  unfavorable  season  and  certain  extra 
expenses,  the  results  of  the  year  show  that  the 
shop  has  not  run  behindhand. 

The  continued  patronage  of  its  customers  is  an 
indication  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
the  work  done,  and  warrants  us  in  soliciting 
increased  custom  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
as  well  as  that  of  the  producer.  An  increase  of 
business  will  enable  us  to  employ  a  greater  number 
of  blind  persons  to  whom  comparatively  few  occu- 
pations are  open. 

10.    Thb  Post-graduatb  Course. 
Five  years  ago   a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise    ways    and    means    for    establishing    and 
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organizing  a  post-graduate  course.  The  history 
of  the  blind  plainly  shows  the  expediency  of  such 
a  course. 

There  is  hardly  a  department  of  learning  or 
science  which  has  not  had  blind  persons  in  its 
foremost  ranks  of  success  and  eminence.  When 
we  consider  that  such  persons  have  emerged  from 
obscurity  with  the  most  scanty  educational  s^id  till 
they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  self-help,  it 
seems  probable  that  their  number  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  were  their  means  and  opportunities  of 
early  culture  in  various  directions  increased. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borae  in  mind 
that  the  absence  of  the  one  sense  that  more  than 
all  the  others  distracts  the  attention,  is  favorable 
to  concentrated  thought  and  mental  action  on  sub- 
jects adapted  to  call  the  intellectual  powers  into 
vigorous  exercise. 

ISo  man  ever  rendered  more  valuable  service  as 
a  naturalist  than  the  blind  Hilber,  whose  keen 
inward  vision  made  him  master  of  the  entire  field 
opened  to  him  by  other  eyes  than  his  own;  but  it 
was  the  intensity  of  his  study  in  his  favorite  depart- 
ment in  his  early  boyhood  that  made  him  blind. 

Blindness  will  never  prevent  a  man  of  real 
genius  from  obtaining  the  fame  and  the  power  of 
usefulness  which  he  fairly  deserves,  if  he  can  once 
be  placed  on  the  arena  of  competition.  The  only 
difficulty  will  be  in  his  reaching  by  preliminary 
education  the  standing-ground  from  which  he  may 
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rise  to  fame;  and  the  Aimishing  such  education 
fittingly  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  our  school. 
To  this  end  we  need  added  branches  of  study  with 
qualified  teachers,  scientific  collections,  models, 
and  illustrative  apparatus  of  various  kinds. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  be  held  in  view  should 
be  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  our  best 
colleges,  or  for  the  position  of  teachers.  Another, 
and  perhaps  practically  a  more  important  purpose, 
should  be  the  furnishing  a  thorough  and  scientific 
musical  education  for  those  capable  of  it.  Thus 
our  graduates  may  not  only  become  performers 
and  teachers,  but  may  aspire  to  foremost  places  as 
proficients  and  adepts  in  the  one  art  in  which  the 
absence  of  sight  can  be  no  obstacle  in  their  way  to 
eminence. 

While  much  may  be  done  in  this  behalf  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  institution,  the  plan  can 
be  fully  organized,  and  conducted  with  due 
efficiency  only  by  gifts  or  bequests  for  this  special 
purpose. 

11.  Deaths  of  Members  of  the  Corporation. 
Since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  corporation 
has  lost  by  death  the  following  members:  Mrs. 
John  F.  Andrew,  of  kindred  spirit  with  her 
father,  the  late  Nathaniel  Thayer,  in  all  works  of 
love,  one  of  whose  last  deeds  of  mercy  was  a  fresh 
gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  our  kindergarten; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.   W.  Baker,  who   has   for  many 
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years  made  her  wealth  a  treasury  for  ample  benefi- 
cence in  more  forms  and  ways  than  can  be  num- 
bered, and  who  has  not  forgotten  this  institution 
in  the  numerous  bequests  which  bear  witness  to 
the  breadth  and  to  the  wisdom  of  her  charities; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett  of  Billerica,  of  a  family 
well  known  for  its  generosity;  Samuel  C-  Cobb, 
than  whom  no  man  among  us  has  been  more,  or 
more  deservedly,  honored  for  integrity,  benevo- 
lence, and  eminently  judicious  and  faithful  public 
service;  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Milton,  ten- 
derly loved  and  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle 
of  kindred  and  friends;  Amos  T.  Frothingham, 
who  serveti  our  institution  as  auditor  for  many 
years,  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  faithfulness; 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  of  Milton,  preemi- 
nently a  Christian  philanthropist;  John  Richard- 
son Hall;  Mrs.  Zenas  C.  Rowland;  Oren  S.  Knapp, 
a  recent  but  most  valuable  friend  to  the  institu- 
tion; Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lawrence,  a  constant  friend 
and  helper  of  those  in  need,  privation  and  suffer- 
ing; Henry  Lippitt  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Daniel 
G.  Littlefield  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Augustus  T. 
Perkins,  respected  for  his  large  and  liberal  culture, 
and  endeared  by  traits  of  character  most  prized 
where  best  known;  Knyvet  "W.  Sears,  a  worthy 
heir  of  a  widely  honored  name;  Charles  F.  Shim- 
min,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  his  business 
relations  and  in  the  nearer  circles  of  his  family  and 
his  friends;   his   heart   and  hand  were   in   many 
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charities  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  he  was 
an  ardent,  helpful  friend  of  culture,  art  and  music; 
H.  H.  Thomas,  Providence;  Joseph  B.  Thomas; 
Royal  W.  Turner  of  Randolph,  whose  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  little  blind  children  was  repeatedly- 
shown  in  a  substantial  way,  and  led  him  to 
bequeath  to  the  kindergarten  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars;  Anne  Wigglesworth,  full  of 
almsdeeds  and  good  works;  George  W.  A.  Wil- 
liams; J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  always  a  generous 
giver,  whose  life,  enriched  with  the  graces  and 
virtues  that  make  life  beautiful,  was  in  its  influ- 
ence, and  will  be  in  its  memory,  a  perpetual  bene- 
faction to  all  who  knew  him;  and  Alexander 
Young,  who  by  his  sterling  worth  adorned  his 
growing  reputation  as  a  journalist,  a  critic,  and  a 
man  of  letters. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  S.   DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr., 
JOSEPH  B.   GLOVER, 
J.   THEODORE  HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.   PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.   PERKINS, 
WILLIAM  L.   RICHARDSON, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
THOMAS  F.   TEMPLE, 
S.   LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 
GEORGE  W.    WALES, 

TrusUes, 
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THE  KEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


"  Les  ana  peuvent  naltre  et  mourir ; 
Qu'  importe  h  ceux  que  respfirance 
Anime  et  fait  jouir  d'avance 
Des  blens  que  le  del  dolt  oflfHr?  " 

TVeniblay. 

To  THE  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  — In  discharge  of  a  duty  prescribed 
to  me  by  usage  and  precedent  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  director  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  general 
prosperity  to  the  institution.  A  larger  attendance 
of  pupils  than  ever  before,  an  entire  freedom 
from  untoward  events,  harmony  of  feeling  and 
faithfulness  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
and  officers  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school, 
and  increased  success  in  educational  work,  have 
been  its  principal  characteristics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the 
institution  in  its  various  departments  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employes  and  work  men  and  women, 
was  201.  Since  then  38  have  been  admitted,  and 
31  have  been  discharged,  making  the  total  number 
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at  present  208.  Of  these  151  are  in  the  school 
proper  at  South  Boston,  36  in  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  21  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment for  adults. 

The  first  class  consists  of  137  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  as  pupils,  11  teachers  and  other  oflSicers, 
and  3  domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now  128 
in  actual  attendance,  9  being  temporarily  absent 
on  account  of  ill-health  or  fi'om  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  35  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  1  music  teacher;  and  the  third  21  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

During  the  past  year  the  general  health  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  has  been  remarkably 
good.  There  have  been  two  cases  of  severe 
whooping-cough  among  the  boys  and  three  of 
scarlatina  of  a  very  mild  form  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, but  none  of  them  resulted  fatally.  Our 
medical  inspector.  Dr.  Homaijis,  has  discharged 
his  duties  with  assiduity  and  regularity.  He  has 
responded  promptly  to  our  calls,  and  in  dealing 
with  children  of  various  dispositions,  fancies  and 
whims,  he  has  invariably  shown  sound  judgment, 
uncommon  tact  and  superior  skill.  During  my 
absence  in  Europe  he  co-operated  heartily  with 
our  noble  matron,  and  rendered  her  invaluable 
assistance  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  household,  and  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  him. 
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As  you  propose  to  give  in  your  own  report  to 
the  corporation  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  to  make  known  its  immediate 
requirements  and  pressing  wants,  with  which  you 
have  been  familiar  by  personal  observation  and 
through  written  statements  submitted  to  your 
board  quarterly,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  treat 
of  these  subjects  in  extenso.  Therefore  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  very  brief  review  of  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year,  and  devote  my 
space  mainly  to  a  full  description  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  Helen  Keller. 

General  View  op  the  Work  of  the  School. 

"  No  endeavor  Is  vain; 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doing ; 
And  the  raptnre  of  pursuing 
Is  the  price  the  vanquished  gain." 

Longfellow, 

The  various  departments  of  the  institution  have 
been  conducted  with  eflSciency  and  a  good  degree 
of  success,  and  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  them  is  practical,  helpful,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  required  ends. 

The  usual  curriculum,  including  the  ordinary- 
English  branches,  music,  physical  culture  and 
manual  training,  has  been  pursued  with  excellent 
results. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  mental 
faculties,  strengthen  the    bodily  powers,  improve 
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the  moral  nature  and  increase  the  capacities  of  the 
pupils*  The  success  of  these  efforts  during  the 
past  year  has  been  almost  without  a  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  devotion  and  industry  of  our 
teachers  and  officers,  the  self-forgetfulness  which 
has  guided  their  actions,  the  skill  and  patience 
manifested  in  their  work,  the  tact  and  discretion 
shown  in  their  dealings  with  the  scholars,  and  the 
unparalleled  harmony  and  hearty  co-operation 
which  have  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the 
institution. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  after  a  short 
period  of  instruction  and  training  at  the  school  are 
generally  striking  and  in  some  instances  quite 
remarkable.  The  face  which  was  destitute  of 
expression  is  brightened  by  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence; the  physical  system  which  was  apparently 
incapable  of  animated  or  sprightly  movement 
becomes  elastic  and  full  of  life  and  spirit.  Lan- 
guor is  succeeded  by  vivacity,  listlessness  by 
alertness,  depression  of  spirits  by  buoyancy, 
weariness  by  liveliness,  lassitude  by  alacrity,  and 
indolence  by  activity.  In  many  cases  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  cloud  had  rolled  away,  and  as  if  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun  were  imparting  ^^tality, 
symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  whole  nature  of  the 
child. 

These   remarks,   brief  as  they  are,  may   serve 
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nevertheless  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  nature  of  the 
history  of  the  past  year.  Its  evolution  has  been 
as  quiet  and  unostentatious  as  the  budding  of  the 
plants  and  the  blooming  of  the  flowers  in  spring 
time,  and  its  course  as  even  and  smooth  as  the 
clear  waters  of  a  brook  running  through  a  peace- 
ful valley  under  the  shade  of  stately  oaks  and 
pines.  Its  pages  and  chapters  are  not  made 
thrilling  or  gloomy  by  the  recital  of  marvellous 
occurrences  or  great  calamities,  and  the  whole  of 
its  substance  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  given 
in  the  words  "health,  peace,  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess." 

This  is  a  very  gratifying  result  of  the  year's 
work.  But  managers  of  public  institutions  are 
prone  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  the  results  of 
their  labors  as  to  allow  their  bosoms  to  swell  with 
exultation  over  their  perfection  and  abundance. 
They  are  apt,  while  trimming  the  branches  of  a 
tree  or  gathering  the  fruit,  to  neglect  the  soil  from 
which  it  draws  its  nourishment.  They  oflen  fall 
into  the  error  of  congratulating  themselves  upon 
the  performance  of  a  certain  amount  of  good  and 
the  exemption  from  misfortunes.  They  look  with 
complacency  on  what  they  have  accomplished,  for- 
getting that  the  sin  of  shortcoming  lies  at  their 
door,  if  they  haye  failed  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
for  promoting  the  cause  committed  to  their  care. 
Thus  they  are  gradually  allured  into  the  habit  of 
travelling  within  the  narrow  circle  of  daily  duties 
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and  formal  routine,  instead  of  advancing  forward 
and  upward. 

Now,  all  human  experience  shows  that  such  a 
course  is  very  injurious.  In  some  instances  it  is 
worse  than  this,  —  it  is  positively  pernicious.  It 
generally  leads  to  inertia  and  stagnation  by  starv- 
ing the  spirit  of  invention  and  drying  up  the 
springs  of  activity  ;  and  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth,  but  most  especially 
the  instructors  of  the  blind,  should  strenuously 
endeavor  to  avoid  it.  Instead  of  travelling  in  the 
ruts  of  old  tradition  with  measured  steps  and  coun- 
tenances beaming  with  satisfaction,  they  should 
inscribe  excelsior  on  the  broad  folds  of  their  profes- 
sional banner,  and  soar  on  the  wings  of  tireless 
industry  up  to  the  higher  regions  of  improvement 
and  progress.  They  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  success  which  crowns  an  effort  is  not 
merely  a  reward,  but  also  a  bond  for  greater  exer- 
tion. They  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  sum  of  each  year's  labors  should  be  considered 
not  as  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  upon  which  to  rest 
permanently  and  raise  laurels  or  build  triumphal 
arches,  but  as  another  round  in  the  ladder  upon 
which  to  mount  and  plant  the  next  step  higher  up 
still  as  a  starting-point  for  yet  higher  climbing. 

That  I  am  able  to  report  not  only  our  exemp- 
tion from  illness  and  distressing  mishaps  and  the 
continuance  of  the  operations  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  with  regularity  and  efficiency, 
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but  also  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  unprovement 
are  stamped  upon  several  branches  of  our  work, 
is  a  cause  of  sincere  rejoicing. 

Manual  Training. 

**  Work  is  the  divine  law  of  our  existence." 

J!dazzint 

Manual  training  was  adopted  at  this  institution 
at  the  time  of  its  organization  as  a  very  essential 
part  of  our  scheme  of  education.  It  begins  at  the 
very  commencement  of  our  course  of  instruction, 
and  is  so  closely  allied  to  our  school  work  that  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  latter. 
It  runs  from  the  kindergarten  upwards,  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
for  placing  our  pupils  in  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  physical  and  mental  improvement  and  to 
the  prospect  of  future  independence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  the  teaching 
of  Sloyd  work  was  introduced  into  both  the  boys' 
and  the  girls*  departments,  and  it  has  already 
become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  previous  methods  of 
manual  training.  Many  of  the  pupils  find  real 
enjoyment  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  in 
making  various  familiar  articles,  and  to  some  rest- 
less and  perverse  spirits  the  occupations  it  provides 
have  become  so  interesting  that  they  seem  to 
forget  their  love  of  mischief. 

A  special   series  of  progressive   exercises  and 
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models  is  arranged  for  our  school  by  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson,  under  whose  able  direction  the  teaching 
has  been  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Try- 
bom.  The  series  is  not  yet  complete.  The  work 
of  the  year  includes  the  following  models,  viz.: 
cutting-board,  clothes-rack,  box,  shelf,  comer- 
bracket,  book-rack,  footstool,  bootjack,  towel 
roller,  picture  frame,  and  knife  box,  in  making 
which  the  pupils  have  learned  the  use  of  the 
splitting  saw,  back  saw,  mitre  box,  bench-hook, 
bit,  flat  file,  hammer,  nail  set,  counter  sink,  com- 
passes, turning-saw,  spoke-shave,  screw-driver, 
half  round  file,  marking-gauge,  auger  bit,  cabinet 
scraper,  rabbet  plane,  chisel  and  compass  saw. 

At  the  manual  training  exhibition,  held  in 
Boston  April  9-11,  in  connection  with  the  New 
England  conference  of  educational  workers,  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  our  children  on  the  first  nine 
models  were  exhibited.  They  compared  favorably 
with  the  work  of  seeing  children,  and  were  highly 
commended. 

HELEN  KELLER. 

**  She  to  highest  hopes 
Was  destined,  —  In  a  firmer  mould  was  wrought, 
And  tempered  with  a  purer,  brighter  flame." 

Akenside. 

"When  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shall  be  tabulated,  the  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
will  not  be  very  far  from  the  head  of  the  column. 
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Save  the  traditional  legends  of  supernatural 
miracles,  there  is  nothing  left  on  record  to  tran- 
scend such  an  astonishing  height  as  was  attained 
by  the  consummate  skill  which  this  knight-errant 
of  humanity  showed  in  the  deliverance  of  Laura 
Bridgman  from  the  dreadful  prison  of  ever-endur- 
ing darkness  and  dreary  stillness.  The  success  of 
his  courageous  efforts  to  roll  away  the  ponderous 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  wherein  the 
faculties  of  this  hapless  human  being  were 
entombed,  was  a  glorious  triumph  for  our  civiliza- 
tion and  an  incalculable  gain  for  the  philosophy  of 
education.  The  commanding  voice  which  said 
"  come  forth  "  to  the  buried  mind  of  a  blind  deaf- 
mute,  and  was  obeyed,  reached  the  loftiest  degree 
of  eminence  known  to  history,  and  made  clear  Dr. 
Howe's  title  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  pantheon 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  His  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  such  summons  winning  a 
response  bound  his  brow  with  an  amaranthine 
wi'eath  of  honor  and  fame,  and  inaugurated  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  most  beneficent  era 
in  the  realm  of  science  and  the  domaip  of  philan- 
thropy. The  simple  way  of  communicating  with 
the  outer  world,  which  he  discovered  and  with 
which  he  bridged  across  the  chasm  of  ruined  ave- 
nues of  sense  for  the  benefit  of  those  — 

**  Whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  exfremity  of  dire  mishap,"  — 
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will  stand  forever  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
supreme  sagacity  and  patient  perseverance,  and  a 
beacon  light  to  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps 
and  carry  on  the  noblest  of  his  works. 

In  exploring  the  densest  forest  and  murkiest 
desert  of  misfortune,  Laura's  liberator  —  whom 
John  Weiss  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  in  one 
of  his  essays  as  "  an  incarnate  word  of  God ''  — 
proved  himself  an  acute  thinker,  an  original  inves- 
tigator, a  bold  pioneer,  a  second  Prometheus. 
From  sparks  stolen  from  heaven  he  kindled  the 
flame  of  intelligent  life  and  knowledge  in  what 
else  had  been  mere  forms  of  clay,  and  brought 
these  into  communion  with  their  fellow-creatures. 

'*  He  waved  a  torch  that  flooded  the  lessening  gloom 
With  everlasting  Are." 

He  became  a  valiant  friend  and  august  father  of 
the  most  helpless  victims  of  affliction,  by  devoting 
his  prodigious  energies  and  the  vast  resources  of 
his  ingenuity  to  their  rescue  from  the  horrors  of 
life-long  solitary  confinement  and  perpetual  isola- 
tion. He  swept  away  the  thick  clouds  that  envel- 
oped them,  and  revealed  to  them  a  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  social  intercourse  and  real  happiness. 

*'  Like  a  star  of  life  he  rose  on  their  night;  ** 

and  the  tie  which  links  him  and  them  is  of  such  pure 
and  immaculate  strength  that  it  cannot  be  broken 
or    violated.     Obstacles    were    nothing    to   Dr^ 
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Howe's  genius,  the  essence  of  'which  consisted  in. 
heroic  force  of  will  and  wisdom  fired  by  love.  He 
was  well  equipped  with  weapons  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  deeds,  for  his  armor  included  — 

"  Harmonious  thoughts,  a  soul  by  truth  refined, 
Entire  affection  for  all  humankind." 

A  firm  believer  in  the  sovereign  potency  of  the 
mind,  he  plunged  into  the  task  of  beating  into 
dust  the  mountain  of  difficulties,  and  of  obtaining 
the  gem  hidden  under  them  with  a  dauntless  spirit 
of  resolution  and  without  the  least  fear  or  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  His  undertaking  was  a 
wholly  novel  one.  There  was  nothing  on  record 
that  could  be  of  help  or  service  to  him  in  his 
gigantic  enterprise.  He.  found  no  external  indices 
to  point  out  his  course,  no  guides  to  direct  his 
steps,  no  examples  to  imitate,  no  predecessors  to 
follow.  All  seemed  like  a  trackless  wilderness 
before  him;  but  he  was  determined  to  explore  it 
and  to  complete  the  work  which  heaven  left  for 
man  to  do.  He  came  out  of  it  victorious,  and 
opened  a  wide  pathway  for  his  successors  and 
disciples  to  travel  for  all  time  to  come. 

**  All  these  did  wise  Odysseus  lead,  in  council  peer  to  Zeus." 

Dr.  Howe's  act  of  discovery  is  the  type  both  of 
the  science  and  of  the  humanity  of  the  present 
age,  and  his  magnificent  invention  proved  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  mankind.  Its  abiding  influ- 
ence  is   spreading   widely  on  both  hemispheres. 
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and  bears  rich  fruitage.  The  number  of  persons 
who  have  recently  been  saved  from  the  terrors  of 
intellectual  and  moral  death,  and  are  now  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  mental  freedom  and  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  education  is  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  these  are 
noted  for  special  talents  and  marked  abilities ;  but 
Helen  Keller  stands  unquestionably  first  and  fore- 
most among  them. 

*'  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

A  Unique  Story. 

*'  I  will  a  round  nn varnished  tale  deliver." 

Shaketpeare, 

The  last  authentic  account  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  astonishing  achievements  of  this  most 
extraordinary  child  was  given  in  these  reports 
three  years  ago.  Since  then  nothing  of  an  official 
character  has  been  published.  We  propose  now 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  recital  where  we 
dropped  it  in  1888,  and  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  here  that 
Helen's  story,  however  imperfectly  it  may  be  told, 
is  one  of  unrivalled  interest.  It  continues  to  be  as 
fascinating  as  a  fairy  tale.  Although  some  of  its 
points  have  been  briefly  touched  upon  in  previous 
accounts,  yet  new  incidents  add  freshness  to  its 
pathos  and  variety  to  its  surprises,  and  render  it  a 
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narrative  of  absorbing  interest,  a  rich  treasury  of 
wonders  and  an  abundant  source  of  inspiration. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  in  this  sketch, 
we  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  assertion  and  renew 
the  assurance  that  the  facts  embodied  in  it  have 
been  scrupulously  verified  and  are  entirely  free 
from  error  and  exaggeration,  and  that  we  vouch 
for  their  correctness  in  every  particular.  If  they 
appear  miraculous  to  some  of  the  readers  of  these 
pages,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  little  girl 
herself  is  a  marvel.  These  are  the  grecise  words 
which  one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  America 
used  when  speaking  of  her  at  the  end  of  a  long 
interview  with  her.  For  m'any  months  this  gentle- 
man had  been  quite  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of 
some  of  the  statements  concerning  her  linguistic 
and  other  attainments,  and  ready  to  cast  doubts 
on  them;  but  after  conversing  with  her  for  nearly 
two  hours,  during  which  time  he  questioned  her 
on  various  topics  with  his  own  fingers  and  in  his 
own  methods,  he  became  convinced  of  the  brilliancy 
of  her  mind  and  the  superiority  of  her  genius,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  her  enthusiastic  admirers. 

GENEiiAL  View  of  Helen's  Individuality. 

*'  She  Ls  most  fair,  and  therennto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize." 
Lowell. 

Helen  is  a  phenomenal  child.     She  is  in  every 
sense  a  very   remarkable  person.     Her  gifts  are 
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manifold.  Her  mind  is  as  clear  as  her  brain  is 
fertile,  while  her  heart  flames  with  earnestness  and 
glows  with  charity.  She  is  the  finest  illustration 
of  consecrated,  unselfish,  whole-souled  devotion 
that  childhood  has  ever  offered  to  the  vision  of 
men  or  that  of  the  gods.  She  combines  largeness 
of  view  With  subtlety  of  mind,  breadth  with  keen- 
ness, vigor  with  delicacy,  knowledge  with  geni- 
ality, tact  with  common  sense,  reason  with  warmth, 
enthusiasm  with  self-control.  Noble  aspirations, 
gentle  manners,  intense  feelings,  incessant  think- 
ing, native  goodness,  a  passion  for  learning  and 
self-improvement,  a  thirst  for  righteousness  and  a 
hunger  for  holiness,  all  unite  in  her  to  place  her 
far  above  ordinary  mortals.  She  is  a  manifestation 
of  loveliness,  the  personification  of  generosity,  the 
essence  of  amiableness. 

"  The  spirit  of  a  flower 
With  wings  for  flight, 
Yet  held  by  clinging  roots 
For  our  delight." 

Helen's  life  is  as  perfect  as  a  poem,  as  pure  and 
sweet  as  a  strain  of  music.  She  appears  in  the 
firmament '  of  humanity  like  a  new  star,  shining 
with  its  own  light  and  differing  from  all  others  in 
glory,  and  seemingly  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  host  of  heaven.  As  the  seven  colors  blend 
and  fuse  in  a  ray  of  white  light,  so  do  choice 
intellectual  endowments  and  rare  moral  character- 
istics enter  into  the  composition  of  her  bemg  and 
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produce  what  seems  to  be  a  true  genius.  The 
following  quotation  from  one  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton's  poems  applies  to  Helen's  ease 
with  peculiar  fitness :  — 

"  She  is  smiling  as  the  smiling  May, 
As  gay  at  heart  as  birds  that  carol  gayly 

Their  sweet  yonng  songs  to  usher  in  the  day ; 
As  ardent  as  the  skies  that  brood  and  brighten 

O'er  the  warm  fields  in  summer's  happy  prime ; 
As  tender  as  the  veiling  grace  that  softens 

The  harshest  sliapes  in  twilight's  tender  time.'* 

To  give  a  full  account  of  what  Helen  has 
accomplished  during  the  past  three  years  would 
require  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  I 
shall  be  obliged  therefore  to  notice  only  such  facts 
and  incidents  as  constitute  the  sum  and  substance 
of  her  development,  and  show  the  chief  features  of 
her  character,  dividing  my  narrative  into  three 
distinct  parts,  in  which  the  following  subjects  will 
be  respectively  treated:  — 

First.  Physical  growth,  including  health  and 
temperament. 

Second.  Mental  development  and  intellectual 
attainments. 

Third.    Moral  nature  and  religious  instruction. 

I.    Physical  Growth. 

**  Grows  with  her  growth  and  strengthens  with  her  strength." 

Pope* 

During  the  past  three  years  Helen  has  grown 
amazingly  fast  in    body   and    mind   alike.     She 
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sprang  up  and  advanced  towards  full  stature  and 
maturity  with  astonishing  rapidity.  She  is  now 
five  feet  and  two  inches  in  height  and  of  symmet- 
rical figure,  and  weighs  one  hundi*ed  and  twenty- 
two  pounds.  Her  physique  is  magnificent.  Her 
active  brain  and  great  heart  are  sustained  by  an 
adequate  material  frame,  which  is  so  strong  and 
pure  that  "  her  soul  can  do  its  message  fitly ''  in  it. 
Her  head  is  finely  formed,  and  decked  with  beau- 
tiful brown  hair  falling  in  luxuriant  curls  over  her 
pretty  shoulders,  while  the  shape  of  her  brow  is 
indicative  both  of  the  capacious  spirit  that  is 
lodged  within  and  of  the  majesty  of  intellect 
which  rises  therefrom.  Her  countenance  is  beam- 
ing with  intelligence  and  animation,  and  is 
rendered  thereby  extremely  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive. Hers  is  not  a  face  of  perfect  symmetry  and 
beauty,  but  there  blooms  in  it  — 

**  A  raost  bewildering  smile,  — there  is  a  glance 
Of  such  playfulness  and  innocence, 
That  as  you  look,  a  pleasant  feeling  comes 
Over  the  heart,  as  when  you  hear  a  sound 
Of  cheerful  music'* 

Health  and  Temperament. 

*'  In  primis  valeas  bene." 

Horace. 

For  several  years  Helen  enjoyed  most  excellent 
health.  She  seldom  complained  even  of  the 
common   ailments.     She   always  ate  heartily  and 
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slept  soundly.  True,  her  intellectual  energy  was 
so  tremendous  that  all  medical  men  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  were  unanimous  in  considering  it 
as  dangerous  to  her  physical  well-being,  and  as 
boding  evil  consequences  to  her  health;  but  this 
flowing  mental  activity,  apart  from  being  provided 
with  an  adequate  safeguard  in  the  buoyancy  of 
her  spirits  and  the  joyousness  of  her  temperament, 
was  kept  within  proper  bounds  by  prudent  regula- 
tion of  her  hours  of  work,  exercise  and  rest.  A 
synopsis  of  the  programme  of  her  daily  occupa- 
tions and  recreations  is  given  in  the  following 
letter,  which  she  wrote  to  her  little  sister  on  the 
latter's  third  birthday:  — 

South  Boston,  Oct  24,  1889. 

My  Precious  Little  Sister  :  —  Good  morning.  I  am  going 
to  send  you  a  birthday  gift  with  this  letter.  I  hope  it  will 
please  you  very  much,  because  it  makes  me  happy  to  send  it. 
The  dress  is  blue  like  your  eyes,  and  the  candy  is  sweet  just 
like  your  dear  little  self.  I  think  mother  will  be  glad  to  make 
the  dress  for  you,  and  when  you  wear  it  you  will  look  as  pretty 
as  a  rose.  The  picture-book  will  tell  you  all  about  many  strange 
and  wild  animals.  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They 
cannot  come  out  of  the  picture  to  harm  you. 

I  go  to  school  every  day,  and  I  learn  many  new  things.  At 
eight  I  study  arithmetic.  I  like  that.  At  nine  I  go  to  the 
gymnasium  with  the  little  girls,  and  we  have  great  fun.  I  wish 
you  could  be  here  to  play  three  little  squirrels,  and  two  gentle 
doves,  and  to  make  a  pretty  nest  for  a  dear  little  robin.  The 
mocking  bird  does  not  live  in  the  cold  north.  At  ten  I  study 
about  the  earth  on  which  we  all  live.  At  eleven  I  talk  with 
teacher  and  at  twelve  I  study  zoology.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  do  in  the  afternoon  yet. 
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Now,  my  darling  little  Mildred,  good  bye.  Give  father  and 
mother  a  great  deal  of  love  and  many  hugs  and  kisses  for  me. 
Teacher  sends  her  love  too. 

From  your  loving  sister,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

In  a  similar  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  me  two 
weeks  later,  she  speaks  more  fully  of  the  same 
subject:  — 

SorTH  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 1889. 

MoN  CHER  Monsieur  Anagnos  :  —  Toda}'  is  your  birthday, 
and  how  I  wish  I  could  put  my  two  arms  around  your  neck  and 
give  you  many  sweet  kisses ;  but  I  cannot  do  that,  because  you 
are  far  away,  so  I  will  write  you  a  nice  long  letter,  and  when 
you  come  home  I  will  give  you  the  kisses. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  which  will  surprise 
you  very  much.  I  <jame  to  Boston  three  weeks  ago  to  study 
with  my  dear  teacher,  I  was  delighted  to  see  all  of  my  friends 
again,  and  they  we^e  glad  to  see  me.  I  miss  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  come  back  soon  if  you  are  much  better.  I  enjoy  being 
at  the  Institution  very,  very  much.  I  leani  a  great  many  new 
and  interesting  things  every  day.  When  you  come  home  I 
shall  be  happy  to  tell  you  all  about  them.  You  must  be  sure 
not  to  forget  how  to  spell  with  your  fingers. 

Mr.  Rodocanachi  came  to  see  me  Tuesday.  He  asked  me  to 
give  you  his  love,  and  to  tell  you  to  write  to  him  from  Athens. 

Last  Thursday  teacher  and  I  spent  the  day  with  Dr.  Eliot  and 
Sammy.  We  had  a  pleasant  time.  Sammy  is  a  beautiful  little 
boy,  and  he  is  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  Dr.  Eliot  says  he  should 
like  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.    Will  you  please  write  to  him? 

My  precious  little  sister  is  three  years  old  now.  She  is  grow- 
ing very  fast,  and  I  think  her  very  sweet  and  loving.  She  is 
quite  lonely  now,  because  she  has  no  little  sister  to  play  with 
her.  My  poor  grandmother  died  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  very 
sad  to  die.     Teacher  does  not  know  where  grandmother  is  now. 
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Mother  is  much  distressed  and  her  heart  is  very  sorrowful.  I 
wish  she  could  come  to  Boston,  then  I  could  comfort  her.  My 
pigeons,  puppies,  kitties  and  my  dear  little  birds  are  all  very 
well.  The  white  pigeon  has  three  tiny  babies  to  take  care  of, 
and  she  is  very  busy  finding  food  for  her  hungry  family  and 
teaching  the  timid  pets  to  fly  alone. 

Teacher  says  she  thinks  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  do 
every  day.  At  eight  I  study  arithmetic,  and  I  enjoy  it  greatly. 
I  can  do  some  very  difficult  examples.  At  nine  I  go  to  the 
gymnasium  with  the  little  girls,  and  we  play  pretty  games.  I 
wish  you  could  be  here  to  see  what  splendid  times  we  do  have. 
At  ten  I  study  geography;  Yesterday  I  found  Athens  on  the 
map,  and  I  thought  about  you.  At  eleven  I  have  lessons  in 
form,  and  at  twelve  I  have  zoology.  The  other  day  I  recited 
in  exhibition  about  the  kangaroo.  At  two  I  usually  sew,  and 
at  three  I  take  a  walk.  At  four  and  five  I  read,  write  and  talk. 
I  have  just  been  reading  about  a  beautiful  fountain  that  rippled 
and  sparkled  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  made  sweet  music  all 
the  long  day.  The  pretty  birds  and  tiny  ferns  and  the  soft 
mosses  loved  the  beautiful  fountain. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  Munich,  and  I  hope  you  will 
tell  me  about  the  other  cities  you  have  visited.  Teacher  and 
all  of  your  friends  send  their  love.  I  send  very  many  kisses 
and  much  love.  Helen  A.  Keller. 


These  letters  show  that  the  time  of  the  little 
student  was  fully  occupied  from  morning  to 
evening,  and  that  she  did  not  have  much  leisure 
for  amusement;  but  the  arrangement  proved  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  and  everything  went  on 
well  until  the  spring  of  1800.  About  that  period 
an  undue  pressure  of  work  was  put  upon  the  child, 
taxing  her  strength  to  the  utmost.     This  increase 
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of  labor,  accompanied  by  an  unwarrantable  stimu- 
lation to  over-exertion,  was  both  very  unwise  and 
unnecessary;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  results  were  most  injurious  to  her  health. 

During  the  summer  vacation  she  had  a  fainting 
fit  at  home  and  was  declining  in  strength ;  and  on 
her  return  to  school  in  the  following  November 
she  was  far  from  well.  Nervousness  and  excita- 
bility were  apparent  in  her  conversation  and  in  all 
her  movements.  She  was  very  restless,  and  there 
was  a  sickly  whiteness  in  her  look.  Her  sleep  was 
not  as  sound  and  unbroken  as  before,  nor  was  her 
desire  for  food  as  normal.  She  was  evidently  in 
need  of  absolute  freedom  from  mental  exertion  and 
of  abundant  rest  and  play,  which  alone  could  relax 
her  mind  and  enable  her  to  turn  to  study  again 
with  more  vigor. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  was  immedi- 
ately decided  that  she  should  cease  to  have  regular 
lessons  of  any  kind,  and  that  she  should  spend  sev- 
eral hours  every  day  in  diversion  and  in  physical 
exercise  both  in  the  gynasium  and  in  the  open  air. 
Helen  found  the  injunction  laid  upon  her  studies 
so  hard  to  bear  that  she  made  many  earnest 
appeals  for  its  removal  or  modification ;  but  when 
she  was  told,  in  response  to  her  frequent  pleas,  that 
it  was  not  best  for  her  to  receive  any  instruction 
until  she  should  be  very  strong,  she  acquiesced  in 
this  conclusion  graciously  and  without  a  murmur. 

Under  these  new   regulations  Helen   improved 
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very  rapidly;  but  when  she  was  about  to  resume 
some  of  her  studies,  she  was  taken  ill  suddenly 
on  the  13th  of  January  last  with  scarlatina.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  dread  disease  proved  to  be 
of  a  very  mild  form  in  her  case,  and  from  the  third 
day  of  its  appearance  the  little  patient  began  to 
improve  steadily,  and  was  ready  to  leave  her  room 
in  a  few  weeks.  Since  then  her  health  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  she  is  now  as  well  as 
ever.  During  her  illness  her  patience  and  thought- 
fulness  shone  out  in  all  their  beauty. 

Knowledge  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  Helen, 
and  she  is  very  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  feasting  on 
the  fruit  of  its  tree,  if  she  is  not  properly  guided 
and  held  in  check.  In  her  case  restraint  is  needful, 
lest  she  drive  the  chariot  of  Apollo  recklessly  to 
her  own  hurt. 

In  temperament  Helen  is  cheerful,  merry,  gay, 
full  of  life  and  jollity.  In  her  playful  moods  she 
is  not  only  appreciative  of  mirth  but  is  often  the 
cause  of  it.  No  mishap  can  subdue  her  liveliness. 
Even  at  times  when  she  is  disappointed  at  some- 
thing or  occupied  with  serious  thoughts  or  pene- 
trated with  some  distressing  anxiety,  her  delightful 
springs  of  joy  and  fun  bubble  and  brim  with  inevi- 
table felicity.  The  "  chord  of  melancholy,'*  of 
which  Thomas  Hood  speaks  as  inseparable  from 
every  "  string  attuned  to  mirth,"  has  no  existence 
in  the  harp  of  her  life.  However  smooth  the  way 
of  its  victims  may  be  made,  a  triple  affliction  like 
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hers  is  terrible,  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  yet  in 
Helen's  ease  it  has  proved  to  be  a  battlefield,  which 
has  its  heroine.  True,  like  all  others  who  are 
cruelly  bereft  of  the  principal  avenues  of  sense, 
she  is  doomed  to  pass  her  life  in  total  physical 
darkness  and  stillness;  but  through  the  thick, 
sullen  cloud  which  surrounds  her  she  "  casts  for- 
ward the  eye  of  the  spirit,  and  wakes  in  her  soul 
the  imaginative  power  which  carries  forth  what  is 
fairest,  what  is  highest  life." 

Marked  graciousness,  intense  longing  for  the 
beautiful,  acute  and  winning  sensibility,  a  gleeful 
disposition  and  an  indomitable  buoyancy,  —  these 
are  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  her  temper. 
There  is  a  certain  nameless  attraction  about 
Helen's  personality,  as  perceptible  as  the  perfume 
of  a  flower,  and  as  elusive.  She  has  an  uncommon 
soul-power,  which  touches  all  hearts  and  leads 
them  captive'.  She  possesses  two  characteristics 
which  do  not  often  go  together,  —  vigor  and 
sweetness.  Iler  gayety  adorns  her  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  to  relax  the  tension  of  her  nerves, 
which  is  inclined  to  be  too  great. 

II.    Mental  Development. 

*'  There  is  a  child  whom  genius  fires. 
Whose  every  thought  the  god  inspires." 

Helen  is  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  the  ranks 
of  precocious  and  brilliant  children  she  occupies  a 
most  prominent  position.     She  is  a  queen  among 
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them,  endowed  with  stupendous  abilities,  and 
ruling  by  the  resistless  might  of  her  natural  supe- 
riority. Her  brain  is  ever  aglow  with  self-kindled 
flame.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  electric  battery 
bristling  with  magnetic  life.  Hers  is  not  a  creep- 
ing talent;  it  is  a  soaring  geniul,  —  a  true  spark  of 
the  sacred  fire,  which  the  world  does  well  to  make 
the  most  of  while  it  is  alight.  Exceptional  fervor 
of  temperament,  rare  intellectual  vivacity,  intense 
earnestness,  —  these  are  her  primary  characteris- 
tics. She  has  uncommon  mental  power.  Hence 
her  dazzling  conquests  in  the  field  of  learning. 

As  soon  as  Helen's  mind  burst  forth  from  its 
triple  incarceration,  she  began,  like  the  eagle,  to 
soar  towards  the  sun.  Since  the  restoration  of 
her  divine  birthright  of  thought  and  human  fellow- 
ship, her  career  has  been  a  series  of  triumphs.  In 
the  course  of  four  years  she  wrought  great 
things  and  accomplished  wonders.  Her  eagerness 
to  pluck  away  the  veil  of  ignorance  that  sur- 
rounded her,  to  enter  the  treasuries  of  nature  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  man  and 
the  causes  of  things,  enabled  her  to  acquire  an 
immense  fund  of  information,  and  to  attain  a 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion seldom  to  be  found  in  persons  of  her  age. 
Her  understanding  is  capable  of  conceiving  the 
outer  world  and  of  painting  in  itself  the  invisible 
pictures  of  all  objects. 

Helen's    mind  is   of   the    highest    order.     Its 
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activity  is  unremitting  and  its  grasp  most  power- 
ful. It  neither  tires  nor  faints  in  its  travels  in  the 
regions  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Like  a  lark, 
it  soars  far  above  our  heads  in  search  of  what  is 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  perceptions,  and  each 
heaven  attained  reveals  to  her  a  higher  one. 

Helen  is  of  Emersonian  temper  in  the  intuitional 
quality  of  her  mind.  She  leaps  to  conclusions  with 
startling  rapidity.  Things  come  to  her  by  true 
inspiration;  that  is,  by  inbreathing.  Her  intel- 
lectual framework  is  teeming  with  energy  and 
alertness.  Here  all  is  motion,  quickness,  change. 
No  one  can  appreciate  a  situation  with  finer  and 
more  delicate  instinct  or  understand  things  more 
quickly  than  she  does,  catching  up  their  meaning 
instantly,  and  expressing  it  with  preeminent 
happiness  of  insight. 

♦*  Who  can  tell,  when  her  ears  were  sealed, 
What  harmonies  appeased  her  soul 
With  spirit's  recompense  for  dole 
Of  happiness  that  senses  may  yield?" 

Helen's  mind,  winged  by  emotion,  goes  forth 
and  gathers  honey  from  the  bloom  of  creations. 
Of  all  the  divers  intellectual  natures  with  which  I 
have  ever  been  brought  into  intercourse,  hers  is 
one  of  the  most  fecund.  The  domain  of  her 
knowledge  is  incredibly  ample  and  varied.  She 
has  made  elementary  studies  in  natural  history, 
cosmography,  mythology,  biography  and  English 
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literature.  Her  stores  of  information  are  amazingly 
large.  She  may  be  fittingly  called  a  little  cyclo- 
pedia. She  is  always  ready  to  discourse  with 
fluency  on  plants  and  flowers,  on  animals  and 
birds,  on  the  blue  sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
on  countries  and  cities,  on  mountains  and  rivers, 
on  the  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  and  the 
Greek  heroes,  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  Leonidas  and  Washing- 
ton, on  Socrates  and  Emerson,  on  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  on  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  on  Shakes- 
peare and  Byron,  on  Tennyson  and  Longfellow, 
on  Andersen's  tales  and  Miss  Alcott's  stories,  on 
St.  Peter's  basilica  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
on  Michael  Angelo  and  Beethoven,  and  on  innu- 
merable other  topics.  Moreover,  by  constant 
exercise  of  her  faculties  she  has  acquired  that 
capacity  for  viewing,  assorting  and  arranging  the 
facts  within  her  knowledge,  which  is  the  essence 
of  culture. 

Helen  delights  in  wandering  in  pastures  new  of 
knowledge,  and  her  insatiable  curiosity  manifests 
itself  in  many  directions.  She  is  passionately  fond 
of  every  branch  of  study,  and  her  nimble  fingers 
are  constantly  at  work  gathering  information  from 
various  fields;  but  geography  is  her  particular 
favorite.  Foreign  countries  and  their  history  and 
romantic  traditions  are  peculiarly  fascinating  to 
her,  and  one  of  her  sweetest  dreams  is  to  travel 
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abroad  when  she  reaches  the  thirteenth  year  of  her 
age,  and  to  visit  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  their  potentates  and  rulers.  On  these 
subjects  she  expressed  herself  in  the  following 
charming  letter,  which  I  received  from  her  while  I 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  which 
gives  also  some  idea  of  her  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  roses,  and  of  her  enjoyments  at 
home:  — 

TrscuMBiA,  Ala.,  May  18, 1889. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  : — You  canuot  imagine  how  delighted 
I  was  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  l^st  evening.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  are  going  so  far  away.  We  shall  miss  you 
very,  very  much.  I  would  love  to  visit  many  beautiful  cities 
with  you.  When  I  was  in  Huntsville  I  saw  Dr.  Bryson,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Rome  and  Athens  and  Paris  and 
London.  He  had  climbed  the  high  mountains  in  Switzerland 
and  visited  beautiful  churches  in  Italy  and  France,  and  he  saw 
a  great  many  ancient  castles.  I  hope  you  will  please  write  to 
me  from  all  the  cities  you  visit.  When  you  go  to  Holland 
please  give  my  love  to  the  lovely  princess  Wilhelmina.  She 
is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  when  she  is  old  enough  she  will  be  the 
queen  of  Holland.  If  you  go  to  Roumania  please  ask  the 
good  queen  Elizabeth  about  her  little  invalid  brother,  and 
tell  her  that  1  am  very  sorry  that  her  darling  little  girl  died. 
I  should  like  to  send  a  kiss  to  Vittorio,  the  little  prince  of 
Naples,  but  teacher  says  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  remember 
so  many  messages.  When  I  am  thirteen  years  old  I  shall  visit 
them  all  myself. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  beautiful  story  about  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  and  so  does  teacher. 

I  am  so  glad  that  Eva  is  coming  to  stay  with  me  this  summer. 
We  will  have  fine  times  together.  Give  Howard  my  love,  and 
tell  him  to  answer  my  letter.     Thursday  we  had  a  picnic.     It 
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was  very  pleasant  out  in  the  shady  woods,  and  we  all  enjoyed 
the  picnic  very  much. 

Mildred  is  out  in  the  yard  playing,  and  mother  is  picking 
the  delicious  strawberries.  Father  and  Uncle  Frank  are  down 
town.  Simpson  is  coming  home  soon.  Mildred  and  I  had  our 
pictures  taken  while  we  were  in  Huntsville.  I  will  send  you 
one. 

The  roses  have  been  beautiful.  Mother  has  a  great  many 
fine  roses.  The  La  France  and  the  Lamarque  are  the  most 
fragrant;  but  the  Marechal  Neil,  Solfaterre,  Jacqueminot, 
Nipheots,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Papa  Gontier,  Gabrielle  Drevet 
and  the  Perle  des  Jardines  are  all  lovely  roses. 

Please  give  the  little  boys  and  girls  my  love.  I  think  of 
them  every  day  and  I  love  them  dearly  in  my  heart.  When  you 
come  home  from  Europe  I  hope  you  will  be  all  well  and  very 
happy  to  get  home  again.  Do  not  forget  to  give  my  love  to 
Miss  Calliope  Kehayia  and  Mr.  Francis  Demetrios  Kalopothakes. 
Lovingly,  your  little  friend,         Helen  ADA3f6  Keller. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  Helen  mani- 
fests a  profound  interest,  there  are  two,  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  supply  her  mind  with  the  most 
vivid  pictures  and  with  ample  materials  for  a 
great  variety  of  thought.  The  genial  climate  of 
these  countries,  their  picturesque  scenery,  their 
classical  antiquity,  their  celebrated  monuments 
and  art  treasures,  and  the  halo  of  fame  and  glory 
that  surrounds  them,  captivated  her  fancy  and 
became  the  warp  and  woof  of  some  of  the  finest 
textures  woven  by  the  loom  of  her  intellectual 
faculties.  At  the  last  yearly  commencement  of 
the  institution,  —  which  occurred  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June,  and  in  which  she  took  a  most 
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prominent  part,  —  a  brief  description  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  Italy  was  her  chosen  theme 
for  the  exercise  in  geography,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  her.  In  speaking  of  the  "land  of 
song  and  flowers''  she  used  most  glowing  and 
poetic  language.  Her  account  was  given  in  a 
vivacious  and  spirited  manner  by  the  medium  of 
dactylology,  and  was  interpreted  to  an  immense 
audience  by  the  voice  of  her  teacher  who  stood  by 
her.  The  fingers  of  the  child  moved  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  words  flowed  from 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  per  minute,  mak- 
ing a  steady  and  continuous  stream,  not  unlike 
that  which  is  formed  by  the  exodus  of  the  bees 
from  their  hives  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  when 
the  blossoming  trees  and  flowering  plants  invite 
them  to  gorgeous  feasts. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  Helen's 
recitation:  — 

Italy  is  a  country  rich  in  beauty,  beautiful  blue  skies,  lovely 
Bcenei-y  ;  rich,  too,  in  works  of  art,  —  grand  cathedrals,  beauti- 
ful paintings  and  statuary ;  rich,  also,  in  poetry  and  music. 
Oh,  Italy !  lovely  Italy !  land  of  song  and  of  flowera !  How 
happy  I  shall  be  when  I  am  old  enough  to  visit  her  great  cities, 
for  books  and  friends'  descriptions  have  made  them  dear  to  me  ! 
I  shall  go  to  Rome  first,  and  touch  the  many  ruins  which  tell  of 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago. 
I  fear  I  shall  be  very  sad  when  I  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Pan- 
theon and  the  Coliseum,  but  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  I  am 
living  hundreds  of  years  after  the  glories  of  Rome  have  van- 
ished.   I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  the  great  generals  are  passing 
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under  the  triumphal  arches  just  as  they  did  long  ago,  when 
Rome  was  the  "  mistress  of  the  world." 

There  is  something  in  Rome  which  is  not  in  ruins  that  will 
interest  me  greatly.  It  is  the  wonderful,  beautiful  Basilica. 
I  am  sure  that  when  I  stand  in  St.  Peter's  I  shall  feel  its  beauty 
and  majesty,  as  I  feel  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  when  I 
am  near  them.  The  many  palaces  in  Rome  will  also  Interest 
me.  The  Vatican  is  the  most  splendid  of  all.  It  is  filled  with 
rare  works  of  art,  which  have  been  collected  and  preserved  by 
the  different  Popes. 

I  wonder  what  Romulus  would  think  if  he  knew  that  four  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which  the  ancient  city  was  built  are  now 
almost  deserted ;  and  how  very  strange  it  would  seem  to  him  to 
find  Rome  the  peaceful  capital  of  a  united  Italy. 

After  Rome,  I  shall  visit  Florence.  Florence  is  another  of 
Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno, 
in  a  lovely  valley  sun'ounded  by  mountains.  No  city  in  the 
world  has  so  many  beautiful  art  treasures  as  Florence,  and 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  painters,  sculptors  and  architects 
were  her  children.  Opposite  the  Duomo,  the  largest  and  finest 
church  in  Florence,  stands  the  Baptistery,  with  its  beautiful 
bronze  doors.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  mere  doors  can  be  so 
splendid  as  my  friends  tell  me  those  of  the  Baptistery  are. 

From  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  I  like  to  think  that 
Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor,  —  forever  rocked  and 
kissed  by  the  gentle  waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic.  Venice  is 
built  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands  formed  by  canals,  and  con- 
nected by  bridges.  It  is  a  very  quiet  city,  for  there  are  no 
horses  there,  except  the  wonderful  bronze  horses  over  the 
entrance  to  the  San  Marco.  The  gondolas  glide  lightly  and 
gracefully  along  the  canals,  flitting  under  the  great  bridges 
like  silent  birds. 

But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the  sea,  and  hasten 
on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the  most  extensive  city  in  Italy.  It 
is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  its  own  glorious  bay.     My 
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friends  have  told  me  how  beautiful  the  scenery  around  Naples 
is,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  tliat  it  is  a  charming  place,  with 
its  lovely  villas  perched  upon  the  mountain  sides,  its  woods,  its 
terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and  castles.  And  just  outside  the 
city  Vesuvius,  king  of  volcanoes,  lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and 
at  his  feet  lies  the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  burled  beneath 
the  cinders  and  lava  which  rushed  like  a  mighty  river  from  the 
mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius  ;  and  twelve  miles  distant  from  Naples 
sleeps  Herculaneum's  sister,  Pompeii,  which  was  overwhelmed 
and  buried  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  musuem  at  Naples  there  are  many  vases,  bronzes  and 
paintings  which  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  these  cities. 
The  king's  summer  palace  is  situated  on  the  very  summit  of  a 
hill  that  overlooks  Naples.  The  Prince  of  Naples  is  named 
for  his  noble  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  will  one 
day  be  king  of  this  beautiful  land.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful 
inheritance  ? 

This  composition  is  masterful.  It  abounds  in 
clever  touches,  in  picturesque  imagery,  in  forcible 
and  felicitous  expression.  The  ideas  therein  con- 
tained are  poetical  in  their  essence,  and  as  such 
they  glisten  through  the  simplest  words.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  flight  of  the  intellect  made  by 
the  aid  of  imagination's  wings. 

Helen's  ajppearance  on  the  platform  was  hailed 
with  tremendous  applause,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  to  her  by  the  audience  was  an 
appreciative  tribute  to  her  extraordinary  talents. 

Doubtless  there  are  numerous  seeing  and  sight- 
less children  whose  love  of  books  is  ardent,  and 
who  are  very  happy  in  their  company;  but  none  of 
them  can  excel  Helen  in  this  respect.     Her  place 
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is  at  the  head  of  the  line.  She  is  an  insatiable 
reader  and  a  true  worshipper  of  literature.  She 
lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being  in  it.  She 
thinks  with  Cowper,  that  — 

**  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells." 

She  greedily  devours  every  page  printed  in 
raised  letters  that  falls  into  her  hands.  Her 
friends  watch  her  with  wonder  as  she  crouches  in 
a  corner  of  the  sofa  absorbed  in  a  book  and  turn- 
ing over  its  leaves  with  energetic  rapidity.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  day  she  can  go  through  a 
whole  story  occupying  a  volume  of  moderate  size, 
and  then  in  the  evening  entertain  the  family  circle 
by  giving  them  an  accurate  account  of  it.  This  is 
what  she  actually  did  last  winter,  to  the  delight  of 
her  associates. 

When  a  gentleman  asked  her  whether  she  was  a 
republican  or  a  democrat  in  her  political  views 
and  aflSliations,  she  replied  significantly :  "  I  am  on 
the  fence.  I  must  study  civil  government,  political 
economy  and  philosophy,  before  I  jump." 

Helen  is  possessed  of  such  an  acute  and  pene- 
trating imderstanding  that  nothing  escapes  her 
notice.  Her  faculty  of  remembering  things  is  not 
less  remarkable.  The  minutest  details  of  history, 
chronology,  zoology,  biography,  metaphysics, 
indeed,  of  any  branch  of  study  of  which  she  has 
once  become  cognizant  by  means  of  the  tips  of 
her    fingers   or   otherwise,   she   treasures  in    her 
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memory  and  uses  at  will.  In  this  manner  she 
gathers  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and  she  often 
astonishes  her  teachers  and  schoolmates  with  start- 
ling remarks  on  various  subjects.  The  following 
extract,  copied  from  my  memoranda,  is  inserted 
here  as  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  this 
point,  which  could  be  given  did  space  permit:  — 

Feb.  1,  1891.  —  I  have  just  called  on  Helen  to  see  how  she 
was,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  her  improving  steadily.  She 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  as  bright  as  she  could  be.  She 
looked  a  little  pale ;  but  her  countenance  was  very  clear  and 
her  mind  as  brilliant  as  ever.  Her  first  and  most  pressing 
question  was  as  to  whether  I  had  decided  to  send  to  Pittsburg 
for  little  Tommy  Stringer,  and  have  him  brought  to  Boston  and 
placed  under  her  special  care  and  tutorship.  "  I  will  teach  him 
and  look  after  him,"  said  she,  with  great  emphasis.  In  plead- 
ing the  case  of  this  victim  of  triple  afiliction  she  was  fired  with 
an  eloquent  earnestness  which  was  resistless.  Nothing  but  a 
definite  promise  could  satisfy  and  pacify  her.  When  this  was 
given  she  was  overjoyed,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
subjects.  She  asked  me  who  Memnon  and  Sappho  and  Tantalus 
and  Orpheus  and  Phidias  and  Amphion  were.  Evidently  she 
had  found  these  names  in  Mrs.  Anagnos's  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Deaf  Beethoven,"  which  she  had  read  in  raised  print,  and 
wished  to  have  a  full  explanation  of  all  of  them.  After 
perusing  this  poem  she  made  the  following  touching  remark : 
*'  I  am  '  wedded  to  silence,*  like  the  great  master,  but  I  am 
very  glad  that  my  teacher  is  not." 

Helen  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  assimilating 
what  she  reads  or  learns  by  means  of  intercourse 
with  others,  of  making  it  quite  her  own,  and  of 
reproducing  it  with  her  image  and  superscription. 
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In  reading,  as  well  as  in  ascertaining  the  qualities 
of  all  tangible  objects  which  are  within  her  reach, 
she  uses  her  fingers  unweariedly;  but,  when  she 
arrives  at  the  limit,  beyond  which  the  material 
organs  cannot  be  of  further  service  to  her,  she 
takes  to  the  sensibilities  that  perceive  more  than 
the  senses  can,  as  the  mariner  launches  from  the 
creek  to  the  bay,  as  the  bird  mounts  from  the  twig 
to  the  air. 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van's letters,  dated  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Sept.  13, 
1891,  show  how  strong  is  Helen's  passion  for 
books :  — 

.  .  .  Sometimes  the  pony  would  step  oa  a  rolling  stone  and 
nearly  throw  Helen  over  his  head,  a  performance  which  she 
enjoyed  exceedingly.  "  Roguish  pony,"  she  would  say,  "  you 
are  getting  very  playful."  Whether  at  home  or  on  the  moun- 
tain, she  has  a  consuming  passion  for  books.  She  seems  to 
become  less  and  less  aware  of  her  outward  self.  When  left 
alone  she  will  read  and  re-read  for  hours  together  the  few  books 
which  form  her  little  library.  I  think  she  is  even  more  quiet, 
more  thoughtful  and  imaginative  than  when  you  last  saw  her. 
She  is  quickly  and  deeply  impressed  by  all  that  she  reads.  So 
marked  is  this  quality  that  she  seems  to  live  a  sort  of  double 
life,  in  which  the  scenes  and  characters  she  has  read  of  are  as 
real  to  her  as  the  every-day  occurrences  and  the  people  in  the 
house.  Yesterday  I  read  to  her  the  story  of  Macbeth,  as  told 
by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  She  was  very  greatly  excited  by 
it,  and  said :  ^'  It  is  terrible !  It  makes  me  tremble !  "  After 
thinking  a  little  while,  she  added  :  ^^  I  think  Shakespeare  made 
it  very  terrible,  so  that  people  would  see  how  fearful  it  is  to  do 
wrong." 
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A  few  days  ago  we  were  gathering  wild  asters  and  goldenrod 
which  grew  on  the  hillside  near  the  springs.  Helen  seemed  to 
realize  for  the  first  time  that  the  springs  were  all  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  she  explained  it  in  such  a  pretty  way.  "  Why ! " 
she  exclaimed,  ^'  the  mountains  are  crowding  around  the  springs 
to  look  at  their  own  beautiful  reflections." 

One  day  she  was  riding  on  horseback  with  me,  and  nearly 
fell  off  while  reaching  out  to  catch  the  leaves  as  we  rode  along. 
When  she  was  safely  seated  again  I  said,  "You  have  been  a 
naughty  girl !  How  could  I  have  gone  home  to  mother  without 
you  ?  "  "  You  need  not  have  gone  home  to  mother  without  me," 
she  sobbed.  "  Y'ou  could  just  as  well  have  tied  me  up  in  a 
bundle  and  taken  me  home  to  my  mother." 

The  following  postscript,  copied  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  her  during  the  summer 
vacation,  gives  an  idea  of  her  insatiable  hunger 
for  books,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  literature  of 
which  she  is  particularly  fond :  — 

Will  you  please  send  me  Bryant's  poems  and  Evangeline  ?  I 
have  read  all  of  my  books  over  and  over. 

The  two  volumes  mentioned  in  this  requisition 
were  sent  to  Helen  without  delay,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  received  from  her  the  following  letter, 
which  speaks  for  itself:  — 

TuscuM BiA,  ALiL ,  Sept.  29, 1891. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  :  —  I  was  overjoyed  to  get  Evange- 
line. What  a  sad,  sweet  poem  it  is !  I  could  not  keep  back 
my  tears  when  I  read  how  the  happy  homes  of  Acadie  were 
made  desolate.  Are  not  these  lines  about  Evangeline  monmfal? 
I  think  they  w^ill  always  make  me  017  :  — 
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**  Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine,  ^ 

Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

If  you  read  my  letter  to  Miss  Lane  you  know  what  I  did 
while  we  were  on  the  mountain.  Oh,  how  I  enjoyed  the  books 
teacher  read  to  me !  Reading  new  books  is  like  making  new 
friends.  The  days  were  bright  and  cool  on  the  mountain,  and 
I  enjoyed  the  walks  and  rides  through  the  woods  with  dear 
teacher.  We  were  especially  happy  when  the  trees  began  to 
put  on  their  autumn  robes.  Oh,  yes !  I  could  imagine  how 
beautiful  the  trees  were,  all  aglow,  and  rustling  in  the  sunlight. 
We  thought  the  leaves  as  pretty  as  flowers,  and  carried  great 
bunches  home  to  mother.  The  golden  leaves  I  called  butter- 
cups and  the  red  ones  roses.  One  day  teacher  said,  "Yes, 
they  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  sum- 
mer." Sweet,  wise  Mother  Nature  thought  we  might  miss  the 
wondrous  summer  days,  so  she  sent  us  September  with 

**  Its  sun-kls't  hills  at  eventide. 
Its  ripened  grain  in  fields  so  wide. 
Its  forest  tinged  with  touch  of  gold, 
A  thing  of  beai^ty  to  behold.** 

Such  amusing  things  happen  sometimes.  I  will  tell  you  what 
a  little  darkey  said  to  father  one  day.  One  of  the  small  calves 
swa^wed  a  p^ach-sced,  and  father's  hand  was  so  large  that  he 
could  not  get  it  out.  So  he  said  to  Pete,  "Put  your  hand  down 
the  calf's  throat  and  get  the  peach-seed."  "  Aint  going  to  do 
any  sech  thing, "  said  Pete.  "  I  dun  seed  too  many  mens  wid 
der  hands  bit  off  by  calves." 

Teacher  says  she  has  told  yon  in  her  letter  that  we  are  not 
coming  to  Boston  this  year.  I  know  you  will  miss  your  little 
bird,  for  you  will  seek  for  her  in  vain.  Sunnier  skies  have 
whispered  and  beckoned  your  poor  bird  away.  Somewhere  she 
still  is  singing,  but  you  will  be  sad  when  you  pass  her  empty 
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nest.  But  listen,  dear  friend,  while  a  secret  I  tell  to  you. 
Angther  springtime  is  coming  after  the  snow  has  gone,  and 
then  your  robin  will  come  back  to  you. 

I  will  write  again  soon.     Please  give  my  love  to  everybody, 
and  kiss  Tommy  for  me. 

Lovingly,  your  own  birdie,  H.  A.  K. 


Mental  FacuUies. 

**  She  is  endowed  with  the  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  diyine.'* 

Wordsworth. 

Helen's  mind  seems  almost  to  have  created  itself^ 
springing'up  under  every  disadvantage,  and  work- 
ing its  solitary  but  resistless  way  through  a 
thousand  obstacles.  It  is  enriched  with  an 
extraordinary  set  of  powers  and  capacities,  which 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  serve  it  at  its  bidding  and 
minister  to  its  functions  with  alacrity  and  efficacy. 
Sense-perception,  association,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, comparison,  abstraction,  generalization  and 
the  reasoning  power,  —  all  these  are  developed 
and  in  a  way  to  balance  each  other.  They  enable 
her  to  receive,  revive  and  modify  perceptions;  to 
analyze,  sift,  weigh  and  compare  impressions; 
and  to  produce  ideas  which  reflect  not  dimness  or 
pale  moonlight,  but  effulgent  solar  splendor. 

But,  brilliant  and  magnificent  as  is  the  constel- 
lation of  Helen's  intellectual  faculties,  some  of  the 
stars  that  compose  it  differ  essentially  from  the 
rest  in  grandeur  and  lustre.    Unquestionably  the 
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most  luminous  and  resplendent  among  them  are 
three,  —  quickness  of  perception,  memory  and 
imagination.  These  constitute  the  essence  of  her 
genius. 

Quickness  of  Perception. 

**  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  her  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light." 

Cateper. 

Helen  is  most  exquisitely  organized.  The  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  structure  of  her  being 
are  of  the  nicest  and  most  refined  character.  Her 
power  of  perception  is  as  remarkable  as  ever.  Its 
keenness  is  truly  marvellous.  It  almost  robs 
physical  blindness  of  its  sting.  It  enables  her.  to 
recognize  objects  more  quickly  and  to  comprehend 
them  more  deeply  and  fully  than  ordinary  seeing 
and  hearing  persons  do.  She  perceives  every- 
thing in  a  flash.  Her  sensibility  is  so  fine  that  the 
slightest  touch  or  influence  on  her  frame  acts  like 
an  electric  spark  kindling  a  flame  in  her  mind, 
which  is  firmly  held  in  blaze  by  it,  and  renders 
things  clear  to  the  thinking  and  active  principle 
within  her.  Her  intellectual  sight  is  not  only  free 
from  the  dimness  which  Aristotle  compares  to  that 
of  an  owl's  eyes,  but  it  is  of  unsurpassed  sharpness 
and  infinite  reach. 

Last  spring  Helen  made  at  Abbot  Academy  in 
Andover  a  little  visit,  of  which  a  detailed  descrip- 
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tion  was  written  for  the  Boston  Evening  Tran-' 
script  by  a  special  correspondent.  In  the 
following  extracts  from  this  interesting  account 
several  instances  of  her  marvellous  quickness  of 
perception  are  related:  — 

This  morniDg  Helen  was  invited  by  the  art  teacher  to  the 
cast-room  of  Abbot  Academy.  Here  she  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  head  of  Niobe,  and  upon  passing  her  hands  over  the  face, 
she  at  once  recognized  its  expression  of  suffering. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  great  names  in  mythology,  history 
and  literature  became  apparent  in  the  examination  of  other 
casts.  Two  heads  of  Nero  —  one  representing  him  as  a  child, 
and  the  other  as  an  emperor  —  were  most  carefully  examined 
and  contrasted,  and  it  was  a  sad  wonder  to  Helen  how,  such 
*' a  sweet  and  innocent  child"  could  develop  into  the  wicked 
man  she  knew  Nero  to  have  been.  From  the  lips  of  the 
7aan*8  face  she  quickly  read  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
pride. 

She  was  much  impressed  by  the  thought  and  sorrow  depicted 
upon  the  face  of  Dante.  When  the  face  was  named  for  her, 
she  said  at  once,  "  He  was  an  Italian  writer  and  lived  in  Flor- 
ence." Later  in  the  day,  as  if  the  face  was  still  present  in  her 
mind,  she  asked  her  teacher  what  had  brought  grief  into 
Dante's  life. 

Venus  was  joyfully  recognized,  and  a  head  of  Zeus  sug- 
gested a  vivacious  recitation  of  the  following  Homeric  lines 
relating  to  Athena  :  — 

^'  She  sprang  of  a  sudden  from  out  the  immortal  head,  shak- 
ing her  pointed  lance  ;  huge  Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  base 
under  the  weight  of  the  gray -eyed  goddess,  and  all  around  the 
earth  groaned  terribly." 

In  decided  contrast  to  the  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  was  a. 
baby   figure   of    the    renaissance    period   of    art.      This   was 
examined  with  loving  tenderness,  while  to  every  feature  of  its 
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face  and  form  Helen  applied  descriptive  words  from  a  'poem 
recently  learned.  As  her  hand  rested  upon  the  baby  forehead, 
the  words  were  — 

**  A  brow  reflecting  the  soul  within, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  unmarked  by  sin." 

Helen  showed  much  pleasure  in  receiving  from  the  senior 
class  of  the  school  a  cast  of  "  The  Lion  of  Lucerne,"  in  remem- 
brance of  her  visit.  From  the  cast-room  she  went  to  a  studio 
containing  many  articles  used  as  subjects  for  sketching  or 
painting.  Here,  as  when  among  the  casts,  she  exhibited  an 
appreciative  knowledge  of  whatever  she  examined.  Very  often 
one  realized  how  poets'  words  had  made  things  beautiful  to  her, 
as,  for  instance,  when  she  examined  a  flax-wheel,  and  asked  if 
the  flax  were  blue,  thinking  of  the  poetical  simile  — 

**  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax." 

It  was  most  interesting  to  note  Helen's  examination  of  two 
quaint  little  figures,  illustrative  of  the  story  of  "  The  Brownies." 
Her  teacher  did  not  suppose  that  Helen  had  ever  heard  of 
hard-working  fairies ;  but,  when  told  about  the  brownies,  she 
remembered  the  elves  who  had  helped  a  poor  shoemaker  make 
shoes. 

From  Miss  Sullivan's  notes  and  memoranda  I 
take  the  following  extracts,  which  give  additional 
illustrations  of  Helen's  astonishing  quickness  in 
perceiving  and  associating  ideas,  as  well  as  of  her 
devotion  to  her  pets  and  of  her  warm  sympathy 
with  all  living  creatures :  — 

One  day,  while  her  pony  and  donkey  were  standing  side  by 
side,  Helen  went  from  one  to  the  other,  examining  them  closely. 
At  last  she  paused  with  her  hand  upon  Neddy's  head,  and 
addressed  him  thus  :  "  Yes,  dear  Neddy,  it  is  true  that  you  are 
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not  as  beautiful  as  Black  Beauty.  Your  body  is  not  so  hand- 
somely formed,  and  there  is  no  proud  look  in  your  face,  and 
your  neck  does  not  arch.  Besides,  your  long  ears  make  you 
look  a  little  funny.  Of  course  you  cannot  help  it,  and  I  love 
you  just  as  well  as  if  you  were  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
the  world."  She  left  the  donkey  with  a  tender  caress,  and 
went  to  her  pony,  her  whole  face  lighting  up  with  admiration  as 
her  sensitive  hand  followed  the  graceful  lines  which  seeing 
persons  so  much  admire. 

She  was  asked  why  an  elephant  was  like  a  traveller.  With- 
out hesitating  an  instant  she  replied,  ^*  I  suppose  because  he 
carries  his  trunk  about  with  him."  But  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  person  giving  the  conundrum  made  a  mistake  at  first, 
and  asked,  ^'  Why  does  an  elephant  carry  a  trunk?"  Helen 
laughed  and  said,  ^'Because  he  cannot  help  it;  you  know 
it  is  grown  to  the  end  of  his  nose."  She  then  made  what 
she  calls  a  '^  word  puzzle  "  out  of  conundrum^  which  was  this : 
^^I  am  made  up  of  three  syllables;  my  first  is  a  company, 
my  second  lives  in  seclusion  and  my  third  is  heard  in  battle ; 
altogether  I  am  a  puzzler." 

Helen  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  story  of  ^^  Black 
Beauty."  To  show  how  quickly  she  perceives  and  associates 
ideas,  I  will  give  an  instance  which  all  who  have  read  the 
book  will  be  able  to  appreciate.  I  was  reading  the  following 
paragraph  to  her :  — 

'^  The  horse  was  an  old,  worn-out  chestnut,  with  an  ill-kept 
coat,  and  bones  that  showed  plainly  through  it ;  the  knees 
knuckled  over,  and  the  forelegs  were  vei7  unsteady.  I  had 
been  eating  some  hay,  and  the  wind  rolled  a  little  lock  of  it 
that  way,  and  the  poor  creature  put  out  her  long,  thin  neck 
and  picked  it  up,  and  then  turned  round  and  looked  about 
for  more.  There  was  a  hopeless  look  in  the  dull  eye  that 
I  could  not  help  noticing,  and  then,  as  I  was  thinking  where 
I  had  seen  that  horse  before,  she  looked  full  at  me  and  said, 
» Black  Beauty,  is  that  you? ' " 
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At  this  point  Helen  pressed  my  hand  to  stop  me*  She  was 
sobbing  convulsively.  **  It  was  poor  Ginger,"  was  all  she 
could  say  at  first.  Later,  when  she  was  able  to  talk  about  it, 
she  said,  *'  Poor  Ginger !  The  words  made  a  distinct  picture  in 
my  mind.  I  could  see  the  way  Ginger  looked ;  all  her  beauty 
gone,  her  beautiful  arched  neck  drooping,  all  the  spirit  gone 
out  of  her  flashing  eyes,  all  the  playfulness  gone  out  of  her 
manner.  Oh,  how  terrible  it  was!  I  never  knew  before  that 
there  could  be  such  a  change  in  anything.  There  were  very 
few  spots  of  sunshine  in  poor  Ginger's  life,  and  the  sadnesses 
were  so  many !  "  After  a  moment  she  added,  mournfully,  ''  I 
fear  some  people's  lives  are  just  like  Ginger's." 

This  morning  Helen  was  reading  for  the  first  time  Bryant's 
poem,  *'  Oh,  mother  of  a  mighty  race  ! "  I  said  to  her,  "  Tell 
me,  when  you  have  read  the  poem  through,  who  you  think  the 
mother  is."  When  she  came  to  the  line,  "There's  freedom  at 
thy  gates,  and  rest,"  she  exclaimed,  "  It  means  America !  The 
gate,  I  suppose,  is  New  York  City,  and  Freedom  is  the  great 
statue  of  Liberty."  After  she  had  read  '*  The  Battlefield," 
by  the  same  author,  I  asked  her  which  verse  she  thought  was 
the  most  beautiful.     She  replied,  "  I  like  this  verse  best,  — 

*  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.' " 

I  do  not  think  many  children  of  eleven  would  have  selected 
this  verse.  Her  mind  is  so  gifted  by  nature  with  capacities 
and  powers  that  she  is  able  to  understand  every  possible  variety 
of  external  relations. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  watch  her  while  reading.  The 
pages  of  the  book  she  is  perusing  are  paintings,  to  which  her 
imagination  gives  color  and  life.  She  is  at  once  transported 
into  the  midst  of  the  events  of  her  story.  She  rejoices  when 
justice  wins,  she  is  sad  when  virtue  lies  low,  and  her  face  glows 
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with  admiration  and  reverence  when  heroic  deeds  are  described. 
She  even  enters  into  the  spirit  of  battle;  she  says,  *^  I  think 
it  is  right  for  men  to  fight  against  wrongs  and  tyrants." 

Helen  seems  to  be  endowed  with  an  inner  vision, 
which  opens  to  her  msignifieent  vistas  of  such 
beauties  as  are  hid  from  common  view.  The  light 
which  beams  within  her  is  of  such  subtle  quality, 
of  such  spiritual  virtue,  that  it  not  only  illumines  but 
transfigures  whatever  it  falls  on,  and  wherever  it 
strikes  it  reveals  something  of  the  mystery  of  her 
being.  To  her  the  two  vast  worlds  of  mind  and 
matter  are  not  made  up  of  opaque  facts,  cognizable 
by  the  understanding,  and  by  it  handled  grossly 
and  directly.  Things,  conditions,  impressions,  are 
taken  lovingly  into  her  mind,  and  are  made  prolific 
there  by  the  power  of  thought.  She  possesses 
more  than  usual  emotional  capacity,  in  combination 
with  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  is  thereby 
stimulated  to  mould  and  shape  into  fresh  forms 
the  stores  gathered  by  perception  and  metnory,  or 
the  material  originated  within  the  mind  through 
its  creative  fruitfulness.  It  was  the  power  and 
range  of  Helen's  inner  vision  that  made  a  most 
profound  impression  on  Mr.  Steadman,  one  of  the 
noblest  poets  of  America,  and  moved  him  to 
give  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  a  beautiful  poem, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines :  — 

*'  Ours  is  the  darkness  —  thine  the  light. 
Within  thy  brow  a  glory  plays ; 
Shrine,  blossom,  dewdrop,  all  are  bright 
with  quenchless  rays." 
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Memory. 

**  Hail,  Memory,  hall!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  I  " 

Sogers. 

Helen  is  a  true  daughter  of  Mnemosyne.  Her 
memory  is  one  of  her  most  powerful  faculties.  It 
is  a  kingdom  in  which  she  reigns  supreme,  —  a 
paradise  out  of  which  she  cannot  be  driven  away. 
It  furnishes  her  reasoning  powers  with  food,  and 
retains  an  infinite  number  of  facts  and  impressions 
in  perfect  order.  Its  capacity  is  almost  boundless 
and  its  tenacity  fairly  marvellous.  Feelings,  voli- 
tions, perceptions,  thoughts,  events,  figures,  names 
of  persons  and  places,  she  remembers  with  remark- 
able vividness  and  distinctness.  She  never  allows 
them  to  die  in  oblivion.  She  does  not  know  the 
taste  of  the  Lethean  waters.  Her  mind  is  a  vast 
repository  of  impressions  and  recollections,  which 
are  imprinted  upon  its  texture  like  pictures  upon 
.  the  photographic  glass.  Images  once  made  on  it 
never  fade  or  vanish.  They  are  fixed  therein  so 
firmly  that  no  lapse  of  time,  nor  nervous  agitation, 
nor  accumulation  of  work  nor  any  other  cause, 
can  displace  them. 

Kant  distinguished  between  three  kinds  of 
memory,  namely,  the  mechanical,  the  ingenious 
and  the  judicious;     and   Helen's   unquestionable 
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ability  to  learn  by  heart  and  to  remember  things 
either  by  introducing  artificial  ^connecting  links 
among  them  or  by  means  of  their  natural  relation 
in  thought,  shows  that  she  possesses  all  these  three 
varieties. 

From  a  very  extensive  record  of  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  Helen's  tenacious  memory  we 
cull  the  following:  — 

One  day  last  winter,  when  talking  to  her  about 
Munich  and  its  environs,  I  told  her  that  there 
were  five  bridges  over  the  river  Isar.  "  No,  "  said 
she  gently;  "  according  to  a  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  me  from  Vienna  there  are  only  four.'' 
An  examination  of  my  memoranda  proved  that  she 
was  correct  and  that  I  was  mistaken. 

Again,  in  a  lecture  on  Home,  which  I  gave  in 
the  hall  of  the  institution  to  the  members  of  our 
household,  I  said  that,  according  to  some  of  the 
most  recent  and  reliable  authorities,  the  height  of 
St.  Peter's  cathedral  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross  of  the  dome  is  460  feet.  No 
sooner  was  this  statement  conveyed  to  Helen  by 
the  fingers  of  her  teacher  than  she  remarked  to 
the  latter,  "  No,  this  number  is  wrong.  The  right 
one  is  435."  This  last  figure  is  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  Carlo  Fontana,  which  I  had  mentioned  to 
her  in  one  of  my  letters  about  Italy. 

By  perusing  once  or  twice  those  of  the  poems 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Byron,  Tennyson  and  others,  which  are  printed  in 
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raised  characters,  Helen  learns  many  of  them  by 
heart  and  recites  them  with  great  fluency  and 
spirit.  Among  the  Christmas  carols,  which  were 
published  last  year,  there  was  one  written  by  Dr. 
Brooks.  This  she  committed  to  memory  by  hav- 
ing it  read  twice  to  her,  and  she  could  repeat  it 
word  for  word. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  very 
numerous  feats  of  Helen's  wonderful  memory, 
which  are  no  less  astonishing  than  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  mentioned  by  Plutarch;  but  both 
time  and  space  forbid  us  to  add  more  to  the  list, 
which  might  be  lengthened  ad  infinitum. 

The  marvellous  power  of  retaining  in  the  mind 
such  varieties  and  diversities  of  past  events, 
thoughts  and  ideas  is  generally  esteemed  as  a 
special  gift,  and  not  as  an  art  nor  as  the  result  of 
training  and  practice;  yet,  to  use  Cowper's 
words,  — 

**  Much  depends,  as  In  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil." 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  Helen's  case  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  overburdening  and 
taxing  any  of  her  mental  faculties  too  severely. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Atlas  was 
weary,  and  that  even  the  camel  rider  has  sense 
enough  to  allow  the  animal  to  rise  when  it  has  its 
full  load. 
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Imaginaiion. 

**  Above,  below,  in  ocean  and  in  sky, 
Thy  fairy  worlds,  Imagination,  lie." 

CampbdL 

Helen's  imagination  is  luxuriant.  It  is  irre- 
pressible, unconfinable.  It  is  like  a  vast  mirror  of 
the  mind,  on  which  the  images  of  external  objects 
are  reflected  in  perfect  form  and  with  astonishing 
velocity.  By  .the  aid  of  this  faculty  she  projects 
her  thought  into  the  unseen  universe,  and  dis- 
covers in  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal 
themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind.  As 
she  is  shut  out  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  real 
world,  she  creates  an  imaginary  one  for  herself, 
and,  with  a  power  akin  to  necromancy,  conjiu^s 
glorious  shapes  and  pictures  and  brilliant  visions 
to  make  solitude  populous  and  irradiate  the 
gloom  of  the  dungeon. 

The  development  of  Helen's  imagination  began 
at  an  early  period  of  her  education.  As  soon  as 
her  mind  was  freed  from  its  confinement  and 
exposed  to  the  light  and  the  air  and  the  showers 
of  heaven,  the  seeds  of  this  faculty,  together  with 
those  of  the  others,  burst  out  and  grew  to 
maturity.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  letters  bears  testimony  to  this  fact:  — 

Brewster,  Mass.,  July  11,  1888. — There  is  a  pine  grove 
near  our  house,  and  while  walking  there  yesterday  Helen  dis- 
covered two  trees  growing  close  together.     What  do  you  sup- 
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pose  the  little  witch  said  while  she  was  standing  by  them?  She 
pointed  to  the  larger  of  the  two  trees,  and  spelled  with  her 
fingers  ^^  husband."  Then  added  that  the  smaller  one  was  a 
"wife;"  and  the  little  shoots  she  called  the  "  children  of  the 
trees."  What  do  you  think  now  of  the  little  woman's 
imagination  ? 

The  study  and  perusal  of  books  of  science  and 
fiction  have  without  doubt  furnished  indispensable 
means  and  methods  for  the  cultivation  of  Helen's 
imaginative  faculty;  but  the  special  fields  for  its 
most  active  exercise  have  been  found  in  geography, 
history  and  poetry.  The  condition  of  the  earth 
in  pre-historic  times,  its  chemical,  zoological  and 
meteorological  constitution,  the  plants  and  animals 
that  grew  or  moved  upon  its  surface,  together 
with  its  relations  past,  present  and  future  to  other 
worlds,  aflford  scope  for  the  quickening  and  devel- 
opment of  the  most  lively  imagination.  The 
anpals  of  the  human  race  also  are  filled  with 
scenes  of  which  Helen's  mind  never  tires,  while 
the  immortal  works  of  the  great  masters  of  verse, 
created  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  the 
talisman  which  genius  has  placed  in  their  hands, 
retain  a  steady  hold  upon  her  heart,  and  are  to 
her  eternal  sources  of  inspiration. 

Helen's  writings  show  the  fecundity  of  her 
imaginative  power.  They  sparkle  with  perfect 
crystallizations  of  fancy's  blossoms,  which  are 
sometimes  huddled  in  clusters  upon  the  blazing 
page.     The  following  letter,  which  I  received  from 
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her  last  summer,  illustrates  the  flights  of  her 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  aptness  of  her  jneta- 
phors  and  the  energy  of  her  expression :  — 

TuBCUMBiA,  Ala.,  Aug.  8,  1891. 

Mt  Dear  ^Ir.  Anagnos  :  —  I  shall  not  let  this  beautiful 
bright  morniDg  pass  without  writing  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  wondering  why  the  south  winds  bring  you  no  pleasant  news 
of  Helen. 

I  have  thought  about  you  many  times  every  day,  and  wished 
that  you  were  here  to  share  in  the  joys  which  have  come  to  me. 
You  know  about  the  beautiful  surprise  which  came  to  us  on  the 
*'  glorious  Fourth,  "  two  days  after  I  reached  home.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  lovely,  fragile  little  thing  that  is 
curled  up  in  mother's  arms !  I  do  not  think  you  would  dare  to 
touch  baby  brother  yet,  because,  you  see,  he  is  so  tiny  and  soft 
and  weak  that  a  tall  man  might  hurt  him.  I  have  named  him 
Phillips  Brooks,  for  my  good  and  dear  friend  Bishop  Brooks. 
I  hope  little  Phillips  will  grow  up  tender  and  wise  and  loving 
like  his  namesake. 

We  had  a  delightful  time  at  Mr.  Wade's.  Ai'cher  and  a 
little  girl  who  was  visiting  him  and  myself  had  great  fun  play- 
ing with  the  donkeys,  of  which  there  were  thirteen.  We  also 
rode  horseback,  and  teacher  and  Mr.  Jack  had  some  very 
exciting  races.  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  leave  my  kind 
friends,  although  I  was  eager  to  get  home.  I  found  Mildred 
shy  and  merry,  and  as  lovely  as  a  summer  morn.  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  tell  mother  of  the  dear,  loved  friends  whom  I  had 
left  in  Boston,  and  of  all  the  pleasant  things  which  happened 
last  winter.  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  birthday  letter  waiting 
for  me,  and  thank  you  for  it  and  for  the  pretty  gift  which  I 
received  on  my  birthday  from  you.  I  found  Neddy  fat  and 
lazy  as  a  donkey  can  be.  When  he  saw  me  he  gave  a  queer 
little  sniff,  as  though  he  would  say,  ^^  Dear  me!  what  a  tall 
girl !  I  hope  she  does  not  expect  me  to  carry  her ! "    Eric  is 
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very  fond  of  teacher  and  me.  She  will  not  willingly  be  sepa- 
rated from  us  a  moment.  When  I  take  my  nap  after  dinner  she 
lies  down  beside  me  quite  cosily.  She  has  the  same  intelligent, 
loving  expression  that  I  used  to  feel  in  poor  Lioness's  face. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  which  will  astonish 
you !  I  have  a  splendid  new  pet !  A  beautiful,  high-spirited 
black  pony  !  Oh,  such  fun  !  such  fun  as  I  shall  have  galloping 
over  the  fields  on  my  Black  Beauty !  Mr.  Wade  gave  him  to 
me.  I  wish  I  could  bring  him  to  Boston,  so  that  you  could  see 
me  ride. 

We  have  had  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  fruit  this  summer, 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  watermelons,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
pears  will  be  ripe.  Teacher  is  downstairs  helping  mother  pre- 
serve plums,  and  nurse  little  Phillips,  for  his  nurse  would  not 
stay,  and  poor  mother  is  not  very  strong,  I  fear.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do  without  teacher.  When  she  is  busy 
helping  mother  the  hours  seem  very,  very  long  to  me ;  but  I 
•will  not  fret.  As  soon  as  she  can  she  will  come  to  me,  and  we 
will  be  happy,  oh,  so  happy  together !  Mother  says  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  thank  you  for,  and  I  do  thank  you  and  love  you 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  I  love  you  more  because  you 
sent  my  precious  teacher  to  me  than  for  everything  else  you 
have  done  for  me. 

We  have  had  several  thunder-storms  this  summer,  and  teacher 
and  I  watched  from  our  window  the  great  black  clouds  chasing 
one  another  swiftly  across  the  feky,  seeming  to  growl  angrily 
when  they  met,  and  sending  bright  flashes  of  lightning  at  each 
other  like  swords.  I  liked  to  fancy  that  there  was  an  army  of 
warriors  living  on  the  planet  Mars,  and  another  army  of  giants 
living  on  Jupiter,  and  that  all  the  noise  and  tumult  was  caused 
by  a  great  battle  going  on  between  them.  The  rain,  I  suppose, 
which  usually  falls  in  heavy  drops  after  one  of  these  battles, 
shows  that  the  warriors  are  sorry  for  their  bad  conduct, 
and  are  weeping  over  the  distress  they  have  caused.  This 
thought  made  me  feel  more  kindly  toward  them,  and  when  I 
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found  that  the  air  was  fresher  and  sweeter,  the  flowers  brighter, 
the  grass  greener,  and  that  the  sun  never  looked  so  smiling  and 
happy  as  he  does  when  he  brings  us  the  glad  news  that  the 
battle  is  over,  why,  I  was  grateful  to  the  giants  and  the 
warriors  for  the  battle. 

'  I  fear  my  writing  is  not  very  nice,  but  I  hope  you  can  read  it 
without  much  trouble. 

What  do  you  hear  about  Tommy?  I  wish  Miss  Bull  would 
write  and  tell  me  about  him.  I  enclose  the  check  which  you 
sent  for  me  to  endorse. 

I  hope  you  are  having  a  pleasant  vacation.  Little  sister 
sends  you  a  kiss  and  we  all  send  our  love.  From*  your  own 
loving  little  girl,  with  many  kisses  and  hugs. 

Helen  A.  Eelleb. 

Such  thoughts  as  are  expressed  in  this  letter 
can  only  grow  in  the  soil  of  pure  and  large  sensi- 
bilities. 

When  I  was  about  to  send  my  manuscript  to 
the  printer  I  received  as  a  birthday  present  the 
following  story,  with  the  accompanying  brief  note. 
The  story  gives  tangible  proof  of  Helen's  extraor- 
dinary imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  originality 
of  her  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  vividness  of  her 
descriptions,  the  elegance  of  her  style  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  feelings. 

TrscvuBiA,  Ala.,  Not.  4, 1891. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  :  —  I  shall  send  you  to-day  a  little 
story  which  I  wrote  for  your  birthday  gift.  I  shall  think  of 
you  often  on  the  seventh,  and  wish  that  I  could  give  you  a 
birthday  kiss.  Mother  and  father  and  teacher  send  love  and 
best  wishes   for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Lovingly,  your  own  Helen. 


nSTOTE. 


Since  Ihis  report  was  printed  I  have  received 
evidence  through  the  Goodson  Gazelle  of  Staunton,  Va,, 
that  the  story  by  Helen  Keller,  entitled  "King  Frost," 
is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  reproduction,  of  ''Frost 
Fairies, "  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume,  "  birdie 
and  his  Fairy  Friends,*'  by  Margaret  T.  Canby, 
published  in  1873.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  her 
parents;  her  teacher  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
converse  with  her,  and  have  ascertained,  that  Mrs. 
Sophia  C,  Hopkins  had  the  volume  in  her  possession  in 
iSSS,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  visiting  her  at 
her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass,  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year  the  stale  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health  was 
such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  away  from 
her  pupil  for  awhile  in  search  of  rest.  During  the 
time  of  this  separation,  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  often  entertained  her  by  reading 
to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hopkins  does  not  recollect 
this  particular  story,  I  presume  it  was  included  among 
Vie  selections.  JVo  one  can  regret  the  mistake  more 
than  I. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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The  Frost  King. 

King  Froet  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace,  far'  to  the  north,  in 
the  land  of  perpetual  snow.  The  palace,  which  is  magnificent 
beyond  description,  was  built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Glacier.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  palace  we  might 
easily  mistake  it  for  a  mountain  whose  peaks  were  mounting 
heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  day.  But 
on  nearer  approach  we  should  discover  our  error.  What  we 
had  supposed  to  be  peaks  were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering 
spires.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  architecture 
of  this  ice-palace.  The  walls  are  curiously  constructed  of 
massive  blocks  of  ice  which  terminate  in  diflP-like  towers. 
The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched  recess, 
and  it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly  looking 
white  bears. 

But,  children,  you  must  make  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first 
opportunity  you  have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this  wonderful 
palace.  The  old  king  will  welcome  you  kindly,  for  he  loves 
children,  and  it  is  his  chief  delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

You  must  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has 
great  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones;  but  as  he  is  a 
generous  old  monarch  he  endeavors  to  make  right  use  of  his 
riches.  So  wherever  he^  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  works : 
he  builds  bridges  over  every  stream,  as  transparent  as  glass, 
but  often  as  strong  as  iron  ;  he  shakes  the  forest  trees  until  the 
ripe  nuts  fall  into  the  laps  of  laughing  children ;  he  puts  the 
flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch  of  his  hand ;  then,  lest  we  should 
mourn  for  their  bright  faces,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold  and 
crimson  and  emerald,  and  when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are 
beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer.  I  will 
tell  you  how  King  Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the 
leaves,  for  it  is  a  strange  story. 

One  day,  while  King  Frost  was  surveying  his  vast  wealth 
and  thinking  what  good   he   could  do   with   it,   he  suddenly 
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bethought  him  of  his  jolly  old  neighbor,  Santa  Glaus.  '^  I  will 
send  my  treasures  to  Santa  Glaus/'  said  the  king  to  himself ; 
^^  he  is  the  very,  man  to  dispose  of  them  satisfactorily,  for  he 
knows  where  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  live,  and  his  kind  old 
heart  is  always  full  of  benevolent  plans  for  their  relief."  .So 
he  called  together  the  merry  little  fairies  of  his  household,  and, 
showing  them  the  jars  and  vases  containing  his  treasures,  he 
bade  them  carry  them  to  the  palace  of  Santa  Glaus  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  The  fairies  promised  obedience,  and  were  off  in 
a  twinkling,  dragging  the  heavy  jars  and  vases  along  after 
them  as  well  as  they  could,  now  and  then  grumbling  a  little  at 
having  such  a  hard  task,  for  they  were  idle  fairies,  and  loved  to 
play  better  than  to  work.  After  a  while  they  came  to  a  great 
forest,  and,  being  tired  and  hungry,  they  thought  they  would 
rest  a  little  and  look  for  nuts  before  continuing  their  journey. 
But,  thinking  their  treasure  might  be  stolen  from  them,  they  hid 
the  jars  among  the  thick  green  leaves  of  the  various  trees  until 
they  were  sure  that  no  one  could  find  them.  Then  they  began 
to  wander  merrily  about,  searching  for  nuts,  climbing  trees, 
peeping  curiously  into  the  empty  bird's  nests'  and  playing  hide- 
and-seek  from  behind  the  trees.  Now  these  naughty  fairies 
were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  that  they  forgot  all 
about  their  errand  and  their  master's  command  to  go  quickly ; 
but  soon  they  found  to  their  dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden 
to  hasten,  for,  although  they  had,  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the 
treasures  carefully,  yet  the  bright  eyes  of  King  Sun  had  spied 
out  the  jars  among  the  trees,  and,  as  he  and  King  Frost  could 
never  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  benefiting  the 
world,  he  was  very  glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a 
joke  upon  liis  rather  sharp  rival.  King  Sun  laughed  softly  to 
himself  when  the  delicate  jars  began  to  melt  and  break.  At 
length  every  jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or  broken,  and  the 
precious  stones  they  contained  were  melting  too,  and  running 
in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 

Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  notice  what  was  happening,  for 
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they  were  down  on  the  grass,  and  the  wonderful  shower  o^ 
treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reaching  them;  but  at  last  they 
plainly  heard  the  tinkling  of  many  drops  falling  like  rain 
through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from  leaf  to  leaf  until  they 
reached  the  little  bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  raindrops  were  melted  rubies, 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and  turned  them  to  crimson  and 
gold  in  a  moment.  Then  looking  around  more  closely,  they 
saw  that  much  of  the  treasure  was  already  melted,  for  the  oaks 
and  maples  were  arrayed  in  gorgeous  dresses  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  the  disobe- 
dient fairies  were  too  frightened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
trees.  They  were  afraid  that  King  Frost  would  come  and  punish 
them.  So  they  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  waited 
silently  for  something  to  happen.  Their  fears  were  well  founded, 
for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed  the  king,  and  he  mounted 
north  wind  and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy  couriers.  Of 
course  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  brightness  of 
the  leaves,  and  he  quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the 
broken  jars  from  which  the  treasure  was  still  dropping.  At 
first  King  Frost  was  very  angry,  and  the  fairies  trembled  and 
crouched  lower  in  their  hiding  places,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  happened  to  them  if  just  then  a  party  of  boys  and 
girls  had  not  entered  the  wood.  When  the  children  saw  the 
trees  all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  clapped  their  hands 
and  shouted  for  joy,  and  immediately  began  to  pick  great 
bunches  to  take  home.  "The  leaves  are  as  lovely  as  the 
flowers  !  *'  cried  they,  in  their  delight.  Their  pleasure  banished 
the  anger  from  King  Frost's  heart  and  the  frown  from  his  brow, 
and  he  too  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees.  He  said  to  him- 
self, "  My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  children 
happy.  My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have  taught  me 
a  new  way  of  doing  good."  When  the  fairies  heard  this  they 
were  greatly  relieved,  and  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places, 
confessed  their  fault  and   asked  their  master's   forgiveness. 
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Ever  Bince  that  time  it  has  been  King  Frost's  great  delight 
to  paint  the  leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we  see  in  the 
autumn ;  and,  if  they  are  not  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes  them  so  bright,  can  you? 

Helen  Keller. 

If  there  be  a  pupil  in  any  of  the  private  or 
public  grammar  schools  of  New  England  who 
can  write  an  original  story  like  this,  without  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  he  or  she  certainly  is  a  rare 
phenomenon. 

Helen's  imagination  is  not  a  thin  flame  kindled 
deliberately  with  gathered  materials.  It  is  an 
intense  flash  bom  unexpectedly  of  internal  colli- 
sions. Independently  of  words  or  of  pictures  of 
actual  objects  furnished  by  perception,  her  fancy 
creates  for  itself  scenes  and  images  not  less  vivid 
than  their  tangible  representatives.  It  is  penetra- 
tive and  far-sighted,  bringing  together  things 
widely  sundered,  apparently  diverse  and  opposite- 
It  is  broad,  keen  and  soaring. 

Helen's  thoughts  are  far-reaching,  and  her 
nature  is  one  of  great  depth.  To  use  a  phrase  of 
Coleridge,  she  is  an  example  of  endless  self-repro- 
duction. She  is  often  visited  by  those  thoughts 
that  come  unsummoned  out  of  the  invisible  like 
new  stars,  which  out  of  the  unfathomable  deeps  of 
the  sky  dart  suddenly  upon  the  vision  of  the 
watcher  of  the  heavens. 
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Language  and  Compositions. 

*'  Her  even  thoqghts  with  so  much  plainness  flow, 
Their  sense  untutored  Infancy  may  know ; 
Yet  to  such  height  is  all  that  plainness  wrought. 
Wit  may  admire,  and  lettered  pride  be  taught." 

Prior, 

Helen  has  a  marvellous  faculty  for  language, 
and  the  progress  which  she  has  already  made  in 
acquiring  her  mother  tongue  is  matchless.  It 
exceeds  all  the  glowing  anticipations  of  her 
instructors  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
her  enthusiastic  admirers.  Her  vocabulary  has 
become  immensely  rich  and  varied. 

The  number  of  new  words  which  she  has  gained 
during  the  past  three  years  is  incredibly  great. 
She  has  learned  them  so  fast  and  in  such  large 
groups  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  number.  Her  knowledge  of  them 
is  very  exact.  She  has  mastered,  them  in  all  their 
details,  and  is  perfectly  familiar  with  their  spelling 
and  definition,  as  well  as  with  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  should  be  employed  in  composition. 
She  understands  thoroughly  the  force  of  their 
meaning  and  the  importance  of  their  function  as 
elements  of  human  speech.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
realize  fully  the  immensity  of  the  power  which 
Emile  de  Girardin  ascribes  to  them,  by  saying 
that  "a  well-chosen  word  has  often  sufficed  to 
stop  a  flying  enemy,  to  change  defeat  into  victory 
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and  to  save  an  empire ; "  but  she  shows  excellent 
judgment  and  fine  taste  in  selecting  them. 

Helen  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  lan- 
guage. She  uses  words  with  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, and  suits  them  to  the  sense  with  unerring 
accuracy.  She  is  led  by  instinct  to  perceive  their 
fitness,  to  give  preference  to  those  which  appear 
to  her  graceful  and  euphonious,  and  to  avoid  their 
opposites.  Eagerly  and  apparently  without  con- 
scious effort  she  frequently  resorts  to  the  fields 
of  the  synonyms  and  feasts  on  their  varieties. 
She  does  this  spontaneously,  and  not  with  any 
intention  of  conformity  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  or 
the  canons  and  requirements  of  elegant  style, 
because  she  has  never  studied  them  nor  has  she 
ever  been  told  anything  about  them.  "  The  word 
stingy  is  harsh,  and  I  do  not  like  it, "  said  she  one 
evening.  To  my  question,  "what  word  would 
you  use  in  its  stead?"  she  immediately  replied 
"parsimonious.^^  .  She  earnestly  assured  her 
devoted  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  soles  of  her  shoes,  it  was  more  appropriate  to 
BSLjJlexible  than  limber. 

Helen's  admirable  command  of  words  and  the 
various  shades  of  their  meaning,  combined  with 
the  quickness  of  operation  of  her  mental  faculties, 
enables  her  to  arrange  them  with  ingenuity  and 
compose  numerous  charades,  puzzles,  riddles  and 
the  like.  Her  facility  and  felicity  in  forming  all 
sorts  of  jeux  de  mots  are  unequalled.    Here  is  one 
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of  her  charades.  If  necessary,  she  could  prepare 
at  short  notice  a  dozen  of  them,  all  bearing  the 
mark  of  her  cleverness;  but  we  have  room  for 
only  one :  — 

In  storm,  but  not  in  thunder. 

In  tempest,  but  not  in  wind. 

In  hymn,  but  not  in  song. 

In  silent,  but  not  in  mute. 

In  compound,  but  not  in  mixture. 

In  cunning,  but  not  in  cute. 

The  whole  a  character  in  the  Tix)jan  war. 

Helen  expresses  her  ideas  in  clear,  forcible, 
idiomatic  English.  There  is  nowhere  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  deaf  person  who  can  attempt 
to  equal  her  in  the  correct  and  intelligent  use  of 
language.  Her  diction  is  immaculate,  and  it  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  magnetic  aura  in  which  it 
seems  to  float.  In  all  that  she  says  and  writes,  the 
precision,  the  perspicuity  and  the  fluency  of  her 
language  impress  themselves  vividly  on  the  auditor 
or  reader.  Her  work  is  always  perfect,  and  a 
keen  artistic  intelligence  colors  it  in  every  aspect. 
"Words,  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  held  closely 
and  symmetrically  together. 

Sometimes  the  life  of  her  finer  nature  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  lines,  as  in  the  diamond  are  con- 
densed the  warmth  and  splendor  that  lie  latent  in 
acres  of  fossil  carbon.  In  her  directness  of  lan- 
guage and  broad-heartedness  of  maimer  Helen 
brings    with   her    an    air  which,  to    use   one   of 
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Lowell's  expressions,  "  blows  the  mind  clear,"  and 
which  is  delightfully  fresh  and  tonic,  with  a  genial 
warmth  in  it  reminding  us  that  it  has  come  from 
the  sunny  south. 

Helen's  letters  abound  with  fine  passages,  which 
present  her  ideas  and  fancies  in  a  form  lucid,  con- 
centrated and  clear-cut  as  a  cameo.  There  is  not 
only  a  striking  appropriateness  but  a  peculiar 
freshness  in  them,  which  indicates  that  her  stream 
of  thought  flows  from  ample  sources.  Be  the 
subject  what  it  may,  the  reader  is  left  under  the 
double  charm  of  matter  and  manner.  Her  charac- 
ter stands  out  from  every  page  of  her  writings. 
Here  are  displayed  her  unchanging  love  for  rela- 
tions and  friends,  her  sympathy  with  distress,  her 
worship  of  nature,  her  adoration  of  beauty  and 
goodness. 

Let  Helen  speak  through  the  following  letters, 
in  confirmation  of  these  statements :  — 

TuBCUMBiA,  Ala.,  Oct.  29, 1890. 
My  Very  Dear  Friend  :  —  I  have  some  very  good  news  for 
you.  I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  it  is.  But  I  cannot  wait 
for  you  to  guess ;  it  is  so  very  delightful  I  must  tell  it  myself. 
1  am  coming  to  Boston  next  week !  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sur- 
prise? Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you,  and  all  the  dear 
friends  !  My  heart  beats  quick  with  joy  when  I  think  about  it. 
Shall  you  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  be  at  the  station  to  meet  us? 
Teacher  says  you  will  not  know  me, — I  am  so  tall;  but  you 
must  observe  my  face  carefully,  and  I  think  you  will  recognize 
me.  I  do  not  like  for  my  friends  not  to  know  me,  if  they  can 
see  perfectly.     I  am  glad  when  I  think  of  meeting  my  friends 
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and  playmates,  bat  the  thought  that  I  must  leave  mother  and 
father  and  darling  sister,  and  my  good,  faithful  dog  and  my 
donkey,  makes  me  very  sad.  Is  it  not  queer  for  a  child  to  feel 
like  laughing  and  crying  all  at  once?  But  I  remember  that 
Mother  Nature  did  the  same  thing  last  summer.  One  day  we 
discovered  that  it  was  raining  quite  hard  on  one  end  of  the 
porch,  while  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  on  the  other  end.  It 
was  an  interesting  phenomenon,  was  it  not?  And  that  is  just 
what  is  happening  in  my  heart,  —  it  is  raining  on'  one  side 
while  the  other  side  is  bright  with  gladness.  I  have  written  a 
very  sad  story.  It  is  about  a  newsboy,  whose  life  was  full  of 
loneliness.  Does  it  not  make  your  heart  mournful  to  think 
how  many  little  boys  and  girls  are  poor  and  friendless?  I  wish 
I  could  be  their  little  sister  and  help  them.  Mr.  Brown  wrote 
me  about  a  little  boy  in  Pittsburgh  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  and 
his  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  teacher  for  educating  him. 
He  is  only  five  years  old.  Will  you  please  ask  his  parents  to 
send  him  to  your  institution,  and  teacher  and  I  will  teach  him. 
You  must  help  me  to  make  my  little  strange  friend  happy. 
Everybody  is  good  to  me,  and  my  dear  heavenly  Father  wants 
me  to  be  more  helpful  for  others.  We  are  all  well  at  home. 
Sunday  was  Mildred's  birthday, — she  was  four  years  old. 
Mother  is  busy  getting  my  clothes  ready.  Father  has  gone  to 
see  a  sick  gentleman  at  the  hotel.  Teacher  is  writing  a  report. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  chrysanthemums,  for  they  are  beauti- 
ful now.  October  is  nearly  gone !  It  has  been  a  lovely  month, 
and  we  hate  to  have  it  depart.  Please  give  my  dear  love  to 
Miss  Moulton  and  the  rest  of  my  friends. 

Your  loving  playmate,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

To  Mr,  Anagnos, 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  May  7, 1891. 

My  Dearest  Mother  :  —  I  was  delighted,  as  I  always  am, 

to  receive  your  letter,  but  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and 

little  sister  were  not  well.     I  hope  these  beautiful  May-days 

will  make  you  both  strong  again.     Please  tell  Mildred  that. 
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although  I  coald  not  understand  her  writing,  I  knew  that  her 
little  letter  was  full  of  loving  thoughts  for  me.  -  I  wish  she 
were  here,  —  I  would  like  so  much  to  take  her  to  see  Bishop 
Brooks  and  the  rest  of  my  dear  friends.     Did  you  know  that 
they  have  made  Mr.  Brooks  a  bishop  ?     I  did  not  know  what  a 
bishop's  work  was  until  I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Bishop  Brooks. 
He  says  a  bishop  is  one  who  is  appointed  to  take  care  that 
people  shall  be  good  and  happy  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
their  heavenly  Father.     I  am  glad   that  you  read   about  our 
reception  in  the   papers.     I  wish  you  and  father  could  have 
been  with  us.     Dr.  Holmes  and  many  other  good  and  wise 
people  came  to  see   the  little   blind  children   in  their  happy 
home.     Baby  Tom  was  there,  and  he  looked  very  cunning  in 
his  new  sailor  suit.     Edith  and  pretty  little  Willie  Robin  were 
there   too.     Tommy  climbed  into  everybody's  arms,  and    the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  so  kind  to  him  that  he  must  have 
thought  the  world  was  full  of  loving  friends.     Bishop  Brooks 
told   Tommy's   sad   story,  and  asked  the   people  to   see  that 
Tommy  was    educated.     After    the  entertainment  was  over 
many  people  gave  me  money.     Now  we  have   nearly  seven 
hundred    dollars,  —  enough   for  one  year.      Is   it    not  nice? 
Tommy  has  been   sick,  but  he  is  well  now.      His  teacher  is 
taking  care  of  him.     I  do  not  think  he  has  learned  any  words 
yet.     He  loves  to  climb  much  better  than  to  spell,  but  that 
is  because  he  has  not  learned  what  a  wonderful  thing  language 
is.     I  have  been  to  the  theatre  once,  to  see  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field play  "  Beau  Brummel."     Do  you  know  about  Beau  Brum- 
mel?    He  was  a  real  person,  and.  lived  in  England  long  ago. 
He  was  a  very  fastidious   and  fashionable  gentleman.     He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  his  toilet,  and  was  thought  to 
be  the  most  elegantly  dressed  man  in  England.     Even  kings 
and  nobles  tried  to  do  exactly  like  Beau  Brummel.     But  he 
did  not  pay  his  debts,  and  those  whom  he  owed  had  him  put 
in  prison.     He  died  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  a  cold,  dark 
garret,  just  as  the  king  and  his  court  were  going  to  take  him 
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away  to  London.  Teacher  and  I  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  Lexington  with  Mrs.  Tyler.  We  had  a  beautiful  time. 
The  country  was  lovely.  The  peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees 
were  all  in  blossom,  and  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
growing  things.  As  we  rode  along  we  could  see  the  forest 
monarchs  bend  their  proud  forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children 
of  the  woodlands  whispering  their  secrets.  The  anemone,  the 
wUd  violet,  the  hepatica  and  the  funny  little  curled-up  ferns  all 
peeped  at  us  from  beneath  the  brown  leaves.  Sunday  morning 
we  drove  to  Concord,  and  how  shall  I  tell  you  of  all  the  interest- 
ing things  which  we  saw  ?  W^  could  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  we  were  upon  the  road  along  which  Paul  Revere  galloped 
on  the  morning  of  April  19,  '75,  arousing  the  sleeping  inhabi- 
tants, who  hurried  from  the  old  houses  on  either  side  to  die  if 
necessary  for  their  town  which  was  being  invaded  by  the  British 
soldiers.  First  we  passed  the  tavern  which  was  Lord  Percy's 
headquarters  on  that  eventful  day,  then  I  touched  the  stone 
which  marks  the  place  where  the  minute-men  assembled.  This 
is  what  their  captain  said  to  them :  ^^  Stand  your  ground.  Do 
not  fire  unless  fired  upon,  but,  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let 
it  begin  here."  Next,  we  passed  the  well  by  the  roadside 
where  James  Hayward  met  a  British  soldier,  who,  raising  his 
gun,  said,  '*You  are  a  dead  man."  ''So  are  you,"  replied 
brave  Hayward,  and  both  fired.  The  soldier  was  instantly 
killed  and  Hayward  was  mortally  wounded.  Was  it  not  dread- 
ful for  people  to  kill  each  other  like  that  ?  But  I  am  glad  that 
the  brave  minute-men  were  not  afraid  to  die  when  it  was  their 
duty  to  fight.  I  know  my  father  would  have  been  one  of  them 
if  he  had  lived  then.  Concord  is  a  very  pretty  place,  surrounded 
by  blue  hills  which  look  like  clouds  in  the  distance.  I  was 
delighted  to  visit  Concord,  because  it  was  once  the  home  of 
those  dear  Alcott  sisters  we  read  about  in  "  Little  Women." 
We  went  all  over  the  house,  —  not  a  beautiful  house,  but  one  I 
am  sure  you  would  love  for  the  sake  of  dear,  brave  and  loving 
Miss  Alcott.     I  tried  to  imagine  Amy  making  pencil  drawings 
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all  over  the  wall  as  she  used  to  do  long  ago,  and  Jo  writing 
by  the  window,  while  sweet  little  Beth  sat  by  her,  sewing,  and 
Meg  and  John  Brooks  sat  on  the  broad  window-seat,  chatting 
happily.  I  love  the  story  more  than  ever,  now  that  I  have  seen 
the  place  where  the  girls  lived.  We  also  saw  Emerson*s  and 
Hawthorne's  homes,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where 
Hawthorne  wrote  the  *'  Tanglewood  Tales."  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  fell  the  first  British  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  on  the  opposite  side  stands  a  beautiful  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  men  *'  who  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world."  But  I  must  not  stop  to  write  any  more.  I  must 
go  to  bed,  for  Morpheus  has  touched  my  eyelids  with  his  golden 
wand.  Give  my  love  to  father,  sister  and  all  my  friends. 
Lovingly,  your  little  daughter,  H.  A.  Keller. 

These  letters,  as  well  as  all  the  writings  of 
Helen,  are  full  of  an  indescribable  charm  of  their 
own.  Her  style  is  simple  and  easy,  but  strong 
and  beautiful,  —  nay,  at  times  it  even  approaches 
the  sublime. 

••  'TIs  like  the  ladder  In  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  ou  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies." 

It  springs  from  her  soul.  It  has  the  sheen  that 
comes  from  the  bright  mind  within,  not  the  gloss 
that  is  imparted  by  mere  outside  polish.  It  is 
excellent  because  of  the  vivacity  of  her  healthy 
and  poetic  feeling,  of  the  nimbleness  of  her  intel- 
lect, of  her  perfect  sense  of  sequence  and  of  her 
power  of  artistic  expression.  Somewhat  unvary- 
ing it  is,  but  only  as  the  burden  of  a  rippling 
stream  is  monotonous,  flowing  on  from  thought 
to  thought  in  harmonious  succession.    For  Helen 
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is  an  accomplished  mistress  of  the  refrain.  Like 
her  favorite  harbinger  of  summer,  the  swallow, 
which  from  its  circling  flight  has  been  styled  by 
Michelet  Voiseau  du  retourj  she  loves  to  hover 
about  and  revisit  some  special  phrase,  the  repeti- 
tion of  which  serves  as  a  suggestive  undertone 
to  her  melody. 

Some  of  Helen's  compositions  were  read  last 
spring  to  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
in  South  Boston,  not  only  as  being  remarkable 
achievements  for  a  child  laboring  against  fearful 
odds,  but  also  as  models  of  style  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

07'al  Language. 

'*  Hark !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear." 

Pope. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Helen  achieved  success 
in  one  of  those  wonderful  undertakings  which 
make  her  friends  and  acquaintances  think  that 
the  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  chains  of  mutism,  and  iii 
learning  to  use  her  tongue  in  conversation.  Her 
voice  is  no  longer  silent.  The  notes  of  that  many- 
stringed  lute  have  ceased  to  be  hushed,  and  deep 
tones  now  take  the  place  of  the  dumb  signs  of 
dactylology,  and  speak  to  us  of  hope  and  un- 
daunted courage,  of  love  and  happiness,  of  faith 
and  holiness. 
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Wonderful  as  are  Helen's  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, both  in  variety  and  magnitude,  they 
pale  before  this  the  grandest  of  all  her  triumphs. 

The  history  of  this  achievement  is  quite  brief, 
and  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1888,  Helen,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  her  teacher  and  myself,  visited  the 
Horace  Mann  school  for  deaf  children  in  this  city, 
and  was  shown  what  was  going  on  there.     She 
was  then  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  pupils  of 
that  institution  were  trained  to  speak.     This  infor- 
mation excited  her  curiosity,  and,  although  her  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  quite  vague,  she  made  some 
effort  to  acquire  the  art  of  talking.     By  placing 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  lips  and  those  of 
the  other  on  the  throat  of  her  friends,  she  learned 
to  say  papQj  mama,  babyj  sister^  and  teacher  quite 
distinctly.     But  she  went  no  further  than  this  until 
March,  1890,  when  she  was  told  that  there  was  in 
Norway  a  blind  and  deaf  girl,  named  Kagnhild 
Kaata,   who   was    taught   to   use   oral   language. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  acted  like  a  firebrand 
on  her  eager  mind,  and  she  became  ablaze  with 
earnestness   and   enthusiasm.     While  she  was  at 
the   height   of  her  excitement  she  said,  "I  shall 
learn  to  speak,  too ! "  ^o  sooner  was  this  emphatic 
declaration  made  than  she  undertook  the  task  of 
carrying  it  out.    Or,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  express 
it,- 

"yl/ti*  £7to?  a^a  6*£pyoy. 
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The  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  school,  on 
whom  Miss  Sullivan  called  with  her  little  pupil  for 
advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  a 
case,  kindly  volunteered  her  services.  Her  gener- 
ous offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  work  began 
there  and  then.  Helen  entered  upon  this  new 
enterprise  with  the  fiery  energy  which,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  uncommon  mental  grasp, 
carries  to  a  prosperous  termination  whatever  she 
undertakes.  Eleven  lessons  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  articulation  constituted  the  total 
sum  of  instruction  which  she  received  from  Miss 
Fidler.  The  rest  was  done  by  the  child  herself, 
with  no  other  help  except  that  of  her  own 
teacher. 

Helen's  genius  was  fitted  for  this  emergency, 
and  her  will  rose  to  meet  it.  She  labored  day 
and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  acquir- 
ing the  power  of  making  the  sounds  of  words  and 
in  learning  to  pronounce  them  correctly.  Her 
intensity  of  purpose,  tireless  activity  and  unyield- 
ing perseverance  made  the  final  success  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  it  was  achieved  in  less 
than  a  month.  Her  determination  to  learn  to  talk 
seemed  like  an  inspiration,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
complete  triumph.  She  unloosed  her  tongue  and 
broke  her  silence  gloriously;  and,  when  she  began 
to  give  utterance  to  her  feelings  and  thoughts  in 
vocal  tones,  angels  — 

•*  Forgot  their  hymns  to  hear  her  speak." 
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In  a  letter  dated  May  24,  1890,  Miss  Sullivan 
gives  the  following  account  of  Helen's  progress 
in  her  studies  in  general,  and  of  her  leai'ning  to  use 
oral  language  in  particular:  — 

Durinjr  tin*  past  year  she  has  continued  to  acquire  knowledge 
with  the  same  eajjerness  and  tireless  perseverance  which  she  has 
manifested  from  the  Wjjinning.  **  Tell  me  more,"  and,  *'  I  am 
curious  alK)ut  all  thin»rs,"  are  favorite  expressions  with  her. 
In  arithmetic,  geojrraphy,  zo^ilojrv  and  botany  she  has  done 
excellent  work,  —  keeping  up  with  girls  four  and  five  years 
older  than  lierself,  and  always  excelling  them  in  recitation  and 
iH>miHK»iition.  Aside  from  what  she  has  leameti  in  school  and 
fnnn  lKX>ks,  >he  has  incn^asinl  her  store  of  general  information 
thixHigh  i\»ntact  witii  tlie  K^st  iHi>i»le  in  Boston.  This  year  at 
the  Institution  has  Uvn  invaluable  to  her.  It  has  done  more 
to  enrii'li  and  bn^uleu  lur  life  than  many  years  of  study  at  home 
wouKl  have  done.  Hut  only  thi^e  who  see  her  daily  can  have 
any  n^al  iH»iKVption  of  hi-r  wonderful  development.  When  yoo 
l.tar  of  hor  latest  aeliiovinunt  I  think  yoo  will  l>e  ready  to 
agnv  wiili  mo  i^htn  1  say  that  her  development  has  been  truly 
\>oiuiorfiil.  \VitI.iu  the  jvHst  six  wwks  Helen  has  learned  to 
>iH:ik.  W^,  I  ti.ll  ti.e  truth.  She  c:in  express  her  tboaghts 
^iiid  K»ys  in  di^t.i.o:  ;in«l  not  unpU'a5<\nt  s^^e^-ch.  The  dear 
i\.  Id's  d<'.-^".;:  :>  ;ir/-^::;  li-kU  and.  a':l>^::^h  sl.tr  czinuot  hear  tLe 
Sr'V.:;  •>  t'  .s:  :>s-\u  !':>••::  l.tr  1::'S.  s>.e  :s  w-l'.iuj  to  l-Attle  with  the 
.■.  *'  //:>>  of  rr^'i.  -..^.^'..v.v*!!.  sl:v;  ly  ths:  she  nay  g:ve  pleasare 
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one  that  she  used,  and  she  would  sometimes  try  to  imitate  the 
motions  of  our  lips  ;  but  she  never  seemed  to  realize  until  last 
winter  that  the  deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak,  although 
she  visited  the  Horace  Mann  school  when  she  was  here  the  first 
time.  Ever  since  last  March,  when  she  was  told  that  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl  in  Norway  had  been  taught  to  speak,  she  has 
been  eager  to  learn,  and  would  i^ot  give  me  a  moment's  peace 
until  I  took  her  to  Miss  Fuller  for  advice  and  help. 

It  was  about  the  2Gth  of  March  when  she  received  her  first 
lesson  in  articulation,  and  so  eager  was  she  to  learn  this  new 
means  of  communication,  that  in  one  hour  she  mastered  per- 
fectly six  of  the  elements  in  m,  /),  a,  s,  i,  t.  Miss  Fuller  has 
given  her  eleven  lessons  in  all.  She  has  acquired  all  of  the 
elements,  —  not  perfectly,  for  perfection  must  be  the  result  of 
constant  practice,  but  so  well  that  she  is  easily  underatood. 
Her  voice  and  pronunciation  improve  every  day.  Helen's  great 
command  of  language  and  the  ease  with  which  she  expresses 
her  ideas  have  enabled  her  to  learn  speech  more  readily  th^n 
ordinary  deaf  children  do.  Just  as  soon  as  she  had  mastered 
an  element,  the  woixls  in  which  it  occun-ed  presented  themselves 
to  her  mind.  Think  of  it  I  She  achieved  in  less  than  two  months 
what  it  takes  the  pupils  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  several 
years  to  accomplish,  and  then  they  do  not  speak  as  plainly  as 
she  does. 

Helen's  first  articulate  sentences  were  a  paean  of 
victory  and  a  psalm  of  praise. 

In  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti  of  Bologna 
one  beholds  in  the  midst  of  numerous  master- 
pieces the  famous  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  sur- 
rounded by  four  other  saints.  It  was  painted  by 
^Raphael  in  1513,  on  the  commission  of  Cardinal 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  tfce  great 
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master.     It  depicts   most  charmingly  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  celestial  music.     The  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  patron  saint  of  the  divine  art  ha=i 
just  ceased  playing  the  organ  to  her  friends,  and  a 
heavenly  echo  falls  upon  their  ears.     Six  ang-eLs. 
resting  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  have  caught  up  the 
melody  and  continue  it  by  singing.     So  ravishiii<r 
to  them  were  the  tones  of  an  instrument  touched 
by  pure  hands !     Who  can  say  that  the  unfettered 
voice  of  a  blind  and  deaf-mute  child,  no   longer 
fated  to  travel  through  life's  long  journey  in  per- 
fect silence,  is  not  as  enchanting  to  the  dwellers  of 
the  upper  regions  as  were  the  solemn  tones  of  St. 
Cecilia's  organ? 

The  following  letter,  which  I  received  from 
Helen  on  my  arrival  in  Dresden,  tells  very  inter- 
estingly and  in  a  most  accurate  manner  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  her  desire  to  learn  to  speak,  and 
of  her  great  delight  in  being  able  to  use  oral  lan- 
guage :  — 

TuscuvBiA,  Ala.,  July  4,  1890. 

MoN  TRES  CHER  Ami  :  —  I  am  spending  ray  vacation  at  my 
beautiful  sunny  home,  with  my  loving  parents  and  my  darling 
little  sister.  I  was  so  eager  to  see  my  friends  that  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  ears  to  take  me  to  them. 

My  father  and  mother  were  delighted  to  have  their  little 
daughter  home  again,  and  to  hear  her  speak.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful surprise,  for  I  had  not  written  to  them  that  I  was  learning 
to  spe^.  Are  you  very  glad  that  I  can  talk,  and  that  every- 
body understands  me  ?  It  is  very  nice  to  speak  like  all  other 
people.  I  am  so  happy  now !  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my 
life  before  !  When  you  come  home  you  will  take  me  in  your  lap 
and  I  will  speak  to  you. 
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Teacher  says  she  thinks  you  would  like  to  hear  how  I  "first 
came  to  wish  to  speak  with  my  mouth.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  distinctly. 

When  I  was  a  little  child  a  long  time  ago  I  was  very  sick 
indeed.  Mother  thought  her  little  baby  would  not  live,  and 
she  was  very  sorrowful.  I  did  not  die,  but  the  cruel  disease 
made  me  blind  and  deaf.  It  was  very  sad ;  do  you  not  think 
so  ?  But  I  do  not  remember  about  my  illness,  for  I  was  only  a 
wee  infant.  But  after  I  got  well  I  used  to  sit  in  my  mother's 
lap  nearly  all  the  time,  because  I  was  very  timid  and  did  not 
like  to  be  left  alone  for  a  moment.  I  would  put  my  little  hands 
on  her  face,  because  it  amused  me  to  feel  her  lips  moving  when 
she  was  talking,  but  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  doing. 
I  did  not  know  what  talking  was.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
I  was  very  ignorant  of  all  things.  When  I  was  a  little  older 
I  used  to  play  with  some  little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed 
that  they  kept  moving  their  lips  just  as  mother  did,  and  I 
would  do  it  too ;  but  sometimes  it  made  me  angry,  and  I  would 
hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was  wrong  to  do  so.  I  could  not  understand  why  they  did  it. 
After  that  my  dear  teacher  came  to  me,  and  taught  me  to  spell 
with  my  fingers.  Then  I  was  overjoyed.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  happy  we  all  were.  I  noticed  that  teacher  moved  her  lips^ 
and  that  everyone  did  the  same,  but  it  never  made  me  angry 
any  more,  because  I  understood  what  my  friends  said  to  me, 
and  I  was  very  busy  learning  many  wonderful  things.  Then  I 
went  to  Boston  to  see  you,  and  all  of  my  dear  friends ;  and  you 
went  with  mother  and  teacher  and  me  to  the  school  for  the  deaf 
children.  Teacher  told  me  that  they  were  learning  to  speak 
with  their  mouths.  Then  I  was  eager  to  learn  myself,  and  I 
did  learn  to  say  mamma,  papa,  teacher  and  baby,  but  not  very 
perfectly.  I  never  thought  that  I  should  learn  to  talk  like 
other  people,  until  a  very  kind  lady,  who  had  taught  Laura 
Bridgman  when  she  was  small,  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
about  a  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  she  had  seen  in  Norway,  who 
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had  been  taught  to  speak  by  a  very  good  and  patieat  gentleman. 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  about  my  little  friend  Ragnhild  Kaata, 
because  I  knew  then  that  I  should  speak  too.  My  dear  teacher 
took  me  to  see  a  lovely  anci  patient  lady  named  Miss  Fuller. 
She  began  right  away  to  teach  me,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I 
had  learned  all  the  sounds.  I  think  Miss  Fuller  was  very  kind 
to  teach  me,  and  I  love  her  a  great  deal.  I  practise  constantly 
with  teacher,  and  she  says  that  my  voice  grows  stronger  and 
more  sweet  each  day. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  my  great  dog  Lioness  come  to  me 
when  I  call  her.  She  is  beautiful  and  strong  and  gentle.  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  bring  her  to  Boston  with  me,  —  will  you? 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  pretty  donkey  that  Mr.  Wade  sent 
me  !  What  fun  Mildred  and  I  have  riding  him  !  His  name  is 
Neddy.     You  will  laugh  when  you  see  me  riding  a  donkey. 

I  missed  you  very  much  while  I  was  in  Boston,  and  I  was 
fiorry  you  did  not  come  home  in  June.  I  love  you  very  dearly, 
and  I  would  like  to  put  my  arms  around  your  neck  and  hug  and 
kiss  you.  Dear  little  sister  sends  you  a  kiss,  too,  and  mother 
and  father  send  kindest  remembrances. 

Just  before  I  left  Boston  I  went  to  see  our  dear  poet,  Mr. 
Whittier.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  because  he  loves  all  little 
children,  and  that  makes  him  gentle  and  patient  and  courteous. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  helping  teacher  tell  me  about  the  dear  GocL 
He  is  our  loving  Father,  and  we  are  his  dear  little  children. 
He  thought  about  us,  and  sent  us  here  to  love  one  another  and 
be  vei-y  happy  together. 

I  hope  you  will  be  well  enough  to  write  me  a  long  letter  from 
Italy.  I  want  to  know  about  Naples,  Rome,  Venice  and 
Florence.  I  have  some  beautiful  blue  beads  that  came  from 
Venice.     Now,  dear  friend,  good-bye. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Whether  viewed  from  a  historical  or  a  psycho- 
logical  stand-point,   this   letter   is  of   paramount 
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importance.  It  is  the  only  one  from  which  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  Helen's  feelings,  as  well  as  of  the 
state  in  which  her  mind  was  before  she  came  in 
contact  with  the  outer  world  and  began  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  things. 

Another  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Morrison 
Heady  of  IS'ormandy,  Kentucky,  indicates  how 
great  is  her  delight  at  her  ability  to  talk:  — 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1891. 

My  Dear  Uncle  Morrie  : — Your  little  friend  was  delighted 
to  receive  a  letter  from  you  once  more.  She  could  not  imagine 
what  had  happened  to  her  dear  Uncle  Morrie.  Your  last  letter 
never  came  to  me,  but  I  wrote  to  you  twice,  and  when  you  did 
not  answer  my  letters  I  thought  you  must  be  ill  or  else  that  you 
had  gone  to  some  other  place  to  live.  Of  course  I  did  not  for- 
get you.  I  never  forget  my  deat  friends.  I  love  them  too 
dearly  for  that.  And  now  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  I  hardly 
know  what  to  write  about  first,  for  a  great  many  things  have 
happened  to  your  little  friend  since  you  heard  from  her.  But  I 
think  everyone  likes  pleasant  surprises,  so  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing which  will  astonish  you  greatly.  I  am  not  dumb  any 
more.  I  have  really  learned  to  speak.  Oh,  how  happy  I  am 
to  use  my  voice  !     Are  you  not  glad  you  can  speak  ? 

Sunday  was  George  Washington's  birthday,  and  we  cele- 
brated it  on  Monday.  I  read  a  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Flower 
of  Liberty,  "  by  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Holmes,  and  when  I  spoke 
some  of  it,  the  people  clapped  their  hands  because  they  were  so 
glad  that  I  could  speak.  I  began  to  learn  to  speak*  last  April, 
and  I  studied  very  hard  indeed  so  that  I  could  surprise  my 
mother  and  father  and  all  my  dear  home  friends.  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  come  for  me  to  go  home,  I  was  so 
eager  to  speak  to  little  sister,  for  you  know  she  was  too  young 
to  understand  my  fingers.     Oh,  how  glad  they  all  were  to  see 
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dear  teacher  and  me,  and  hear  tbeir  little  daughter  speak  !     Bat 
after  I  had  been  at  home  a  shoii;  time  I  felt  a  very  little  sick, 
and  we  went  away  to  a  beautiful,  cool  mountain,  near  Tuscuin- 
bia,  called  Fern  (Quarry.     It  was  so  cool  and  pleasant    on  the 
mountain  that  I  soon  grew  Ix^tter.     I  did  nothing  except    plav 
with  Mildred  and  my  little  cousin  Louise,  and  ride  my  do  a  key. 
But  now  I  remember  you  never  heard  about  Neddy.     A    kind 
gentleman  named  Mr.  Wade  gave  him  to  me,  and  also  a   l>eau- 
tiful  mastiff.     Neddy  is  the  funniest  and  roundest  little  fellow 
you  ever  saw,  and  as  gentle  as  he  can  be.     He  would  carry  me 
up  the  steep  mountain  paths  and  through  the  fragrant  wood* 
very  carefully,  and  Lioness  would  run  by  his  side.     Neddy  is 
at  home  now,  and  sometimes  he  sends  me  a  bray.    Poor  Lioness 
was  killed.     It  fills  my  heart  with  sorrow  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  see  my  beautiful  pet  again. 

I  came  back  to  Boston  last  November,  and  I  was  overjoyed 
to  see  my  dear  friends  and  meet  Mr.  Anagnos  again,  for  he 
had  been  away  in  Europe  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  love  him  more  than  ever. 
To-night  he  is  going  to  tell  us  what  he  saw  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Naples.  Last  Friday  night  he  lectured  about  his  dear 
motherland,  Greece ;  bat  I  could  not  go  to  the  hall  because  I 
was  not  well  enough.  I  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house  nearly  all  the  time  since 
Christmas.  I  am  not  quite  all  well  yet,  but  I  shall  be  soon. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Anagnos  does  not  wish  me  to 
study  at  all,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  about  my  studies.  I  read  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  have  finished  '*  Little  Women"  and  several 
other  books.  I  love  dear  little  Bethy  the  best.  She  was  so 
gentle  and  unselfish,  but  she  faded  awaj'  in  the  last  volume » 
and  I  could  not  keep  back  my  tears.  But  I  tried  to  think  how 
happy  Bethy  was  with  the  dear  God,  and  how  glad  he  must 
have  been  to  receive  such  a  lovely  flower  from  our  earth. 

I  read  much  about  other  lauds,  because  you  know  I  expect  to 
travel  some  day  and  see  the  countries  I  read  about. 
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Edith  is  a  playful  little  girl,  and  loves  to  frolic  as  well  as 
learn  her  lessons,  and  I  think  she  is  as  happy  as  a  kitten  all 
the  day  long.  Little  Willie  Robin  is  at  the  kindergarten,  but 
I  have  seen  her  but  once  since  she  came.  Mr.  Anagnos 
often  tells  me  about  her.  There  is  another  little  deaf  and  dumb 
child  in  Pennsylvania,  named  Tommy.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  going 
to  have  him  come  here  as  soon  as  he  can.  I  shall  write  a  letter 
to  the  children  who  see,  and  ask  them  to  send  their  pennies  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  so  that  he  can  get  Tommy  a  kind  teacher,  then 
the  dear  little  boy's  life  will  be  full  of  joy. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  which  of  the  girls  I  love  best.  I  love 
them  all  very  dearly,  and  we  have  happy  times  together. 
Perhaps  Sarah  is  a  little  the  dearest.  She  is  a  sweet  friend 
to  me. 

I  see  Miss  Moulton  sometimes,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  send 
her  love  if  sh%  knew  I  was  writing  to  you. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  teacher's  and  my  mother,  because  she  takes 
such  good  care  of  me  while  I  am  in  Boston.  But  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  about  all  my  friends,  or  I  fear  my  letter  would 
never  end.  My  teacher,  the  nearest  and  most  beloved  of  them 
all,  sends  you  her  love,  and  says  she  is  very  happy  to  hear 
that  you  are  so  well.  And  we  both  hope  to  hear  from  you 
often.        Lovingly,  your  little  heart,         Helen  A.  Keller. 

Mr.  Heady,  to  whom  Helen  is  greatly  attached, 
is  blind  and  deaf.  He  lost  the  sense  of  sight  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after,  that 
of  hearing.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  author  of  merit.  He  has  written,  among 
other  things,  a  most  powerful  and  touching  poem, 
entitled  "The  Double  JN'ight,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  closing  stanza:  — 
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"  This  death  of  sense  makes  Hfe  a  breathing  grave, 

A  vital  death,  a  waking  slumber ! 
* Tls  as  the  light  Itself  of  God  Is  fled,— 
So  dark  Is  all  around,  so  still,  so  dead ; 

Nor  hope  of  change,  one  ray  I  find ! 
Yet  must  submit.    Though  fled  fore*er  the  light, 
Though  utter  silence  bring  me  double  night. 

Though  to  my  insulated  mind 
Knowledge  her  richest  pages  ne*er  unfold, 
And  "  human  face  divine"  I  ne'er  behold  — 

Yet  must  submit,  must  be  resigned ! " 

Doubtless  Helen's  well-kiiown  natural  aptitude 
for  linguistic  pursuits  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  her  in  her  great  task;  but  the  key  of  her  mag- 
nificent success  is  to  be  found  in  her  resolute 
perseverance.  This  was  inflexible,  Xo  matter 
how  formidable  wei'e  the  difficulties  that  beset  her 
path,  she  was  determined  to  surmount  them.  One 
evening  I  found  her  laboring  as  hard  as  she  could 
over  the  sound  of  the  French  diphthong  ew,  and 
she  did  not  stop  striving  until  she  was  able  to 
pronounce  it  correctly  in  the  word  dieu. 

Thus  by  constant  practice  and  unremitting- 
effort  she  has  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  her  vocal  organs  which  is  positively  marvel- 
lous. Yerily,  her  articulation  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
There  is  no  child  in  this  country,  either  among- 
those  bom  deaf  or  among  those  who  lost  the  sense 
of  hearing  before  their  second  year,  who  can  equal 
Helen  in  clearness  of  speech  or  in  fluency  of  lan- 
guage. At  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Milan  and 
Ztlrich  I  heard  several  pupils  talking  more  plainly 
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than  she  does;  but  nowhere  else  did  I  do  so,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  America.  At  the  Clarke  institu- 
tion in  Northampton,  which  is  the  oldest  and  the 
best  of  the  purely  oral  establishments  on  this  con- 
tinent, the  scholars  enjoy  superior  advantages  in 
many  respects,  and  are  as  well  trained  in  lip  read- 
ing as  are  those  whom  I  saw  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France;  yet  there  is  not  one  among 
them  whose  articulation  is  as  distinct  as  Helen's. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  of  this  wonderful  child 
is  far  from  musical;  but  in  its  deep  monotones 
there  is  ^tremendous  pathos,  which  cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  auditor. 

The  story  of  Helen's  unparalleled  achievement  is 
told  in  detail  in  the  following  account,  which  was 
prepared  at  my  suggestion  by  her  teacher.  Miss 
Sullivan,  after  placing  her  manuscript  in  my  hands, 
wrote  me  a  letter  saying  that,  as  she  had  given  away 
her  notes  on  this  subject  before  my  request  was  made, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  write  wholly  from  memory. 

ARTICULATION.  —  It  was  just  three  years  from  the  day 
when  Helen  became  conscious  that  she  could  communicate  her 
physical  wants,  her  thoughts,  and  her  impressions  through  the 
arbitrary  language  of  the  fingers,  to  the  time  when  she  received 
her  first  lesson  in  the  more  natural  and  universal  instrument  of 
human  intercourse,  —  oral  language. 

Previous  to  March,  1890,  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made 
to  teach  her  to  speak,  and  her  only  utterances  were  instinctive, 
like  those  of  a  young  child.  Her  mental  condition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  education  made  the  employment  of  tangible 
forms  for  the  embodiment  of  her  thoughts  almost  a  necessity. 
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the  two  principal  avenues  of  perception  being  hopelessly  closed 
to  her ;  and,  as  the  manual  alphabet  appealed  more  directly  and 
forcibly  to  her  remaining  sense  of  touch  than  any  other  known 
medium  of  communication,  it  was  made  the  channel  through 
which  her  ideas  could  flow.  So  proficient  did  she  become  in 
its  use  that  ordinary  spoken  conversation  could  be  communi- 
cated to  her  with  comparative  ease.  Indeed,  it  may  surprise 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  hand  as  an 
instrument  of  communication,  to  hear  that  this  little  girl  could 
in  a  minute  spell  with  her  fingers  eighty  common  words. 

For  three  years  the  manual  alphabet  had  therefore  been 
Helen's  only  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world, 
and  by  means  of  it  she  had  acquired  a  comprehensive  vocabu- 
lary, which  enabled  her  to  converse  freely,  read  intelligently, 
and  write  good  idiomatic  English.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse 
to  utter  audible  sounds  was  strong  within  her,  and  the  constant 
efforts  which  I  made  to  repress  this  instinctive  tendency  were 
of  no  avail.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  my  pupil  might  possess 
unusual  aptitude  for  learning  articulation.  I  knew  that  Laura 
Bridgman  had  shown  the  same  intuitive  desire  to  produce 
sounds,  and  had  even  learned  to  pronounce  a  few  simple 
words,  which  she  took  great  delight  in  using,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  that  Helen  could  accomplish  as  much  as  this.  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  advantage  she  would  derive  would  not  repay 
her  for  the  time  and  labor  that  such  an  experiment  would  cost. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  hearing  renders  the  voice  monoto- 
nous and  often  very  disagreeable  ;  and  such  speech  is  generally 
unintelligible  except  to  those  familiar  with  the  speaker.  Even 
if  Helen  could  learn  to  speak,  I  regarded  her  inability  to  watch 
the  lips  of  others  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
her  intelligent  use  of  oral  language.  Too  much  stress,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  often  laid  upon  the  importance  of  teaching  a  deaf 
child  to  articulate,  —  a  process  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  pupil's  intellectual  development.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  articulation  is   an   unsatisfactory  means  of  education ; 
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while  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  quickens  and  invigorates 
mental  activity,  since  through  it  the  deaf  child  is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  English  language,  and  the  highest  and 
most  abstract  ideas  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  readily  and 
accurately.  Helen's  case  proved  it  to  be  also  an  invaluable  aid 
in  acquiring  articulation,  as  she  was  already  perfectly  familiar 
with  words  and  the  construction  of  sentences  and  had  only 
mechanical  difficulties  to  overcome. 

Before  describing  the  process  of  teaching  Helen  to  speak,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  briefly  to  what  extent  she  had  used  the 
vocal  organs  before  she  began  to  receive  regular  instruction 
in  articulation.  When  she  was  stricken  down  with  the  illness 
which  resulted  in  her  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  months,  she  was  fast  learning  to  talk.  The  unmean- 
ing babblings  of  the  infant  were  becoming  day  by  day  conscious 
and  voluntary  signs  of  what  she  felt  and  thought.  But  the 
disease  checked  her  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  oral  language, 
and  when  her  physical  strength  returned  it  was  found  that  she 
had  ceased  to  speak  intelligibly  because  she  could  no  longer 
hear  a  sound.  She  continued  to  exercise  her  vocal  organs 
mechanically,  as  ordinary  children  do.  Her  cries  and  laughter 
and  the  tones  of  her  voice  as  she  pronounced  many  word  ele- 
ments were  perfectly  natural,  but  the  child  evidently  attached 
no  significance  to  them,  and  with  one  exception  they  were 
produced  not  with  any  intention  of  communicating  with  those 
around  her,  but  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  exercising  her 
innate,  organic  and  hereditary  faculty  of  expression.  She 
always  attached  a  meaning  to  the  word  water,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  sounds  her  baby  lips  learned  to  form,  and  it  was 
the  only  word  which  she  continued  to  articulate  after  she  lost 
her  hearing.  Her  pronunciation  of  this  gradually  became 
indistinct,  and  when  I  first  knew  her  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  peculiar  noise.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  only  sign  she  ever 
made  for  water,  and  not  until  she  had  learned  to  spell  the  word 
with  her  fingers  did  she  forget  the  spoken  symbol.     The  word 
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water  and  the  gesture  which  corresponds  to  the  word  good-bye 
seem  to  have  been  all  that  the  child  remembered  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  signs  with  which  she  had  been  familiar  before  Iier 

illness. 

As  she  became  acquainted  with  her  surroundings  thron^h  the 
sense  of  feeling  (I  use  the  word  in  the  broadest  sense,  as 
including  all  tactile  impressions) ,  she  felt  more  and  more  the 
pressing  necessity  of  communicating  with  those  around  her. 
Her  little  hands  felt  of  every  object  and  observed  every  move- 
ment of  the  persons  about  her,  and  she  was  quick  to  imitate 
these  movements.  She  was  thus  able  to  express  her  more 
imperative  needs  and  many  of  her  thoughts. 

At  the  time  when  I  became  her  teacher  she  had  made  for  her- 
self upwards  of  sixty  signs,  all  of  which  were  more  or    less 
ingenious,  and  were  readily  understood  by  those  who  knew  her. 
Whenever  she  wished  for  anything  very  much  she  would  gestic- 
ulate in   a  very  expressive  manner.     Failing  to  make  herself 
understood,  she  would  become  violent  and  often  uncontrollable. 
This  shows  that  in  the  years  of  her  mental  imprisonment  she 
depended  entirely  upon  the  natural  language  of  the  heart  for 
knowledge   of    the   outside   world ;    and   it  is   interesting    to 
observe   that,  although  abandoned  at  this  early  age  solely  to 
resources  of  hereditary  transmission  and  imitation,  she  did  not 
work  out  for  herself  any  sort  of  articulate  language  capable  of 
expressing  the  ideas  which  were  evolved  from  her  busy  brain. 
It  seems,    however,   that,   while  she   was   still   suffering   from 
severe  pain,  she  noticed  the   movements  of   her  mother's  lips 
when  the  latter  was  talking ;  for  she  recalls  some  of  these  early 
impressions  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Anagnos. 

For  some  time  after  Helen  and  I  became  constant  com- 
panions we  had  no  adequate  means  of  communication,  and  the 
child  was  often  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  for  amusement. 
She  would  sit  beside  me  after  a  lesson,  or  wander  restlessly 
about  the  house,  making  strange  though  rarely  unpleasant 
sounds.     When  sitting,  she  would  make   noises,  keeping  one 
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hand  on  her  throat,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  noted 
the  movements  of  her  lips.  Occasionally  she  would  break  out 
into  a  merry  laugh  at  some  passing  fancy,  and  then  she  would 
reach  out  and  touch  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  happened  to  be 
near  her',  to  see  if  she  or  he  were  laughing  also.  If  she 
detected  no  smile,  she  would  gesticulate  excitedly,  trying  to 
convey  her  thought ;  but,  if  she  failed  to  make  her  companion 
laugh,  she  would  sit  very  still  for  a  few  moments,  with  an 
expression  so  troubled  and  disappointed  that  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  She  was  pleased  with  anything  which  made  a  noise. 
She  liked  to  feel  the  cat  purr ;  and  if  by  chance  she  felt  of  a 
dog  in  the  act  of  barking,  she  would  show  great  pleasure.  She 
always  liked  to  stand  by  the  piano  when  some  one  was  playing 
and  singing.  She  would  keep  one  hand  on  the  singer's  mouth, 
while  the  other  rested  on  the  piano,  and  she  derived  so  much 
enjoyment  from  a  performance  of  this  sort,  that  she  would 
stand  in  the  position  described  as  long  as  any  one  would  sing  to 
her ;  and  afterwards  she  would  make  a  continuous  sound  which 
she  called  singing.  The  only  words  she  had  learned  to  pro- 
nounce with  any  degree  of  distinctness  previous  to  March,  1890, 
were  papa^  mamma^  baby^  sister.  These  words  she  had  caught 
without  instruction  from  the  lips  of  friends.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  contain  three  vowel  and  six  conson^int  elements,  and 
they  formed  the  foundation  for  her  first  real  lesson  in  speaking. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1889-90  she  became 
gradually  conscious  of  the  fact  that  her  means  of  intercourse 
with  others  were  different  from  those  employed  by  her  little 
friends  and  playmates  who  were  only  blind ;  and  one  day  her 
thoughts  on  this  subject  found  expression  in  the  following 
questions:  "How  do  the  girls  know  what  to  say  with  their 
mouths?  Why  do  you  not  teach  me  to  talk  like  them?  Do 
deaf  children  ever  learn  to  speak  ?  "  I  explained  that  there  was 
a  school  in  Boston  where  deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak, 
but  that  they  could  see  their  teacher's  mouth  and  learn  partly  in 
that  way.  Here  she  interrupted  me  to  say  that  she  was  sure 
she  could  feel  my  mouth  very  well. 
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A  short  time  after  this  conversation  a  lady  came  to  see  Helen, 
and  told  her  about  little  Ragnhild  Kaata,  a  deaf  and  blind  child 
she  had  seen  in  Norway,  who  had  been  taught  to  speak,  and  to 
understand  by  touching  her  teacher's  lips  what  he  said  to  her. 
Helen's  joy  over  this  good  news  can  be  better  imagined  thaD 
described.  ''  I  am  so  delighted,"  she  said,  ''  for  now  I  know 
that  I  shall  learn  to  speak  too."  I  promised,  if  she  would  be 
patient,  that  I  would  take  her  to  see  a  kind  lady  who  knew  all 
about  teaching  the  deaf,  and  who  would  know  whether  it  would 
be  possible  or  not  for  her  to  learn  to  speak.  *'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  cao 
learn,"  was  her  eager  reply.  "I  know  I  can,  because  Ragn- 
hild has  learned  to  speak." 

She  did  not  mention  the  subject  again  that  day  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  thought  of  little  else,  and  that  night  she  was 
not  able  to  sleep.  She  began  immediately  to  make  sounds 
which  she  called  sjyeaking ;  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  correct 
instruction,  since  her  heart  was  set  upon  learning  to  talk. 
Accordingly  I  went  with  her  early  in  March  to  ask  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  of  the  Horace  3Ianu 
school.  ^liss  Fuller  was  delighted  with  the  child's  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness,  and  immediately  began  to  teach  her  to  speak. 
This  she  did  by  letting  Helen  feel  of  her  tongue,  lips  and  throat 
while  she  uttered  slowly  and  distinctly  a  simple  combination  of 
word  elements,  like  t7,  miss^  kiss,  vie,  see,  etc. ;  and  so  great 
was  the  child's  natural  capacity  for  learning  to  articulate  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  she  was  able  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly the  following  sounds  :  ^*,  a,  d,  e,  t,  5,  c  soft  like  8  and 
hard  like  k;  (j  hard  ;  b,  I,  «,  m,  t,  p,  s,  w,  k,f  and  d.  Hani 
consonants  were  and  indeed  still  are  very  difficult  for  her  to 
pronounce  when  occurring  in  connection  with  one  another  in 
the  same  word ;  she  will  often  suppress  the  one  and  change  the 
other,  and  sometimes  she  will  replace  both  by  an  analogous 
sound  with  soft  expiration.  The  confusion  between  I  and  r 
was  very  noticeable  in  her  speech  at  first.  She  would  repeatedly 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other.     The  great  difficulty  in  the 
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pronunciation  of  the  r  made  it  one  of  the  last  elements  to  be 
mastered.  The  ch,  ah  and  soft  g  also  gave  her  much  trouble, 
and  she  does  not  yet  enunciate  them  clearly. 

She  was  not  content  to  be  drilled  in  single  sounds  or  mean- 
ingless combinations  of  letters.  She  was  impatient  to  pro- 
nounce words  and  form  sentences.  The  length  of  the  word  or 
the  difficulty  of  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  never  seemed  to 
discourage  her.  When  she  had  been  talking  for  less  than  a 
week,  she  met  her  friend,  Mr.  Bodocanachi,  and  immediately 
began  to  struggle  with  the  pronunciation  of  his  name ;  nor 
would  she  give  it  up  until  she  was  able  to  articulate  the  word 
distinctly.  Her  interest  never  diminished  for  a  moment ;  and, 
in  her  eagerness  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  on 
all  sides,  she  taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost,  learning  in  eleven 
lessons  all  of  the  separate  elements  of  speech. 

This  task,  I  think,  has  never  before  been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time.  During  these  few  weeks  she  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  mental  excitement,  which  finally  affected  her  health 
seriously.  In  less  than  a  month  she  was  able  to  converse 
intelligibly  in  oral  language.  The  child's  own  ecstasy  .  of 
delight  when  she  was  first  able  to  utter  her  thoughts  and  her 
joys  in  living  f^nd  distinct  speech,  was  shared  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  achievement  of  this  last  and  most  remarkable  of 
her  undertakings.  Her  success  was  more  complete  and  inspir- 
ing than  even  those  had  dreamed  or  expected  who  knew  best 
her  marvellous  intelligence  and  great  mental  capacity. 

She  prefers  to  speak»rather  than  to  spell  with  her  fingers,  and 
is  very  much  pleased  when  told  by  strangers  that  they  under- 
stand her  readily.  She  is  now  learning  to  read  by  touching 
our  lips  what  we  say  to  her,  and  is  almost  as  quick  at  catching 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  as  we  utter  them,  as  she  is 
at  forming  them  for  herself.  She  can  even  read  in  this  way 
words  in  foreign  languages  with  which  she  is  not  acquainted. 
She  understands  the  necessity  of  close  observation,  and  care- 
fully notes  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting  from  articulation. 
Every  day  she  makes  fresh  progress  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
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Helen's  attainments   are  so  extraordinary  that, 
judged  by  common  standards,  they  appear  incredi- 
ble, and  some  of  them  have  been  characterized  as 
myths.      Intelligent    people,   and    especially    the 
teachers  of  the  deaf-mutes,  are  disposed  to   ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  what  is  said  or  written  about 
them,  and  to  consider  these   statements  as    ficti- 
tious.     Dr.  Job   H.   Williams,   principal    of    the 
institution  for  the  deaf-mutes  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  one  of  the  doubters.     He   honestly  believed 
that  the  reports  concerning  Helen's   progress   in 
language  were  "  grossly  exaggerated,''   and    that 
her  attempt   at  learning  to  talk   was  "the    most 
absurd  thing  in  the  world; "  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  very  desirous   of  ascertaining  the    exact 
facts  in   her    case   by   careful   investigation.     At 
length  his  wishes  were   gratified.      He  had   two 
long  personal  interviews  with   her,  during  which 
he  conversed  freely  with  her  by  means  of  his  own 
fingers  and  by  listening  to  her  vocal  utterances, 
and  the  result  of  these  friendly  meetings  proved 
as  disastrous  to  his  skepticism  as  was  the  outcome 
of  the  encounter  at  Sedan  to  Napoleon's  forces. 
He  came,  saw,  heard,  and  became  a  captive  under 
the  sway  of  Helen's  genius. 

»♦  Venlt,  vldlt,  audivit,  vlctus  est." 

On  his  return  to  Hartford  Dr.  Williams  gave  a 
full  account  of  his  observations  in  the  following 
article,  which  was  published  in  the  Courant  of 
that  city,  Feb.  20,  1891:  — 
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It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  call  on  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf  and  blind  girl  who  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  philanthropic  and  scientific  people  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  Much  has  been  written  of  this  marvellous  child,  — 
much  that,  judged  by  all  ordinary  standards  of  attainment  of 
deaf-mutes,  or  even  by  the  attainments  of  the  occasional  bril- 
liant exceptions,  seemed  almost  incredible.  I  must  confess 
that  before  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  I  could  not  believe  that  the  reports  concerning  her 
progress  in  language  were  not  grossly  exaggerated ;  but  after 
seeing  her  and  talking  to  her  myself  through  the  manual 
alphabet,  I  was  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything  regarding 
her  progress  in  that  direction.  I  never  knew  of  a  child  deaf  at 
so  early  an  age  as  was  Helen  (sight  and  hearing  were  both  lost 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  through  disease)  who  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  It 
was  simply  phenomenal. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  was  yet  to  come.  Soon  we  heard 
that  Helen  was  trying  to  learn  to  talk.  That  seemed  the  most 
absurd  thing  in  the  world.  To  think  of  teaching  speech  to  a 
child  totally  deaf  and  blind  was  preposterous ;  yet  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  thing  has  been  done.  The  age  of  miracles  is 
not  yet  past. 

Last  Monday  morning  I  sat  down  beside  her  and  carried  on 
a  running  conversation  concerning  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  during  all  that  time  her  part  of 
the  conversation,  which  was  animated  and  sprightly,  and  full 
of  fun,  was  conducted  entirely  by  speech,  and  speech  so  dis- 
tinct that  I  failed  to  understand  very  little  of  what  she  said. 
She  seemed  never  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  an  idea, 
nor  even  to  hesitate  in  giving  it  orally.  It  was  an  intelligible 
speech  in  a  pleasant  voice,  and  it  was  wonderful.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  Helen  informed  me  that  she  could 
play  on  the  piano,  and  when  I  asked  her  to  play  she  sat  down 
and  played  an  air  of  a  little  song  with  her  right  hand,  playing 
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the  same  part  with  her  left  hand  an  octave  below.  It  would 
hardly  pass  for  first-class  music,  the  time  not  being  very 
accurate,  but  it  was  music.  Then  at  my  request  she  sang  for 
me  a  line  of  the  song  she  had  just  played,  and  the  singing 
was  more  accurate  in  time,  though  less  so  in  tune,  than  the 
playing. 

Her  memory  is  as  remarkable  as  her  grasp  of  language  and 
her  power  of  speech,  and  probably  is  the  chief  source  of  her 
success  in  both  these.  She  grasps  an  idea  almost  before  it  is 
given,  and  once  hers  it  seems  ineradicably  fixed  in  her  memory. 
A  few  days  ago  a  book  of  poems  printed  in  raised  letters  was 
presented  to  her.  She  opened  it  and  read  the  first  poem  over 
twice,  reading  it  aloud  as  she  passed  her  fingers  over  the  lines. 
Then  the  book  was  laid  away  and  not  referred  to  again  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  found  that  she  could  repeat  the  whole 
poem  of  seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  without  missing  a 
word. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  a  brilliant  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  under  great  difficulties.  Helen  Keller  is  a 
prodigy.  There  is  no  one,  nor  ever  was  any  one,  to  compare 
with  her. 

This  communication  speaks  for  itself.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Helen's  achievements  candidly,  and 
commends  them  in  the  highest  and  most  apprecia- 
tive terms. 

Study  of  French. 

•*  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manifold  Unguist." 

Shakespeare. 

Helen  is  a  born  linguist.  She  has  a  natural 
taste  for  foreign  languages,  and  is  as  fond  of  them 
as  she  is  of  her  mother  tongue.  She  delights  in 
studying  them,  and  possesses  a  most  extraordinary 
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faculty  for  acquiring  them.  This  ability  became 
manifest  three  years  ago. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  1888, 
that  Helen  was  for  the  first  time  informed  of  the 
numerous  forms  and  variations  which  exist  in 
human  speech,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
this  revelation.  She  showed  great  eagerness  to 
learn  more  about  them,  and  began  immediately 
to  make  constant  inquiries  and  to  gain  as  much 
knowledge  of  them  as  she  could.  These  efforts 
continued  irregularly  for  several  months,  and 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  very  large  number 
of  Latin,  French,  Greek  and  German  words  and 
familiar  phrases.  But  she  had  no  systematic 
instruction  in  any  of  these  languages  until  the 
following  year. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1889,  she  asked 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  girls'  department  to  teach 
her  French.  Miss  Marrett,  to  whom  the  request 
was  made,  responded  heartily  to  the  child's  wishes, 
and  began  at  once  to  give  her  lessons  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way.  Helen  entered  upon  this  new 
field  of  learning  with  her  usual  zest  and  energy, 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  her  industry,  stimu- 
lated by  a  fervent  zeal  for  knowledge,  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties.  The  names  of  things  and  of 
their  qualities,  the  declensions  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the  intricacies 
of  grammatical  gender,  and  the  idiomatic  uses  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  had  no  terrors  for 
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her.  On  the  contrary,  they  afforded  to  the  unre- 
mitting activity  of  her  mental  faculties  wide  scope 
for  exercise.  In  about  three  months  she  was  in 
possession  not  only  of  the  keys  to  the  treasure- 
house  of  her  new  venture,  but  of  a  great  quantity 
of  materials  and  of  the  art  of  handling  them  skil- 
fally  and  of  putting  them  to  proper  service  in  the 
construction  of  sentences.  On  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  I  received  in  Athens  her  first  com- 
position in  French,  which  I  am  assured  was 
written  without  any  assistance  on  the  part  of  her 
instructress,  and  which  is  copied  here  verbatim  et 
literatim:  — 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  le  1  Feviier,  1890. 
BoNJOUK,  HON  cuER  Ami  :  —  J'ai  recu  votre  lettre  charmante. 
Vous  etes  bon,  et  je  vous  aime  beaucoup.  Comment  vous 
portez-vous  ?  J'espere  que  vous  vous  portez  mieux.  Je  parle 
Franeais  et  Anglais  a  present.  Les  petites  fiUes  sont  tres- 
bonnes,  et  ma  chere  petite  soeur  est  belle.  Je  me  promene 
tous  les  jours  pendant  une  heure.  Aimiez-vous  Tetude  lorsque 
vous  etiez  jeune?  J'aime  ^  lire.  Ma  mere  a  beaucoup  de 
belles  fleurs  ehez  nous.  J'  aime  mieux  les  roses  et  violettes. 
Ma  mere  m'a  ecrit  que  les  rosiers  sont  pleins  de  boutons.  Les 
oiseaux  chantent  doueement  comme  dans  le  mois  de  Mai. 
Je  ne  pent  pas  parle  Franeais  ou  Tecrire  avec  beaucoup  de 
faeilite.  Quelques  enfants  ont  ete  tres-malades  avec  le  diph- 
theria au  gorge.  Lily  Edson  est  mourut.  Je  suis  tres-fachee 
de  pauvre  Lily.  Ma  mere,  mon  pere  et  ma  jolie  souer 
viendront  a  Boston  le  Juin  next.  Serez-vous  heureux  de  les 
voir?  Je  serai  bien  aise  d'aller  avec  vous  a  Tecole  de  les 
petits  enfants.  Vous  serez  bien  aise  a  savoir  que  je  peux  dire 
correctement  tous  les  heure  de  le  jour  maintenant.  J'espere 
que  j'aurai  une  belle  montre  bientot.     J'ai  neuf  ans,  ma  soeur 
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n'a  que  trois  anslet  demi.  Voulez-vous  m'apporter  des  livres 
Francais  de  France  ?  Je  veux  que  j'etais  a  Athens  avec  vous 
pour  jouir  tous  les  belles  choses.  Ma  chere  institutriee  a  ete 
tres-malade,  mais  elle  est  beaucoup  mienx  maintenant.  Je 
pense  a  vous  toujours,  et  j'aime  vous.  J'aime  m'amie,  Made- 
moiselle Kehayia  aussi.  II  fait  beau  temp  au  jourd'  hui,  mais  il 
fait  bien  froid-  Voulez-vous  aller  a  Paris  avec  moi  quelquefois, 
je  veux  voir  de  belles  choses.  M'excuser  les  fautes,  s*il  vous 
plait. 

Pensez  a  moi  et  aimiez-moi  toujours.  Au  revoir,.mon  cher 
ami.     Ecris  a  moi  bientot.  De  Helene  A.  Keller. 

No  one  can  imagine  how  delighted  and  sur- 
prised I  was  at  the  sight  of  this  epistle.  Long 
ago  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of 
Helen's  achievements;  but,  with  all  my  faith  in 
the  vastness  of  her  abilities,  I  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  she  would  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing in  three  months  what  no  child  in  America 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  would  be  expected 
to  do  in  less  than  a  year.  The  thing  seems 
incredible;  yet  the  proof  before  us  is  so  clear  and 
convincing  that  it  does  not  leave  room  for  the 
slightest  doubt. 

The  French  composition  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter:  — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  :  — You  wiU  laugh  when  you  open 
your  little  friend's  letter,  and  see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has 
made  in  French  ;  but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
can  write  even  a  short  letter  in  French.  It  makes  me  very 
happy  to  please  you  and  my  dear  teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  little  niece  Amelia.     I  am  sure  we  should  love  each  other. 
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I  hope  you  will  bring  sorae  of  Virginia  Evai^helidea's  poems 
home  witl)  you,  and  translate  them  for  me. 

Teacher  and  I  have  just  returned  from  our  walk.  It  is  a 
beautiful  day.  We  met  a  sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing 
on  the  pier  with  a  wee  brother.  She  gave  me  a  kiss  and  then 
ran  away,  because  she  was  a  shy  little  girl. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a  pretty 
dream  which  I  had  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little 
child  ?  Teacher  says  it  was  a  day-dream,  and  she  thinks  yon 
would  be^  delighted  to  hear  it.  One  pleasant  morning,  in  the 
beautiful  springtime,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  on  the  soft  grass 
under  my  dear  mother's  window,  looking  very  earnestly  at  the 
rose-bushes  which  were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was  quite 
early,  the  sun  had  not  been  up  very  long ;  the  birds  were  just 
beginning  to  sing  joyously.  The  flowers  were  still  asleep. 
They  would  not  awake  until  the  sun  had  smiled  lovingly  upon 
tliem.  I  was  a  very  happy  little  child,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
large  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  golden  ringlets  you  can 
imagine.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  gently  in  my  face,  as  if 
to  welcome  me  and  be  my  merry  playmate,  and  the  sun  looked 
at  me  with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped  my  chubby 
hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  that  the  rose-bushes  were  covered 
with  lovely  buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and  others 
were  delicate  pink,  and  they  were  peeping  out  from  between 
the  green  leaves  like  beautiful  fairies.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  lovely  before,  for  I  was  very  young,  and  I  could  not 
remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the  summer  before. 
My  little  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I  danced  aronnd 
the  rose-bushes  to  show  my  delight.  After  a  while  I  went  very 
near  to  a  beautiful  white  rose-bush,  which  was  completely 
covered  with  buds  and  sparkling  with  dewdrops ;  I  bent  down 
one  of  the  branches  with  a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it  .softly  many  times.  Just  then  I  felt  two  loving  arms 
steal  gently  around  me,  and  loving  lips  kissing  my  eyelids,  my 
cheeks  and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was  raining 
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kisses,  and  at  la«t  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant, 
and  found  it  was  my  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over  me, 
trying  to  kiss  me  awake.  Do  you  like  my  day-dream?  If  you 
do,  perhaps  i  will  dream  again  for  you  some  time. 

Teacher  and  all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.  I  shall 
be  so  glad  when  you  come  home,  for  I  greatly  miss  you.  Please 
give  my  love  to  your  good  Greek  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  come  to  AtheAs  some  day.  Lovingly,  your  little  friend 
and  playmate,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

This  letter  is  filled  with  exquisite  imagery;  it 
is  replete  with  vivid  pictorial  metaphor,  and  is 
charged  with  pathos  and  poetic  thought.  It  is 
the  perfect  fruit  of  Helen's  ripening  mind,  with 
all  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the  imfolding  flower 
upon  it.  Queen  Olga  of  Greece,  having  been 
informed  of  its  contents  by  an  Athenian  lady, 
expressed  a  desire  to  read  it,  and  during  its 
perusal  she  was  so  deeply  touched  that  tears 
flowed  unceasingly  from  her  eyes.  These  glis- 
tening drops,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  depth 
of  her  heart,  were  more  precious  than  all  the  solid 
gems  which  could  be  crowded  on  her  diadem. 
Like  diamonds  of  the  first  water  they  shine  most 
brilliantly  on  the  crown  of  philanthropy,  which 
she  has  won  by  her  broad  and  warm  sympathy 
with  all  classes  of  sufierers  and  by  many  deeds  of 
benevolence,  and  which  she  wears  with  proverbial 
modesty.  Kind  thoughts  and  humane  feelings 
are  better  than  coronets,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
unselfish  and   unostentatious  charity  are  grander 
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and  more  permanent  than  those  of  royalty;  for 
neither  social  discontent  and  popular  fury,  nor 
political  conspiracies  and  military  disloyalty  and 
treason,  can  abrogate  and  annul  them. 

At  my  urgent  request  Miss  Marrett  has  kindly 
consented  to  write  a  full  account  of  the  methods 
which  she  employed  in  teaching'  Helen,  and  of 
the  great  earnestness  which  the  child  displayed 
in  studying  a  new  language.     Here  is  her  story. 

"  Will  you  teach  me  French? "  These  were  the  words  which 
Helen's  fingers  rapidly  spelled  to  me  one  day,  as  we  sat  at  the 
dinner-table,  while  her  sweet  face  reflected  all  the  eager  longing 
which  had  suggested  the  question,  and  which  made  but  one 
answer  possible. 

The  morning  hours  were  full  of  work  for  both  of  us ;  but 
Helen  most  gladly  sacrificed  a  part  of  her  afternoon  freedom, 
for  the  sake  of  this  new  language-study;  and  five  o'clock 
always  found  her  ready  for  the  French  lessons.  Friends,  books 
or  playthings  were  quickly  abandoned  by  this  faithful  little 
student,  as  soon  as  my  presence  warned  her  of  the  hour. 

Sometimes  she  would  quietly  sit  and  wait  for  me.  She  made 
a  beautiful  picture,  leaning  forward  in  her  rocking-chair,  with 
her  face  turned  toward  the  door,  listening  for  my  footsteps. 
She  often  enjoyed  a  walk  in  the  afternoon ;  but  she  was  very 
careful  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  ensure  prompt- 
ness at  the  FrencU  lesson.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  had  taken 
a  longer  walk  than  usual,  and  was  thereby  belated,  she  showed 
much  anxiety,  and  urged  her  companions  to  run  a  part  of  the 
way  home,  that  she  might  not  "  be  very  late  to  French."  The 
thought  that  I  would  be  waiting  for  her  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  speed.  She  never  absented  herself  from  the 
entire  study  hour  without  previous  expressions  of  sincere 
regret. 
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Our  first  lesson  comprised  some  of  the  sentences  oftenest 
used  in  every-day  conversation.  Each  sentence,  preceded  by  its 
English  equivalent,  was  slowly  spelled  to  Helen,  who,  after 
once  repeating  it  with  her  fingers,  was  ready  to  learn  another. 
Many  short  sentences  thus  became  familiar  to  her  within  the 
hour. 

Her  first  perplexity  was  caused  by  the  varying  forms  of  the 
definite  and  indefinite  articles ;  yet,  when  her  questions  regard- 
ing them  had  been  answered,  and  she  understood  that  memory 
must  be  the  chief  aid  in  the  correct  use  of  these  words,  she 
fitted  them  to  the  various  nouns  in  her  vocabulary,  with  an 
earnestness  which  was  a  certain  prophecy  of  future  accuracy ; 
and  in  all  her  later  work  a  mistake  in  their  use  was  rarely 
made.  Accuracy  is  indeed  one  of  Helen's  prominent  character- 
istics. I  noticed  it  especially  in  her  writing.  She  liked  to  sit 
down  with  her  Braille  tablet  and  stiletto,  and  translate  sen- 
tences from  English  into  French.  If  she  was  at  all  doubtful  of 
the  spelling  of  any  word,  or  the  construction  of  any  sentence, 
she  indicated  the  doubt  to  me,  by  making  with  her  fingers  the 
letters  of  the  word  pr  sentence  before  she  trusted  them  to  the 
paper.  She  was  much  troubled  by  a  mistake  of  any  kind,  and, 
if  she  discovered  one,  she  was  never  willing  to  continue  writ- 
ing until  it  had  been  satisfactorily  corrected.  Idioms  did  not 
puzzle  her.  She  seemed  to  apprehend  intuitively  that  every 
language  has  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  and  she 
also  readily  accepted  the  many  different  verb  forms  which  the 
French  lessons  brought  to  her  notice.  It  was  seldom  that  she 
was  confused,  either  in  conversation  or  composition,  by  any 
verb  structure  which  had  been  previously  indicated  in  her 
French  exercises. 

Helen  soon  advanced  to  a  point  where  I  was  sure  of  her 
enjoyment  of  a  simple  French  story.  The  first  one  which  she 
read  was  Un  Enfant  Perdu  dans  la  Neige^  taken  from  Paul 
Bercy's  little  book,  Le  Second  Livre  des  Enfants,  1  wrote  the 
story  in  Braille ;  and  Helen,  being  familiar  with  most  of  the 
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words,  translated  it  very  rapidly.  Soon  afterwards  she  sur- 
prised me  by  telling  it  in  French.  She  had  remembered  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  successive  sentences  with 
wonderful  correctness. 

From  this  time  forth  stories  were  often  selected  as  the  sub- 
ject of  our  lessons,  in  response  to  her  eager  requests.  These 
stories  I  usually  read  to  Helen,  pausing  after  each  sentence  or 
group  of  sentences  for  the  interpretation  which  her  fingers  were 
so  ready  to  give.  Frequently  she  correctly  translated  new 
words,  from  their  close  association  with  some  which  were 
already  well  known.  When  I  had  finished  reading  a  story, 
Helen  enjoyed  writing  it  in  Braille,  the  order  of  the  previous 
exercise  being  now  reversed,  my  fingers  furnishing  the  English 
words  which  Helen's  stiletto  rapidly  translated  into  their  origi- 
nal French  forms.  Her  face  all  the  while  afforded  a  most  beau- 
tiful revelation  of  the  pleasure  which  she  derived  from  this 
kind  of  work. 

The  children  whom  Helen  met  in  these  stories  were  very  real 
to  her,  and  she  kept  them  in  loving  remembrance.  She  was 
much  pleased  whenever  a  prompt  appearance  at  the  breakfast 
table  caused  her  to  be  likened  to  la  petite  Louise^  a  favorite 
story  with  her. 

She  was  always  amused  when  she  found  French  words  spelled 
like  English  ones,  and  having  the  same  meaning.  She  would 
laugh,  and  say  in  her  brightest  way,  "  It  is  just  like  our  word  ! " 
She  was  quick  to  notice  when  there  was  a  similarity  between 
French  words  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  our  language. 

Certain  French  words  were  especially  pleasing  to  her.  As  new 
ones  were  presented  to  her  mind,  there  were  always  some  which 
she  designated  as  pretty  words.  They  were  almost  invariably 
those  which  combined  letters  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
musical  sound. 

The  power  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words  has  been 
frequently  illustrated  in  her  English  conversation  and  com- 
position.    She  often  sliowed  her  originality  by  changing  given 
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sentences,  so  as  to  express  different  or  additional  ideas,  or  by 
forming  some  wholly  from  her  own  mind.  The  word  campagne 
had  occurred  several  times  in  her  lessons,  but  she  had  not  learned 
the  word  for  country  in  its  broadest  sense.  Upon  Washington's 
birthday  she  formed  this  sentence :  "  George  Washington  etait 
lepere  de  notre  campagne."  She  wrote  French  letters  to  several 
friends,  using  words  gained  from  the  lessons  in  order  to  express 
her  own  thoughts ;  and  she  was  quite  adroit  in  composing 
sentences  within  the  compass  of  her  vocabulary.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  the  idioms  and  the  construction  of  the  French  language 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  reach  perfection 
in  this  independent  work.  When  her  mistakes  were  made 
known  to  her,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  her  face,  as  she  con- 
trasted them  with  the  correct  forms  of  expression.  She  quickly 
recognized  the  essential  points  of  difference,  and  laughingly 
said,  "  I  have  been  writing  very  funny  French ! " 

The  desire  which  Helen  showed  for  talking  in  French  with 
some  of  her  distant  friends,  suggested  to  me  the  thought  of 
including  a  few  letters  in  the  translation  exercises.  These 
were  selected  from  \'ftrious  sources,  and  were  received  by  Helen 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  following  is  one  of  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  in  March,  1890,  from  an  English  dictation. 
This  letter  was  one  day  found  among  other  papers  pertaining 
to  last  year's  work,  and  given  to  Helen,  who  translated  it  with 
astonishing  ease,  hesitating  with  only  a  few  of  the  words,  each 
one  of  which  she  recalled  with  a  little  thought ;  yet  she  had  not 
seen  the  letter  for  eight  months. 

Melbose,  ie  27  Uars^  J1890, 

Ma  Chere  Elise  :  —  Dana  quelques  jours  faurai  une  semaine 
de  vacances,  II  m'est  ires  difficile  de  rester  enfermee  dans  une 
salle  d' etude  ^  quand  toute  est  si  belle  dehors!  A  present  le  temps 
est  magnijique,  Deja  les  cerisiers  sont  enfleurs^  et  les  collines 
sont  d'un  vert  tendre  et  frais.  On  entend  les  oiseaux  chanter 
parmi  les  arbres  en  fleurs  ainsi  que  le  bourdonnemsnt  des  insectes 
et  le  murmure  des  ruisseaux;  on  sent  la  douce  haleine  du  vent 
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impregnee  du  parfura  des  premieres  Jleurs,  Oh!  que  je  serai 
heurense  quand  je  pourrai  etre  libre  comme  les  oiseaux  de  Vair, 
et  coun'r  tout  le  jour  dans  les pres  et  lea  hois!  Votdez-vous  venir 
passer  les  vacances  aoec  wiot,  chere  Elisef  Je  suis  sure  qu'  une 
seviaine  a  la  campagne  vous  ferait  du  bien.  Ma  mere  voius 
envoie  ses  amities^  et  vous  prie  de  venir. 

Ecrivez-moi  quel  jour  et  a  quelle  heure  vous  viendreZy  et  nous 
irons  vous  attendre  a  la  gare,  Je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon 
cceur.  Votre  amie  devouee^  R.    H.    K. 

Helen  has  not  yet  been  taught  the  use  of  French  accents, 
and  therefore  they  are  omitted  from  the  above  letter.  Her 
lessons  with  me  preceded  her  first  knowledge  of  the  vowel 
elements  gained  from  her  work  in  articulation,  and  I  did  not 
attempt,  at  the  beginning  of  her  study  of  the  French  language, 
to  introduce  the  accent  marks,  the  meaning  of  which,  at  thai 
time,  would  have  been  very  obscure  to  her. 

Helen  was  much  distressed  by  a  failure  to  remember  any- 
thing whicli  she  had  ever  known,  and  it  was  seldom  that  she 
suffered  this  pain.  It  became  evident,  during  our  second 
lesson,  that  she  would  not  need  reviews.  The  sentences  of  the 
first  lesson  comprised  so  many  new  w^ords,  that  I  thought  it 
best  to  have  them  repeated  before  more  were  learned.  When 
I  asked  questions  to  suggest  the  sentences  of  the  previous 
lesson,  Helen  said,  in  an  emphatic,  surprised  way :  "  I  know 
them  !  Please  teach  me  something  new  !  "  I  was,  however, 
assured  of  her  knowledge  by  a  perfect  recitation,  and  a  review 
was  never  again  requested. 

Her  interest  in  French  was  constant.  There  was  no  decrease 
of  enthusiasm  after  the  novelty  of  the  first  study  hours  had 
passed  away,  but  she  ever  showed  the  spirit  of  a  true  scholar. 

Paris  was  often  before  her  mind,  as  the  place  to  which  the 
French  lessons  were  surely  leading  her;  and  she  would  fre- 
quently give  imaginary  dialogues  between  herself  and  little 
French  children.  She  liked  to  think  of  these  dear  friends  of 
the  future. 
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I  shall  always  be  grateful  foi^  the  question  which,  with  its 
answer,  brought  me  for  a  few  weeks  so  near  to  Helen's  wonder- 
ful mind  and  heart,  and  revealed  to  me  all  the  most  precious 
characteristics  of  her  rich  nature. 


iowc  of  Nature. 

'*  She  lives  upon  the  living  light 
Of  nature  and  of  beauty." 

BaxUy, 

Helen  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  true  and 
consistent  lover  of  nature.  She  enjoys  worship- 
ping in  its  temples  with  Galen  and  Aristotle, 
Pliny  and  Buffon,  Humboldt  and  Agassiz,  Emer- 
son and  Thoreau,  and  joining  them  in  their  gratu- 
latory  hymns  of  praise.  Her  fondness  for  it  is 
something  more  than  fancy;  it  is  a  passion  that 
gives  to  her  young  life  a  charming  ardor  and  a 
delicate  refinement.  The  glorious  splendor  and 
uniform  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
ample  theatre  of  our  planet  with  its  stately  beauty 
and  constant  order,  although  invisible  to  her 
sightless  eyes,  are  ever  present  to  her  mind;  they 
rouse  her  imagination  and  kindle  the  liveliest  of 
her  feelings. 

Helen's  frequent  allusions  to  springtime  and  to 
the  budding  trees  and  growing  blades  of  grass 
show  her  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  the 
seasons,  and  her  quick  sense  of  the  refreshment  and 
renovation  aflforded  by  nature  to  heart  and  soul. 
At  her  timid  but  familiar  knock  the  doors  of  the 
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vast  storehouses  of  the  system  of  our  mother  earth 
are  opened  wide,  and  she  finds  therein  never-failing 
sources  of  contemplation  and  amusement.  Sun- 
shine, balmy  air,  birds,  beasts,  verdant  woods,  the 
fragrant  sweetness  of  plants,  the  pleasant  fertility 
of  the  earth  and  all  the  tremendous  varieties  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  a  greater 
significance  and  a  deeper  meaning  for  her  than  for 
ordinary  mortals.  For  her  there  are  tales  in 
leaves,  romances  in  living  creatures,  stories  in 
breezes  and  pictures  in  waves. 

Never  was  a  child  more  devoted  to  the  adoration 
of  nature,  more  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  or  more  responsive  to  the  stir  of  universal 
life,  than  Helen  is.  Witness  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  — 

Dear  Dk.  Holmes:  —  Your  beautiful  words  about  spring 
have  been  making  nuisic  in  ray  heart,  these  bright  April  days. 
I  love  every  word  of  '*  Spring"  and  ''Spring  Has  Come."  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  poems  have  taught  me 
to  enjoy  and  love  the  beautiful  springtime,  even  though  I  can- 
not see  the  fair,  frail  blossoms  which  proclaim  its  approach,  or 
hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home-coming  birds.  But  when 
I  read  "  Spring  Has  Come,'*  lo  I  I  am  not  blind  any  longer,  for 
I  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear  with  your  ears.  Sweet  Mother 
Nature  can  have  no  secrets  from  me  when  my  poet  is  near.  I 
have  cliosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of  violets  in 
the  corner  to  tell  you  of  my  grateful  love.  I  want  you  to  see 
baby  Tom,  the  little  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  has 
just  come  to  our  pretty  garden.  He  is  poor  and  helpless  and 
lonely   now,    but    before   another   April   education    will   have 
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brought  light  and  gladness  into  Tommy's  life.  If  you  do  come, 
you  will  want  to  ask  the  kind  people  of  Boston  to  help  brighten 
Tommy's  whole  life.      Your  loving  friend,     Helen  Keller. 

This  letter  shows  conclusively  that  nature  is  to 
Helen  a  grand  spiritual  symbol,  moving  her  to 
meditative  rapture.  The  outward  spectacle  is  not 
accurately  portrayed  in  her  mind;  but  it  is  through 
the  emotions  enkindled  in  her  breast  that  she 
perceives  the  external  world.  In  the  words  of 
Wordsworth,  she  feels  — 

"  A  presence  that  disturhs  her  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  Is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  — 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  Impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Dr.  Holmes  published  the  first  of  Helenas  letters 
to  him  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  May,  1890,  and 
from  the  remarks  with  which  he  accompanied  it 
the  following  extract  is  taken :  — 

A  child  fuller  of  life  and  happiness  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
It  seems  as  if  her  soul  were  flooded  with  light  and  filled  with 
music  that  had  found  entrance  to  it  through  avenues  closed  to 
other  mortals.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  she  has  learned  to 
deal  with  abstract  ideas,  and  so  far  to  supplement  the  blanks 
left  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  that  one  would  hardly 
think  of  her  as  wanting  in  any  human  faculty.  .  .  .  Surely  for 
this  loving  and  lovely  child  does 

*'the  celestial  light 
Shine  inward." 
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Sense  of  Beauty. 

*•  Better  be  bom  with  taste  to  little  rent, 
Than  the  dull  moDarch  of  a  continent/' 

Armttrong. 

Helen  aspires  to  full  communion  with  all  that 
is  highest  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  a  rare  artistic  temperament.  She 
loves  poetiy,  and  finds  it  everywhere,  because 
she.  has  an  abundance  of  it  within  herself.  Her 
mind  is  so  fine,  her  emotions  so  strong,  and  her 
fancy  so  potent,  that  she  is  deeply  impressed 
with  all  things  that  are  good  and  lovely,  fair  and 
charming,  chaste  and  exquisite.  She  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  beauty,  and  whenever  she  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  an  electric  spark  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  flashes  upon  her  soul,  and  her 
whole  nature  is  astir  with  life  and  aglow  with 
delight.  Like  Wordsworth,  she  sees  with  the 
inward  eye  and  projects  visions  and  pictures 
from  her  brain  outward.  Her  inner  sight  is  as 
illimitable  as  that  of  Keats,  who,  in  order  to 
depict  the  efffect  which  looking  at  Chapman's 
Homer  had  upon. his  mind,  could  write, — 

**  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  Into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortcz,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
liooked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.*' 
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On  a  pleasant  day  in  March,  Helen,  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher  and  myself,  visited  the 
studio  of  a  young  and  promising  artist,  Mr. 
Albert  H.  Munsell,  who  favored  her  with  a  cor- 
dial reception  and  with  a  clear  description  of  his 
own  works  and  of  those  of  others.  On  her  return 
to  the  institution  she  made  the  following  memo- 
randum of  her  impressions :  — 

March  12,  1891. — Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  spring  day. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  scent  of  growing  grasses  in 
the  soft,  warm  air.  The  ground  beneath  our  feet  was  all 
aquiver  with  the  stir  of  new  life.  My  heart  sang  for  very  joy. 
I  thought  of  my  own  dear  home.  I  knew  that  in  that  sunny 
land  spring  had  come  in  all  its  splendor.  "  All  its  birds  and  all 
its  blossoms,  all  its  flowers  and  all  its  grasses."  Teacher  and 
I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  morning.  In  sheltered  places  we 
found  tender  blades  of  grass  struggling  through  the  moist  earth. 
Welcome  !  cried  we ;  welcome,  brave  little  heralds  of  springtime  ! 
Soon  the  bluebird  and  the  robin  will  be  your  merry  play-fellows* 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Anagnos,  teacher  and  I  visited  Mr. 
Munseirs  studio.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  about  the  beautiful 
pictures  he  has  painted.  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  an  artist ! 
Mr.  Munsell  loves  the  sea  in  all  its  moods, — when  it  is  bright 
and  frolicsome,  when  it  is  sad  and  troubled,  and  when  it  is 
angry  and  beats  against  the  rocks  in  all  its  fierce  rage. 
I  liked  the  picture  of  a  dear  old  lady  with  a  snowy  cap, 
and  a  gentle  hand  covering  her  eyes,  very  much  indeed.  The 
wedding  ring  upon  her  finger  was  worn  till  it  looked  like  a 
thread  of  gold.  She  was  weary,  and  she  sat  there  thinking  of 
her  absent  boys  and  hoping  that  they  were  safe.  The  picture 
of  the  sea  in  September  was  also  beautiful.  The  artist  called 
the  paintings  his  children.     It  is  a  pretty  fancy,  I  think. 

Helen  Keller, 
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Some  of  Helen's  compositions  are  not  mere 
records  of  events,  but  sprightly  narratives  inter- 
woven with  reflections  on  various  topics,  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  much  older  writer.  She  is 
easily  lifted  from  the  world  of  facts  and  incidents 
into  the  realm  of  fancies  and  ideas.  Her  words 
and  thoughts  crowd  so  fast  upon  each  other,  that 
one  may  truly  say  that  her  forte  is  profusion  and 
her  foible  prodigality.  Her  good  things  lie  about 
in  all  directions  so  temptingly,  like  the  diamonds 
in  Sinbad's  valley,  that  her  visitor,  in  his  hurry  to 
fill  his  pockets  and  retire  on  the  proceeds  to 
Balsora,  is  apt  to  forget  the  larger  aspects  of  that 
earth  and  sky  which  encompass  her.  But  it  is  a 
teeming  earth  and  a  bracing  sky. 

Mr.  Munsell  was  so  channed  with  Helen  and  her 
lively  and  winning  ways  that  he  decided  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  her.  He  had  several  interviews  with 
her,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  traits  of  her 
character.  He  has  already  advanced  far  enough 
in  shaping  and  coloring  his  design  to  show  that  he 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  that  his  pict- 
ure promises  to  be  an  excellent  likeness  and  a  fine 
piece  of  artistic  work. 

Study   of  3Iusic. 

"  L'oreille  est  Ic  chemin  du  ca'ur." 

Voltaire, 

"The  ear  is  the  road  to  the  heart,"  saith  the 
famous,  philosopher  and  great  thinker  of  France, 


i 
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and  no  one  disputes  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment. Students  and  scientific  men  agree  about  it, 
and  acknowledge  its  truth  with  perfect  unanimity. 
They  all  admit  that  of  the  five  organs  of  sense 
hearing  forms  the  broadest  and  most  direct  avenue 
to  the  human  feelings  and  sentiments.  It  is  the 
sole  vehicle  which  transmits  to  the  brain  both  the 
sounds  and  the  results  of  their  combination  and 
sweet  accord.  It  is  through  it  alone  that  one  can 
obtain  an  idea  of  melody,  and  understand  the 
modulations  which  depend  upon  the  succession  of 
acute  and  grave  tones. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  arises 
whether  persons  who  are  totally  deaf  can  have 
any  conception  of  rhythm  and  musical  harmony, 
or  any  intelligence  of  the  rate  of  movement, — 
that  is  to  say,  time. 

It  is  natural  to  surmise  that  the  ruin  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  ear  necessarily  involves  the 
entire  extinction  and  obliteration  of  all  such 
effects  and  properties  as  are  cognate  to  its  nature 
and  peculiar  to  its  functions.  Yet  Helen's  case 
does  not  bear  out  this  supposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  shows  that  the  chasm  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sense  of  hearing  may  be 
crossed  by  means  of  the  chain  of  sensibility. 
True,  this  medium  is  at  its  fullest  development 
very  imperfect  and  inadequate  as  a  substitute; 
nevertheless,  it  serves  a  high  purpose. 

Music   has  a  powerful   and  inspiring  influence 
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upon  Helen.  The  impressions  of  its  strains, 
which  she  receives  through  the  vibrations  of  the 
floor  when  -any  one  plays  on  the  pianoforte,  the 
organ  or  the  brass  instruments,  act  with  a  magic 
force  upon  her  brain.  She  seeks  them  with  great 
delight,  and  they  enliven  her  and  transport  her 
into  a  state  of  enchantment.  So  sensitive  i5^  her 
fine  organism  to  the  ettects  of  music! 

Last   winter   she   was   present    at   one   of    the 
concerts   given    in   our    hall   by  Mr.   George   J. 
Parker.      At    the    end   of    the    performance    she 
greeted  the  distinguished  vocalist  most  cordially, 
and  requested   him  to  sing  for  her.     He  readily 
consented  to   gratify  her  wishes,  and  proceeded 
to   do   so   as  soon   as  the  audience  had   left    the 
room.     Helen  stood  close  by  him;  and  while  with 
one  of  her  hands  she  followed  the  movements  of 
his  lips  and  with  the  other  those  of  liis  throat, 
she   placed   her  face  against  his  chest   to  watch 
its  vibrations.     The  picture  which  the  dear  child 
presented  in  her  eager  effort  to  catch  the  tones 
and  variations  of  his  song  was  the  most  touching 
and  pathetic  I  have  ever  seen.     She  looked  as  if 
she  were  hanging  on  his  mouth,  striving  to  get 
hold  of  the  strings  of  the  modulations  of  his  voice 
and  draw  it   out.      At  last   she  seemed  to  have 
grasped   the  essence   of   the   melody,   and   when 
Mr.  Parker  had  finished  singing  she  said,  ^'  I  can 
vibrate^   too,"   and   actually   repeated   one  of  the 
notes  accurately. 


J 
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Long  before  this  occurrence,  however,  I  had 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  teach  Helen  the  elements  of  music. 
"Wishing  to  obtain  all  the  light  that  could  be  had 
from  her  study  of  this  art,  I  arranged  with  one 
of  our  teachers,  Miss  M.  E.  Riley,  to  give  her 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte,  and  charged  her  not  to 
deviate  in  the  case  of  this  deaf  child  from  any  of 
the  rules  and  methods  which  she  pursues  in  the 
instruction  of  her  hearing  pupils.  Miss  Riley's 
work  with  her  little  scholar  began  on  the  ISih 
of  March,  1891,  and  continued  for  nearly  two 
months  and  a  half.  The  child  entered  upon  her 
new  undertaking  with  her  wonted  zest  and  with 
perfect  confidence  of  success.  Her  progress  in 
this  unexplored  and  most  difficult  field  for  a 
person  bereft  of  the  sense  of  hearing  was  amaz- 
ingly rapid,  and  it  was  faithfully  recorded  by 
her  teacher  in  the  following  notes :  — 

March  18,1891.  —  Helen  took  her  first  piano  lesson .  During 
the  half  hour  she  learned  to  tell  the  location  of  the  white  keys 
and  to  find  them  correctly.  She  also  learned  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  hands,  which  she  acquired  with  facility. 

March  19.  —  Reviewed  the  preceding  lesson,  and  practised 
raising  the  fingers  from  the  knuckle  joint.  I  explained  whole 
notes,  and  she  played  them  while  I  beat  time  upon  her  shoulder. 
In  teaching  rhythm  I  allow  her  first  to  beat  it  upon  a  desk  and 
then  play  it  upon  the  piano. 

March  20. — Experimented  with  the  metronome,  which  may 
be  of  assistance  in  teaching  rhythm,  for,  by  touching  the  pendu- 
lum lightly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  she  can  feel  its  vibra- 
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tioDs.     I  explained  halves   and  quarters,  and  she  played  an 
exercise  in  whole  notes. 

^Iarcu  21.  —  Continued  practice  in  rhythm  with  the  aid  of 
the  metronome. 

March  23. — Study  of  rhythm  continued.  Helen  seemed 
less  quick  in  grasping  the  ideas  presented,  but  redeemed  herself 
on  March  24,  when  she  did  excellent  work.  Tested  her  by 
playing  and  counting  unevenly.  She  laughed,  and  said,  '^  Not 
quite  right.'*     That  she  can  make  this  distinction  is  encouraging. 

March  25.  —  Explained  the  bar,  or  measure.  Helen  learned 
an  exercise  in  quarter  notes. 

March  26,  27,  28  and  30.     Continuation  of  the  same  work. 

March  31.  —  She  learned  an  exercise  for  both  hands,  in 
different  keys. 

April  6.  —  Began  teaching  Helen  the  Braille  musical  nota- 
tion, which  she  comprehends  readily. 

April  8.  —  Helen  learned  an  exercise  introducing  eighths. 

April  16.  — She  finished  a  little  piece. 

April  18.  —  A  lesson  upon  three-four  time,  during  which 
she  asked,  "  Do  we  have  two- four  measure,  — two  quarters?" 
which  proves  that  she  has  given  some  thought  to  the  subject. 

April  21.  —  Helen  learned  another  exercise  in  eighth  notes. 
She  said,  ^^  I  have  practised  a  great  deal  and  struggled  hard 
with  my  difficulties." 

May  4.  — Several  lessons  have  been  spent  upon  a  little  piece 
called  "The  Echo,"  which  she  finished  reading  today.  As  a 
rule,  Helen  remembers  her  lessons  very  well,  but  occasionally 
she  is  obliged  to  re-read  her  music. 

May  12.  —  For  a  week  we  have  been  practising  *'  The  Echo." 
Helen  has  had  difficulty  in  remembering  it,  but  this  afternoon 
she  played  it  correctly.  I  read  to  her  a  few  measures  of 
''  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  which  introduces  double  notes  and 
changes  of  lingering. 

May  14.  — Tried  the  experiment  of  having  Helen  play  ''  The 
Echo"  with  expression,  believing  that  the  manner  in  which  she 
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presses  the  keys  and  the  stronger  vibrations  will  tell  her  when 
she  is  playing  louder. 

June  1 .  —  My  belief  proved  to  be  correct. 

Taking  into  account  the  short  time  which  Helen  has  devoted 
to  music,  and  its  frequent  Interruptions,  her  progress  has  been 
excellent.     She  has  indeed  struggled  nobly  with  her  difficulties. 

Helen  has  also  learned  a  great  deal  of  dynamics 
and  the  relation  of  muscular  force  to  loud  and  soft 
effects.  It  is  obvious  that  her  artistic  sense  is  not 
an  exotic  plant;  it  is  inherent  in  her  nature.  It 
springs  from  those  finer  emotions  which  make  the 
organization  of  the  soul,  and  it  affects  the  whole 
of  her  being.  Her  gracefulness  of  bearing,  no  less 
than  her  faculty  of  appreciation  of  the  accord  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fed  from  within,  and  not  cultivated 
from  without.  It  is  the  instinctive  expression  of 
certain  orderly  and  unconscious  habits  of  feeling, 
foremost  among  which  is  sensitiveness  to  rhythm 
and  response  to  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Tremont  Temple  Helen  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  and  played  the  little  piece  "  Echo," 
which  is  mentioned  in  Miss  Riley's  notes.  Her 
appearance  on  the  platform  in  the  capacity  of  a 
student  of  music  was  a  perfect  astonishment  to  all. 

'*  Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  over-aw'd  " 

the  audience,  while  her  performance  was  heartily 
applauded  for  the  absolute  correctness  which  char- 
acterized it  from  beginning  to  end.     Far  be  it  from 
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my  intention  to  give  the  impression  that  Helen'-? 
pla3ring  was  anything  more  than  elementary ;  yet 
it  was  much  more  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time  by  any  other  blind  child  of  her  age. 
Moreover,  the  scene  was  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  was  singularly  charming  to  see  her  sitting  at  the 
pianoforte  and  moving  her  beautiful  fingers  over 
the  keyboard  with  entire  freedom  and  accuracy, 
and  with  striking  confidence. 

*'  Orpheus'  self  might  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  Howers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice." 

Ocular  Proof  of  HderCs  Progress. 

**  Let  proof  speak/' 

Shakespeare, 

Helen's  march  from  the  depths  of  seclusion  and 
ignorance  to  the  lofty  regions  of  mental  freedom 
and  knowledge  was  a  series  of  momentous  tri- 
umphs, which  dazzled  the  senses  and  captivated 
the  imagination  of  all  beholders.  Her  progress  in 
the  fields  of  learning  is  without  parallel,  and  most 
of  her  attainments,  judged  by  the  common  stand- 
ard, seem  incredible.  Hence,  in  order  to  prove 
their  reality  and  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  their 
magnitude,  we  can  offer  no  better  and  more  con- 
vincing evidence  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
her  own  writings.     The  specimens  of  these,  which 
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have  been  selected,  represent  two  different  periods 
in  the  course  of  her  education,  —  the  earliest  period 
and  a  recent  one. 

Here  is  afaC'Simile  of  Helen's  first  composition, 
addressed  to  her  cousin  Anna,  which  was  written 
three  months  and  fifteen  days  after  she  began  to 
receive  instruction  from  Miss  Sullivan. 


^£\r      oKtS^ 


This  little  note  was  scribbled  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1887,  and  therefore  it  antedates  by  thirty- 
six  days  the  first  letter,  which  Helen  wrote  to  her 
mother  from  Huntsville,  where  she  was  visiting 
relatives,  on  the  2!id  of  July  of  the  same  year. 
Let  us  compare  with  this  crude  specimen  of  com- 
position the  following  letter,  which  she  wrote  to 
one  of  New  England's  sweetest  singers,  John  G. 
Whittier,   on  his   eighty-third  birthday,  and   we 
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shall  have  an  indisputable  proof  of  what  she 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  three  years  and  six 
months :  — 

WfcafL  kI-tlJ  fotl, 

JL^st  tko-u-o  kr  ^ur flick coTfit 
iTv-fco  -mil  Tn.  LTLcl  *urn.  tTi  Jorurvkt 
rn.  1 5  TTL  o  ti*n,  i-n.  o '  art  if  i  r  "nvo.*!  t 
-TTut   a  la  J  ro   rniTtk  JcoiLlcf 

SOIL  kmr'm.ucn.-TioTi./L  lil'Kt 
Imd  rfuLtTrJs   la-v-i  thtlji 
S-ur  1 1 1  ko  t  ir  a-n. d  ktS  Iriftlk-- 
ocLTi    JktS   i-irETLlTTa   xhlit  ajuf 
QO  i-no  ro    t-a^tftrcLL-n.    rkti|t 
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-m.-u.stc,  Jkokt  tkt  SnirifV 
-axiTtot  J  TrvtiStTLti  t\uot  U-vfl 
•^LrtlL   Irt   k.t)t.t  to  ca^tK*i( 
SoTixt  0  1  l:K.fc    iTirtir-mtlffhj 

V-u  kht  7Wttt^t-^^a.t.    cflt  h^iA 
JTiraS  ^rtjiTj  ioJifiTi  TirktTL  a 
io-u.Tid  tkat  rrife   S"um  ka^ 
nitJdt^n  k.vi   int^aiTiq   FaLt 
lrtlLtTT.d  1^-u.Ll  LLoiLds.lr-iit- 
clT  rtji-uraftds    dtKoiLolxlr 
•Tjrk-u    Ki    JlcI    it,a-TLd  mtTi 
JiircLS   kn.kjtTi.  Jkt    5 -u.-n  Kfitwi 
Iko-t-uoTL  liKl  U  S%t  4rWt 


y 
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-urottlo  co-v  tftid -urtilu 
Irl  aAtti  l-u-l  •urn.i.rt    Stvo-ut 
KTuA   &o   kt    Ittki   iriLcK   clLl 
oFkii    Irftio  kt-rt  tS5^  aTxd 

Ut  tkt  UUit  Cfi-ust-a-U 

•  ofv-TTL  t'TL   -tkt   SKTi.  l/ir kf-n. 
ekl^  iL|Lt  ^tadni,  fKfe-ij-iirill 
soltlnj  to-LL  a-n.J  tt-n  dt  JlLti 
Covtfi    t-irt}i-u    olrj  tckJlitTi 
•tkt   SnL-n.  -urtll  fLkntOL^   L"n. 
-L  kii   fLaota-ncf   aTT-ff- 
IL  Ikt  mrofLLd  nirttk  LiiU 
d  I  Jiir£|Ll   iirtrk  "HO-u.  romii 
Jnu-oiLLd  t]t-v"e -uonjL  €itfk^• 


a 

n 
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■tjta|t.  TjOTi.  Ka-TTt  Lt-vt  J. 

-vtjv^   L  OTi  a    to  Trtt.flotS 
it    5tt"rn.    lo-rtQ    ro   -uoii.? 
Jmro"Ticlt|i    n-OTi/    ■m.flL"nii 
-utoLivS     tkElbtXiral   Irt    l^ 
fett^-rLtc-u    Ja-rn.    aiftaia 
J  t  Q.'aTio  t   tk  LTL  k   o-lrani-lr 
So  -TTt-iLck  tl-rn.t,     uKtCUv- 
fccf  ikt    LfcU£(t    -urkLcL 

'S'tt.in.-rrt  L|t  ^a'Ti  d   J  t-k  am.  K 

.^         •        H        L  'J  I 

LTu  0    iTx    IJosbo-n,   "n.  o-itr  Q.t 

tkt    J-n.Stttii,l:L||-rL   lQ(Lbke 
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co*m.'*m  tTt  ct  d  ^TTuii  stiLditS 
■utt,   Ire  CaTLSt  TTt-ii  Jto.fifc.sl' 

tJeuclitji  iSiirtll  aTi^5Hr!l5 
•^ou    Jh.fc    n.tt|tk-u  ikh.t<S^' 

rtt|it'  J  c'(LT\    Ka.)tdl'~u 
-liTo-t  t  fop.   trt  I    r-u*Tv     po 
\rl  Q  t-n.  I     J.  kokt    -uoii-lt 
Lh.}itS  c^TTiaS    Juaii    tatiIi 

Ir  t  Q-v^ffi^    rLtLh.k-u    dtt.  £ 
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iirlll  Irt    1-u.LL   of  Ir/iioKtntSS 
a.'n.d    joTi    'oft    Tio TL    a-TvJ 

This  letter  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Helen's  hrain.  It  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  exuberant  fancy  as  well  as  the  naturalness 
of  the  little  author,  and  shows  that  her  early 
promise  of  abundant  fruition  has  developed  into 
a  wonderful  inflorescence  of  achievement.  Its 
sentences  are  perfect  and  its  phrases  pure  and 
sweet.     To  borrow  the  words  of  John  Adanls,  — 

*'  What  joyoas  breathings  of  a  glowing  soul 
Live  in  each  page,  and  animate  the  whole." 

Miss  Svllivan^s  Account. 

At  my  suggestion  Miss  Sullivan  prepared  a  full 
account  of  Helen's  mental  development  and  of 
her  marvellous  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  during  the  past  three  years.  Her 
narrative  is  a  statement  of  facts  pure  and  simple; 
yet  it  reads  more  like  a  romance  than  a  record 
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of  actual  occurrences.  Here  is  the  tale  of  the 
achievements  of  the  little  pupil,  as  related  by  her 
tutor. 

During  the  past  three  years  Helen  has  continued  to 
make   rapid   progress   in   the  acquisition  of  knowledge - 
Indeed,  the   following  account  may  seem  incredible   to 
those  who  have  not  seen  her  fre(iuently,  but  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  her  development   from 
day  to  day  will  admit  that  my  statements  are  not  exag- 
gerated.    Knowing  that  the  value  of  this  sketch  depends 
upon  its  exactness,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  to  making  such  selections  from  Helen's  own 
letters  and  comi)ositions  as  will  enable  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  her  progress  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of 
her  achievements.     I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  the 
details  of  her  education  more  fully  than  I  have  done  in 
previous  reports,  for  I  have  simply  employed  principles 
of  instruction  already  well  known ;  and  all  who  have  read 
Doctor  Howe's  reports  in  regard  to  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgftian  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  mental  phenomena 
shown  in  the  development  of  a  mind  debarred  from  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  sight  and  sound. 

Helen  has  spent  the  gi^eatest  part  of  the  past  three 
years  in  South  Boston  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  where 
she  has  enjoyed  exceptional  social  and  educational  advan- 
tages. She  has  numerous  and  loving  friends,  not  only 
in  the  school  but  throughout  the  city,  whose  delight  it 
is  to  give  her  pleasure.  She  is  so  widely  known,  and  the 
interest  in  her  is  so  general,  that  wherever  she  goes  she 
is  the  happy  recipient  of  the  kindest  attentions ;  and  the 
task  of  instructing  her  is  greatly  facilitated  when  she  learns 
about  things  and  people  by  actual  contact  with  them.    Her 
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power  of  observation  is  thereby  cultivated,  and  every 
fiiculty  of  her  mind  is  strengthened. 

She  is  as  eager  and  as  enthusiastic  in  her  pursuit  of 
knowledge  now  as  she  was  three  years  ago.  She  has  one 
advantage  over  ordinary  children,  that  nothing  from  with- 
out distracts  her  attention  from  her  studies ;  so  that  each 
new  thought  makes  upon  her  mind  a  distinct  impression 
which  is  rarely  forgotten. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  indicates  Helen's  breadth  ot 
information,  as  well  as  her  affectionate  qualities. 

TusovMBiA,  Ala.,  Oct.  9, 1890. 

My  Dear  LrrrLE  Friends  :  —  You  must  not  think  I  have 
forgotten  you,  for  I  have  thought  about  you  very  often  this 
summer,  and  I  want  to  see  you  very  much  indeed.  I  think  I 
shall  come  to  Boston  after  Christmas.  I  was  disappointed  not 
to  come  before,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  stay  with  my  parents  and 
my  little  sister.     They  are  lonely  when  I  leave  them. 

I  wish  all  of  you  could  be  here  this  lovely  autumn  day.  The 
roses  are  blooming  in  all  their  beauty.  I  fancy  they  are  saying 
a  sweet  good-bye,  for  soon  Jack  Frost  will  come,  and  then  they 
must  depart.  The  mother-plants  are  busy  putting  their  little 
ones  away  in  their  warm  cradles,  to  sleep  till  the  springtime 
comes  to  awaken  them.  I  am  going  to  send  you  some  magnolia 
seeds,  and  the  pods  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  so  that  you  can 
study  about  them.  Perhaps  they  will  grow,  if  you  plant  them 
in  a  warm  place.  The  seeds  are  of  a  bright-red  color  when  they 
first  ripen.  I  shall  also  send  you  a  cotton-pod  and  a  fig-leaf. 
I  think  you  never  saw  a  fig-tree  growing ;  but  Miss  Bennett 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  A  leaf  shaped  like  a  fig-leaf  is  called 
palmate,  because  it  looks  like  the  hand.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin,  and  signifies  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  cotton  is 
opening  very  slowly  this  year,  and  much  of  it  is  spoiled  because 
it  has  rained  continuously  for  more  than  a  week,  and  a  great 
deal  of  rain  is  not  good  for  cotton.     Oh,  how  delighted  I  was 
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when  the  son  broke  throagh  the  dense  clouds,  and  I  oonld  feel 

its  brightness  once  more  ! 

I  wish  I  could  bring  my  great  dog  and  my  gentle  donkey  to 
Boston  with  me.  You  would  like  Lioness,  she  is  such  a  good, 
faithful  dog.  I  think  Neddy  wonld  make  you  laugh,  he  is  such 
a  funny,  round  little  fellow ;  and  I  am  sure  Edith  would  love 
to  ride  him.  Little  sister  often  rides  Neddy  by  herself. 
Whenever  he  hears  the  dinner-bell  ring  he  goes  to  the  kitchen 
for  some  corncobs.  I  suppose  he  thinks  we  have  com  for  dinner 
every  day.  Sometimes  I  feed  the  turkeys,  and  they  are  so  tame 
that  they  will  come  close  enough  for  me  to  touch  them. 

We  spent  the  summer  on  a  beautiful  mountain  near  here, 
where  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool.  We  call  the  place  Fern 
Quarry,  because  there  are  so  many  pretty  ferns  there ;  and  I 
named  the  place  where  our  house  stands  Mount  Pleasant. 
Neddy  used  to  caiTy  me  through  the  woods  and  up  the  steep, 
rocky  paths  very  carefully ;  but  when  he  got  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Tuscumbia,  he  would  start  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could 
trot. 

Mildred  and  our  little  cousin,  Louise  Adams,  were  very 
happy  together.  They  used  to  pick  wild-flowers,  catch  butter- 
flies, and  play  in  some  nice  clean  sand,  until  it  was  time  for 
them  to  visit  slumberland.  Louise  is  a  lovely  little  girl,  with 
golden  lovelocks,  dark-blue  eyes,  and  soft  rosy  cheeks.  They 
make  us  think  of  two  angels  who  had  strayed  away  from  their 
home  in  the  sky.  Every  day  we  went  to  the  springs,  and 
drank  the  cool  water  that  gushed  out  from  the  rocks,  and  in 
September  we  gathered  large  bouquets  of  ladies'-slipper  and 
goldenrod,  that  grew  on  the  hill  near  the  spring.  One  day 
my  dear  brother  Simpson  found  a  little  baby-bird,  which  had 
fallen  out  of  its  nest  while  the  mother-bird  was  away.  We 
played  with  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Simpson  put  it  back 
into  the  nest. 

My  vacation  is  over  now,  and  I  have  my  lessons  every  day. 
I  study  arithmetic,  geography,  botany  and   zoology.     I  have 
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jast  learned  about  the  wonderful  little  slime-animals,  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  learn  about  sponges  or  polyps,  —  I  am  not 
sure  which.  In  history  I  am  studying  about  the  brave  Britons. 
How  courageously  they  fought  for  their  little  island  home  !  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and  hear  what  you 
are  doing  in  school ;  and  please  tell  me  about  the  new  scholars. 
I  received  Miss  Marrett's  and  Miss  Bennett's  letters,  and  I 
thank  them  for  writing  to  me.  I  was  so  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  Hopkins'  dear  little  bird,  Dick,  was  dead.  In  the 
springtime  I  will  try  to  get  her  a  young  mocking-bird.  Were 
you  all  delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Anagnos  home  ?  I  know  he 
must  have  been  glad  to  see  you  all  again. 

With  much  love,  from  your  little  playmate, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

While  Helen's  isolated  condition  brings  with  it  this 
advantage,  it  involves  also  a  corresponding  drawback,  — 
the  danger  of  unduly  severe  mental  application.  Her 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  she  is  in  a  state  of  feverish 
unrest  while  conscious  that  there  is  something  that  she 
docs  not  comprehend.  I  have  never  known  her  to  be 
willing  to  leave  a  lesson  when  she  felt  that  there  was 
anything  in  it  which  she  did  not  understand.  If  I  sug- 
gest her  leaving  a  problem  in  arithmetic  until  the  next 
day,  she  invariably  answers,  "I  think  it  will  make  my 
mind  stronger  to  do  it  now." 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  disxjussing  the  tariff. 
Helen  wanted  me  to  tell  her  about  it.  I  said,  *'No. 
You  cannot  understand  it  yet."  She  was  quiet  for  a 
moment,  and  then  asked,  with  not  a  little  spirit,  "  How 
do  you  know  that  I  cannot  understand?  I  have  a  good 
mind !  You  must  remember,  dear  teacher,  that  Greek 
parents  were   very  particular  with   their   children,    and 
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they  used  to  let  them  listen  to  wise  words,  and  I  think 
they  understood  some  of  them."  I  have  found  it  l>est 
not  to  tell  her  that  she  cannot  understand,  because  c^he 
is  almost  certain  to  become  excited  over  this  suorjres- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  I  tried  to  show  her  how  to  build  a  tower 
with  her  blocks.     As  the  design  was  somewhat  compli- 
cated, the  slightest  jar  made  the  structure  fall.     After  a 
time  I  became  discouraged,  and  told  her  I  was  afraid  she 
could  not  make  it  stand,  but  that  I  would  build  it  for 
her ;  but  she  did  not  approve  of  this  plan.     She    was* 
determined  to  build  the  tower  herself;  and  for  nearly 
three  hours  she  worked  away,  patiently  gathering  up  the 
blocks   whenever  they  fell,  and   beginning  over  again, 
until  at  last  her  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success. 
The  tower  stood  complete  in  every  jmrt ;  but  how  gladly 
would  I  have  spared  her  the  nervous  strain  it  had  cost ! 
Had  she  not  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  con- 
stitution, continuous  mental  excitement  and  concentration 
of  attention,  such  as  I  have  just  described,  would  have  long 
since  undermined  her  health.     Fortunately,  she  is  very 
strong  and  active.    She  loves  outdoor  exercise,  and  enjoys 
a  romp  as  well  as  any  little  girl  I  know.     She  is  unusu- 
ally  large   for   her   age,  —  eleven  years.     She   is  well 
developed  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and  until  the 
summer  of  1890  her  general  health  was  excellent.     Her 
excessively  nervous  temperament  had  not  apparenth^  exer- 
cised an  injurious   effect  upon  her   corporal   condition. 
Physicians   invariably  expressed   surprise  when   assured 
that  she  slept  soundly  and  had  a  good  appetite. 

A  letter  to  her  brother  gives  expression  to  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  school  routine. 
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South  Boston,  Mabb.,  Dec.  3,  1889. 

My  Dear  Brother  :  —  I  was  made  very  happy  by  your  nice 
letter.  You  are  a  dear,  good  brother,  to  write  me  such  a  nice 
long  letter,  and  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  ever  tell.  I  am 
having  a  beautiful  time  in  Boston.  It  is  a  very  large  and  lovely 
city,  and  the  people  here  are  very  kind  to  your  little  sister.  I 
go  to  school  every  day,  and  learn  ever  so  many  things.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  what  I  do  all  day.  At 
eight  o'clock  I  study  arithmetic.  When  I  come  home  I  will 
give  you  some  very  difficult  examples  to  do.  At  nine  I  have 
gymnastics  ;  and  at  ten,  geography.  After  that  I  have  lessons 
in  form ;  and  at  twelve,  zoology.  I  am  making  a  watch-case 
for  mother ;  but  it  is  a  secret,  so  please  do  not  tell  her.  I  have 
my  lessons  in  the  library.  It  is  a  pleasant  place.  There  are 
books,  stuffed  animals  and  bright  birds, — only  they  are  not 
alive,  —  skeletons,  models,  and  cases  filled  with  beautiful  shells 
and  minerals.  I  wish  you  could  see  all  the  interesting  things. 
Sunday  I  went  to  church  on  board  a  great  war-ship.  I  saw 
four  hundred  and  sixty  sailors,  many  huge  cannon,  long  swords 
and  pistols.  The  men  wore  uniforms  and  funny  caps.  Wednes- 
day the  Earl  of  Meath  came  to  see  me ;  and  Saturday  the 
Countess  came,  but  I  did  not  see  her.  The  Earl  told  me  many 
things  about  his  brave  son,  who  serves  the  good  Queen  of 
England. 

Now  I  must  close.  Write  to  me  again  soon,  and  please  give 
my  love  to  your  friends  at  college. 

With  much  love  and  many  kisses,  from  your  little  sister, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1890,  soon  after  her  return 
to  her  southern  home,  we  noticed  that  she  became  each 
day  more  nervous  and  excitable.  She  lost  her  ai)i)etite, 
and  was  restless  at  night.  At  first  we  thought  these 
symptoms  might  arise  from  the  sudden  change  of  climate 
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at  such  a  warm  season  of  the  year ;  but  I  now  }>eliev6 
that  her  strenfrth  had  l)een  overtaxed  in  learning  to  sjjeak. 
She  had  In^en  ambitious  to  surprise  her  parents  and  other 
home  friends,  and  the  efforts  which  she  made  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  of  articulation  were  often  painftil  to  i^tness. 
If  she  is  especially  interested  in  anj-thing,  she  does  not 
forjret  it  aft^r  the  lesson  is  over,  but  continues  to  think 
about   it   even  when   otherwise  occupied.     There    is   no 
relaxation  from  mental  effort  except  when  she  is  asleep ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  absorbs   knowledge 
tempts   Helen's  instructors  to  allow  her  to  exceed   her 
strength,  although  they  are  not  at  the  moment  conscious 
that  she  is  so  doing. 

I  realized  this  clearly  when  the  strain  was  removed 
which  she  had  undergone  in  learning  to  speak.  Abso- 
lute rest  became  an  imi)erative  necessity.  We  decided 
to  take  her  to  a  quiet  mountain  region,  where  she  gradu- 
ally grew  stronger,  and  liy  the  middle  of  September  her 
health  had  so  much  improved  that  she  returned  home  and 
was  allowed  to  resume  some  of  her  studies. 

Until  October,  1881),  I  had  not  deemed  it  best  to  con- 
fine Helen  to  any  regular  and  systematic  course  of  study. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  her  intellectual  life  she  iivas 
like  a  child  in  a  strange  country,  where  everji:hing  w^as 
new  and  perplexing ;  and;  until  she  gained  a  knowledge 
of  language, — a  mysterious  and  difficult  undertaking  for 
the  little  deaf  and  blind  child,  —  it  was  not  possible  to 
give  her  a  definite  course  of  instruction. 

Moreover,  Helen's  inquisitiveness  was  so  great  during 
these  years,  that  it  would  have  interfered  with  her  prog- 
ress in  the  acquisition  of  language,  if  a  consideration  of 
the  (questions  which  were  constantly  occurring  to  her  had 
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been  deferred  until  the  completion  of  a  lesson.  In  all 
probability  she  would  hare  forgotten  the  question,  and  a 
good  opportunity  to  explain  something  of  real  interest 
to  her  would  have  been  lost.  Therefore  it  has  always 
seemed  best  to  me  to  teach  anything  whenever  my  pupil 
needed  to  know  it,  whether  it  had  any  bearing  on  the 
projected  lesson  or  not ;  her  inquiries  have  often  led  us 
far  away  from  the  subject  under  immediate  consideration. 

There  was  another  reason  for  deferring  the  commence- 
ment of  regular  instruction.  For  more  than  two  years 
Helen's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement. 
From  the  moment  when  it  flashed  upon  her  consciousness, 
like  a  revelation,  that  all  objects  have  names,  she  became 
like  one  inspired,  and  I  instinctively  felt  that  she  would 
accomplish  more  if  allowed  to  follow  her  own  natural 
impulses. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  shows  how  her  mind  grasps  every 
new  suggestion. 

South  Boston,  Jan.  10»  1890. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hale:  —  The  beautiful  shells  have  come, 
and  I  thank  you  for  them.  I  shall  keep  them  always,  and  it 
will  make  me  very  happy  to  think  you  found  them  on  that  far- 
away island,  from  which  Columbus  sailed  to  discover  our  dear 
country.  When  I  am  eleven  years  old  it  will  have  been  four 
hundred  years  since  he  started  with  the  three  small  ships  to 
cross  the  great  strange  ocean.  He  was  very  brave.  The  little 
girls  were  delighted  to  see  the  lovely  shells.  I  told  them  all  I 
knew  about  them.  Are  you  very  glad  that  you  could  make  so 
many  people  happy  ?  I  am  !  I  should  be  very  happy  to  come 
and  teach  you  the  Braille  some  time,  if  you  have  time  to  learn 
it,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  busy.  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  little  box  of  violets  from  Lady  Meath.  The  flowers  were 
wilted,  but  the   kind  thought  which  made  Lady  Meath  send 
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them  was  as  sweet  and  as  fresh  as  newly  pulled  violets.  With 
loving  greetings  to  the  little  cousins  and  Mrs.  Hale,  and  a  sweet 
kiss  for  yourself, 

From  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Another  letter,  written  at  an  early  date,  will  afford 
Honie  idea  of  the  wav  in  which  knowledore  came  to  her. 

TuscuMBiA,  Ala.,  Dec.  11,  18SS. 

My  Dear  MrvS.  Hopkins  :  —  I  have  just  fed  my  dear  little 
white  pigeon.  My  brother  Simpson  gave  it  to  me  last  Sunday. 
I  named  it  Annie,  for  my  teacher.  My  puppy  has  had  his 
supper  and  gone  to  bed.  My  rabbits  are  sleeping,  too ;  and 
very  soon  I  shall  go  to  bed.  Teacher  is  writing  letters  to  her 
friends.  Mother  and  father  and  their  friends  have  gone  to  see 
a  huge  furnace.  The  furnace  is  to  make  iron.  The  iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  ground  ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  furnace  and  melted,  and  all  the  du-t  taken  out, 
and  just  the  pure  iron  left.  Then  it  is  all  ready  to  be  manu- 
factured into  engines,  stoves,  kettles  and  many  other  things. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  ground,  too.  Many  years  ago,  before 
people  came  to  live  on  the  earth,  great  trees  and  tall  grasses 
and  huge  ferns  and  all  the  beautiful  flowers  covered  the  earth. 
When  the  leaves  and  the  trees  fell,  the  water  and  the  soil 
covered  them ;  and  then  more  trees  grew  and  fell  also,  and 
were  buried  under  water  and  soil.  After  they  had  all  been 
pressed  together  for  many  thousands  of  years,  the  wood  grew 
very  hard,  like  rock,  and  then  it  was  already  for  people  to 
burn.  Can  you  see  leaves  and  ferns  and  bark  on  the  coal? 
Men  go  down  into  the  ground  and  dig  out  the  coal,  and  steam- 
cars  take  it  to  the  large  cities,  and  sell  it  to  people  to  bum,  to 
make  them  warm'and  happy  when  it  is  cold  out  of  doors. 

Are  you  very  lonely  and  sad  now  ?  I  hope  you  will  come  to 
see  me  soon,  and  stay  a  long  time. 

With  much  love,  from  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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Since  the  above-mentioned  date  (October,  1889)  Helen 
has  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study,  including  arithme- 
tic, geography,  zoology,  botany  and  reading.  This  course 
has  been  continued  throughout  the  intervening  time  with 
satisfactory  results. 

She  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic.  She  readily  explains  the  processes  of  multi- 
plication, addition,  subtraction  and  division,  and  seems 
to  understand  the  operations  perfectly.  She  has  nearly 
finished  Colburn's  mental  arithmetic,  her  last  work  being 
in  improper  fractions.  She  has  also  done  some  good 
work  in  written  arithmetic.  Her  natural  aptness  for 
perceiving  the  relation  of  numbers  is  so  acute,  and  her 
mind  works  so  rapidly,  that  it  often  happens  when  I  give 
her  an  example  that  she  will  give  me  the  coiTect  answer 
before  I  have  time  to  widte  out  the  question.  She  pays 
little  attention  to  the  language  used  in  stating  a  problem, 
and  seldom  stops  to  ask  the  meaning  of  unknown  words 
or  phrases  until  she  is  ready  to  explain  her  work.  Her 
self-reliance  is  developed  in  a  marked  degree.  She  pre- 
fers rather  to  rely  upon  her  own  powers  than  be  helped 
over  any  difficulties.  Once,  when  a  question  puzzled  her 
very  much,  I  suggested  that  we  take  a  walk  and  then 
perhaps  she  would  understand  it.  She  shook  her  head 
decidedly,  and  said:  "My  enemies  would  think  I  was 
running  away.  I  must  stay  and  conquer  them  now,"  and 
she  did. 

The  following  letter  will  show  how  her  mind,  even 
three  years  ago,  glanced  from  earth  to  sky:  — 

TuBCUMBiA,  Ala.,  Jan.  29,  1889. 

My  Dear  Miss  Bennett  :  —  I  am  delighted  to  write  to  you 

this  morning.     We  have  just  eaten  oar  breakfast.     Mildred  is 
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ranning  about  downstairs.  I  have  been  reading  in  my  book 
about  astronomers.  Astronomer  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
astra^  which  means  stars ;  and  astronomers  are  men  who  study 
the  stars,  and  tell  us  about  them.  When  we  are  sleeping 
quietly  in  our  beds,  they  are  watching  the  beautiful  sky 
through  the  telescope.  A  telescope  is  like  a  very  strong  eye. 
The  stars  are  so  far  away  that  people  cannot  tell  much  about 
them,  without  very  excellent  instruments.  Do  you  like  to  look 
out  of  your  window,  and  see  little  stars?  Teacher  says  she 
can  see  Venus  from  our  window,  and  it  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
star.     The  stars  are  called  the  earth's  brothers  and  sistere. 

There  are  a  great  many  instruments  besides  those  which 
the  astronomers  use.  A  knife  is  an  insti'ument  to  cut  with. 
I  think  the  bell  is  an  instrument,  too.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  bells. 

Some  bells  are  musical  and  others  are  unmusical.  Some  are 
very  tiny  and  some  are  very  large.  I  saw  a  very  large  bell  at 
Wellesley.  It  came  from  Japan.  Bells  are  used  for  many 
purposes.  They  tell  us  when  breakfast  is  ready,  when  to  go 
to  school,  when  it  is  time  for  church,  and  when  there  4s  a  fire. 
They  tell  people  when  to  go  to  work,  and  when  to  go  home  and 
rest.  The  engine-bell  tells  the  passengers  that  they  are  coming 
to  a  station,  and  it  tells  the  people  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Sometimes  very  terrible  accidents  happen,  and  many  people  are 
burned  and  drowned  and  injured.  The  other  day  I  broke  my 
doll's  head  off ;  but  that  was  not  a  dreadful  accident,  because 
dolls  do  not  live  and  feel,  like  people.  My  little  pigeons  are 
well,  and  so  is  my  little  bird.  I  would  like  to  have  some  clay. 
Teacher  says  it  is  time  for  me  to  study  now.  Good-bye. 
With  much  love,  and  many  kisses,     Helen  A.  Keller. 

Geography  is  her  favorite  study.  About  strange  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants  she  never  tires  of  learning,  and 
I  venture  to  assert  that  very  few  boys  or  girls,  even  in 
the  highest  grades  of  the  public  schools,  have  a  more 
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extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  than  has  Helen. 
In  this  study  she  is  greatly  assisted  by  her  vivid  imagina- 
tion, which  translates  words  into  images  and  sentences 
into  pictures.  She  has  received  letters  and  tokens  of 
affection  from  strangers  in  other  nations,  and  so  feels 
a  real  and  personal  interest  in  whatever  concerns  them. 
While  Mr.  Anagnos  was  travelling  in  Europe,  he  sent 
her  a  full  description  of  each  important  city  he  visited. 
She  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  these  letters  with 
great  eagerness,  and  it  would  have  delighted  the  writer 
to  see  the  pleasure  which  her  bright  face  expressed  during 
the  reading  of  these  communications. 

She  had  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  kings  and 
queens,  having  an  idea  that  queens  must  all  be  beautiful, 
and  that  kings  are  born  good  and  wise.  It  was  therefore 
a  very  painful  surprise  to  her  when  she  learned  of  the 
cruel  punishments  which  the  czar  allows  his  officers  to 
inflict  upon  some  of  his  subjects.  She  said  :  "I  think  the 
czar  cannot  know  that  his  officers  do  wrong.  We  must 
send  a  wise  messenger  to  tell  him  that  his  people  are 
unhappy." 

The  following  letter  will  illustrate  her  interest  in  pass- 
ing history,  as  well  as  her  delight  in  crowned  heads :  — 

TuBCuuBXAy  Ala.,  December  8. 

Mr  Dear  Mademoiselle  Riley  :  —  I  think  you  will  like  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Helen  A.  Keller.  I  would  like  to  run  into 
the  parlor,  and  have  a  good  game  of  tickle  with  yon.  Are  you 
very  lonely  ?  I  miss  all  of  my  friends  very  much.  I  have  been 
reading  about  kings  and  queens.  Teacher  says  I  am  a  beauti- 
ful princess.  The  Queen  of  Roumania  is  Elizabeth.  She  is  a 
lovely  queen.  Her  friends  call  her  the  Wild  Rosebud  of  Wied. 
She  was  bom  in  Wied,  a  pretty  place  on  the  Rhine  River.     She 
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was  taught  to  read  and  to  sew  and  to  cook,  when  she  was  a 
very  small  child.     She  had  a  poor  little  invalid  brother.     His 
name   was   William.     Elizal)eth  was   always  very   kind     and 
patient  with  her  little  brother.     The  queen,  their  mother,  had  a 
garden  made  for  the  prince  and  princess  to  work   in.     They 
sowed  grain  and  planted  corn,  milked  their  cows,  and  took  care 
of  their  hens.     When  Elizabeth  became  the  queen  of  Roumania 
the  people  were  glad,  and  they  call  her  the  Little  Mother,  — 
because  she  is  always  helping  them,  just  like  a  real  mother. 
Roumania  is  a  little  country,  with  high  mountains  all  around  it ; 
and  it  is  between  Turkey  and  Russia.     The  Roumanians  call 
their  country  a  word  that  means  my  darling.     The  queen  had 
one  little  daughter.     Iler  name  was  Maria,  but  she  died  when 
she  was  only  four  years  old.     The  poor  queen  was  very  sorrow- 
ful.    Wilhelmina,  the  Princess  of  Holland,  is  a  wee   Dutch 
maiden.     She  is  only  four  years  old,  but  some  day  she  will  be 
queen  of  Holland. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  tell  her  I  wish 
Dick  would  fly  to  Alabama  to  see  me.  I  will  catch  him  and 
put  him  In  a  cage.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  very  soon.  Now 
J  must  close. 

With  much  love,  from  your  affectionate  little  friend, 

Hblem  a.  Keller. 

On  the  general  subject  of  geography  let  Helen  also 
sjieak  for  herself  in  the  following  paper :  — 

An  Exercise  in  Geography. 
Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  coun- 
tries upon  it  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it;  and  ifc  tells  us 
about  plants,  animals  and  minerals,  which  we  have  never  seen, 
and  that  are  not  found  in  our  own  country.  The  name  comes 
from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  the  earth  and  to  describe,  I 
have  been  studying  mathematical  geography.  I  have  learned 
about  the  form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and  of  its  division 
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by  circles,  so  that  we  can  tell  the  position  of  places  on  it.  The 
earth  is  a  spheroid, — nearly  round,  like  a  sphere,  but  a  little 
flattened  on  two  opposite  sides ,  like  an  orange.  It  has  several 
names.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  globe^  a  planet^  or  our 
world. 

Mountains  and  valleys  do  not  change  the  form  of  the  earth 
sufficiently  for  us  to  notice  it,  because  the  earth  is  so  very  large 
that  the  mountains  are  not  high  enough  to  make  any  difference. 
The  earth  seems  flat  to  us  because  it  is  so  large,  and  we  can 
only  see  a  little  of  it.  When  I  put  grains  of  sand  on  a  clay 
ball,  they  do  not  affect  the  shape  of  the  ball. 

Some  people  know  the  earth  is  round,  because  they  have 
travelled  around  it  many  times  ;  and  when  astronomers  look  at 
the  moon  through  a  telescope,  they  see  a  picture  of  the  earth  on 
the  moon,  and  it  is  always  round. 

The  earth  has  two  motions,  a  daily  rotation  upon  its  axis, 
and  a  yearly  revolution  around  the  sun.  The  axis  is  not  real. 
It  is  only  an  imaginary  line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  between  the  flattened  sides.  When  I  put  a  wire  through 
an  orange,  so  that  it  connects  the  flattened  sides,  and  turn  the 
orange  around  on  the  wire,  the  wire  is  then  the  axis  of  the 
orange.  The  poles  are  the  ends  of  the  axis.  The  one  which 
points  to  the  North  Star  is  called  the  Nofth  Pole,  and  the 
opposite  end  is  called  the  South  Pole. 

The  earth  is  always  turning  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east. 
This  motion  is  called  its  rotation.  It  takes  the  earth  twenty- 
four  hours  to  make  a  complete  rotation.  It  is  the  rotation  that 
makes  night  and  day. 

The  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  east.  The  compass  is  an 
instrument  that  has  a  little  magnetic  needle,  that  always  points 
to  the  north.  The  four  principal  points  of  the  compass  are 
west,  east,  south  and  north.  The  points  between  are  north- 
west, north-east,  south-west  and  south-east. 

While  the  earth  is  rotating  upon  its  axis,  it  also  revolves 
around  the  sun.     The  path  which  the  earth  travels  is  nearly  a 
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circle,  and  is  called  the  earth's  orbit.  It  takes  the  earth  twelve 
months,  or  one  year,  to  make  its  revolution  around  the  sun, 
because  it  is  a  very  long  journey.  When  the  earth  has  made 
one  revolution,  it  does  not  stop,  but  continues  to  make  an 
annual  revolution,  year  after  year.  This  revolution  of  the 
earth  is  one  cause  for  the  change  of  seasons.  The  earth  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  move.  That  is  because  we  are  moving,  too, 
just  as  fast  as  the  earth ;  but  the  wise  men  say  that  if  we  could 
stand  on  the  moon,  and  look  at  the  earth  through  a  telescope, 
we  should  see  that  it  moved  very  swiftly. 

The  earth  may  have  a  great  many  circumferences,  —  just  as 
many  as  there  can  be  lines  drawn  around  it.  Its  largest  cir- 
cumference passes  around  the  earth  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  poles.  It  measures  25,000  miles.  The  lines  which  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  great  circumference  are  called  parallels, 
and  they  are  used  to  measure  latitude. 

The  earth's  diameter  is  a  straight  line,  passing  through  the 
centre,  between  two  opposite  points.  The  longest  diameter 
would  connect  two  points  in  the  great  circumference.  Such  a 
line  would  measure  8,000  miles.  The  shortest  diameter  would 
connect  the  poles,  and  such  a  line  measures  26  miles  shorter 
than  the  longest  Hue.  The  equator  divides  the  earth  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  hemispheres.  The  horizon  is  the  line  where  the 
sky  seems  to  touch  the  earth.  The  zenith  is  the  point  in  the 
sky  just  over  our  heads.  Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or 
south  from  the  equator.  All  countries  north  of  the  equator  are 
in  north  latitude,  and  those  south  of  it  are  in  south  latitude. '  All 
places  near  the  equator  are  in  no  latitude,  and  places  near  the 
poles  are  said  to  be  in  high  latitude. 

The  meridian  circles  are  imaginary  lines,  passing  around  the 
earth  from  north  to  south.  A  meridian  is  half  a  circle.  Lon- 
gitude is  the  distance  east  or  west  from  a  meridian.  Longitude 
and  latitude  are  reckoned  by  degrees.  There  are  90  degrees 
of  north  and  90  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  180  degrees  of 
west  longitude  and  180  degrees  of  east  longitude.    All  places 
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upon  the  same  meridian  have  the  same  length  of  day  and  night, 
and  have  noon  at  the  same  time. 

Meridians  enable  ns  to  tell  how  far  one  place  is  from  another, 
and  their  direction.  England  and  America  usually  reckon 
longitude  from  the  meridian  at  Greenwich;  but  sometimes 
Americans  reckon  it  from  the  meridian  at  Washington. 

Antipodes  are  people  who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe  from  each  other.  The  hottest  part  of  the  earth  is  at  the 
equator.  The  heat  is  greatest  there,  because  the  sun  is  more 
nearly  overhead  all  the  time.  The  climate  grows  colder  as  we 
go  from  the  equator  towards  either  of  the  poles.  There  are 
five  zones.  They  are  north  frigid,  north  temperate,  torrid, 
south  frigid  and  south  temperate.  The  frigid  zones  have  but 
two  seasons,  a  long  winter  and  a  short  summer.  The  temper- 
ate zones  have  four  seasons,  winter,  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  The  torrid  zone  has  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet, 
equally  long.  The  days  and  nights  at  the  equator  are  nearly 
equal  throughout  the  year.  As  we  leave  the  equator  and  go 
towaixls  the  poles,  the  nights  and  days  are  more  and  more 
unequal.  In  the  summer  the  days  are  the  longest  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  day  at  the  poles  is  six  months  long,  and 
the  night  is  the  same.  Helen  Keller. 

When  asked  which  country  she  liked  best,  Helen 
replied  instantly,  ''  France  ! "  and  gave  this  as  her  reason : 
"  The  French  people  are  so  gay  and  have  such  beautiful 
fancies."  After  a  moment  she  added:  ''They  must  be 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world  !  Are  they  ?  " 

She  has  been  fortunate  in  meeting  many  persons  who 
have  travelled  extensively,  and  are  glad  to  answer  her 
eager  inquiries  about  the  countries  and  people  they  have 
seen.  As  she  rarely  forgets  anything  she  has  been  told, 
she  has  gathered  a  rich  harvest  of  information  in  this 
way. 
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By  the  following  letter  we  can  see  how  Helen  thought 
about  foreign  lands,  and  expected  some  day  to  visit 
them :  — 

lN8TlTt7TIO>f  FOR  THE  BlIKD,  SoUTH   BoSTOV. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Murray  :  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
and  for  your  love.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  good  friends  in  far-away  countries  think  of  me  and  love 
me.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  about  your  dear  little  girls.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  from  them  some  time. 
You  did  not  think  to  tell  me  their  names.  I  hope  if  they  write 
to  me,  they  will  tell  me  something  about  Montreal,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  know  what  they  study  in  school. 

Boston  is  a  beautiful  and  very  large  city.  I  like  to  live  here 
very,  very  much.  I  learn  many  new  things  every  day.  I  love 
all  of  my  studies  greatly.  Geography  tells  me  about  the  beau- 
tiful earth,  and  the  countries  which  are  upon  it.  Arithmetic 
tells  me  about  numbers,  and  I  like  it  exceedingly.  Botany  tells 
me  interesting  things  about  the  flowers  that  I  love  so  dearly.  I 
miss  my  flowers  very  much.  I  have  none  to  take  care  of  here. 
Do  your  little  girls  have  a  pretty  garden  ?  Zoology  tells  me 
very  curious  things  about  animals.  I  think  my  dogs  and 
kitties  will  laugh  when  I  tell  them  that  they  are  vertebrates, 
mammals,  quadrupeds,  and  that  a  long  time  ago  they  were 
wild,  like  the  wolf  and  the  tiger.  They  will  not  believe  it,  I 
am  sure.  I  am  studying  French,  too.  Je  pense  a  vow«,  et  a 
voire  bonne  petites  Jilles!  When  I  go  to  France  I  shall  speak 
French  to  my  new  friends,  e/'ai  une  belle  petite  soeur,  EUe 
s^appelle  Mildred, 

Now  I  must  say  au  revoir.  Please  kiss  the  little  girls  for 
me,  and  write  to  me  again  some  day. 

With  much  love  and  a  kiss,  from  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

In  another  of  Helen's  dreams,  written  in  October,  1890, 
may  be  seen  how  vivid  was  my  pupil's  perception  of  the 
studies  she  pursued. 
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A  Dreak. 

I  had  a  very  amusing  dream  last  night.  I  thought  I  was  in 
£ngland,  but  it  was  a  great  many  hundreds  of  years  ago ;  and 
I  was  puzzled,  because  I  could  not  remember  that  I  had  been 
in  a  ship,  or  anything  about  crossing  the  ocean ;  but  there  I 
was,  so  I  thought  I  would  look  around,  and  see  all  the  curious 
things  in  this  strange  country.  When  I  asked  somebody — I 
think  it  was  a  soldier,  because  he  wore  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and 
a  long  sword  at  his  side  —  what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  he 
seemed  much  surprised,  and  said,  Kent!  and  asked  me  where  I 
had  come  from.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  little  American,  from 
way  across  the  sea,  and  that  I  would  like  to  see  King  Ethelbert. 
He  said  he  hail  never  heard  of  America,  but  he  would  take  me 
to  the  king's  palace.  He  told  me  we  should  have  to  ride, 
because  it  was  too  far  to  walk ;  and  so  we  got  two  beautiful 
horses, — the  war-horses  the  Britons  loved  so  much,  —  and 
drove  very  fast ;  for  the  roads  which  the  Romans  had  made, 
when  they  were  in  Britain,  were  still  very  good.  Nearly  all  the 
people  we  passed  on  our  way  were  Saxons.  I  asked  my  com- 
panion where  the  Britons  were,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Saxons 
had  driven  them  into  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  I  was 
very  sorry  for  the  brave  Britons,  who  had  defended  their  litlle 
island  home  so  long  and  courageously  against  the  Romans.  I 
thought  the  Saxons  were  very  unjust  to  take  the  Briton's 
country  from  them.  Prince  Vortigern  did  not  think  they  would 
do  such  a  thing,  or  he  would  not  have  invited  Hengist  and  Horsa 
to  help  him  keep  out  the  Scots  and  Ficts ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
never  would  have  married  the  beautiful  Rowana. 

At  last  we  reached  the  palace.  The  king  received  us  in  a 
great  hall.  He  was  seated  upon  a  throne,  and  wore  very  costly 
robes,  trimmed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  upon  his 
head  he  wore  a  crown.  All  around  him  stood  his  courtiers  and 
the  wise  men  of  his  kingdom.  Augustine,  the  monk  from 
Rome,  was  telling  King  Ethelbei*t  about  Christ  and  the  Christian 
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religion.  The  king  believed  all  that  the  monk  told  him,  and 
was  converted.  Then  his  courtiers  and  wise  men  believed  also, 
and  in  a  short  time  Kent  became  a  Christian  kingdom.  The 
king  gave  Augustine  permission  to  build  a  little  church,  close 
to  the  palace,  on  the  spot  where  the  l)eautiful  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  now  stands.  He  also  told  his  nephew.  Prince 
Cebert,  to  build  two  churches,  one  where  there  was  a  temple  to 
Alx)llo,  and  the  other  where  there  was  a  temple  to  the  goddess 
Diana.  The  first  was  where  Westminster  Abbey  now  stands, 
and  the  second  was  where  Saint  Paul's  Church  stands 
now. 

When  the  king  noticed  me  he  was  very  kind  and  polite.  I 
told  him  I  came  from  the  beautiful  country  called  America,  and 
I  would  like  to  visit  all  the  interesting  places  in  his  country. 
He  sent  a  guide  to  show  me  the  way.  I  saw  the  great  wall, 
seventy  miles  long,  which  three  Roman  emperors,  Agricola, 
Hadrian  and  Serverus  had  built ;  but  the  wall  was  crumbling  to 
ruins,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  were  growing  all  over  it.  I 
drank  some  cool  water  from  the  wells  which  the  Romans  had 
sunk,  and  sat  on  the  Stonehenge,  one  of  the  altars  that  the 
Druids  had  built  before  the  Romans  invaded  the  islands. 

After  that  I  went  to  Cornwall,  and  the  Britons  showed  me 
the  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  castle.  I  also  visited  the  tin  mines, 
and  talked  with  the  miners.  They  told  me  that  in  stormy 
weather,  when  they  are  at  work,  they  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
waves  tliundering  above  their  heads ;  and  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  angry  waves  beating  against  the  rugged  sea-coast  of 
Cornwall  that  awoke  me  in  the  middle  of  my  dream. 

Helen  Keller. 

October  10, 1890. 

No  attoini)t  has  been  made  to  make  her  lessons  in 
zo5logy  and  l)otany  formally  scientific.  I  have  intro- 
duced these  studies  thus  early  in  her  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  her  senses,  furnishing  themes  for 
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thought,  and  improving  her  language.  That  they  have 
served  these  purposes  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
essays. 

Exercise  in  Botany. 

Plants  have  two  kinds  of  organs.  They  are  organs  of 
vegetation,  consisting  of  roots,  stem  and  leaves,  and  those  of 
reproduction,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruit  and  seed.  The  organs 
of  vegetation  nouiish  the  plant  and  enable  it  to  grow. 
Those  of  reproduction  form  new  plants.  Roots  grow  down- 
ward, and  take  part  of  the  nourishment  from  the  soil.  They 
send  off  little  branches,  called  fibres  or  rootlets.  Stems  grow 
upward,  and  bear  leaves  and  flowers. 

Leaves  are  usually  thin,  flat  and  green,  turning  one  face 
upward  to  the  sky,  and  the  other  toward  the  ground.  They 
make  the  foliage,  and  take  part  of  the  food  from  the  air.  In 
the  leaves  the  food  is  changed  into  something  that  will  nourish 
the  plant;  and  the  food,  after  it  is  digested,  makes  the  plant 
grow. 

The  smallest  geranium  and  the  largest  tree  are  alike  in  their 
organs,  only  the  tree  is  more  extended.  Plants  reproduce 
new  plants  by  seeds.  First  they  bloom.  Then  the  blossom 
develops  into  the  fruit,  and  the  essential  part  of  the  fruit  is 
the  seed.  The  essential  part  of  the  seed  is  the  embryo.  It  is 
a  little  plantlet,  ready  formed  in  the  seed. 

Flowers  are  more  interesting  to  us  because  of  their  sweet 
fragrance,  exquisite  shapes  and  delicate  texture.  Flowers 
consist  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistil.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  make  what  is  called  the  floral  envelope.  They  protect 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  Calyx  is  the  Latin  name  for  flower- 
cup.  The  calyx  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  blossom.  The 
corolla  is  the  inner  set  of  leaves.  The  corolla  usually  has 
bright  colors,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx 
are  called  sejjals^  and  those  of  the  corolla  petals.  The  stamens 
in  the  morning-glory  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla, 
and  there  ai-e  Ave  of  them.     Each  stamen  consists  of  two  parts, 
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filament  and  anther.  The  filament  is  the  stalk,  and  the  anther 
is  a  case  at  the  top  of  the  filament,  containing  pollen.  The 
stamens  and  the  pistil  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  pistil  is  the  body  in  which  the  seeds  are  formed.  The 
morning-glory  has  one  pistil.  The  rose  and  buttercup  have  a 
great  many. 

The  pistil  consists  of  three  parts :  the  ovary  at  the  bottom, 
which  becomes  the  seed-vessel ;  a  slender  part  in  the  middle, 
called  the  style;  and  the  stigma  at  the  top.     Some  of  the  £X>Iien 
is  blown  on  the  stigma  to  make  the  seed  ripen.     The  ovules  are 
the  little  bodies  that  form  the  seeds.     Some  flowers  do  not  have 
all  these  pai'ts.     The  filament  and  style  are  sometimes  absent, 
for  they  are  not  necessary.     The  ovary,  stigma  and  anther  are 
always    present.     The   corolla,   stamens,   and  sometimes   the 
calyx,  fall  off   after  blooming;    but  the  ovary  remains,  and 
becomes  the  fruit.     So  the  fruit  is  the  ripened  ovary.     It  may 
be  a  strawberry,  a  peach,  a  grain,  a  nut  or  a  pod,  — like  the 
lily  pod,  or  morning-glory  pod.     The  radical  is  the  stemlet  of 
the  embryo,  and  cotyledons  are  the  seed-leaves.     The  seeds  do 
not  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.     They  lie  dormant 
for  a  long  while,  —  in  most  plants  until  the  next  spring  after 
they  ripen,  and  in  some  until  the  spring  after  that. 

Exercise  in  Zoology  :  The  Bee. 

The  bees,  ants,  wasps,  hornets  and  ichneumon  flies  belong  to 
the  order  Byvienoptera,  Bees  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
insects.  There  are  solitai-y  bees  and  social  bees.  The  solitary 
bees  live  in  holes  in  the  earth,  like  the  ants,  or  in  silk-lined 
earthen  cocoons.  The  social  bees  live  in  large  communities, 
and  they  have  a  queen  to  reign  over  them. 

A  hive  contains  three  kinds  of  bees:  Fu*st,  a  queen  bee, 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  greater  length  of  her  body 
and  shorter  wings.  Second,  worker-bees,  and  these  are  all 
females,  but  they  do  not  lay  eggs.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  them  in  a  hive.     They  are  the  smallest-sized  bees  in  the  hive. 
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and  they  are  armed  with  a  sting.  Third,  drones,  or  males. 
There  are  about  1,500  drones  in  the  hive ;  and  they  are  larger 
than  the  workers,  and  of  a  darker  color,  and  they  make  a 
greater  noise  in  flying.  They  have  no  sting.  AH  the  work  of 
the  community  is  done  by  the  workers.  They  make  the  wax 
and  construct  the  cells  and  collect  the  honey  and  feed  the  brood. 
The  drones  arc  the  father-bees.  The  queen  bee  lays  all  the 
eggs.  The  eggs  remain  about  three  days  in  the  cells  before 
being  hatched.  Then  a  little  white,  worm-like  animal  makes 
its  appearance.  This  lai*va  is  fed  with  honey  for  some  days, 
and  then  changes  into  the  pup!i.  After  passing  a  few  days  in 
this  state,  it  comes  out  a  perfect  winged  insect. 

The  body  of  the  bee  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a 
dark-brown  color.  It  is  covered  with  tiny  hairs,  which  assist 
it  greatly  in  collecting  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  it  moistens 
with  its  mouth,  and  passes  it  on  from  one  pair  of  legs  to  another, 
till  it  is  safely  put  away  in  Ihe  little  baskets  which  are  attached 
to  the  middle  and  hind  legs.  These  little  baskets  are  smooth 
and  glossy  on  the  outside ;  while  the  inner  surface  is  lined  with 
strong  hairs,  which  keep  the  pollen  from  falling  out.  The 
queen  and  drones  are  not  supplied  with  baskets,  because  they 
do  not  have  to  gather  the  pollen. 

Propolis  is  also  carried  in  the  baskets.  It  is  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, by  which  the  combs  are  fastened  to  the  roof  and  the 
wall  of  the  hive,  and  by  which  any  openings  are  closed,  to  keep 
out  wee  animals  and  the  cold.  The  three  pairs  of  legs  are 
furnished  at  the  joints  with  stiff  hairs,  forming  brushes,  some 
round  and  some  flat,  for  brushing  off  the  pollen.  These  won- 
derful little  legs  terminate  each  in  two  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  the  bee  attaches  itself  to  the  roof  of  the  hive  and  to 
another  bee. 

The  head  is  much  flattened,  and  is  shaped  something  like  a 
triangle.  It  is  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  hairs,  to  keep  out  the  dust ;  and  besides  the  large 
eyes,  the  bee  is  provided  with  three  small  eyes,  situated  on 
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the  very  crown  of  the  head.  The  antennse  are  two  tubes, 
aboat  as  thick  as  a  hair,  and  they  are  between  the  eyes,  and 
a  little  below  the  ocelli,  or  small  eyes.  They  consist  of  twelve 
joints,  and  they  are  very  flexible.  Their  extremities  are  tipped 
with  small  round  knobs,  and  they  are  very,  very  sensitive 
organs  of  touch.  The  bees  use  these  organs  to  recognize  one 
another  and  their  queen.  The  mouth  includes  the  tongue,  the 
mandibles,  the  maxillae,  the  labrum,  with  the  proboscis  con- 
nected with  it,  and  four  palpi,  or  feelera.  The  tongue  is  very 
small.  The  mandibles  have  a  lateral  motion,  are  furnished 
with  teeth,  and  serve  as  tools.  The  proboscis  is  adapted  for 
lapping  up  the  sweet  juices  secreted  in  the  flowers. 

The  palpi  are  used  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  food  the  bees 
wish.  The  two  pail's  of  wings  are  attached  to  the  thorax. 
Behind  the  wings,  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  are  situated 
several  little  spiracles,  through  which  the  bee  breathes,  like 
other  insects.  The  rushing  of  the  air  through  these  spiracles, 
against  the  wings,  while  in  motion,  is  thought  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  humming  sound  made  by  the  bee.  The  three  pairs  of 
legs  are  also  attached  to  the  thorax.  The  head  and  abdomen 
are  jointed  to  the  thorax  by  means  of  a  slender  ligament.  The 
abdomen  consists  of  six  scaly  rings. 

The  bee  has  two  stomachs.  The  first  is  a  large  membraneous 
bag,  with  a  pointed  opening,  where  the  honey  enters.  It  is 
a  good  deal  like  the  crop  of  a  bird.  No  digestion  takes  place 
in  it,  and  its  muscular  walls  can  throw  back  the  honey  into  the 
mouth,  when  the  bee  is  ready  to  deposit  it  in  the  cells,  or  to 
give  it  to  the  young  bees.  Digestion  takes  place  in  the  second 
stomach,  which  is  longer  than  the  first,  and  is  connected  with 
it  and  the  intestines.  The  abdomen  also  contains  the  venom- 
bag  and  the  sting.  The  sting  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  at  the 
end  is  armed  with  minute  teeth.  When  the  sting  pierces  the 
flesh,  the  poison  is  squeezed  into  the  wound  from  the  venom- 
bag.  The  abdomen  also  receives  the  honey,  from  which  the 
wax  is  made.     Wax-scales  are  found  in  pairs,  in  tiny  opeo- 
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ings  under  the  lower  segments  of  the  abdomen.    Only  eight 
scales  are  furnished  by  each  bee. 

The  queen  bee  is  easily  recognized  by  the  slowness  of  her 
flight,  by  her  size,  and  by  the  respect  and  attention  paid  her. 
She  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  seldom  goes  out ;  and 
if  she  leaves  the  hive,  the  whole  swarm  will  follow  her.  When 
the  queen  is  ready  to  deposit  the  eggs,  she  examines  the  cells 
carefully,  to  see  that  they  are  all  right;  for  the  cells  of  the 
queens,  males  and  workers  are  not  alike.  The  queen  puts 
the  eggs  from  which  workers  are  to  come  in  six-sided  cells. 
The  cells  of  the  drones  are  irregular  in  form;  and  those  of 
the  queens  are  large,  and  more  circular.  The  first  eggs  laid 
are  workers.  While  the  queen  is  laying  these  eggs,  the  cells 
for  the  drones  are  being  constructed.  When  they  are  ready, 
the  queen  lays  the  male  eggs.  The  royal  cells  are  completed 
last,  and  the  queen  deposits  just  one  egg  in  each  royal  cell, 
k  When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  workers  supply  the  cells  with 
pollen,  mixed  with  honey  and  water.  This  is  the  food  for  the 
larvae,  and  is  sometimes  called  bee-bread.  The  larvse  are  small 
white  worms,  without  feet.  The  workers  remain  five  days  in 
this  state,  the  males  six  and  a  half,  and  the  females  five.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  openings  of  the  cells  are  closed  with  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  propolis,  and  the  larvae  begin  to  spin  a 
silken  cocoon,  which  is  completed  in  thirty-six  hours.  In  three 
days  more  the  larva  changes  into  the  pupa,  and  on  the  twentieth 
it  comes  out  a  perfect  worker.  The  males  come  out  four  days 
afterwards.  It  takes  the  bee  two  days  to  acquire  strength  for 
flying.  During  this  time  it  is  fed  and  carefully  tended  by  the 
nurse  bees.  Several  workers  may  be  hatched  in  the  same  cell, 
but  the  royal  cells  are  never  used  but  once,  being  destroyed 
when  the  queen  escapes.  The  eggs  and  larvas  of  the  royal 
family  do  not  look  different  from  the  workers',  but  the  young 
are  more  carefully  nursed,  and  fed  with  a  better  kind  of  food, 
which  causes  them  to  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  five  days  they  are 
ready  to  spin  their  web ;  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  they  become 
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perfect  queens.  Only  one  qaeen  can  reign  in  the  hive^  and 
the  young  ones  are  guarded  carefully  from  the  mother  qaeen, 
because  she  might  sting  them  to  death  if  they  were  allowed  to 
come  out. 

When  the  workers  have  secreted  a  suflScient  amount  of  wax, 
they  begin  to  build  the  combs.  The  cells  are  formed  in  paral- 
lel and  vertical  layers,  and  are  separated  from  each  other,  so 
that  the  bees  can  pass  in  and  out.  The  cells  are  six-sided,  and 
the  bottom  of  each  cell  is  flattened.  When  the  bees  are  mak- 
ing the  cells,  they  stand  as  close  together  as  possible,  and 
deposit  the  wax  side  by  side.  All  the  drones  are  killed  in  July 
or  August,  and  the  workers  begin  to  collect  the  honey  for  the 
winter  store.  They  sleep  during  the  cold  winter  days,  and 
awaken  when  the  warm  spring  comes.  They  are  very  busy 
little  workers,  and  they  put  up  honey  enough  for  themselves, 
and  share  with  us,  too.  The  most  delicious  honey  is  made  in 
France,  Greece  and  Switzerland ;  and  much  very  good  honey  is 
made  in  England  and  America. 

Not  sati.sfied  with  exercises  alone,  Helen  also  put  her 
knowledge  of  bees  into  the  form  of  a  story. 

The  Story  of  the  Bees. 
One  beautiful  morning,  last  June,  a  sweet  little  girl  thought 
she  would  go  out  in  the  garden  and  pick  some  flowers  for  one 
of  her  playmates,  who  was  sick  and  obliged  to  stay  shut  up  in 
the  house  this  fragrant  summer  morning.  '*  Tommy  shall  have 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden, "  thought  Edith,  as 
she  took  her  little  basket  and  pruning  scissors,  and  ran  out  into 
the  garden.  She  looked  like  a  lovely  fairy  or  a  sunbeam,  flit- 
ting about  the  rosebushes.  I  think  she  was  the  most  exquisite 
rose  in  all  the  garden  herself.  Her  heart  was  full  of  thoughts 
of  Tommy,  while  she  worked  away  busily.  '*  I  wish  I  knew 
something  that  would  please  Tommy  more  than  anything  else  I  " 
she  said  to  herself.  ''  I  would  love  to  make  him  happy !  "  and 
she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  fountain  to  think. 
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While  she  sat  there  thinking  two  dear  little  birds  began  to 
take  their  bath  in  the  lovely,  sparkling  water,  that  rippled  and 
danced  In  the  sanshine.  They  would  plunge  into  the  water  and 
come  out  dripping,  perch  on  the  side  of  the  fountain  for  a 
moment,  and  plunge  in  again.  Then  they  would  shake  the 
bright  drops  from  their  feathers,  and  fly  away  singing  sweeter 
than  ever.  Edith  thought  the  little  birds  enjoyed  their  bath  as 
much  as  her  baby  brother  did  his. 

When  they  had  flown  away  to  a  distant  tree,  Edith  noticed  a 
beautiful  pink  rosebud,  more  beautiful  than  any  she  had  yet 
seen.  ''Oh,  how  lovely  you  are  ! "  she  cried  ;  and,  running  to 
the  bush  where  it  was,  she  bent  down  the  branch,  that  she 
might  examine  it  more  closely,  when  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
rose  came  a  small  insect,  and  stung  her  pretty  cheek.  The 
little  girl  began  to  weep  loudly,  and  ran  to  her  father,  who  was 
working  in  another  part  of  the  yard.  "  Why,  my  little  girl !  " 
said  he,  ''a  bee  has  stung  you."  He  drew  out  the  sting, 
and  bathed  her  swollen  cheek  in  cool  water,  at  the  same  time 
telling  her  many  interesting  things  about  the  wonderful  little 
bees. 

*'  Do  not  cry  any  more,  my  child,"  said  her  father,  *'  and  I 
will  take  you  to  see  a  kind  gentleman  who  keeps  many  hives  of 
bees." 

'*  Oh,  thank  you !  "  cried  Edith,  brushing  away  the  tears. 
«'  I  will  run  and  get  ready  now." 

The  bee  master,  as  every  body  called  the  old  man  who  kept 
the  bees,  was  very  glad  to  show  his  little  pets,  and  to  tell  Edith 
all  he  knew  about  them.  He  led  her  to  a  hive,  made  wholly  of 
glass,  so  that  she  might  watch  the  bees  at  their  work. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  bees  in  every  hive,"  said  the 
gentleman.  ''  That  lai-ge  bee  in  the  middle  is  the  queen  bee. 
She  is  the  most  important  bee  in  the  hive.  She  has  a  sting, 
but  seldom  makes  use  of  it.  Those  busy  little  bees  are  the 
worker  bees.  It  was  probably  a  worker  that  stung  you  this 
morning,  my  little  girl,"  said  the  bee  master. 
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Edith  thought  she  did  not  like  the  worker  bees  as  well  as  the 
others;  but  when  she  heard  what  industrious  little  workers 
they  are,  and  how  they  take  all  the  care  of  the  young  bees, 
build  the  cells  of  wax,  and  bring  in  the  honey,  she  felt  much 
more  affection  for  them. 

^'  That  large,  lazy-looking  bee  is  the  drone,  or  the  father  bee. 
Drones  have  no  sting ;  and,  as  they  do  not  help  gather  the 
honey,  they  are  all  killed  during  the  summer  months  by  the 
workers." 

'^  What  has  the  queen  to  do? "  asked  Edith. 

^'  Oh !  "  replied  the  gentleman,  '*  she  is  the  mother  bee  ;  and 
she  is  so  very  busy  that  often  she  lays  a  thousand  eggs  in  a 
single  day.  8hc  is  very  wise,  too,  about  some  things.  She 
never  lays  an  egg  from  which  is  to  come  a  queen  in  any  but  a 
royal  cell." 

^'  What  a  busy  queen  she  must  be,  with  so  many  children  to 
take  care  of !  "  exclaimed  Edith. 

'*  No,"  answered  the  bee  master,  ^'  she  leaves  the  whole  care 
of  her  large  family  to  some  of  the  worker  bees,  called  nurses. 
A  few  of  the  working  bees  act  as  body-guai*d  to  her  majesty, 
and  never  did  a  queen  have  braver  or  more  faithful  pro- 
tectors." 

'*  What  do  the  bees  do  in  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers 
from  which  to  gather  honey  ?  "  inquired  Edith. 

''  They  sleep  during  the  long,  cold  winter  days,  and  awaken 
when  the  warm  spring  sun  returns,"  replied  her  kind  instructor. 

"  Now,"  said  Edith's  father,  "  we  had  better  go,  or  you  will 
not  get  to  see  Tommy  to-day." 

Then  the  little  girl  thanked  her  new  friend  for  telling  her  so 
much  about  his  interesting  pets,  and  promised  to  come  and  see 
him  as  often  as  she  could. 

"  Oh,  father !  "  cried  Edith,  as  they  walked  homeward,  *'  I 
am  almost  glad  that  the  naughty  little  bee  stung  me  this  morn- 
ing, for  now  I  shall  have  something  amusing  to  tell  Tommy." 

Helen  Kbllxr. 
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My  pupil's  interest  was  not  confined  to  bees,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  sketch :  — 

A  Fairt  Stort. 

South  Bobtok,  April  18,  1890. 

Yesterday  I  had  such  a  beautiful  surprise!  You  cannot 
imagine  what  it  was,  so  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  a  lovely  little 
fairy,  with  large  and  beautifully  colored  wings.  No,  it  was 
not  a  bird.  The  wings  were  not  made  of  feathers,  but  of  soft 
velvet,  and  there  were  four  of  them.  The  body  was  round  and 
slender,  and  there  were  three  pairs  of  funny  little  red  legs  grow- 
ing from  it ;  and,  funniest  of  all,  two  delicate  antennae,  which 
look  like  horns,  stood  straight  up  on  its  head,  and  the  little 
creature  kept  moving  them  about  in  a  very  restless  way. 

Now,  can  you  guess  the  name  of  my  fairy?  Yes,  it  was  a 
moth ;  but  it  had  two  other  names  besides.  The  long  one, 
which  the  wise  men  gave  it,  is  Polyphemus,  and  I  call  her 
Beauty.  Where  do  you  suppose  Beauty  came  from?  Why, 
she  came  from  a  tiny  country  called  Cocoonland.  Perhaps  you 
wonder  where  Cocoonland  is  ?  It  is  not  put  down  on  the  maps ; 
but  if  you  come  to  see  me,  I  will  show  it  to  you.  Cocoonland 
is  a  very  still  place ;  and  quiet  was  just  what  Beauty  needed 
while  she  was  a  pupa.  She  slept  long  and  peacefully,  because 
she  knew  that  dear  Mother  Nature  wished  her  to  sleep  until  her 
body  had  undergone  a  wonderful  change.  Beauty  did  not 
know  what  she  would  look  like  when  she  awoke,  but  she  was 
content  to  wait. 

When  the  warm  sun  stole  into  Cocoonland,  Beauty*  awoke, 
and  began  to  move  about  a  little.  Then  how  great  was  her 
surprise  when  she  discovered  that  Mother  Nature  had  given 
her  four  beautiful  wings!  "Why,"  said  she,  "I  cannot  use 
these  beautiful  wings  .in  this  small  place.  There  must  be 
another  world  somewhere.  I  will  try  and  see  if  I  cannot  find 
it.  There  is  nobody  here  to  admire  me,  and  I  am  too  charming 
to  stay  in  this  sleepy  place."    And  right  away  she   began 
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Bearching  for  an  opening,  which  would  lead  her  to  the  brighter 
world ;  but  she  could  not  find  one,  so  she  went  to  work,  and 
made  one  large  enough  to  draw  herself  through.  And  where 
do  you  think  she  landed?  I  must  tell  you,  for  I  am  sure  joq 
could  not  guess.  She  landed  on  my  bureau,  —  very  tired,  and 
much  troubled  by  the  bright  sunshine.  She  did  not  expect  to 
find  quite  such  a  bright  world,  and  it  was  very  difiScult  for  her 
to  get  around  in  so  much  light.  Poor  Beauty  was  made  very 
happy  when  I  found  her,  and  took  her  in  my  warm  hand,  for 
she  was  so  lonely  and  sad  without  friends.  She  was  delighted 
when  I  admired  her  beautiful  wings,  and  in  the  evening  she  was 
quite  content  in  her  new  home ;  and  when  the  gas  was  lighted 
she  began  to  lay  some  pretty  little  eggs  in  my  hand. 

Sunday  Morning,  April  20.  Beauty  has. not  eaten  anything 
since  she  came  to  live  with  us  until  today.  This  morning  I 
put  her  on  a  bunch  of  Mayflowers,  and  just  as  soon  as  she 
touched  them,  she  began  to  sip  the  honey. 

Monday  Morning,  April  21.  Beauty  is  growing  stronger. 
Last  night  she  used  her  wings  for  the  first  time.  We  left  her 
in  the  back  parlor  when  we  went  to  bed,  and  this  morning  I 
found  her  in  the  front  parlor,  under  the  mantlepiece,  where  the 
Mayflowers  are.  Her  wings  are  very  brittle  now,  and  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  they  were  at  first.  She  has  not  laid  any 
eggs  since  Saturday. 

Tuesday,  April  22.  Oh,  how  lovely!  A  beautiful  yellow 
butterfly  has  come  to  stay  with  Beauty.  The  little  cousins  are 
as  happy  as  happy  can  be,  on  a  bunch  of  fresh  Mayflowers. 

In  the  next  essay  Helen  weaves  fancy  and  fact  chami- 
ingly  together. 

Jacky  and  Mayo. 

I  KNOW  a  little  boy  who  has  a  fine  large  dog  named  Mayo. 
The  boy's  name  is  Jacky.  Papa  calls  him  Baby  Jack.  Jackj 
was  four  years  old  his  last  birthday.  His  mamma  thinks  he  is 
the  prettiest  baby  in  all  the  land  ;  and  you  would  think  so  too. 
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if  you  knew  him.  He  lias  big,  brown  eyes,  and  hair  the  color 
of  the  son,  and  soft,  rosy  cheeks.  When  people  meet  Jacky 
and  his  mother  walking  in  the  park,  they  say :  ^^  See  that 
beantif nl  little  fellow  !  I  wonder  who  he  is ! "  When  papa  comes 
home  at  night  he  takes  Jacky  in  his  arms,  and  puts  back  the 
tangled  golden  curls  from  his  smooth  forehead,  and  kisses  him 
many  times,  saying :  "  What  has  Baby  Jack  been  doing  today  ?  " 

Do  you  think  there  ever  was  another  baby  quite  as  beautiful 
as  this  one  I  am  telling  you  about  ? 

Mayo  is  an  Irish  setter,  veiy  proud  of  his  curly  red  coat  and 
silken  ears.  Jacky  and  Mayo  are  the  best  of  friends.  They 
play  together  all  the  day  long.  It  is  fun  to  watch  them  while 
they  frolic.  Jacky  tries  to  ride  Mayo ;  but  Mayo  does  not  like 
that,  so  he  turns  over  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  Jacky 
gets  his  clean  white  dress  all  soiled  and  much  rumpled.  Both 
the  boy  and  the  dog  think  that  the  greatest  fun  of  all.  Some- 
times Jacky  puts  his  chubby  arms  around  Mayo's  neck,  and 
says :  ^^  Oh,  what  a  good  doggie  you  are !  I  love  you  as  hard 
as  I  can ! "  Mayo  wags  his  tail  and  licks  Jacky's  hands,  as  if 
to  say :  ^^  I  love  you,  too,  little  playmate  !  "  When  the  sun  goes 
down  in  the  west,  and  the  stars  begin  their  twinkling,  Jacky 
and  his  faithful  companion  have  their  supper  and  go  to  bed. 
And  now  I  must  leave  the  sweet  child  and  his  kind  friend,  for 
I  cannot  follow  them  into  dreamland  yet. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

The  intellectual  improvement  whict  Helen  has  made  in 
the  past  two  years  is  shown  more  clearly  in  her  greater 
command  of  language  and  in  her  ability  to  recognize  nicer 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  words  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  her  education. 

From  the  very  first  she  evinced  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  learning  language.  She  has  always  been  able  to 
remember  words  and  phrases  without  making  any  special 
effort  to  do  so,vand  she  seems  to  know  intuitively  how  to 
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ase  them  correctly.  Not  a  day  passes  that  she  does  not 
learn  many  new  words,  nor  are  these  merely  the  names 
of  tangible  and  sensible  objects.  For  instance,  she  one 
day  wished  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  words : 
phenomenon^  compri^^  energy^  reproduction  ^  extraordinary^ 
perpetual  and  mystery.  Some  of  these  words  have  suc- 
cessive steps  of  meaning,  beginning  with  what  is  simple 
and  leading  on  to  what  is  the  essence  of  abstraction.  It 
would  have  been,  for  example,  a  hopeless  task  to  lead 
Helen's  mind  to  comprehend  the  more  abstruse  meanings 
of  the  word  mystery;  but  she  understood  readily  that  it 
signified  something  hidden  or  concealed,  and  when  she 
makes  greater  progress,  she  will  grasp  its  more  abstruse 
meaning  as  easily  as  she  now  does  the  simpler  significa- 
tion. In  investigating  any  subject  there  must  occur  at  the 
beginning  words  and  phrases  which  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  until  the  pupil  has  made  considerable  advance- 
ment; yet  I  have  thought  it  best  to  go  on  giving  my 
pupil  simple  definitions,  thinking  that,  although  these 
may  be  somewhat  vague  and  provisional,  they  will  come 
to  one  another's  assistance,  and  that  what  is  obscure 
today  will  be  plain  tomorrow. 

I  am  constantly  asked,  by  those  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  language  to  deaf-mutes,  how  Helen 
has  acquired  such  a  comprehensive  command  of  English 
in  so  short  a  time.  In  teaching  her  I  have  no  particular 
system  or  theory.  I  regard  my  pupil  as  a  free  and  active 
being,  whose  own  spontaneous  impulses  must  be  my  surest 
guide.  I  have  always  talked  to  Helen  exactly  as  I  would 
talk  to  a  seeing  and  hearing  child,  and  I  have  insisted  that 
other  people  should  do  likewise.  Whenever  any  one  asks 
me  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that  word  I  always  reply : 
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<<  Never  mind  whether  she  understands  each  separate 
word  of  a  sentence  or  not.  She  will  guess  the  meanings 
of  the  new  words  from  their  connection  with  others  which 
are  already  intelligible  to  her.** 

In  selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read,  it  has  never 
occurred  to  me  to  choose  them  with  reference  to  her  mis- 
fortune. She  always  reads  such  publications  as  seeing 
and  hearing  children  of  her  age  read  and  enjoy.  Of 
course  in  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  that  the  things 
described  should  be  familiar  and  interesting,  and  the 
English  pure  and  simple.  As  soon  as  Helen's  curiosity 
in  regard  to  any  subject  is  aroused,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  certain  obstacles  which  a  moment  before  seemed  to 
bar  her  progress  vanish  like  clouds  before  the  brightness 
of  her  awakened  intellect.  I  remember  distinctly  when 
she  first  attempted  to  read  a  little  story.  •  She  had  learned 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  some  time  had  amused 
herself  by  making  simple  sentences,  using  slips  on  which  the 
words  were  printed  in  raised  letters ;  but  these  sentences 
had  no  special  relation  to  one  another.  One  morning  we 
caught  a  mouse,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  with  a  live  mouse  and 
a  live  cat  to  stimulate  her  interest,  that  I  might  arrange  some 
sentences  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  little  story,  and  thus  give 
her  a  new  conception  of  the  use  of  language.  So  I  put  the 
following  sentences  in  the  frame,  and  gave  it  to  Helen : 
<<  The  cat  is  on  the  box.  A  mouse  is  in  the  box.  The 
cat  can  see  the  mouse.  The  cat  would  like  to  eat  the 
mouse.  Do  not  let  the  cat  get  the  mouse.  The  cat  can 
have  some  milk,  and  the  mouse  can  have  some  cake." 
The  word  the  she  did  not  know,  and  of  course  she  wished 
it  explained.  At  that  stage  of  her  advancement  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  explain  its  use,  and  so  I  did  not 
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try,  but  moved  her  fioger  on  to  the  next  word,  which 
she  recognized  with  a  bright  smile.     Then,  as  I  put  her 
hand  upon  puss  sitting  on  the  box,  she  made   a  little 
exclamation   of  surprise,  and  the  rest   of  the  sentence 
became  perfectly  clear  to  her  mind.     When  she  had  read 
the  words  of  the  second  sentence,  I  showed  her  that  there 
really  was  a  mouse  in  the  box.    She  then  moved  her  finger 
to  the  next  line  with  an   expression  of  eager  interest. 
*'  The  cat  can  see  the  mouse."    Here  I  made  the  cat  look 
at  the  mouse,  and  let  Helen  feel  that  the  cat's  face  was 
turned  that  way.     The  expression  of  the  little  girl's  coun- 
tenance showed  that  she.  was  perplexed.     I   called    her 
attention  to  the  following  line,  and,  although  she  knew 
only  the  three  words,  cat,  eat^  and  mouse^  she  grasped  the 
idea.     She  pulled  the  cat  away  and  put  her  on  the  floor, 
at  the  same  time  bovering  the  box  with  the  frame.    When 
she  read,  «'  Do  not  let  the  cat  get  the  mouse  I  "  she  recog- 
nized the  negation  in  the  sentence,  and  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  that  the  cat  must  not  get  the  mouse.     *•  Get  " 
and  '•  let"  were  new  words.     She  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  words  of  the  last  sentence,  and  was  delighted 
when  allowed  to  act  them  out.     By  signs  she  made  me 
understand  that  she  wished  another  story,  and  I  gave  her 
a  book  containing  very  short  stories,  written  in  the  most 
elementary  style.     She  ran  her  fingers  along  the  lines, 
finding  the  words  she  knew  and  guessing  at  the  meaning 
of  others,  in  a  way  that  would  convince  the  most  con- 
servative of  educators  that  a  little  deaf  child,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  will  learn  to  read  as  easily  and  naturally  as 
ordinary  children. 

How  rapid  has  been  Helen's  progress  in  story-telling 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  tale,  which  also  shows 
her  tenderness  of  heart. 
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A  Sad  Story. 

About  eight  o'clock,  one  very  cold  eveDing  last  winter,  a 
little  girl  and  her  teacher  were  harrying  along  Broadway,  Soath 
Boston,  anxious  to  reach  their  bright,  wai'm  home ;  for,  although 
they  were  very  warmly  dressed,  their  feet  and  hands  were 
almost  frozen,  and  the  falling  snowflakes  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  find  their  way  safely.  "  How  cold  those  little  boys, 
standing  under  the  street  light,  must  be ! "  thought  the  little 
girl.  "  I  wonder  why  they  do  not  go  home,  out  of  the  storm." 
Her  teacher  explained  to  her  that  they  were  little  newsboys, 
and  that  they  were  trying  to  sell  their  papers,  because  some  of 
them  were  poor,  and  needed  money  to  buy  food  for  themselves. 
Tlie  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  to  think  how  sad  and  lonely 
the  little  fellows  looked,  and  when  she  got  home  she  wrote  this 
sad  story.  It  is  only  a  story,  but  I  think  it  may  have  happened 
to  just  one  little  newsboy. 

One  bitterly  cold  night  last  January  a  little  newsboy  stood 
before  a  large  house  on  Broadway,  in  South  Boston,  trying  to 
sell  his  papers.  Dear  little  stranger  1  how  sad  and  lonely  he 
looked,  standing  there  close  to  the  lamp  post  crying,  Herald, 
Glohe^  and  Evening  Record.  The  busy  people  hurried  past 
him,  eager  to  reach  their  own  pleasant  homes  and  loved  ones. 
Very,  very  few  paused  to  buy  a  paper  from  the  little  fellow, 
who  stood  shivering  with  cold  under  the  street  light.  The  poor 
boy  gazed  up  at  the  windows  of  the  great  house,  and  thought 
how  warm  and  comfortable  the  children  inside  were ;  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  his  own  loneliness.  He 
leaned  against  the  lamp  post,  tired  and  cold  and  hungry.  He 
could  hardly  stand  alone,  but  after  a  moment  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  I  must  try  to  sell  just  one  paper,  or  I  shall  starve  before  day.' 
He  made  a  great  effort  to  move ;  and  just  then  the  door  of  the 
great  house  opened,  and  a  little  girl  called  him  to  approach. 
He  climbed  the  slippery  steps  as  fast  as  he  conld. 
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''Come  in!"  said  the  kind-hearted  little  girl,  ''and  warm 
yourself  by  the  fire.  I  fear  you  are  almost  frozen,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  hungry,  too."  She  took  his  rough,  cold  hand  in 
hers,  and  gently  led  him  into  the  hall.  *  ''  Thank  you  ! "  said  the 
poor  boy,  gratefully. 

Then  he  whispered  mournfully,  ''  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  morning." 

'*  How  very  pitiful !  "  said  the  child  tenderly.  "  You  shall 
have  a  nice  warm  supper  in  a  few  minutes." 

But  suddenly  one  of  the  servants  appeared  in  the  hall,  and 
ordered  the  ragged  stranger  out  of  the  house. 

*'  Oh,  Mary ! "  cried  the  little  girl,  "he  is  cold  and  weary 
and  hungry.  Please  let  him  sit  by  the  fire  and  get  warm,  and 
have  something  to  eat." 

"  No ! "  said  Mary  decidedly.  "  Your  mother  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  she  knew  such  a  person  was  in  the  house."  Then 
she  pushed  the  weeping  boy  out  on  the  steps,  in  the  snow  and 
the  cold,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Poor  little  brother ! "  cried  Violet,  opening  the  door  again. 
"  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  give  you  some  money,  and  you 
can  buy  something  to  eat." 

She  vanished,  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  a  bright  silver 
dollar  her  papa  had  given  her  that  morning,  to  buy  a  new  toy. 
She  gave  it  to  the  boy  with  a  sweet  kiss  and  a  gentle  good-bye. 
**  Try  to  be  cheerful  I "  she  said,  "  and  whenever  you  come  on 
this  street,  I  will  try  to  see  you  and  speak  to  you."  Then  she 
shut  the  door,  ^ 

The  little  newsboy  was  too  cold  and  desolate  to  think  of  food. 
He  longed  to  lie  down  in  some  sheltered  place,  and  rest.  He 
walked  on  and  on,  until  he  came  to  a  quiet  street,  where  there 
were  few  people  passing,  and  looked  around  for  a  sheltered 
nook ;  but  he  saw  none,  so  he  crept  close  to  a  stone  wal^«  and 
lay  down  with  his  papers  in  his  arms,  and  the  bright  silver  doH&r 
the  little  girl  had  given  him  clasped  tight  in  one  hand. 

In  the  morning  a  gentleman  found  the  little  newsboy  still  ^ 
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sleeping  peacefully,  and  when  he  brushed  away  the  soft,  white 
snow  that  covered  his  pale  face,  he  saw  that  the  child  was  dead. 

Helen  Keller. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  and  accuracy  which 
characterize  Helen's  use  of  English  are  due  quite  as  much 
to  her  familiarity  with  books  as  to  her  natural  aptitude 
for  learning  language.  When  at  the  institution  she 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  library.  Books  are  to  her 
unfailing  sources  of  delight.  She  often  reads  for  two  or 
three  houi*8  in  succession,  and  then  lays  aside  her  book 
reluctantly.  One  day  as  we  left  the  library  I  noticed 
that  she  appeared  more  serious  than  usual,  and  I  asked 
the  cause.  '*!  am  thinking  how  much  wiser  we  always 
are  when  we  leave  here  than  we  are  when  we  come,"  was 
her  reply. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  little  friend  last  January,  she 
describes  the  library  quite  ftilly.  Here  is  a  part  of  the 
letter :  — 

I  am  sitting  in  a  sunny  comer  of  the  library,  with  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  companions.  The  books  please  me  most, 
because  they  have  so  much  to  tell  me  about  everything.  They 
are  very  wise.  The  beautiful  shells  and  the  minerals  have  many 
secrets  to  tell  us,  but  we  have  to  study  a  great  deal  before  we 
can  find  them  out.  The  stuffed  animals  and  the  models  help 
to  make  my  lessons  easy. 

When  asked  w^hy  she  loved  books  so  much,  she  once 
replied :  "  Because  they  tell  me  so  much  that  is  interest- 
ing about  things  I  cannot  see,  and  they  are  never  tired  or 
troubled  like  people.  They  tell  me  over  and  over  what  I 
want  to  know." 
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She  runs  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  over  the 
printed  J)age8,  perceiving  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the 
main  points ;  and  she  not  only  grasps  the  ideas  quickly, 
but  she  also  has  the  faculty  of  embodying  them  in  lan- 
guage quite  different  from  that  used  by  the  author. 

While  reading  to  her  from  Dickens's  "  Child's  History 
of  England,"  I  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  her 
power  of  comprehension.  When  we  came  to  the  sentence, 
•*  Still  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  was  not  broken,"  I  asked 
what  she  thought  that  meant.  She  replied :  '*  I  think  it 
means  that  the  brave  Britons  were  not  discouraged 
because  the  Romans  had  won  so  many  battles,  and  they 
wished  all  the  more  to  drive  them  away."  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  give  satisfactory  definitions 
of  the  words  in  this  sentence  ;  and  yet  she  had  caught  the 
author's  meaning,  and  was  able  to  give  her  understanding 
of  it  in  her  own  way.  The  very  next  lines  are  still  more 
idiomatic:  '*When  Suetonius  left  the  country  they  fell 
upon  his  troops  and  retook  the  island  of  Anglesea." 
Here  is  her  interpretation  of  the  sentence:  "It  means 
that  when  the  Roman  general  had  gone  away,  the  Britons 
began  to  fight  again;  and  because  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  no  general  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  they  were 
overcome  by  the  Britons  and  lost  the  island  they  had 
captured." 

The  more  Helen  reads  and  the  more  extended  her 
knowledge  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  her  power  of 
comprehension  and  the  more  fiill  her  appreciation  of  the 
force  and  beauty  of  our  glorious  tongue.  Although  her 
vocabulary  is  now  large  and  she  is  constantly  meeting 
with  new  words,  her  conversation  is  simple  and  natural, 
but  more  mature  than  that  of  ordinary   children.     The 
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tendency  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  —  to  omit  in  conver- 
sation words  and  phrases  not  absolutely  necessary^  —  has, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  been  entirely  overcome.  In  order  to 
secure  variety  of  expression,  I  have  required  her  to  state 
the  same  fact  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 
She  enjoys  this  play  on  words,  as  she  calls  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  profitable  amusement.  The  progress 
which  she  has  already  made  in  language  is  most  gratifying, 
and  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Constant  practice  has  given  to  the  sense  of  touch  a  deli- 
cacy and  precision  such  as  are  seldom  attained  by  blind 
and  never  l)y  seeing  persons.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
her  very  soul  were  in  her  fingers,  she  finds  so  much  to 
excite  wonder  even  in  common  things.  People  fre- 
quently say  to  me  :  "  She  sees  more  with  her  fingers  than 
we  do  with  our  eyes."  Those  who  know  her  are  often 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  information  she  will  get  from 
a  casual  examination  of  an  object. 

She  will  name  every  article  of  furniture  in  a  room 
where  she  has  only  been  for  a  few  moments.  Whenever 
she  visits  a  new  place  it  is  my  custom  to  require  her  to 
give  either  with  her  fingers  or  pencil  a  description  of 
what  she  sees  there.  This  helps  her  to  form  accurate 
mental  pictures  of  things  and  places,  and  I  find  that  it  has 
assisted  her  greatly  in  forming  conceptions  of  things 
which  she  has  not  touched  but  merely  read  or  heard 
about.  The  following  is  Helen's  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  country :  — 

A  Visit  to  the  Country. 
Last  May,  when  the  golden  sunshine  filled  our  beautiful 
world  with   warmth  and   brightness,  teacher  and  I  went  to 
Beverly,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  some  very  kind  friends.     It 
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was  delightful  to  smell  the  fresh  country  air,  and  to  know  that 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  to  feel  the  soft  grass  under  our  feet ; 
and,  best  of  all,  we  could  enjoy  the  delicious  sea  breeze,  that 
came  straight  to  us  from  the  ocean.  And  such  fun !  such  fun  ! 
as  we  did  have,  picking  daisies  and  buttercups  and  red  clovers, 
and  climbing  apple-trees,  to  touch  the  young  birds  very  gently. 
The  apple  blossoms  made  such  a  dainty  shelter  for  the  nests 
that  it  made  me  wish  I  were  a  little  bird,  so  that  I  could  build 
my  house  up  in  an  apple-tree.  I  think  it  would  be  lovely  to 
sing  sweetly  all  the  day  long,  high  up  in  a  ti*eel  Do  you? 
But  I  think  little  girls  can  enjoy  more  than  the  birds  or  the 
trees  or  the  flowers,  because  they  have  minds  which  can  think 
about  everything. 

One  sunny  day  we  went  to  see  our  dear  poet,  Mr.  WHiittier. 
He  was  very  kind  to  me,  because  he  loves  children,  and  likes 
to  make  them  happy.  I  told  him  about  Beauty  [her  moth]  and 
about  my  home  and  dear  baby  sister.  He  was  very  kind  to 
show  me  all  the  things  in  his  study,  to  entertain  me.  Then  I 
had  some  nice  cake,  and  we  thanked  the  kind  gentleman  for  his 
courtesy  and  came  away. 

It  was  Decoration  Day  ;  and  whenever  the  train  stopped,  we 
saw  people  carrying  flowers  to  put  on  the  graves  of  brave 
soldiers.  Once  we  crossed  the  Merrimac  River  ;  but  it  was  not 
a  busy  river  that  day,  for  all  the  factories  were  closed,  and  the 
people  were  having  a  holiday.  I  shall  always  call  the  Merrimac 
Whittier's  River,  because  he  lives  near  it,  and  loves  it ;  and  I 
like  to  call  the  Charles  Holmes'  Gentle  River,  because  it  is  very 
dear  to  him. 

When  our  visit  was  over  we  returned  to  the  city,  with  hands 
full  of  country  beauties,  —  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  other 
wild  flowers  ;  and  we  gave  them  to  the  poor  little  city  children 
we  met  in  the  streets.  Helen  A.  Keller. 

She  prefers  intellectual  to  manual  occupations,  and  is 
not  so  fond  of  fancy  work  as  many  of  the  blind  children 
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are ;  yet  she  is  eager  to  join  them  in  whatever  they  are 
doing.  She  has  learned  to  sew,  knit  and  crochet  fairly 
well,  and  is  especially  happy  when  allowed  to  sit  and  work 
with  the  other  girls,  occasionally  stopping  to  chat  with 
them.  She  has  learned  to  use  the  Caligraph  typewriter, 
and  writes  veiy  correctly  but  not  rapidly  as  yet,  having 
had  less  than  a  month*s  practice. 

More  than  two  years  ago  a  cousin  taught  her  the  tele- 
graph alphabet  by  making  the  dots  and  dashes  on  the  back 
of  her  hand  with  his  finger.  Whenever  she  meets  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  this  system,  she  is  delighted  to  use 
it  in  conversation.  I  have  found  it  a  convenient  medium 
of  communicating  with  Helen  when  she  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me,  for  it  enables  me  to  talk  with  her  by 
tapping  upon  the  floor  with  my  foot.  She  feels  the 
vibrations  and  understands  what  is  said  to  her. 

She  easily  seizes  upon  any  means  of  intercourse  with 
others,  and  remembers  most  tenaciously  the  various 
methods  of  communication  taught  her  by  different  peo- 
ple. Three  years  ago  last  June,  1888,  when  we  were  in 
Washington,  Professor  Bell  taught  her  in  a  few  moments 
an  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  which  would  enable  anyone  to  converse 
with  her.  The  letters  are  written  on  a  glove.  By 
touching  these  letters  as  one  would  the  keys  of  a  piano, 
words  may  be  spelled,  and  after  a  little  practice  this  method 
of  communication  can  be  very  rapidly  used ;  but  Helen 
expresses  her  thoughts  so  quickly  and  naturally  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  require  her  to  use  this  new  method,  and  I  supposed  she 
had  forgotten  it ;  but  on  meeting  Professor  Bell  a  year 
ago  last  May,  she  began  to  talk  with  him  in  this  way. 
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While  visiting  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Beverly  last 
summer  she  learned  many  of  the  natural  signs  and  was 
greatly  amused  by  them.  Her  quick  and  graceful  move- 
ments delighted  her  deaf  friends,  and  indeed  few  of  them 
were  more  expert  than  their  little  visitor  in  reading  the 
natural  language  of  the  heart. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  Helen's  hands 
are  not  her  only  medium  of  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
Her  whole  body  is  so  finely  organized  and  so  susceptible 
to  outside  influences  that  it  renders  her  mind  excellent 
service.  She  is  conscious  of  the  slightest  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  never  think  of  telling  her  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Awaking  one  morning  after  several  days  of 
continuous  rain,  she  asked:  **Are  you  not  glad  it  is 
pleasant  today  ?  "  When  I  asked  her  how  she  knew  that 
it  was  pleasant,  she  replied:  '*I  know  it  because  I  feel 
the  brightness." 

Quick  music  animates  her,  while  slow  strains  have  the 
opposite  eflfect.  She  says :  '*  Gay  music  makes  my  heart 
dance." 

She  derives  much  pleasure  and  not  a  little  profit  from 
taste  and  smelL  She  is  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and 
can  quickly  distinguish  the  diflferent  varieties  by  their 
fragrance ;  but  I  think  the  delicate  texture  and  exquisite 
shapes  of  flowers  aflford  her  as  much  pleasure  as  their 
perfume.  It  is  natural  that  people  should  pity  Helen 
because  she  cannot  see  the  flowers  or  the  blue  sky,  or 
hear  the  songs  of  birds ;  and  yet  her  enjoyment  of  what 
she  can  perceive  is  very  great.  Her  vivid  imagination 
and  sympathetic  nature  enable  her  moreover  to  enter  into 
the  enjoyment  of  others.  In  a  letter  written  to  me,  dated 
July  6,  1889,  she  says:  — 
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I  cannot  see  the  bright  faces  of  the  flowers  when  I  walk  in 
the  garden,  but  I  know  they  are  all  around  me,  because  I  have 
touched  them  many  times  and  because  the  air  is  full  of  their 
fi*agrance.  Mother  has  some  beautiful  lilies  now.  Can  you 
hear  the  lily-bells  when  they  whisper  together  very  softly  ? 

To  Helen  all  life  is  sacred,  and  she  loves  to  think  of 
the  flowers  and  the  trees  as  children  of  sweet  Mother 
Nature.  I  have  never  kncFwn  her  to  evince  antipathy 
towards  any  living  thing  except  a  serpent ;  and  last  sum- 
mer she  made  a  great  effort  to  overcome  the  natural  aver- 
sion which  she  felt  on  touching  the  smooth,  cold  body  of 
a  snake,  which  one  of  the  boys  had  killed.  **  We  must 
try  not  to  hate  snakes,'*  she  said  to  her  brother,  '*  because 
they  cannot  help  being  very  ugly." 

Her  love  of  animals  and  the  tender  care  she  takes  of 
her  pets  need  not  here  be  referred  to  at  length.  She  is 
now  the  happy  possessor  of  a  fine  mastiff  and  a  very 
gentle  donkey,  both  gifts  from  a  dear  friend  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  following  is  the  letter  she  wrote  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  first  receiving  the  puppy  :  — 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20, 1889. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wade  :  —  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
my  mother,  telling  me  that  the  beautiful  mastiff  puppy  you 
sent  me  had  arrived  in  Tuscumbia  safely.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  nice  gift.  I  am  very  soiTy  that  I  was  not  at 
home  to  welcome  her ;  but  my  mother  and  my  baby  sister  will 
be  very  kind  to  her  while  her  mistress  is  away.  I  hope  she  is 
not  lonely  and  unhappy.  1  think  puppies  can  feel  very  home- 
sick, as  well  as  little  girls.  I  should  like  to  call  her  Lioness, 
for  your  dog.  May  I  ?  I  hope  she  will  be  very  faithful,  — 
and  brave,  too. 

I  am  studying  in  Boston,  with  my  dear  teacher.     I  learn  a 
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great  many  new  and  wonderful  things.  I  study  about  the 
earth,  and  the  animals,  and  I  like  arithmetic  exceedingly.  I 
learn  many  new  words,  too.  Exceedingly  is  one  that  I  learned 
yesterday.  When  I  see  Lioness  I  will  tell  her  many  things 
which  will  surprise  her  greatly.  I  think  she  wiU  laugh  when  I 
tell  her  that  she  is  a  veitebrate,  a  mammal,  a  quadruped ;  and 
I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  tell  her  that  she  belongs  to  the  order 
Carnivora.  I  study  French,  too.  When  I  talk  French  to 
Lioness  I  will  call  her  mon  beau  chien.  Please  tell  Lion  that  I 
will  take  good  care  of  Lioness.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a 
letter  from  you  when  you  like  to  write  to  me. 

From  your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

P.  S.     I  am  studying  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

H.  A.  K. 

The  following  sketch  ingeniously  weaves  fancy  and 
fiict  together,  and  shows  what  an  important  place  her 
dog  occupies  in  Helen's  thoughts. 

The  Dog. 

Come  here.  Lioness,  I  have  many  strange  things  to  tell  yoa 
about  yourself.  You  may  not  believe  it  all,  but  it  is  true,  and 
you  must  be  still,  like  a  good  dog,  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say. 

Of  courae  you  know  that  you  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
You  never  could  have  thought  you  were  a  plant  or  a  mineral, 
and  everything  else  in  the  world  belongs  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. You  hflve  a  backbone,  and  that  is  why  you  are  called  a 
vertebrate ;  and  when  you  have  some  cunning  little  puppies, 
you  will  feed  them  with  milk,  as  other  mammals  do,  and  that  is 
why  the  wise  men  put  you  in  the  class  Mammalia.  Then, 
Lioness,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  like  raw  meat  better 
than  anything  else ;  and  animals  that  eat  raw  meat  are  car- 
nivorous. 
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How  many  feet  have  you?  Can't  you  count  four?  See, 
here  are  your  two  fore  paws,  and  there  are  your  two  hind  legs ; 
and  animals  which  have  four  feet  are  quadrupeds. 

Your  legs  are  not  as  slender  as  Guy's,  but  they  are  very 
muscular.  You  are  covered  with  pretty,  soft,  brown  hair.  It 
is  straight,  but  generally  dogs  wear  curled  coats.  Your  chest 
is  broad  and  deep,  so  that  you  can  take  a  good  breath  when 
you  wish  to  run  swiftly.  Your  head  is  pointed,  but  not  nearly 
so  tnuch  so  as  Spoke's.  Your  mouth  is  filled  with  powerful 
teeth,  similar  in  shape  to  the  cat's  teeth.  You  must  not  pull 
away  your  head  so,  for  it  is  true !  You  are  like  Pussy  in  many 
things.  Your  tongue  is  soft,  and  you  use  it  to  lap  up  liquids. 
You  never  perspire  through  your  skin  as  other  animals  do. 
When  your  body  is  heated,  the  moisture  passes  off  from  your 
tongue.  That  is  wliy  you  always  run  with  your  tongue  hanging 
out  of  your  mouth.  The  under  parts  of  your  feet  are  padded, 
like  the  cat's.  There  are  five  toes  on  your  fore  feet,  and  five  on 
your  hind  feet.  Tlie  two  middle  ones  are  longest  and  equal. 
The  fifth  toes  of  your  hind  feet  never  touch  the  ground.  Each 
toe  has  a  strong,  blunt  claw,  —  which  is  not  retractile.  Hence 
you  cannot  walk  as  noiselessly  as  the  Kitty.  Your  claws  are 
better  fitted  for  digging  and  holding. 

Your  senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell  are  very  perfect,  but 
your  sense  of  taste  is  not  well  developed.  If  you  are  hungry, 
you  will  eat  things  which  are  not  good  at  all.  You  can  live  a 
long  time  without  food  or  drink.  You  have  relations  in  all 
countries.  Wherever  there  is  a  man,  the  dog  is  his  best  friend. 
You  love  people  much  better  than  the  place  where  you  live  ;  but 
I  am  afraid,  dear,  you  dislike  cats.  You  turn  round  many 
times  before  you  lie  down.  Can  you  tell  me  why?  You  prick 
up  your  ears,  and  bark  at  the  least  noise ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  such  a  brave  and  faithful  dog  as  you  are,  my  own 
Lioness.  Helen  Keller. 
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The  pleasure  which  these  pets  give  her  is  shown  in 
a  letter  written  in  September,  1890.  Here  is  a  part 
of  it. 

We  are  all  very  well  and  happy  at  Fern  Qaarry.  I  take  long 
rides  through  the  pleasant  woods  on  my  donkey's  back.  Neddy 
does  not  care  much  about  the  pretty  wild-flowers  or  the  buds, 
but  he  is  very  glad  when  I  dismount  and  let  him  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  My  beautiful,  strong  mastiff,  Lioness,  always 
goes  with  us,  and  lies  by  a  log  while  we  rest. 

Helen's  feelings  toward  animals  may  be  further  seen  in 
the  following  sketch  from  her  pen, 

Jak.  14,  1890. 

Pearl  akd  her  Pigeons. 

When  Pearl  was  seven  years  old  her  brother  Freddie  gave 
her  two  pretty  white  pigeons.  The  little  girl  was  as  happy  as 
a  queen  when  she  saw  her  pretty  pets.  She  named  one  Dot 
and  ihe  other  Phil.  Pearl  loved  dearly  to  play  with  them,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  a  cage.  Sometimes 
she  would  open  the  window,  and  say  to  them  :  ''  Fly  away,  my 
dearies,  and  play  with  other  birds !  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  you 
here  this  beautiful  morning."  They  would  flutter  their  wings 
joyously,  peck  her  hand,  and  make  a  funny  little  noise,  which 
sounded  very  much  like  "  good-bye,  sweet  mistress  !  We  will 
return  soon,  and  tell  you  all  about  the  sunny  world,  and  what 
the  birds  are  doing."  When  Pearl  went  out  in  the  garden  to 
pull  flowers,  or  give  her  dollies  a  ride,  the  pigeons  would  come 
to  her,  and  light  upon  her  head ;  and  sometimes  they  would 
poke  their  bills  into  her  mouth  for  a  kiss.  She  fed  them  with 
crumbs  from  her  hand,  and  every  morning  she  gave  them  some 
fresh,  sparkling  water  to  bathe  in. 

Phil  called  Dot  his  little  wife,  and  he  often  invited  her  to 
take  a  walk  with  him.     When  Dot  was  not  busy  she  went  with 
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him.  Iq  the  beautiful  springtime  Dot  laid  five  white  eggs  and 
sat  on  them  till  the  wee  birds  crept  out.  Dot  and  Phil  were  as 
happy  as  they  could  be,  and  so  proud  of  their  little  family ! 
Pearl  put  crumbs  enough  for  all  beside  the  nest,  which  pleased 
Mother  Dot  very  much.  Then  she  would  sit  down  beside  the 
cage  and  watch  the  mother-pigeon,  patiently  teaching  the  little 
ones  to  eat.  One  morning  Pearl  heard  one  of  the  small  pigeons 
say,  *'  Oh,  mamma,  where  do  these  nice  crumbs  come  from?* 
The  mother-pigeon  replied :  "  Pearl,  a  kind-hearted  little  girl, 
puts  them  here,"  "  Why,"  said  the  foolish  little  thing,  **I  am 
surprised  to  know  it."  Pearl  often  heard  the  mother-bird 
putting  her  little  family  to  sleep ;  and  she  would  say  to  her 
darling  baby  brother;  "  Listen,  dear !  I  hear  the  mother-pigeon 
cooing  softly  to  her  little  ones."  Helen  A.  Keller. 

It  is  her  loving  and  sympathetic  heart,  rather  than  her 
bright  intellect,  which  endears  Helen  to  everybody  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  impresses  me  every 
day  as  being  the  happiest  child  in  the  world,  and  so  it 
is  a  special  privilege  to  be  with  her.  The  spirit  of  love 
and  joyousness  seems  never  to  leave  her.  May  it  ever 
be  so  I  It  is  beautiful  to  think  of  a  nature  so  gentle,  pure 
and  loving  as  Helen's.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  think  that 
she  will  ever  see  only  the  noblest  side  of  every  human 
being.  While  near  her  the  roughest  man  is  all  gentleness, 
all  pity.  Not  for  the  world  would  he  have  her  know  that 
he  is  aught  but  good  and  kind  to  everyone.  So  we  see, 
pathetic  as  little  Helen's  life  must  always  seem  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight  and  hearing,  that  it 
is  yet  full  of  brightness  and  cheer  and  courage  and 
hope. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  proves  how  her  childish 
affections  enter  into  her  earliest  efforts  at  story-telling. 
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WiLLIB   AND   HIS   SiSTER. 

Once  there  was  a  beautiful  little  boy  named  Willie  ;  and  he 
had  a  sweet  sister,  younger  than  himself,  who  always  loved  to 
play  with  Willie.  Her  name  was  Dolly.  The  children  looked 
very  pretty  together.  The  little  boy  had  bright  golden  ringlets 
and  roguish  blue  eyes  and  two  round  cheeks.  They  were  as 
rosy  as  red  apples.  The  little  girl  had  long  brown  cnrls,  large 
brown  eyes,  and  a  most  fair  and  beautiful  complexion.  Some- 
times the  children  would  walk  out  together,  and  look  at  the 
little  birds,  hopping  about  their  nests.  They  would  fill  their 
white  aprons  with  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  run  gayly  to  the 
house  to  give  them  to  precious  mamma. 

A  letter  written  to  her  French  teacher  takes  the  form 
of  a  story,  and  indicates  nt  once  the  sensitive  and  phil- 
osophic character  of  Helen's  mind. 

TrtcuMBiA,  Ala.,  Maj  17,  18S9. 
My  Dear  Miss  Marrett: — I   am   thinking   about  a  dear 
little  girl,  who  wept  very  hard.     She  wept  because  her  brother 
tensed  her  very  much.     I  will  tell  yon  what  he  did,  and  I  think 
you  will  feel  very  sorry  for  the  little  child.     She  Md  a  most 
beautiful  doll  given  her.     Oh,  it  was  a  lovely  aniY  delicate 
doll !  but  the  little  girl's  brother,  a  tall  lad,  had  taken  the  doll, 
and  set  it  up  in  a  high  tree  in  the  garden,  and  had  ri  i  away. 
The  little  girl  could  not  reach  the  doll,  and  could  no>  help  it 
down,   and  therefore  she    cried.     The  doll    cried,  to«      and 
stretched  out  its  arms  from  among  the  green  branchei     and 
looked  distressed.     Soon  the  diamal  night  would  come,  —  v^d 
was  the  doll  to  sit  up  in  the  tree  all  night,  and  by  herself  ?    'f^ 
little  girl  could  not  endure  that  thought.     ^^  I  will  stay  ^H 
you,"  said  she  to  the  doll,  although  she  was  not  at  all  coura- 
geous.    Already  she  began  to  see  quite  plainly  the  little  elves 
in  their  tall  pointed  hats,  dancing  down  the  dusky  alleys,  and 
peeping  from  between  the  bushes,  and  they  seemed  to  come 
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nearer  and  nearer ;  and  she  stretched  her  hands  up  towards  the 
tree  in  which  the  doll  sat,  and  they  laughed,  and  pointed  their 
fingers  at  her.  How  terrified  was  the  little  girl ;  but  if  one  has 
not  done  anything  wrong,  these  strange  little  elves  cannot 
hai-m  one.  "Have  I  done  anything  wrong?  Ah,  yes!"  said 
the  little  girl.  "  I  have  laughed  at  the  poor  duck,  with  the  red 
rag  tied  round  its  leg.  It  hobbled,  and  that  made  me  laugh ; 
but  it  is  wrong  to  laugh  at  the  poor  animals  !  " 

Is  it  not  a  pitiful  story?  I  hope  the  father  punished  the 
naughty  little  boy.  Shall  you  be  very  glad  to  see  my  teacher 
next  Thursday  ?  She  is  going  home  to  rest,  but  she  will  come 
back  to  me  next  autumn. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

Helen  Adams  Keller. 

In  the  same  tender  vein  is  another  sketch,  which  shows 
the  strength  of  home  ties  in  my  pupil's  mind. 

Sister  Mabel. 

Harry  is  twelve  years  old.  He  has  two  little  sisters,  both 
younger  than  himself.  Mabel  is  ten  and  Kitty  is  five  years  of 
age.  They  live  in  a  beautiful  and  quiet  village,  in  a  far-away 
Southern  country,  where  the  sun  shines  brightly  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  where  the  little  birds  fill  the  air  with  their  glad  songs 
fi-om  morning  until  night,  and  where  each  gentle  breeze  is  sweet 
with  the  perfume  of  roses,  jasmines  and  magnolias. 

Harry  and  Kitty  have  a  little  garden  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house,  which  they  plant  and  carefully  tend.  Harry  digs  and 
ploughs  the  ground,  because  he  is  taller  and  stronger  than 
Kitty.  When  the  ground  is  all  ready,  Kitty  helps  sow  the 
seeds,  and  covers  tliem  lightly  with  soil.  Then  they  bring  water 
from  the  well  to  sprinkle  over  them.  The  little  boy  and  his 
wee  sister  are  very  happy  together. 

Mabel  loves  to  watch  them  at  play  from  her  window.  Mabel 
is  an  invalid.     She  has  never  been  able  to  run  and  frolic  with 
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her  brother  and  sister,  but  Mabel  is  not  often  sad.  She  sits  by 
the  window,  with  the  warm  sunshine  upon  her  pretty  brown 
hair  and  pale  face,  and  chats  happily  to  the  other  children 
while  they  work  or  play.  Sometimes  a  sad  feeling  comes  into 
Mabel's  heart,  because  she  cannot  run  and  skip  like  other  little 
girls ;  but  she  wipes  away  the  tears  quickly,  when  she  sees  her 
brother  or  sister  coming  towards  her,  and  tries  to  greet  them 
with  a  pleasant  smile ;  for  Mabel  does  not  wish  to  make  them 
unhappy.  She  often  tells  Kitty  pretty  stories  she  has  read, 
and  is  always  delighted  to  help  Harry  with  his  lessons.  I  am 
very  sure  Mabel  helps  everybody  with  her  sunny  smiles  and 
gentle  words.  Harry  is  sure  to  bring  Mabel  the  first  juicy 
peach  which  ripens,  and  dear  little  Kitty  never  forgets  to  give 
her  the  first  sweet  hyacinth  which  blooms  in  the  little  garden. 

When  Harry  was  ten  years  old  his  father  gave  him  a  pretty 
pony,  named  Don,  —  a  beautiful  pet,  and  very  gentle.  Nearly 
every  pleasant  morning  after  breakfast  Harry  and  Kitty  would 
go  to  the  stable,  and  saddle  and  bridle  Don.  Then  they  would 
lead  him  around  to  the  side  of  the  house,  under  Mabel's 
window;  and  there  he  would  stand  quietly,  until  the  other 
children  were  ready  for  their  ride,  and  jet  Mabel  pat  his  soft 
nose,  while  he  ate  the  delicious  lumps  of  sugar  which  she  kept 
for  him. 

Don  has  a  good  friend  named  Jumbo.  Jumbo  is  a  splendid 
mastiff,  with  large,  kind  eyes.  Don  is  never  happy  if  Jumbo 
is  not  at  his  side.  Jumbo  will  sit  on  his  hind  legs,  and  look  up 
at  Don;  and  Don  will  bend  his  beautiful  head,  and  look  at 
Jumbo.  Mabel  thinks  they  have  some  way  of  talking  to  each 
other ;  for  why  should  not  animals  have  thoughts  and  a  lan- 
guage as  well  as  we  ? 

Harry  would  mount  Don  first.  Then  Kitty's  mother  would 
put  a  blanket  before  the  saddle,  and  place  Kitty  upon  it ;  and 
Harry  would  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  give  her  the  reins, 
and  away  they  would  go !  First,  they  would  ride  through  the 
village,  and   then  they  would   take  the  broad  country  road. 
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They  would  sometimes  stop  Don,  to  admire  the  gi*een  fields  and 
lovely  wild-flowers  that  grew  by  the  way.  On  their  way  home 
they  would  dismount,  and  gather  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
they  could  find  for  Mabel.  Then  Harry  would  drive,  and  Kitty 
would  hold  the  flowers  in  her  lap.  The  boy  and  girl  made  a 
pretty  picture,  sitting  so  gracefully  on  the  pony's  back,  and 
many  people  looked  at  them.  Mabel  always  kissed  her  hand 
to  them  when  she  saw  them  coming  up  the  path. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Literary  Compositions. 

Helen's  marvellous  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  clearly  seen 
in  her  writings.  These  are  quite  voluminous.  They 
treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  show  that  in 
fertility  of  mind  and  versatility  of  thought,  in  liveliness  of 
imagination  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  in  extent 
of  information  and  a  gracious  delicacy  of  touch,  no  child 
of  her  age  can  surpass  her. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  letters  and  sketches  which 
have  been  already  incorporated  in  this  narrative  to  illus- 
trate the  various  phases  of  Helen's  development,  a  few 
more  are  given  below. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec  3, 1889. 
My  Dear  Mother  :  —  Your  little  daughter  is  very  happy  to 
write  to  you  this  beautiful  morning.  It  is  cold  and  rainy  here 
to-day.  Yesterday  the  Countess  of  Meath  came  again  to  see 
me.  She  gave  me  a  beautiful  bunch  of  violets.  Her  little 
girls  are  named  Violet  and  May.  The  Earl  said  he  should 
be  delighted  to  visit  Tuscumbia  the  next  time  he  comes  to 
America.  Lady  Meath  said  she  would  like  to  see  your  flowers, 
and  hear  the  mocking-birds  sing.  When  I  visit  England  they 
want  me  to  come  to  see  them,  and  stay  a  few  weeks.  They 
will  take  me  to  see  the  Queen. 
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I  had  a  lovely  letter  from  the  poet  Whittier.  He  loves  me. 
Mr.  Wade  wants  teacher  and  me  to  come  to  see  him  nest 
spring.  Ma  J  we  go?  He  says  you  must  feed  Lioness  from 
your  hand,  because  she  will  be  more  gentle  if  she  does  not  eat 
with  other  dogs. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  to  call  on  us  one  Thursday.  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  the  flowers  from  home.  They  came  while 
we  were  eating  breakfast,  and  my  friends  enjoyed  theni  with 
me.  We  had  a  very  nice  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  day, — 
turkey  and  plum-pudding.  Last  week  I  visited  a  beautiful  art 
store.  I  saw  a  great  many  statues,  and  the  gentleman  gave 
me  an  angel. 

Sunday  I  went  to  church  on  board  a  great  war-ship.  After 
the  services  were  over  the  soldier-sailors  showed  us  around. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty  sailors.  They  were  very 
kind  to  me.  One  carried  me  in  his  arms  so  that  my  feet  would 
not  touch  the  water.  They  wore  blue  uniforms  and  queer  little 
caps.  There  was  a  terrible  fire  Thursday.  Many  stores  were 
burned,  and  four  men  were  killed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  them. 
Tell  father,  please,  to  write  to  me.  How  is  dear  little  sister? 
Give  her  many  kisses  for  me.  Now  I  must  close.  With  much 
love«  from  your  darling  child,  Helek  A.  Keller. 

Helen  became  especially  interested  in  Dr.  Holmes,  as 
may  be  seen  by  her  letter  to  the  popular  juvenile 
monthly. 

BorTH  Boston,  March,  1890. 
Dear  Saint  Nicholas  : —  I  am  very  happy  because  you  are 
going  to  print  my  little  story.  I  hope  the  little  boys  and  girls 
who  read  Saint  Nicholas  will  like  it.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
them  have  read  a  sad,  sweet  story  called  "Little  Jakey."  1 
am  very  sure  they  would  like  it,  for  Jakey  is  the  dearest  little 
fellow  you  cau  imagine.  His  life  was  not  so  full  of  brightness 
as  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy's,"  because  he  was  poor  and  blind ; 
but  I  love  them  both,  and  call  them  my  dear  little  friends.    This 
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is  the  way  Jakey  tells  of  his  bliDdness :  "  Ven  Gott  make  my 
eyes,  my  moder  say  he  not  put  ze  light  in  zem." 

I  used  to  think — when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  before  I 
had  learned  to  read  —  that  everybody  was  always  happy,  and  at 
firet  I  was  grieved  to  know  about  pain  and  great  sorrows ;  but 
now  I  understand  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  things  people 
would  never  learn  to  be  brave  and  patient  and  loving. 

One  bright  Sunday,  a  little  while  ago,  I  went  to  see  a  very 
kind  and  gentle  poet.  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  one  of  his 
beautiful  poems,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  guess  his  name. 
The  '*  Opening  of  the  Piano"  is  the  poem.  I  knew  it  and 
several  others  by  heart ;  and  I  had  leai*ned  to  love  the  sweet 
poet  long  before  I  ever  thought  I  should  put  my  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  tell  him  how  much  pleasure  he  had  given  me,  and 
all  of  the  little  blind  children,  —  for  we  have  his  poems  in 
raised  letters.  The  poet  was  sitting  in  his  libraiy,  by  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  with  his  much-loved  books  all  about  him.  I  sat  in 
his  great  easy  chair,  and  examined  the  pretty  things,  and  asked 
Dr.  Holmes  questions  about  people  in  his  poems.  Teacher  told 
me  about  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  beneath  the  library 
window.  I  think  our  gentle  poet  is  very  happy  when  he  writes 
in  this  room,  with  so  many  wise  friends  near  him. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  of  your  little  readers. 

From  your  loving  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

This  interest  took  fonn  in  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  most  beautiful  poem. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

See  !  What  a  beautiful  shell !  And  it  is  as  curious  as  it  is 
beautiful !  It  was  once  the  home  of  a  timid  little  animal  called 
the  Pearly  Nautilus,  —  because  of  its  shell,  which  is  as  pure 
and  beautiful  as  a  pearl. 

On  very  still  nights,  when  there  is  not  a  breeze  stirring  the 
waves,  the  Nautilus  has  sometimes  been  seen  floating  upon  the 
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water,  with  head  and  tentaclee  spread  out,  and  the  shell  gliding 
over  the  blue  ocean  like  a  lovely  fairy  boat.  That  is  why  oar 
dear  poet  has  called  it  the  *'  Ship  of  Pearl." 

This  wonderful  child  of  the  sea  lives  a  solitary  life,  far  away 
in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  belongs  to  the 
large  and  interesting  family  of  mollusks ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  less  beautiful  cousins,  for  he  hides 
from  them,  in  bis  own  lovely  shell. 

In  his  babyhood  the  Nautilus  lived  in  a  wee  curled  shell,  no 
larger  than  a  pea ;  but,  as  his  body  grew,  he  stretched  out  the 
wonder-working  mantle  which  Mother  Nature  has  given  to  all 
mollusks,  and  took  tiny  bits  of  lime  out  of  the  water,  and 
enlarged  his  shell  with  them.  Silently  and  patiently  he  toiled, 
adding  chamber  after  chamber  to  his  dainty  dwelling-place, 
until  it  was  completed.  Then  he  died,  leaving  us  his  beautiful 
home ;  and  we  love  and  admire  it,  because  of  the  wonderful 
story  it  tells  us.  This  is  the  way  our  dear  poet  tells  the 
story :  — 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toll 

That  spread  bis  lustrous  coil. 

Still  as  the  spiral  grew 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  the  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

One  can  imagine  the  pleasure  she  took  in  writing  this 

letter  to  the  author. 

South  Bos-ton,  Mass.,  March  1, 1890. 
Dear,  Kind  Poet:  —  I  have  thought  of  you  many  times 
since  that  bright  Sunday  when  I  bade  you  good-bye ;  and  I  am 
going  to  write  you  a  letter,  because  I  love  you.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  have  no  little  children  to  play  with  sometimes ;  but  I 
think  you  are  very  happy  with  your  books,  and  your  many, 
many  friends.  On  Washington's  birthday  a  great  many  people 
came  here  to  see  the  little  blind  children ;  and  I  read  for  them 
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from  your  poems,  and  showed  tbem  some   beautiful   shells, 
which  came  from  a  little  island  near  Palos. 

I  am  reading  a  very  sad  story,  called  "  Little  Jakey."  Jakey 
was  the  sweetest  little  fellow  you  can  hnagine,  but  he  was  poor 
and  blind.  I  used  to  think —  when  I  was  small,  and  before  I 
could  read  —  that  everybody  was  always  happy,  and  at  first  it 
made  me  very  sad  to  know  about  pain  and  great  sorrow ;  but 
now  I  know  that  we  could  never  learn  to  be  brave  and  patient, 
if  there  were  only  joy  in  the  world. 

I  am  studying  about  insects  in  zoology,  and  I  have  learned 
many  things  about  butterflies.  They  do  not  make  honey  for 
us,  like  the  bees,  but  many  of  them  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
flowers  they  light  upon,  and  they  always  delight  the  hearts  of 
little  children.  They  live  a  gay  life,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  sipping  the  drops  of  honeydew,  without  a  thought  for 
the  morrow.  They  are  just  like  little  boys  and  girls  when  they 
forget  books  and  studies,  and  run  away  to  the  woods  and  the 
fields,  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  wade  in  the  ponds  for  fragrant 
lilies,  happy  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

If  my  little  sister  comes  to  Boston  next  June,  will  you  let  me 
bring  her  to  see  you?  She  is  a  lovely  baby,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  love  her. 

Now  I  must  tell  my  gentle  poet  good-bye,  for  I  have  a  letter 
to  write  home  before  I  go  to  bed. 

From  your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

In  reply  to  this  tribute  came  a  sympathetic  letter  from 

the  poet. 

Bbvbrlt  Farms,  Mass.,  Aag.  I,  1890. 

My  Dear  Little  Friend  Helen:  —  I  received  your  wel- 
come letter  several  days  ago,  but  I  have  so  much  writing  to  do 
that  I  am  apt  to  make  my  letters  wait  a  good  while  before  they 
get  answered. 

It  gratifies  me  very  much  to  find  that  you  remember  me  so 
kindly.  Your  letter  is  charming,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it.     I  rejoice  to  know  that  you  are  well  and  happy.     I  am  very 
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much  delighted  to  hear  of  your  new  acquisition  —  that  you 
"  talk  with  your  mouth  "  as  well  as  with  your  fingers.  What 
a  curious  thing  speech  is  I  The  tongue  is  so  ser\'lceable  a 
member  (taking  all  sorts  of  shapes,  just  as  is  wanted), — the 
teeth,  the  lips,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  all  ready  to  help,  and  so 
heap  up  the  sound  of  the  voice  into  the  solid  bits  which  we  call 
consonants,  and  make  room  for  the  curiously  shaped  breathings 
which  we  call  vowels  I  You  have  studied  all  this,  I  don't 
doubt,  since  you  have  practised  vocal  speaking. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  mastery  of  language  which  your  letter 
shows.  It  almost  makes  me  think  the  world  would  get  along 
as  well  without  seeing  and  hearing  as  with  them.  Perhaps 
people  would  be  better  in  a  great  many  ways,  for  they  could 
not  fight  as  they  do  now.  Just  think  of  an  army  of  blind 
people,  with  guns  and  cannon !  Think  of  the  poor  drummers  I 
Of  what  use  would  they  and  their  drumsticks  be?  You  are 
spared  the  pain  of  many  sights  and  sounds,  which  you  are  only 
too  happy  in  escaping.  Then  think  how  much  kindness  you 
are  sure  of  as  long  as  you  live.  Everybody  will  feel  an  inter- 
est in  dear  little  Helen ;  everybody  will  want  to  do  something 
for  her ;  and,  if  she  becomes  an  ancient,  gray-haired  woman, 
she  is  still  sure  of  being  thoughtfully  cared  for. 

Your  parents  and  friends  must  take  great  satisfaction  in  your 
progress.  It  does  great  credit,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  your 
instructors,  who  have  so  broken  down  the  walls  that  seemed  to 
shut  you  in  that  now  your  outlook  seems  more  bright  and 
cheerful  than  that  of  many  seeing  and  hearing  children. 

Good-bye,  dear  little  Helen!  With  every  kind  wish  from 
your  friend,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

In  many  ways  friends  from  far  and  near  have  tried  to 
brighten  Helen's  life.  One  day  she  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
telling  her  that  the  Messrs.  Bradstreet  of  Gardiner,  Me., 
bud  named  a  beautiful  ship  for  her. 
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Gardiner,  Jnly  8,  1890. 

My  Dear  Helex  :  —  You  probably  do  not  remember  me 
among  the  many,  many  people  you  saw  in  Boston ;  but  you 
will  know  who  I  am,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Anagnos  is  my 
brother-in-law,  and  Rosy  Richards  is  my  daughter.  I  write  to 
tell  you  something  which  I  think  will  please  you.  There  are 
two  gentlemen  here  in  Gardiner,  named  Bradstreet,  who  have 
what  is  called  a  lumber  company.  That  is,  they  buy  quantities 
of  logs,  —  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  —  up  among  the 
forests  of  northern  Maine.  These  logs  are  fastened  together 
in  long  rafts,  and  brought  down  the  Kennebec  River  to  the 
Bradstreet  Brothei-s'  great  saw-mill,  where  they  are  cut  up  into 
planks  and  boards,  and  then  sent  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  these  two  gentlemen  have  just  had  a  fine  new  vessel 
built,  to  carry  their  lumber  wherever  it  is  wanted ;  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  name  the  vessel  — 
what  do  you  think?  —  the  Helen  Keller.  In  the  first  place, 
they  think  it  a  very  pretty  name ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  that,  far  away  in  Maine,  there 
are  people  who  know  about  you,  and  think  of  you,  although 
they  have  never  seen  you.  So  now  —  only  think!  there  are 
two  Helen  Kellers !  One  stays  at  home,  and  studies  and  plays ; 
and  the  other  goes  sailing  all  over  the  world,  over  the  blue  sea, 
carrying  wood  from  the  forests  of  America  to  far-away  lands. 
Is  not  this  a  pleasant  thought,  dear?  I  hope  the  winds  and 
the  waves  will  be  very  kind  and  gentle  to  the  new  Helen,  — 
that  her  shining  white  sails  may  be  filled  by  favoring  breezes,  and 
that  the  ripples  may  break  lovingly  about  her  prow.  If  you  are 
pleased  at  the  naming  of  the  ship,  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
write  a  little  note  to  the  Messrs.  Bradstreet,  telling  them  so ; 
or,  if  you  had  rather,  you  can  send  the  message  through  me. 
Rosy  sends  you  a  great  deal  of  love ;  and  I  am,  dear  Helen, 
cordially  your  friend,  Laura  E.  Richards. 
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Here  is  Helen's  reply :  — 

TrscuMBiA,  Ala.,  July  14,  1890. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Richards  :  —  I  remember  you  very  well,  and 
Miss  Alice  and  dear  Rosy.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  I  had 
such  a  beautiful  namesake.  I  think  it  was  very,  veiy  kind  of 
the  gentlemen  to  think  of  me,  and  call  their  great  new  ship  for 
me ;  and  I  thank  you  for  writing  such  a  nice  letter  about  it.  I 
have  been  at  home  three  weeks  now,  and  oh,  how  happy  I  have 
been  with  my  dear  pai*eots  and  my  precious  little  sister!  I 
have  the  gentlest  donkey  you  can  imagine,  and  a  splendid 
mastiff  dog  named  Lioness.  Please  give  my  dear  love  to  yoar 
children,  and  give  Rosy  a  sweet  kiss  for  me. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

In  obedience  to  Mrs.  Richards'  suggestion,  the  grateful 
girl  wrote  also  this  graceful  letter  to  the  Messrs.  Brad- 
street. 

TuBCUMBiA,  Ala.,  JqIj  14,  1890. 

Mt  Dear,  Kind  Friends  :  —  I  thank  you  very,  very  much 
for  naming  your  beautiful  new  ship  for  me.  It  makes  me  very 
happy  to  know  that  I  have  kind  and  loving  friends  in  the  far- 
away State  of  Maine.  I  did  not  imagine,  when  I  studied  about 
the  forests  of  Maine,  that  a  strong  and  beautiful  ship  would  go 
sailing  all  over  the  world,  carrying  wood  from  those  rich  forests, 
to  build  pleasant  homes  and  schools  and  churches  in  distant 
countries  I  hope  the  great  ocean  will  love.tbe  new  Helen,  and 
let  her  sail  over  its  blue  waves  peacefully.  Please  tell  the 
brave  sailors,  who  have  charge  of  the  H£L£N  KELLER,  that 
little  Helen  who  stays  at  home  will  often  think  of  them  with 
loving  thoughts.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  and  my  beautiful 
namesake  some  time. 

With  much  love,  from  your  little  friend. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

2o  the  Messrs.  Bradstreet. 
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The  following  response  from  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
gave  Helen  great  delight. 

South  Gardiner,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1890. 

Dear  Helen:  —  We  were  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter, 
and  to  know  that  you  were  pleased  to  have  our  new  vessel 
named  for  you. 

The  new  Helen  was  safely  launched,  and  has  your  name,  in 
bright  new  letters,  on  her  bow  and  stern,  and  on- her  flag. 

We  will  give  your  kind  message  to  the  captain  and  the 
sailors ;  and  think  they  will  be  proud  to  have  it,  and  that  they 
will  try  to  be  worthy  of  your  loving  thoughts,  and  to  sail  the 
new  vessel  safely  for  many  years. 

Yours  truly,  J.  S.  &  F.  T.  Bradstreet. 

Helen's  mental  versatility  is  well  illustrated  by  this 
letter  to  her  mother. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  New  Year,  1890. 

My  Precious  Mother:  —  I  wish  you,  father,  Mildred  and 
my  brother,  at  home,  a  very  bright  and  happy  New  Year.  I 
received  your  nice  letter  this  morning,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  hear 
from  home !  I  wish  I  were  there  to  enjoy  the  lovely  flowers  and 
the  pleasant  weather.  I  think  Charlie  would  be  happy  to  take 
us  to  ride  when  it  is  so  pleasant.  You  must  pat  his  soft  nose 
for  me.  I  am  sorry  that  my  white  pigeon  does  not  come  to  the 
house  any  more,  but  I  hope  she  and  her  little  family  have  a  cosy 
home  at  the  stable. 

Poor  Daisy  cannot  learn  to  sing ;  but  next  spring  she  will 
lay  some  pretty  eggs  and  sit  on  them  till  her  babies  come  out. 
Then  she  will  carefully  tend  them  until  they  grow  up. 

Did  Pearl  and  Jumbo  hunt  the  birds  with  Simpson?  Mr. 
Wade  says  I  may  call  my  pappy  Lioness,  because  I  do  not 
like  Eversham  at  all.  If  I  knew  how  large  Lioness's  neck  was 
I  would  send  her  a  lovely  collar,  with  her  name  on  it.  I  had 
some  new  building   blocks  Christmas,  so  you  may  give  my 
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others  to  Mildred,  if  she  would  like  to  play  with  them.  The 
Christmas  bos  from  home  came  all  right,  aod  when  teacher 
told  me  it  had  come,  I  danced,  and  hopped,  and  skipped  into 
the  hall  to  see  it.  I  think  my  wrapper  is  beautiful  and  warm, 
and  I  thank  you,  dear  mamma,  for  it. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  delicious  cake  and  cream  candy  very, 
very  much.  Teacher  wants  me  to  thank  you  for  her  nice  gift, 
and  she  will  write  when  she  is  better.  Poor  teacher  is  sick 
in  bed,  and  Doctor  Belt  says  she  must  not  get  up  until  she  is 
stronger. 

Miss  Marrett's  flowers  were  wilted.  It  was  too  far  for  them 
to  travel.  Mr.  Wade's  did  not  have  so  far  to  go,  so  perhaps 
they  kept  fresh.  Yesterday  I  received  a  little  box  of  flowers 
from  Lady  Meath,  all  the  way  from  England.  They  were  so 
wilted  I  could  not  tell  that  they  were  violets. 

I  am  glad  you  all  had  a  pleasant  Christmas.  We  had  a  very 
merry  time.  A  kind  man  brought  me  a  pretty  cedar-tree  from 
the  forest,  and  we  put  it  in  the  parlor.  Do  you  suppose  the 
little  cedar  was  grieved  to  leave  its  friends  and  companions  in 
the  forest,  and  be  taken  to  our  parlor?  Perhaps  trees  do  not 
know  about  grief  and  sadness.  I  hope  it  was  very  happy  to 
stay  with  us. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  popped  some  com  and  strung  it,  and  we 
trimmed  the  tree  with  it,  and  hung  bags  of  candy  and  oranges 
all  over  it,  to  make  it  look  pretty.  Then  dear  old  Santa  Clans 
hung  gifts  on  every  branch ;  and  he  had  some  which  were  too 
large  to  hang  on  the  tree,  so  he  put  them  under  the  tree. 

Christmas  morning  we  had  great  fun,  finding  the  gifts  and 
giving  them  to  our  friends.  I  had  a  pretty  rose- jar,  filled  with 
dried  rose-leaves  and  spices ;  a  dainty  handkerchief  case,  and 
four  beautiful  handkerchiefs,  with  my  initials  embroidered  in  the 
comer ;  a  lovely  doll  from  Eva  (I  call  her  Little  Bed  Riding 
Hood,  because  she  is  dressed  in  red,  and  has  a  pretty  red 
bonnet)  ;  a  cunning  little  basket,  to  keep  my  worsted  in  when 
I  am  knitting,  so  that  it  will  not  roll  on  the  floor  and  get 
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soiled ;  three  bottles  of  perfume ;  some  building-blocks  from 
Mr.  Endicott,  and  a  beautiful  rocking-chair.  I  love  to  sit  in 
my  chair,  and  rock  gently  to  and  fro,  while  the  warm,  beautiful 
sun  comes  in  at  the  window,  with  a  bright  "  Grood-morniug, 
little  maid  !  "  for  you  know  the  sun  loves  every))ody,  and  sends 
his  little  sunbeams  to  warm  and  gladden  everything  in  our 
world. 

Vacation  is  over,  and  the  girls  have  all  returned  from  their 
homes.  Santa  Claus  was  very  kind  to  them.  He  left  them 
many  presents,  and  a  gi*eat  deal  of  happiness.  I  wish  I  could 
see  my  tall  brother  and  my  pretty  sister.  I  am  glad  Mildred 
liked  her  mittens.  Did  she  like  the  funny  man  blowing  his 
trumpet  ? 

Monday  I  went  to  see  Miss  Freeman,  with  Miss  Riley,  to 
spend  the  day.  I  had  a  splendid  time  with  the  children.  Mr. 
Hale  came  in  after  dinner.  He  says  the  little  cousins  are  all 
well.  1  had  a  beautiful  calendar  from  Miss  Moulton,  which  I 
will  send  you.  I  think  you  will  enjoy  looking  at  the  pretty 
children  as  much  as  I  did.  I  tried  to  watch  the  Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in ;  but  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke,  the 
sun  was  up,  and  he  said :  ^^  Oh,  little  girl,  you  have  travelled 
nine  times  around  me  upon  your  beautiful  chariot !  " 

I  am  glad  that  little  Arthur  can  walk.  Tell  Mildred  to  kiss 
him  for  me.     Tell  Simpson  to  answer  my  letter  soon. 

With  a  happy  New  Year  for  all,  from  your  loving  little 
daughter,  Helen. 

Another  letter  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  openness 
of  Helen's  heart  to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  nature. 

TvscvMBiA,  Ala.,  May  27, 1889. 
My  Dear  Miss  Riley  :  —  I  wish  you  were  here  in  the  warm, 
sunny  south  today.  Little  sister  and  I  would  take  you  out 
into  the  garden,  and  pick  the  delicious  raspberries  and  a  few 
strawberries  for  you.  How  would  you  like  that?  The  straw- 
berries are  nearly  all  gone.     In  the  evening,  when  it  is  cool  and 
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pleasant,  we  would  walk  in  the  yard,  and  catch  the  grasshoppers 
and  butterflies.  AVe  would  talk  about  the  birds  and  flowers  and 
grass  and  Jumbo  and  Pearl.  If  you  liked,  we  would  ran  and 
jump  and  hop  and  dance,  and  be  very  happy.  I  think  you 
would  enjoy  hearing  the  mocking-birds  sing.  One  sits  on  tJie 
twig  of  a  tree,  just  beueath  our  window,  and  he  fills  the  air  with 
his  glad  songs.  But  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  come  to  Tuscumbia ; 
so  I  will  write  to  you,  and  send  you  a  sweet  kiss  and  my  love. 
How  is  Dick  ?  Daisy  is  happy,  but  she  would  be  happy  ever  if 
she  had  a  little  mate.  My  little  children  are  all  well  except 
Nancy,  and  she  is  quite  feeble.  My  grandmother  and  aunt 
Corinne  are  here.  Grandmother  is  going  to  make  me  two  new 
dresses.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  little  girls,  and  tell  them  that 
Helen  loves  them  very,  very  much.     Eva  sends  love  to  all. 

With  much  love   and   many   kisses,  from  your  affectionate 
little  friend,  Helkk  Adams  Kklleu. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  charming  letters  wliieh  I 
rec<?ivcd  from  Helen  during  our  separation,  —  a  i>eriod  of 
three  and  a  half  months.  I  had  been  with  her  by  day 
and  by  night  for  more  than  two  years,  and  for  some  time 
I  had  felt  the  need  of  rest ;  but  the  thought  of  leaving 
my  beloved  puj)!!  even  for  a  few  months  was  so  painful 
to  me  that  I  deferred  my  departure  as  long  as  possible. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  Helen  that  her  teacher  could  go 
away  without  her,  and  not  until  my  trunk  was  packed  did 
she  fully  realize  that  I  was  actually  departing.  Her 
distress  was  very  great;  but  when  the  time  for  saying 
farewell  arrived  she  was  calm,  and  fully  resolved  not  to 
*'  grieve  teacher  by  crying,"  and  her  unselfishness  and 
resolute  behavior  showed  alike  her  love  and  self-control. 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Aug.  7, 1888. 
Dearest  Teacher:  —  I  am  very  glad  to  write  to  you  this 
evening,  for  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  yon  all  day.    I 
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am  sitting  on  the  piazza,  and  my  little  white  pigeon  is  perched 
on  the  back  of  my  chair,  watching  me  writ«.  Her  little  brown 
mate  has  flown  away  with  the  other  birds ;  but  Annie  is  not  sad, 
for  she  likes  to  stay  with  me.  Fauntleroy  is  asleep  upstairs, 
and  Nancy  is  putting  Lucy  to  bed.  Perhaps  the  mocking- 
bird is  singing  them  to  sleep.  All  the  beautiful  flowers  are  in 
bloom  now.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  jasmines, 
heliotropes  and  roses.  It  is  getting  waim  here  now,  so  father  is 
going  to  take  us  to  the  Quarry  on  the  20th  of  August.  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  beautiful  time  out  in  the  cool,  pleasant  woods. 
I  will  write  and  tell  you  all  the  pleasant  things  we  do.  I  am  so 
glad  that  l^ester  and  Henry  are  good  little  infants.  Give  them 
many  sweet  kisses  for  me. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  little  boy  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  star?  Eva  has  been  telling  me  a  story  about  a  lovely 
little  girl  named  Heidi.  Will  you  please  send  it  to  me?  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  typewriter. 

Little  Arthur  is  growing  very  fast.  He  has  on  short  dresses 
now.  Cousin  Leila  thinks  he  will  walk  in  a  little  while.  Then 
I  will  take  his  soft  chubby  hand  in  mine,  and  go  out  in  the 
bnght  sunshine  with  him.  He  will  pull  the  largest  roses,  and 
chase  the  gayest  butterflies.  I  will  take  very  good  care  of  him, 
and  not  let  him  fall  and  hurt  himself.  Father  and  some  other 
gentlemen  went  hunting  yesterday.  Father  killed  thirty-eight 
birds.  We  had  some  of  them  for  supper,  and  they  were  very 
nice.  Last  Monday  Simpson  shot  a  pretty  crane.  The  crane 
is  a  large  and  strong  bird.  His  wings  are  as  long  as  my  arm, 
and  his  bill  is  as  long  as  my  foot.  He  eats  little  flshes,  and 
other  small  animals.  Father  says  he  can  fly  nearly  all  day 
without  stopping. 

Mildred  is  the  dearest  and  sweetest  little  maiden  in  the 
world.  She  is  very  roguish,  too.  Sometimes,  when  mother 
does  not  know  it,  she  goes  out  into  the  vineyard,  and  gets  her 
apron  full  of  delicious  grapes.  I  think  she  would  like  to  put 
her  two  soft  arms  around  your  neck  and  hug  you. 
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Sunday  I  went  to  church.  I  lore  to  go  to  church,  becacae  I 
like  to  see  ray  friends. 

A  gentleman  gave  me  a  beautiful  card.  It  was  a  picture  of 
a  mill,  near  a  beautiful  brook.  There  was  a  boat  floating  on 
the  water,  and  the  fragrant  lilies  were  growing  all  around  the 
boat.  Not  far  from  the  mill  there  was  an  old  house,  with 
many  trees  growing  close  to  it.  There  were  eight  pigeons  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  a  great  dog  on  the  step.  Pearl  is 
a  very  proud  mother-d(^  now.  She  has  eight  puppies,  and  she 
thinks  there  never  were  such  One  puppies  as  hers. 

I  read  in  my  books  every  day.  I  love  them  very,  very,  very 
much.  I  do  want  yon  to  oome  back  to  me  soon.  I  miss  yon 
so  very,  very  much.  I  cannot  know  about  many  things,  when 
my  dear  teacher  is  not  here.  I  send  you  five  thousand  kisses, 
and  more  love  than  I  can  tell.  I  send  Mrs.  H.  much  love  and 
a  kiss.  From  your  affectionate  little  pupil, 

Hklen  a.  Keller. 

III.    Moral  Nature. 

"  All  trae  glory  rests, 
All  praise  of  safety,  and  all  happiness, 
Upon  the  moral  law.  " 

Wordsworth. 

Wonderful  as  are  Helen's  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, her  spiritual  nature  furnishes  the  crown  of 
her  glory.  Her  moral  qualities  are  of  the  highest 
ordei',  and  command  even  greater  admiration  than 
that  due  to  her  mental  gifts.  She  stands  as  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  types  of  -ethical 
excellence.  In  most  respects  she  resembles  St. 
Clara. 

'  *  Her  heart  Is  pore.    Obedience  is  her  guide. 
And  chastity  walks  ever  by  her  side." 
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She  is  a  child  of  high  principle  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity.  Her  conduct  is  irreproachable  in 
every  particular.  She  never  speaks  a  false  or 
unkind  word,  nor  harms  a  living  creature.  She 
has  a  noble  and  courageous  regard  for  truth,  and 
her  supreme  loyalty  to  it  is  the  light  of  her  whole 
life.  In  her  written  words  her  language  is  a 
beautifully  accurate  symbol  of  her  thought;  and  it 
is  with  strict  propriety  that  one  can  apply  to  her 
Goethe's  beautiful  words: 

*'  $itse«  hi  in  j$inn  btr  Wa^r^nt 
IPcr  sic^  nnr  mii  j$^oium  sc^itht, 
Snlr  grtroftbct  ^oc^sttn  jllBr^rtt 
HcUitcn  Cag's  ntt^jegrnblickt." 

Helen's  thoughts  dwell  in  a  world  of  beauty  and 
majesty,  and  she  shines  like  a  new  resplendent 
gem  in  the  treasure-house  of  humanity.  She  is 
pure  and  fresh  as  a  violet,  and  — 

*'Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow 
And  hangs  on  Dlan's  temple." 

She  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
uprightness,  fights  heroically  the  battles  of  justice 
and  equity,  and  sacrifices  every  instinct  of  selfish- 
ness on  the  altar  of  generosity.  Her  sense  of 
honor  keeps  pace  with  her  sensibility,  and  main- 
tains the  equilibrium  of  her  mind.  She  has  no 
memory  for  injuries,  and  no  inclination  for 
revenge.     She  knows   absolutely  nothing  of  the 
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unkindness,  hostility,  narrow-mindedness,  hateful- 
ness  and  wickedness  of  the  world  around  her. 
Hope,  faith  and  love  are  so  deeply  graved  upon 
her  soul,  that  she  finds  strength  when  affliction's 
surges  roll  maddest,  and  light  and  sweet  music 
when  she  else  is  blind  and  deaf. 

Helen  has  implicit  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
good  intent  of  every  one. 

*'  Suspicion  Inrks  not  in  her  artless  breast, 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best.'* 

Rarely  has  she  failed  to  seek  for  a  charitable 
excuse  for  the  author  of  a  mean  act,  of  which  she 
had  become  cognizant.  She  is  always  prepared  to 
throw  gently  the  mantle  of  clemency  over  all 
wrong-doers.  When  she  was  told  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  colored  servant  who  had  stolen  a  breast- 
pin which  had  been  accidentally  sent  to  the  wash, 
she  replied,  pityingly,  "the  poor  thing  did  not 
know  that  it  was  not  right  to  do  so ! "  On  another 
occasion,  while  she  was  reading  a  letter  from  home, 
in  which  one  of  her  pet  animals  was  characterized 
as  stupidy  she  remarked:  "Mother  does  not  realize 
that  Cedric  is  very  young!"  Even  when  she 
was  profoundly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  her  favorite 
dog,  which  had  been  barbarously  killed,  near  her 
house,  she  tried  to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  its  slay- 
ers by  saying  that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  good- 
ness. Instances  of  this  kind,  showing  that  Helen 
is  ever  ready  to  go  in  search  of  an  apology  for 
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transgressors,  are  very  numerous.  She  earnestly 
believes  that  there  is  good  in  every  human  being, 
and  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 
Her  concern  for  the  happiness  of  others  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  forms  the  key-note  of 
the  harmony  of  her  character. 

Many  are  the  moral  qualities  which  adorn  this 
remarkable  child;  but  a  sympathetic  and  unselfish 
temper  is  her  greatest  ornament,  "  a  pearl  without 
price."  These  attributes,  enhanced  by  her  natural 
grace  and  vitalized  by  her  sweetness  and  modesty, 
render  her  a  fairy  queen  who  draws  to  herself 
hundreds  of  hearts,  —  a  kindly  magician  who  turns 
all  her  visitors  into  friends  and  admirers. 

Sainte-Beuve  says,  "some  natures  are  born 
pure  and  have  received  quand  meme  the  gift  of 
innocence."  Unmistakably  Helen's  is  one  of 
these.  She  certainly  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
choicest  spirits. 

*'  She  is  divinely  kissed  and  sent 
To  fill  the  people  with  ideal  worlds." 

She  seems  to  have  a  mission  from  above,  which 
is  to  inspire  faith  in  what  is  beautiful  in  humanity. 
Her  soul  is  a  reservoir  bursting  for  an  outlet. 
She  is  a  messenger  of  helpfulness  and  joy.  She 
preaches  a  gospel  of  hope  and  cheer,  of  mercy 
and  generosity,  of  patience  and  universal  good- 
ness. Her  love  for  her  fellow-sufferers  so  thrills 
her  that  it  goes  out  from  her  with  inspiring  and 
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sympathetic  touch  for  all.  We  stand  by  her, 
listening  enraptured  to  the  messages  which  she 
brings  to  us  from  higher  spheres,  and  we  cannot 
be  thankful  enough  for  the  precious  gift  of  her 
life. 

Mr.  William  Wade  of  Hulton,  Penn.,  whom 
Helen  visited  at  his  home  in  the  summers  of  1890 
and  1891,  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  her  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  that  he  wrote  a  brief 
account  of  them,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  print- 
ing in  this  connection. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  known  the  world 
over.  In  London  and  Paris  the  case  is  noted  as  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  few  are  the  hamlets  in  America 
where  her  achievements  are  not  familiar.  The  development  of 
this  child  has  indeed  been  a  miracle.  In  two  years'  time,  she 
changed  from  a  sightless  creature,  unable  to  articulate,  whose 
condition  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of  a  mere  animal,  into 
a  human  being  full  of  the  tenderest  beauty  of  thought  and 
gifted  with  a  mental  capacity  far  beyond  her  years.  So  mar- 
vellous has  been  this  change  that  the  accounts  of  Helen  Keller 
consist  wholly  of  a  history  of  her  wonderful  progress ;  and  it  is 
well  that  the  triumph  of  faithful,  loving  and  intelligent  teach- 
ing should  be  made  widely  known  and  emphatically  dwelt  upon. 
It  shows  that  no  cloud  is  so  heavy  and  dark  that  loving  devo- 
tion may  not  lift  it,  and  let  the  sunshine  through  to  a  darkened 
mind ;  and  it  inspires  hope  and  courage  in  those  who  seek  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  afflicted  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  wonderful  part  of  Helen  Keller's 
story  has  not  yet  been  told ;  and  what  remains  is  more  impres- 
sive and  of  more  lasting  value  than  the  record  of  her  remarka- 
ble accomplishments.     The  child  hei-self  is  a  greater  wonder 
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than  her  progress ;  her  marvellous  inner  nature  a  greater  glory 
to  humanity  than  her  leai'ning.  A  mightier  power  than  any 
ever  known  to  schools  of  learning  was  needed  to  fill  that  little 
heart  with  the  most  overflowing  sympathy,  the  most  complete 
nnselfishness,  and  the  rarest  delicacy  and  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression.  Her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  could 
not  be  human  if  devoid  of  pride  in  the  astonishing  success 
which  has  attended  her  efforts  to  rescue  this  darkened  mind 
from  its  bondage ;  yet  it  must  be  that  her  love  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  her  charge's  heart  and  mind  far  excels  her  pride  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  wonderful  work. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  loving,  unselfish  disposition 
portrayed  in  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  could  be  a  real  charac- 
teristic of  any  human  being ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  story 
was  a  fancy  sketeh;  yet  any  one  who  has  seen  Helen  and 
watched  her  ways,  and  the  display  of  her  feelings,  knows 
that  she  is  superior  even  to  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  pen, 
in  those  attributes  which  raise  mortals  to  the  sky. 

Let  me  give  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  her  exquisite 
tenderness  of  heart  and  keenness  of,  mind.  She  visited  the 
country  place  of  a  friend  last  summer  on  her  way  home.  There 
she  was  to  see  and  ride  a  donkey  that  had  been  promised  to 
her,  and  which  was  to  be  sent  to  her  home;  and  she  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  owning  and  riding  the  quadruped. 
As  soon  as  she  arrived  she  was  mounted  on  her  donkey,  her 
eagerness  being  so  great  that  Miss  Sullivan  deemed  it  better  to 
indulge  her,  tired  as  she  was  witli  her  long  night  journey.  The 
saddle  not  fitting  the  donkey,  her  seat  was  not  firm ;  but  no 
thought  of  fear  crossed  her  mind,  and  a  glory  of  delight  shone 
over  her  face  as  her  Neddy  trotted  off,  Helen  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  never  losing  her  balance.  Tired  as  she  must  have 
been,  she  did  not  think  of  relinquishing  her  ride  until  Miss 
Sullivan  said,  ^'  Teacher  is  tired  !  "  but  then  Helen  slipped  off 
like  a  flash,  merely  delaying  to  get  permission  to  take  Neddy 
to  the  stable  and  feed  him. 
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Od  another  occasion,  when  she  was  having  a  ride  on  a  poDj, 
led  by  her  entertainer's  groom,  all  paused  ander  the  shade  of  a 
tree  to  cool  off.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  delay,  she  was 
told  it  was  to  rest  and  get  C(k>l.  After  a  short  time  she  was 
asked  if  she  was  ready  to  go  again,  and  she  said :  ^^  Is  Michael 
rested?"  This  groom,  an  ignorant  Irish  laborer,  would  have 
worn  his  shoes  out  before  admitting  that  doing  anything  for 
Helen  tired  him. 

At  supper,  the  little  boy  of  the  house  was  absent,  and  she 
was  asked,  **  Isn't  Archer  a  naughty  boy  to  be  away  from  his 
supper  ? "  But  Helen  shook  her  head  emphatically  as  soon  as 
the  firet  three  letters  of  naughty  were  spelled  out,  and  she 
replied  promptly:  "No.  Something  has  kept  him.  Perhaps 
he  didn't  hear  the  bell !"  and  when  the  boy  did  come  in, — with 
the  explanation  that  he  had  been  away  after  the  donkeys,  who 
had  broken  out  of  their  pasture,  —  she  was  in  a  state  of 
triumphant  delight,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  Archer 
came  to  be  kissed. 

Donkeys  are  the  most  provokingly  slow  of  all  animals,  and 
Helen's  idea  of  riding  was  to  go  at  a  sharp  trot,  — the  faster 
the  better ;  but,  had  she  known  that  this  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stick  to  her  Neddy,  not  a  step  faster  than  a  walk 
would  she  have  had  him  go ;  so  the  plan  was  adopted  of  pro- 
curing a  heavy  club,  and  whacking  every  resounding  article  we 
came  near ;  and  once  this  club  was  put  in  Helen's  hand  with 
the  suggestion  that  she  should  use  it "  to  make  Neddy  go."  An 
expression  of  horrified  disgust  came  over  her  face.  "Oh,  no; 
this  is  better ! "  she  replied  ;  this  being  a  twig  that  might  have 
tickled  one  of  the  donkey's  ears,  but  certainly  would  not  have 
stimulated  him  out  of  the  slowest  of  walks. 

From  her  summer  home  in  the  mountains  of  Alabama  she 
writes  that  she  has  Neddy,  and  "  he  carries  me  very  carefully 
up  the  steep  hills,  and  when  he  is  tired  I  dismount  and  let  him 
eat  the  sweet  grass." 

The   saddle  did  not  fit  the  donkey  very  well.      A  slight 
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abrasion  of  the  skin  resulted,  and  great  was  Helen's  grief  to 
think  that  she  had  made  a  sore  on  her  Neddy,  and  she  wrote 
me  that  she  would  not  ride  him  any  more  until  it  was  well ; 
though  the  sore  probably  annoyed  the  donkey  less  than  would  a 
fly  alighting  on  one  of  his  ears. 

A  donkey  foal  only  a  few  weeks  old  was  caught  and  held  for 
her  to  examine  ;  but,  on  learning  that  its  mother  was  crowding 
in  to  where  the  colt  was,  she  said  :  ^^  Oh,  let  it  go.  Its  mother 
will  be  worried  about  it." 

Three  great  mastiffs  were  kept  at  her  entertainer's  place, 
and  they  soon  seemed  to  understand  that  Helen  was  fond  of 
them,  even  though  she  did  not  call  them ;  and  these  dogs  would 
lick  her  hands  and  rub  against  her  without  her  manifesting  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  delight. 

Of  course  special  effort  was  made  to  add  to  her  enjoyment  in 
evei-y  way.  She  was  taken  out  to  drive,  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  and  donkeyback,  encouraged  to  play  with  the  dogs 
and  donkeys.  Her  heart  was  fixed  on  returning  home;  but, 
with  a  rare  loveliness  of  spirit,  she  allowed  no  expression  of 
this  feeling  to  escape  her.  She  devoted  herself  with  all  her 
heart  to  the  amusements  provided  for  her;  and  it  was  only 
when  she  had  finally  taken  the  train  to  start  for  Alabama,  that 
the  intensity  of  her  longing  for  home  was  made  manifest  by  her 
constant  inquiries  at  each  stoppage  of  the  train :  "  Where  are 
we  ?    How  long  shall  we  stop  ?  " 

Playing  at  hide  and  seek,  she  accidentally  caught  a  moth  in 
her  fingers,  and  with  shouts  of  delight  she  ran  to  exhibit  it. 
She  couldn't  let  it  go.  ^'One  of  Mother  Nature's  darlings  has 
got  lost !"  she  said,  ''  yet  it  must  not  be  hurt ; "  and  so,  after 
careful  inspection  of  it,  a  glass  was  prepared  to  put  it  in,  over 
which  a  paper  was  drawn,  in  which  she  punched  air-holes  to  give 
it  air  until  but  little  of  the  paper  was  left  intact. 

A  seedling  oak,  with  the  acorn  attached,  was  given  her  to 
show  how  it  grew ;  and  she  was  told  that  this  particular  one 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  mowing  machine,  and  had  sprouted. 
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^^  Poor  thing !  Mother  Nature  wants  it  to  grow  after  so  much 
hardship!"  so  it  had  to  be  planted,  and  ia  now  marked 
1*  Helen's  Oak." 

Even  the  worms  destmetive  to  vegetation  were  not  naughty 
in  her  estimation.  "  They  are  baby  worms !  They  do  not 
know  better !    They  most  eat  aomething  !  ** 

A  clergyman  much  interested  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind, 
asked  what  her  religious  knowledge  was,  and  her  teacher,  after 
explaining  that  it  was  but  rudimentary,  asked  her:  ''  Baby,  do 
you  pray  ? "  Low,  in  those  exquisitely  muffled  tones  of  hers, 
came  the  answer :  — 

**  I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old,  — 
God  make  me  beautiful  within, 
And  may  mine  eyes  the  good  behold 
In  everything  save  sin." 

A  cry  of  delight  burst  from  the  auditors,  followed  by  the 
comment  from  one  of  them :  '^  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  oh  Lord  I "  How  entii-ely  this  was  her  own  thought 
was  shown  by  Miss  Sullivan's  question,  "why,  baby,  where 
did  you  learn  that?"  and  her  reply  that  it  was  from  Mr. 
Whittier ;  and  then  she  added  :  "  I  like  it."  Many  must  have 
been  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Whittier,  yet  I  am  sure  that  none  can 
have  given  him  the  pleasure  that  it  will  give  him  to  learn  of  this 
quotation  from  his  poems.  What  nobler  shrine  could  the  poet's 
work  have  than  the  lovely,  innocent  heart  of  this  little  child? 

A  dog  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  —  and  who  was  so 
attached  to  her  that  Lioness  mourned,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
for  days  after  Helen  left  home,  — was  brutally  killed.  Helen 
was  intensely  grieved ;  but  amidst  her  tears  she  found  the 
loving,  forgiving  spirit  to  say :  "  They  could  not  have  known 
what  a  good  dog  Lioness  was,  or  they  would  not  have  done 
it !  "  and  to  a  child  friend  she  wrote  :  *'  It  must  have  terrified 
Lioness  so  much  to  have  any  one  unkind  to  her,  we  aU  loved 
her  so." 
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How  exqaisite  her  interest  in  the  little  blind  deaf-mate  boy, 
Tommy  Stringer,  and  her  earnest  devotion  to  securing  the 
money  needed  for  his  edacation,  —  a  devotion  rewarded  at  this 
time  by  the  douation  of  over  $1,600  to  her  **  beautiful  plan." 
How  tender  the  pathos  of  her  expression  of  thanks  to  contribu- 
tors to  her  fund :  ^'  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  darkness.  I  was 
not  happy  then.  I  do  not  think  I  often  smiled  before  teacher 
came  to  me,  and  taught  ma  how  many  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  there  were  in  the  world ;  and  my  heart  has  been  full  to 
the  brim  with  love  and  happiness  ever  since ! "  or  her  remark  in 
her  letter  of  thanks  to  those  who  contributed  to  her  fund, 
through  the  journal  called  Forttit  and  Stream:  ''It  seems 
lovely  that  the  death  of  my  brave,  loving  Lioness  should  be  the 
means  of  helping  dear  little  Tommy ! "  the  touching  incident  of 
the  death  of  her  dog  having  interested  lovers  of  dogs  in  her 
proposed  fund,  which  she  started  by  giving  the  money  designed 
to  purchase  her  a  new  dog.  As  showing  the  interest  she 
awakened  in  this  fund  of  hers,  it  may  be  noted  that  from  dog- 
lovere  in  England  she  received  something  over  sixty  dollars. 

This  year  she  was  a  guest  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend's 
daughter.  Going  up  to  the  bride  after  the  ceremony,  she  put 
her  loving  arms  around  her  neck,  and  said  :  ''  May  your  whole 
life  be  filled  with  gladness !  "  To  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of 
the  thought  which  led  to  this  benediction,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  first  wedding  she  ever  attended.  The 
formal  benediction  was  delivered  by  a  bishop,  by  no  means  the 
least  distinguished  in  the  Episcopal  church ;  yet  such  a  blessing, 
from  so  lovely  a  child  of  the  infinite  love,  should  carry  with  it 
as  noble  and  high  a  prayer  to  the  All-Loving,  as  even  the  bene- 
diction of  bishop,  priest  or  deacon. 

Helen's  acquirements  teach  us  how  much  can  be  done  for  the 
most  hopelessly  afiAicted;  but  Helen  heraelf  teaches  a  nobler 
lesson,  and  makes  firm  in  our  souls  a  higher  conviction,  —  that 
in  every  human  heart  which  strives  to  be  ''  clean  within  **  an 
all-merciful,  all-loving  Father  is  ever  ready  to  abide ;  and  to  all 
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doubters  of  human  goodness  the  lesson  is  taught  that  there  is 
goodness  of  heart,  loveliness  of  mind  and  elevation  of  spirit 
innate  in  human  nature,  ready  to  show  themselves  when  the 
baser  growths,  which  tend  to  infest  our  souls,  are  kept  oat. 

Here  is  a  little  child,  who  has  compassed  but  eleven  short 
years,  and  has  lived  but  three,  yet  is  all  that  our  Heavezily 
Father  would  have  us  be,  and  who  preeminently  symbolizes  the 
saying,  *'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Cannot  we  all 
learn  the  lesson  set  for  us  ? 

If  the  Perkins  Institution  had  done  nothing  more  than  develop 
the  system  by  which  such  a  wonderful  mind  and  heait  as  Helen's 
has  been  rescued  from  darkness,  it  would  have  done,  in  that 
alone,  a  greater  work  for  the  world  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  many  philosophers.  . 

Sympathy  and  Affection. 

**  Holy  aspirations  start 
Like  blessed  angels  from  the  heart, 
And  bind  —  for  earth's  dark  ties  are  riven  — 
Her  spirit  to  the  gate  of  heaven." 

Prentice. 

Helen  combines,  in  a  manner  possible  only  to 
the  highest  type  of  nature,  intellectual  vigor  with 
extreme  tenderness  of  heart.  Her  mental  activity 
is  so  great  that  her  knowledge  seems  to  grow  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  its  service  there  is  a  brain 
alive  with  infinite  motion,  abounding  in  rich  vari- 
ety, fertile,  resourceful,  quickening,  expansive. 
She  unrolls  out  of  her  cerebral  region,  by  means 
of  vivid  energy,  new  worlds,  peopjed  with 
thought,  throbbing  with  humanity  and  teeming 
with  ideas,  which  are  positive  figures  in  her  mental 
kaleidoscope. 
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This  intellectual  vivacity  draws  its  motive  power 
and  vitality  from  the  heart,  as  does  the  ardor  of 
her  spirit.  Here  is  a  spring  of  holy  aspirations,  a 
source  of  impulses  of  kindly  interest  in  the  well- 
fare  and  happiness  of  all  human  beings.  Compas- 
sion is  one  of  Helen's  dominant  feelings.  Her 
sympathies  are  as  deep  and  as  broa^  as  her  gen- 
erosity is  catholic.  She  feels  alike  for  those  who 
are  within  her  reach  and  for  those  who  are  at  a 
distance.    As  Alice  Carey  puts  it, — 

*'  Her  loving  heart  is  the  mirror 

or  the  things  that  are  near  and  far, 
Like  the  wave  that  reflects  in  its  bosom 
The  flower  and  the  distant  star." 

Or,  according  to  Bdranger,  it  is  like  a  musical 
instrument  which  soimds  as  soon  as  it  is  touched. 

*'  Son  coeur  est  un  luth  suspendu ; 
Sit^t  qu'  on  le  touche  il  resonne." 

A  stream  of  affection  flows  steadily  from  Helen's 
heart  and  freshens  everything  around  her.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  intensity  of  her  love,  which 
is,— 

<*  A  vision  to  the  blind, 
To  the  deaf  melody,  and  to  the  cold,  dead  clay 
Of  common  life  a  resurrection  day." 

Her  attachment  to  her  parents,  her  teacher  and 
her  friends  is  of  great  depth  and  strength.  She  is 
passionately  fond  of  each  and  all  of  them.  She  is 
a   devoted   daughter,   a  loving   sister,  a  grateful 
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pupil  and  a  warm  friend.  Her  letters  to  her  father 
and  mother  are  running  over  with  filial  affection. 
Here  are  some  of  them :  — 

South  Bostox,  Not.  10, 1890. 

My  Dearest  Mother  :  —  My  heart  has  been  full  of  thoughts 
of  you  a  ad  my  beautiful  home  ever  since  we  parted  so  sadly  on 
Wednesday  night.  How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  this  lovely 
morning,  and  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  since  I  left  home ! 
And  my  darling  little  sister,  how  I  wish  I  could  give  her  a  hun- 
dred kisses !  And  my  dear  father,  how  he  would  like  to  hear 
about  our  journey  !  But  I  cannot  see  you  and  talk  to  you,  so  I 
will  write  and  tell  you  all  that  I  can  think  of. 

We  did  not  reach  Boston  until  Saturday  morning.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  train  was  delayed  in  several  places,  which 
made  us  late  in  reaching  New  York.  When  we  got  to  Jersey 
City  at  six  o'clock  Friday  evening  we  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
Harlem  River  in  a  ferry-boat.  We  found  the  boat  and  the 
transfer  carriage  with  much  less  difficulty  than  teacher  expected. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station  they  told  us  that  the  train  did 
not  leave  for  Boston  until  eleven  o'clock,  but  that  we  could  take 
the  sleeper  at  nine,  which  we  did.  We  went  to  bed  and  slept 
until  morning.  When  we  awoke  we  were  in  Boston.  I  was 
delighted  to  get  there,  though  I  was  much  disappointed  because 
we  did  not  arrive  on  Mr.  Anagnos'  birthday.  We  surprised  oar 
dear  friends,  however,  for  they  did  not  expect  us  Saturday ;  but 
when  the  bell  rung  Miss  Marrett  guessed  who  was  at  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Hopkins  jumped  up  from  the  breakfast  table  and  ran 
to  the  door  to  meet  us ;  she  was  indeed  much  astonished  to  see 
us.  After  we  had  had  some  breakfast  we  went  up  to  see  Mr. 
Anagnos.  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  my  dearest  and  kindest  friend 
once  more.  He  gave  me  a  beautiful  watch.  I  have  it  pinned 
to  my  dress.  I  tell  everybody  the  time  when  they  ask  me.  I 
have  only  seen  Mr.  Anagnos  twice.  I  have  many  questions 
to  ask  him  about  the  countries  he  has  been  travelling  in.  But 
I  suppose  he  is  very  busy  now. 
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The  hills  in  Virginia  were  very  lovely.  Jack  Frost  had 
dressed  them  in  gold  and  crimson.  The  view  was  most  charm- 
ingly picturesque.  Pennsylvania  is  a  very  beautiful  state.  The 
grass  was  as  green  as  though  it  were  springtime,  and  the  golden 
ears  of  corn  gathered  together  in  heaps  in  the  great  fields 
looked  very  pretty.  In  Harrisburg  we  saw  a  donkey  like 
Neddy.  How  I  wish  I  could  see  my  own  donkey  and  my  dear 
Lioness  !  Do  they  miss  their  mistress  very  much  ?  Tell  Mildred 
she  must  be  kind  to  them  for  my  sake. 

Our  room  is  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

My  typewriter  was  much  injured  coming.  The  case  was 
broken  and  the  keys  are  nearly  all  out.  Teacher  is  going  to 
see  if  it  can  be  fixed. 

There  are  many  new  books  in  the  library.  What  a  nice  time 
I  shall  have  reading  them !  I  have  already  read  Sara  Crewe. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you  some  time. 
Now,  sweet  mother,  your  little  girl  must  say  good-bye. 

With  much  love  to  father,  Mildred,  you  and  all  the  dear 
friends,  lovingly  your  little  daughter,       Helen  A.  K^eller. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1890. 

Dearest  Father  :  —  Did  you  think  your  own  little  girl  had 
forgotten  you  ?  I  hope  no  naughty  little  thought  whispered  such 
a  thing  to  you.  My  heart  is  full  of  tender  love  for  you  and 
dear  mother  and  darling  little  sister.  Sometimes  I  am  a  wee 
bit  lonely,  —  I  miss  my  home  so  much.  I  often  wonder  what 
precious  sister  is  doing,  and  if  Lioness  and  Neddy  are  happy ; 
but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  give  me  pleasure.  I  have  such  fine 
times  with  my  playmates.  You  would  be  greatly  amused  if 
you  could  see  me  at  nine  every  day,  for  that  is  the  hour  we  have 
Sloyd.  We  learn  to  saw,  plane,  and  measure  exactly  with  a 
rule.  Please  tell  Mildred  that  when  I  come  home  I  shall  proba- 
bly be  able  to  make  her  something  very  pretty.  Merry  Christ- 
mas is  almost  'here.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  in 
the  parlor,  just  as  we  did  last  year.     I  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
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fun  to  begin*  I  am  making  a  pretty  present  for  teacher,  bat 
I  cannot  tell  yon  what  it  is,  because  she  may  read  this  letter. 
We  have  a  gift  for  Mildred  which  will  make  her  laugh. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  very  well.  He  comes  to  see  me  as  often 
as  he  can.  He  loves  your  little  girl  very  much,  and  she  loves 
him  dearly.  Thursday  we  were  invited  to  meet  some  ladies 
at  Miss  Curtis'.  One  of  them  had  just  arrived  from  Europe. 
She  told  something  about  the  pope  which  I  did  not  know 
before.  He  never  walks  or  rides  as  other  people  do,  but  when 
he  wishes  to  go  anywhere  his  attendants  cany  him  in  a  great 
chair.  He  always  wears  a  white  gown,  and  visitors  kiss  his 
hand.  I  have  a  kind  friend  in  the  beautiful  and  ancient  citj 
of  Rome.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Terry,  —  Mrs.  Howe's  sister.  She 
sent  me  a  pretty  blotter  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  Is  it  not  nice  to 
know  about  people  in  distant  lands  ?  I  wonder  where  my  beau- 
tiful namesake  is  now.  Somewhere  on  the  great  ocean  or  in  a 
safe  harbor,  I  suppose.  This  afternoon  I  expect  to  see  a  little 
native  Esquimaux  lady,  at  Tremont  Temple.  I  have  a  little 
playful  kitty.  I  love  to  dangle  a  string  for  the  pretty,  graceful 
thing  to  catch  in  her  velvety  paws. 

I  am  reading  the  wonderful  story  of  *'  Life  and  her 
Children,"  and  also  "Little  Women."  I  hope  to  begin  my 
French  lessons  soon.  Kiss  my  dearest  sister  for  me,  and  tell 
her  that  I  say  to  all  my  friends,  Mildred  is  as  sweet  as  a 

violet, — 

**  Blae  and  fair  are  her  eyes, 
Golden  is  her  pretty  hair, 
And  rosy  aod  soft  are  her  rounded  cheeks.*' 

Now,  kindest  father  in  all  the  world,  your  child  must  sav 
good-bye.  I  hope  Christmas  at  home  will  be  a  very  happy  day, 
and  that  the  new  year  will  be  full  of  brightness  and  joy  for  yoo 
and  mother  and  everyone.  Teacher  would  send  her  love  if  she 
were  here.  You  must  not  call  her  a  fraud  and  a  humbug.  She 
is  my  own  precious  teacher,  you  know.  From  your  loving  and 
absent  child,  Helek  A.  Keller. 
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South  Boston,  June  10, 1891. 
My  Dear  Mother: — Time  walks  very  fast  indeed,  but  I 
shall  not  let  him  depart  with  this  beautiful  June  day  until  I 
have  written  you  a  little   letter.     I  hope  you  are  all  well  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  June   roses.     It  is  beautiful  and 
warm  here  in  Boston  now,  and  the  country  all  about  the  city  is 
fresh  and  green.     A  week  ago   last   Sunday,  Mrs.   Hopkins, 
teacher  and  I  went  out  of  town  in  search  of  buttercups  and 
daisies,  and  we  came  home  with  our  arms  full  of  the  pretty, 
dainty  things.     So  many  things  have  happened  since  I  wrote 
you  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  write  about  first.     We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  company  from  different  parts  of  our  country. 
A  little  deaf  child  and  his  papa  from  New  York,  a  Dr.  Dye 
and  his   wife  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  lady  and  her  little 
daughter  from  Colorado,  and  many  others.     A  week  ago  yes- 
terday was  Commencement  day.     The  children  looked  very 
pretty  in  their  white  dresses  and  bright  ribbons.     I  recited 
about  Italy  and  the  beautiful  Italian  cities.     I  saw  many  dear 
friends  there,  —  Dr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Howe,  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  Mr.   Dwight  and  many  others.     Before  the  exercises 
began  Elsie  Tyler  sent  me  a  pretty  fan,  which  pleased  baby 
Tom  exceedingly.     Last  Saturday  we  went  to  see  Dr.  Brooks, 
and  had  a  beautiful  time  with  him.     We  laughed  a  great  deal, 
and  I  told  Dr.  Brooks  that  I  had  found  out  that  it  is  good  to 
laugh,  for  laughter  banishes  all  sad  thoughts.     Last  night  we 
had  a  singing  recital  in  our  hall.     The  Merry  Warblers  sang 
Jack  and  Jill,  and  it  was  so  funny  we  clapped  until  they  sang 
it  over.     A  week  from  next  Friday  we  are  going  to  Gardiner, 
Me.,  and  the  Monday  after  we  start  for  home.     We  shall  only 
stay  a  short  time  at  Hulton,  because  I  am  so  very  eager  to  get 
home.     Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  be  with  you  and  father  and 
little  sister  once  more !    Please  give  my  tender  love  to  father, 
and  kiss  sister  for  me.     And  now,  mother  dear,  so  sweet  and 
fair  to  me,   good-bye,   and   I  pray  God  bless  and  keep  you 
happy  forever.  From  your  loving  child, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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Helen's  affection  is  not  concentrated  on  human 
beings  alone.  The  never-faiUng  spnngs  of  her 
love  and  sympathy  overflow  on  all  living  creatures. 
Of  the  birds  in  the  woods,  the  sheep  in  the  past- 
ure, the  ass  on  which  she  rides,  the  dogs,  the  bees, 
the  rabbits,  she  always  speaks  very  kindly  and 
cares  for  them  most  tenderly.  She  possesses  in  a 
large  measure  the  sense  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  nature  and  the  consequent  magnetic 
sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  field  and 
forest,  which  lends  so  singular  a  charm  to  her 
personality.  She  finds  great  happmess  in  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  the  animals,  and  in  having 
them  around  her.  She  has  no  fear  of  them.  The 
very  wolves,  which  all  men  were  afraid  to  encoun- 
ter, were  caressed  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In 
the  same  way  Helen  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to 
have  a  tame  bear  brought  to  her  from  Africa. 
She  can  hardly  believe  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
the  creature.  She  never  hesitates  to  lay  her  hand 
on  fierce  dogs  which  she  finds  in  the  shows,  so 
implicit  is  her  confidence  in  their  powers  of 
discrimination. 

What  Helen  did  for  Tommy  Stringer. 

**  Nature  is  fine  in  love;  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  Itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves." 

Shakespeare. 

Helen's  intense  love  of  everything  that  heaven 
and  man  have  made,  and  most  especially  of  all 
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the  new  school  for  the  blind  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
of  his  failure  to  secure  a  tutor  for  the  little  blind 
and  deaf-mute  boy.  To  this  letter  Helen  replied 
promptly  as  follows:  — 

TrscrMBi4,  Ala.,  Oct.  29, 1890. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Brown  :  —  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter, 
and  I  thank  you  for  writing  to  me.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  little  blind  children  were  going  to  have  a  nice  school 
like  other  boys  and  girls.  It  will  make  them  so  happy  to  leam 
about  all  the  beautiful  things  which  our  dear  heavenly  Father 
has  given  us  to  enjoy.  Then  their  minds  will  be  filled  with 
beautiful  light,  and  their  hearts  will  be  filled  with  love  and 
gentle  thoughts.  I  ask  my  dear  heavenly  Father  every  day  to 
bless  the  little  new  school,  and  to  send  the  dear  little  deaf  and 
blind  child  a  teacher  like  mine.  I  wish  he  lived  near  me,  so 
that  I  could  teach  him  some  myself.  Please  give  the  dear  little 
fellow  my  love.  Teacher  sends  her  kind  regards,  and  hopes 
God  will  bless  your  good  work.  Now  good-bye,  dear  friend- 
I  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  again  some  time. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Tommy's  case  now  took  hold  of  Helen's  mind, 
and  stirred  her  soul  to  its  profoundest  depths.  It 
became  an  object  of  constant  thought,  and  exer- 
cised all  her  faculties  and  energies.  As  soon  as 
she  returned  to  school  after  the  summer  vacation, 
she  began  to  talk  about  him,  and  was  very  eager 
to  have  him  brought  to  Boston,  and  placed  under 
instruction.  Her  pleading  in  his  behalf  was  cease- 
less and  resistless.  When  she  was  told  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  would  be  required  to  hire  a 
competent  teacher,  "we   will   raise  it"  was  her 
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prompt  reply.  She  commenced  at  once  to  solicit 
contributions  from  her  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  practise  strict  economy  by  denying  herself 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  soda-water,  of  which  she 
is  exceedingly  fond,  in  order  to  save  her  pennies 
for  the  benefit  of  her  little  brother  in  affliction. 

While  Helen  was  working  assiduously  for 
Tommy's  deliverance,  applications  came  to  us 
from  difierent  sources  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, urging  his  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  which  our  correspondents  averred 
was  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  for  such  a 
child.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  whose  opin- 
ion was  asked  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
unfortunate  boy,  advised  his  friends  to  send  him 
to  Boston,  if  they  could  prevail  upon  us  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  attention  of  several  mem- 
bers of  our  board  of  trustees  was  called  to  the 
matter,  and  they  all  gave  their  cordial  consent  to 
Tommy's  reception  at  the  school.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  said  to  me :  "  Do  not 
hesitate  to  have  the  little  fellow  brought  to  the 
kindergarten.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  some  of  it  myself." 
Then  he  added:  "Luckily,  the  number  of  these 
hapless  children  is  very  small;  and,  as  there  is 
nowhere  in  the  country  a  place  open  to  them,  why 
do  you  not  arrange  to  take  care  of  all  of  them?" 
Contrast  these  sentiments  with  the  proposal  of  one 
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of  the  managers  of  the  Allegheny  general  hospi- 
tal, —  to  send  poor  Tommy  to  the  almshouse ;  or 
with  the  contemptible  suggestion  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  society  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  at  one  of  its  meetings,  —  that  a 
part  of  the  money  given  by  the  lovers  of  dogs  for 
the  little  boy's  benefit  should  be  paid  to  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  mischief  which  he  did  during  his  stay 
there,  —  and  then  you  will  feel  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  belong  to  Boston,  and  breath  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  its  benevolence. 

Before  Tommy's,  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
an  unexpected  incident  invested  his  case  with  a 
halo  of  romance,  and  rendered  his  cause  very  pop- 
ular. Last  winter  Helen's  faithful  dog  Lioness, 
with  which  she  was  presented  by  her  generous 
friend,  Mr.  William  Wade,  and  which  proved  to 
be  a  trusty  companion  and  an  affectionate  play- 
mate, was  ruthlessly  shot  and  brutally  killed,  while 
running  harmlessly  at  large  in  a  public  square,  by  a 
policeman  in  Sheffield,  Ala.  The  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  child  was  shown  in  connection  with  this 
dastardly  deed.  Though  distressed  beyond  meas- 
ure at  her  loss,  she  did  not  allow  her  grief  to  affect 
her  charitable  disposition,  and  all  that  she  would 
say  about  the  semi-barbarian  murderers  of  her  pet 
was  this :  "  I  am  sure  they  never  could  have  done 
it,  if  they  had  only  known  what  a  dear  good  dog 
Lioness  was ! " 

These  words,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wade,  and  pub- 
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lished  by  him  in  the  Forest  and  Stream  of  New 
York,  touched  deeply  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
readers  of  that  periodical.  As  a  consequence,  a 
shower  of  offers  came  from  England,  Canada  and 
this  country  to  provide  another  canine  friend  for 
the  child.  Mr.  George  O.  Goodhue  of  Danville, 
Quebec,  started  a  subscription  list,  with  a  view  of 
raising  sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
mastiff.  Mr.  George  R.  Krehl  of  London,  editor 
of  the  Stock  Keeper^  asked  the  privilege  of 
making  up  whatever  balance  might  be  needed  to 
complete  the  requisite  amount,  or  of  defraying  the 
whole  of  the  cost  in  case  Mr.  Goodhue's  project 
should  fail.  Mr.  J.  Otis  Fellows  of  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y.,  proposed  to  present  Helen  with  Eriant,  an 
elder  sister  of  Lioness ;  and,  while  he  was  making 
inquiries  as  to  where  the  animal  should  be  sent, 
Mr  Wade  insisted  upon  paying  its  price,  and  his 
wish  prevailed. 

That  Helen  was  very  grateful  to  her  generous 
friend  for  this  fresh  token  of  his  affection  goes 
without  saying.  At  the  same  time  she  was  quite 
anxious  that  Tommy's  future  career  should  be  held 
as  of  greater  importance  than  her  pleasures,  and 
that  it  should  receive  adequate  consideration.  She 
was  delighted  to  have  her  lost  companion  replaced ; 
but  the  deliverance  of  the  little  boy  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  isolation  was  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her. 
This  feeling  became  manifest  to  all  who  conversed 
or  corresponded  with  her,  and  it  was   delicately 
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expressed  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  one  of 
Mr.  Wade's  children  in  acknowledgment  of  sonoie 
toy  animals  received  from  him.  Here  is  her 
note. 

South  Bostoit,  Feb.  17,  1891. 

'*  Yalentine,  O  Valentine, 
Pretty  little  love  of  mine." 

I  Bend  you  many  sweet  thanks  for  your  dear  love,  and  for 
the  gentle  pets  you  sent  to  tell  me  of  my  dear  Valentine.  I 
have  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and  am  not  quite  all  well  yet, 
but  teacher  said  I  could  write  to  you  a  little  letter.  I  am  so 
glad  that  your  papa  is  coming  to  Boston.  You  must  ask  him 
to  bring  you  with  him.  We  will  have  great  fun  at  the  dog 
show,  I  think.  Did  you  know  that  my  beautiful  Lioness  was 
dead  ?  She  was  killed  while  playing  with  some  other  dogs  near 
my  home.  My  heart  is  so  sad  about  it.  The  tears  come 
whenever  I  think  how  terrified  she  must  have  been  to  have 
people  unkind  to  her.  We  had  all  loved  her  so.  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  knew  that  my  beautiful  dog's  expression  softened  and 
became  more  intelligent  when  I  caressed  her,  but  I  am  sure  it 
was  true.  She  would  lay  her  great  head  in  my  lap  whenever  I 
told  her  how  fine  dogs  ought  to  behave,  and  I  am  sure  she 
understood.  At  first  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  your  papa 
had  another  dog  for  me,  but  now  I  fear  that  something  might 
happen  to  it,  and  that  would  be  too  dreadful.  I  would  rather 
try  to  be  happy  without  one,  than  that  the  faithful  friend 
should  be  killed.  Tell  your  papa  that  when  I  am  well  I  am 
going  to  write  a  letter  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  Boston,  and  tell 
them  about  darling  little  Tommy,  and  ask  them  to  send  their 
pennies  to  Mr.  Anagnos  so  that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  Boston 
in  April.  I  hope  I  can  teach  him  something  myself.  Now, 
my  own  Valentine,  I  must  say  a  loving  good-bye.  Give  your 
papa  and  mamma  and  dear  sister  Lois  my  love  and  many 
kisses.    Your  Valentine,  Helen  Keller. 
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A  few  weeks  later  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Goodhue  of 
Danville,  Canada,  bringing  Tommy's  case  to  his 
notice  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 

SovTB  Boston,  Mass.,  March  9, 1891. 
Mt  Dear  Friend,  Mr.  Goodhue:  — I  am  going  to  write 
you  a  little  letter,  just  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  know  that 
I  have  a  dear  friend  far  away  in  Canada,  who  was  grieved 
because  I  should  never  see  my  beautiful  Lioness  any  more. 
When  Mr.  Wade  wrote  and  told  me  about  you,  I  knew  that  you 
were  veiy  good  and  generous,  and  I  could  not  help  loving  you 
very  much  indeed.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  if  you  have  I  would  love  to  hear  about  them 
and  their  pets.  I  love  great,  faithful  dogs  like  Lioness,  but  I 
love  little  boys  and  girls  still  more.  Has  Mr.  Wade  told  you 
about  Tommy,  the  little  blind  and  deaf  child?  The  light  and 
all  pleasant  sounds  went  out  of  his  life  when  he  was  only  four 
years  old.  He  has  no  gentle  mother  to  lead  him  about,  and  his 
father  is  too  poor  to  send  him  here  to  Boston  to  be  educated. 
Is  it  not  pitiful?  I  tell  all  of  my  friends  about  the  dear  little 
fellow,  because  I  am  sure  they  will  want  to  help  bring  light  and 
music  into  his  sad  life.  How  happy  Tommy  would  be  if  he 
knew  that  knowledge  and  joy  were  awaiting  him  with  a  bright 
smile  at  the  blind  children's  kindergarten !  And  now  good-bye, 
dear  friend.  Lovingly,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

The  dog  lovers  in  America,  wishing  to  gratify 
Helen's  overmastering  desire,  concluded  to 
strengthen  her  hands  in  her  benevolent  work  by 
raising  a  fund  in  her  name  for  the  benefit  of  her 
little  protege. 

The  announcement  of  this  decision  filled  her 
heart  with  unspeakable  joy.  In  writing  to  Mr. 
Krehl  in  London  to  thank  him  for  his  ofier  to  buy 
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a  mastiff  for  her,  she  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  him  with  what  was  to  be  done 
in  Tommy's  behalf,  and  to  tell  him  what  blessings 
education  would  bring  to  the  unfortunate  child. 
Here  is  the  text  of  her  letter. 

Imstitttiox  for  thb  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  20, 1891. 

Mt  Dear  Friend,  Mr.  Krebl  :  —  I  have  just  heard,  throagh 
Mr.  Wade,  of  your  kind  oflfer  to  buy  me  a  gentle  dog,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  thought.  It  makes  me  very 
happy  indeed  to  know  that  I  have  such  dear  friends  in  other 
lands.  It  makes  me  think  that  all  people  are  good  and  loving. 
I  have  read  that  the  English  and  Americans  are  cousins ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  we  are  brothers  and 
sisters.  Many  friends  have  told  me  about  your  great  and  mag- 
nificent city,  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal  that  wise  Englishmen 
have  written.  I  have  begun  to  read  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and  I 
know  several  of  the  great  poet's  poems  by  heart.  I  am  eager 
to  cross  the  ocean,  for  I  want  to  see  my  English  friends  and 
their  good  and  wise  queen.  Once  the  Earl  of  Meath  came  to 
see  me,  and  he  told  me  that  the  queen  was  much  beloved  by  her 
people,  because  of  her  gentleness  and  wisdom.  Some  day  yoa 
will  be  surprised  to  see  a  little  strange  girl  coming  into  your 
office ;  but  when  you  know  it  is  the  little  girl  who  loves  dogs 
and  all  other  animals,  you  will  laugh,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
her  a  kiss,  just  as  Mr.  Wade  does.  He  has  another  dog  for  me, 
and  he  thinks  she  will  be  as  brave  and  faithful  as  my  beautiful 
Lioness.  And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  dog  lovers  in 
America  are  going  to  do.  They  are  going  to  send  me  some 
money  for  a  poor  little  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  child.  His 
name  is  Tommy,  and  he  is  five  years  old.  His  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  to  have  the  little  fellow  sent  to  school ;  so,  instead 
of  giving  me  a  dog,  the  gentlemen  are  going  to  help  make 
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Tommy's  life  as  bright  and  joyous  as  mine.  Is  it  not  a  beauti- 
ful plan?  Education  will  bring  light  and  music  into  Tommy's 
soul,  and  then  he  cannot  help  being  happy. 

From  your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

In  response  to  this  note,  Mr.  Krehl  sent  a  gen- 
erous contribution  for  Tommy,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  take  charge  of  any  subscriptions 
which  charitable  people  in  England  might  be  dis- 
posed to  forward  to  him. 

On  the  sixth  of  April  last  Tommy  was  brought 
to  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  whither 
Helen  and  her  teacher  repaired  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  train  him  until  the  services  of  a  special 
tutor  should  be  engaged.  His  arrival  was  hailed 
with  exultation,  and  it  was  made  known  to  those 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the  little  fellow's 
case  in  the  most  hopeful  terms.  She  wrote  to  Mr. 
Goodhue  as  follows  :  — 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  11, 1891. 

My  Dear  Friend,  Mr.  Goodhue  :  —  I  hope  you  have  not 
thought  that  your  little  friend  Helen  did  not  appreciate  the 
beautiful  gifts  which  you  sent  her.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
delighted  she  was  with  the  roses !  I  did  not  know  that  such 
choice  ones  would  grow  in  a  greenhouse.  At  my  home  they 
grow  out  in  the  beautiful  sunshine,  where  sweet  Mother  Nature 
loves  to  see  her  little  ones.  When  I  am  at  home  I  like  to  get 
up  bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  out  in  the  garden 
before  the  sunbeams  have  flown  off  with  the  dew-drops.  How 
beautiful  the  lovely  buds  are !  each  with  a  glistening  gem  hid 
away  among  its  delicate  petals. 

But  why  do  you  suppose  I  have  not  written  to  you  before  ?    I 
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am  sure  you  cannot  guess,  so  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  Dear 
little  Tommy  has  come !  He  is  very  small  and  helpless,  just 
like  an  infant.  He  has  had  no  loving  mother  to  teach  him  how 
to  do  like  other  children,  and  that  is  why  he  cannot  walk  and 
eat  as  other  little  boys  do.  But  teacher  will  be  very  gentle  and 
patient  with  him,  and  soon  his  mind  will  escape  from  its  dark 
prison  and  be  filled  with  light  and  music,  —  that  is  what  educa- 
tion will  do  for  baby  Tom. 

I  am  going  to  write  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Holmes  a  letter 
tomorrow,  and  I  shall  write  on  the  dainty  paper  which  yoo 
sent  me.  The  violets  will  remind  him  of  the  wonderful,  beauti- 
ful things  which  are  happening  everywhere  these  lovely  spring 
days.  Mother  writes  that  my  home  is  beautiful  now  with  its 
wealth  of  blossoms  and  its  soft,  fragrant  air.  The  little  birds 
are  busy  building  their  nests.  The  bluebird  with  his  azure 
plumes,  the  thrush  clad  all  in  brown,  the  robin  jerking  his 
spasmodic  throat,  the  oriole  drifting  like  a  flake  of  fire,  the 
jolly  bobolink  and  his  happy  mate,  the  mocking-bird  imitating 
the  notes  of  all,  the  red-bird  with  his  one  sweet  trill,  and  the 
busy  little  wren,  are  all  making  the  trees  in  our  front  yard  ring 
with  their  glad  songs.    You  must  tell  me  what  birds  live  in  Quebec. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at  the  dog  show.  Mr.  Wade 
was  there,  and  did  everything  to  make  us  have  a  nice  time.  I 
liked  Lord  Melrose,  the  gentle-faced  St.  Bernard,  the  best.  I 
could  feel  the  gentleness  in  his  look,  and  I  was  delighted  when 
he  laid  his  great  head  on  my  shoulder  and  kissed  my  cheek. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Louise  and  Henry  and  Herman.  I 
hope  Louise  will  write  to  me  soon.  I  had  almost  foi^ot  to  tell 
you  something  which  I  am  sure  will  please  you. 

Everybody  at  the  Institution  had  some  of  the  delicious  maple- 
honey  and  piece  of  maple-sugar,  so  you  see  you  were  the  means 
of  making  many  people  happy.  Is  not  that  very  pleasant  news? 
Teacher  sends  kindest  regards,  and  thanks  you  for  her  share  in 
the  pleasures  which  your  visit  brought  to  all  of  us. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Kelleb. 
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To  Mr.  Wade  she  sent  the  following  note, 
in  which  she  describes  Tommy's  condition  briefly 
but  very  accurately. 

KiNDEBOABTBX  FOB  THE  BlIND,  April  18,  1891. 

Dear,  Kind  Mb.  Wade  :  —  I  have  some  beaatlf al  news  for 
joa.  Little  Tommy,  oar  sweet  haman  plant]  et,  is  here  in  this 
pretty  child's  garden,  and  teacher  and  I  will  give  him  his  first 
lessons.  I  did  not  imagine  he  would  be  so  small  and  helpless, 
but  we  love  him  all  the  more  for  his  helplessness.  We  have 
taught  him  to  walk  a  little  by  himself,  and  to  take  some  food, 
and  soon  we  hope  to  give  him  his  first  word.  I  can  hardly 
wait  patiently  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  will  have  learned 
to  spell  with  his  baby  fingers.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
a  pretty  little  fellow,  with  soft,  dimpled  hands.  I  think  it  will 
make  the  kind  gentlemen  who  are  giving  money  for  Tommy's 
education  glad  to  know  that  they  are  helping  bring  light  and 
gladness  into  a  little  life  which  is  all  dark  and  still  now.  I 
shall  write  Mr.  Millais  a  letter,  and  thank  him  for  the  kind 
gift.  How  grateful  Tommy  will  be  by  and  bye  for  this  love 
and  kindness !  .  .  .  Helen  A.  Keller. 

To  Mr.  Millais,  the  famous  English  artist,  Helen 
wrote  the  following  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
contribution  which  he  sent  to  her  fund  for 
Tommy. 

Pebkins  Institution  fob  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  30,  1891. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Millais:  —  Your  little  American  sister  is 
going  to  write  you  a  letter,  because  she  wants  you  to  know  how 
pleased  she  was  to  hear  you  were  interested  in  our  poor  little 
Tommy,  and  had  sent  some  money  to  help  educate  him.  It  is 
very  beautiful  to  think  that  people  far  away  in  England  feel 
sorry  for  a  little  helpless  child  in  America.    I  used  to  think. 
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when  I  read  iu  my  books  about  your  great  city,  that  when  I 
visited  it  the  people  would  be  strangers  to  me,  but  now  I  feel 
differently.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  people  who  have  loving, 
pitying  hearts,  are  not  strangers  to  each  other.  I  can  hardly 
wait  patiently  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  shall  see  my  dear 
English  friends,  and  their  beautiful  island  home.  My  favorite 
poet  has  written  some  lines  about  England  which  I  love  very 
much.  I  think  you  will  like  them  too,  so  I  will  try  to  write 
them  for  you. 

**  Huj^ged  in  the  cllDging  biUow's  clasp, 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  mountain  heather. 
The  British  oak  with  rooted  grasp 

Her  slender  handful  holds  together, 
Witli  cliffs  of  white  and  bowers  of  preen, 

And  ocean  narrowing  to  caress  her, 
And  bills  and  threaded  streams  between, 

Our  little  mother  isle,  God  bless  her !  *' 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Tommy  has  a  kind  lady  to 
teach  him,  and  that  he  is  a  pretty,  active  little  fellow.  He  loves 
to  climb  nmch  better  than  to  spell,  but  that  is  because  he  does 
not  know  yet  what  a  wonderful  thing  language  is.  He  cannot 
imagine  how  very,  very  happy  he  will  be  when  he  can  tell  us 
his  thoughts,  and  we  can  tell  him  how  we  have  loved  him  so 
long. 

Tomorrow  April  will  hide  her  tears  and  blushes  beneath  the 
flowers  of  lovely  May.  I  wonder  if  the  May-days  in  England 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  here. 

Now  I  must  say  good-bye.  Please  think  of  me  always  as 
your  loving  little  sister,  Helen  Keller. 

Although  Helen's  correspondence  was  steadily 
increasing  and  taxing  her  strength  to  the  utmost, 
she  did  not  omit  to  write  to  Dr.  Brown  of  Pitts- 
burgh, telling  him  how  comfortably  Tommy  was 
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situated  at  the  kindergarten,  and  how  great  would 
be  his  happiness  when  his  mind  should  be  released 
from  its  confinement. 

South  Boston,  May  26, 1891. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Brown  :  —  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to 
you  ever  since  our  dear  little  Tommy  came  to  Boston,  but  I 
have  had  a  great  many  letters  to  write,  thanking  kind  friends 
who  have  sent  me  money  to  help  educate  the  poor  little  child. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  when  Mr. 
Anagnos  said  Tommy's  little  life  should  be  made  happy.  And 
now  the  dear  little  helpless  creature  is  as  happy  as  he  can  be, 
in  the  lovely  child's  garden,  which  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the  good 
people  of  Boston  have  made  for  little  sightless  plantlets.  He 
has  a  sweet,  gentle  teacher,  and  more  kind  and  interested 
friends  than  he  can  count  for  many  months.  We  are  all 
waiting  eagerly  for  the  happy  day  when  language  will  make  a 
little  human  being  of  him.  Oh,  what  a  joyful  day  it  will  be ! 
Then  his  mind  will  open  like  a  beautiful  flower,  and  his  heart 
will  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  love  for  the  kind  friends  who 
have  helped  bring  light  and  music  into  his  soul.  Teacher 
sends  her  kind  regards.  Lovingly,  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

While  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  still  in 
charge  of  little  Tommy,  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee held  at  the  kindergarten  a  reception,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the  season,  and 
which  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of 
people  representing  the  intelligence,  the  benevo- 
lence and  the  wealth  of  Boston.  Dr.  Oliver 
"Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 
were  present,  by  special  invitation.  The  latter 
complied  readily  with  Helen's  urgent  request  that 
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he  should  serve  as  her  interpreter,  and  made  in 
behalf  of  her  little  prot6g6  a  brief  but  most 
eloquent  appeal,  which  was  substantially  as 
follows:  — 

The  history  of  little  Tommy  is  a  short  one,  but  very 
touching.  There  came  from  the  west  some  word  of  this  boy, 
who  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Helen  has  undertaken  as  her 
special  purpose  to  provide  for  his  education.  Some  months  ago 
her  pet  dog,  which  she  prized  very  highly,  wandered  away  from 
home  and  was  killed ;  and  when  people  began  to  raise  money 
by  subscription  to  buy  another  mastiff  for  her,  she  generously 
proposed  to  have  all  the  contributions  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  the  benefit  of  Tommy.  The  total  sum  thus  far 
obtained  from  various  sources  is  about  three  hundred  dollars. 
This  amount  will  pay  the  child's  expenses  only  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  More  is  needed ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance 
will  soon  be  made  up.  Helen  is  asking  her  friends  to  help  her 
in  this  work,  and  surely  the  appeal  of  one  such  child  in  behalf 
of  another  cannot  go  unanswered. 

Bishop  Brooks^  eloquent  address  had  a  most 
favorable  effect  upon  the  audience.  Several  con- 
tributions were  made  there  and  then,  and  the 
number  of  the  subscribers  was  growing  day  by 
day.  I^'evertheless,  Helen  could  not  rest  until  her 
dream  of  Tommy's  welfare  was  fully  realized.  He 
became  the  chief  theme  of  her  correspondence  and 
the  main  topic  of  her  conversation.  Her  efforts  in 
his  behalf  were  truly  strenuous.  Of  the  numerous 
stirring  appeals  which  she  wrote  for  his  benefit, 
here  is  one  addressed  to  little  boys  and  girls,  a 
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facsimile  of  which  was  published  through  the 
kindness  of  her  friend,  Mr.  George  O.  Goodhue, 
in  the  Daily  Witness  of  Montreal. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Little  Bots  and  Girls  :  —  You  will  be  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a  stranger  when  you 
know  that  she  loves  you  and  would  be  delighted  to  give  each  of 
you  a  loving  kiss ;  and  my  heart  tells  me  we  should  be  very 
happy  together,  for  do  we  not  love  the  same  things :  playful 
young  kittens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  donkeys, 
pretty  singing  birds,  the  beautiful  springtime,  and  everything 
good  and  lovely  that  dear  Mother  Nature  has  given  us  to  enjoy? 
and,  with  so  many  pleasant  things  to  talk  about,  how  could  we 
help  being  happy? 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little  boy 
who  does  not  know  how  to  be  joyful,  because  he  cannot 
hear  or  speak  or  see,  and  he  has  no  kind  lady  to  teach 
him.  His  name  is  Tommy,  and  he  is  only  five  years  old.  His 
home  is  near  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  The  light  went  out  of  the 
poor  little  boy's  eyes  and  the  sound  went  out  of  his  ears  when 
he  was  a  very  small  infant,  because  he  was  very  sick  indeed 
and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  Tommy 
has  no  gentle  mother  to  love  and  kiss  her  little  child  ?  He  has 
a  good  papa,  but  he  is  too  poor  to  do  much  to  make  his  little 
son's  life  happier.  Can  you  imagine  how  sad  and  lonely  and 
still  little  Tommy's  days  are  ?  I  do  not  think  you  can,  because 
the  light  has  never  gone  out  of  your  bright  eyes,  nor  the 
pleasant  sounds  out  of  those  pretty  ears  like  pink-white  shells. 
But  I  know  you  would  like  to  help  make  your  new  friend  happy 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it.  You  can  save  the 
pennies  which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy  candy  and  other 
nice  things,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  so  that  he  can 
bring  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten  and  get  a  kind  lady  to  teach 
bim.     Then  he  will  not  be  sad  any  more,  for  he  will  have  other 
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children  to  play  with  him  and  talk  to  htm,  and  when  yon  come 

to  visit  the  institution  you  will  see  him  and  dear  little  Willie 

playing  together  as  happy  and  frolicsome  as  two  kittens  ;  and 

then   you  will  be   happy   too,    for   you  will  be  glad  that  you 

helped  make  Tommy's  life  so  bright. 

Now,  dear  little  friends,  good-bye.     Do  not  forget  that  you 

can  do  something  beautiful,  for  it  is  beautiful  to  make  others 

happy. 

Lovingly,  your  friend,  IIelek  Keller. 

Mr.  Amos  I.  Root  of  Medina,  Ohio,  editor 
of  the  Olennings  in  Bee  Culture,  published  a 
similar  appeal  in  his  journal,  with  excellent 
results.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Goodhue,  and  illustrated  by  two  photogravures 
of  Helen,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  to  us 
for  this  sketch. 

These  appeals,  together  with  those  which 
appeared  repeatedly  in  the  Boston  newspapers, 
were  generously  responded  to.  Contributions 
came  from  far  and  near,  and  Helen  never  failed  to 
acknowledge  proprici  manu  et  proprils  verbis  the 
smallest  of  them.  From  a  very  large  collection  of 
letters  which  she  wrote  in  this  connection,  averag- 
ing eight  per  day,  we  select  the  following  for 
publication. 

South  Boston,  March  6, 1891. 
Dear,  Kind  Lady  :  —  You  cannot  imagine  how  delighted  I 
was  when  I  heard  the  beautiful  news.  I  clapped  my  hands  for 
joy,  and  many  loving  thoughts  came  into  my  heart.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  dear  little  Tommy  knew  what  happiness  is  awaiting  him  at 
the  kindergarten  with  a  bright  smile !  The  money  which  you 
sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos  seemed  to  me  like  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
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spring  wild  flowers,  because,  you  see,  it  will  bring  so  much 
sweetness  into  Tommy's  life.  Please  give  Anna  and  Martha 
and  dear  little  George  my  best  love,  and  tell  Anna  she  must 
ask  Miss  Poulsson  how  the  Mikado  spends  his  time.  I  am  sure 
the  real  Mikado  never  did  such  a  thing. 

Lovingly,  your  happy  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Fhilups. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  27, 1891. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Ellis  :  —  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  money 
which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  help  educate  our  little 
Tommy.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know  that  baby  Tom  has 
so  many  kind  friends  who  will  love  and  protect  him  always. 
Mr.  Brooks  once  told  me  that  love  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world,  and  now  I  am  sure  it  is,  for  nothing  but  love 
could  brighten  Tommy's  whole  life.  I  think  we  ought  to  love 
those  who  are  weak  and  helpless  even  more  tenderly  than  we  do 
others  who  are  strong  and  beautiful.  My  heart  has  been  full 
of  love  for  Tommy  ever  since  Mr.  Brown  wrote  to  me  about 
him  last  summer,  and  I  was  sure  that  everybody  would  wish  to 
help  him  if  only  they  knew  his  sad  story.  I  have  read  that 
there  are  lonesome  and  dismal  places  in  this  great  world,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  so  sad  and  lonely  as  a  little  child's 
heart  who  has  no  loving  mother  to  caress  and  care  for  him. 
But  we  shall  all  be  so  good  and  gentle  with  little  Tommy  that 
he  will  think  the  world  is  full  of  loving  mothers  and  patient 
fathers.  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  teacher  and  I  were 
obliged  to  leave  Tommy  last  Friday,  but  his  own  teacher  will 
come  to  him  on  Monday.  We  all  hope  you  will  tell  Tommy's 
story   in   your  paper,  and  ask  the  good  people  to  help  him. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

Rev.  Geokge  E.  Ellis,  D.D. 

BoMTON,  Mass.,  April  21, 1891. 

My  Dear  Miss  Bettie  Davis  :  —  I  have  just  received  your 
postal,  telling  me  of  your  wish  to  help  little  Tommy.  It  makes 
me  very  happy  to  know  that  my  friends  in  the  beautiful  sunny 
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South  are  going  to  help  me  educate  dear  Tommy.  You  would 
all  love  him  if  you  could  only  see  what  a  helpless  little  child  he 
is.  My  teacher  and  I  are  giving  him  his  first  lessons,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  his  mind  will  soon  escape  from  its  lonely  prison 
into  the  bright  world  of  knowledge.  You  have  my  coixect 
address.     With  much  love  to  your  pupils  and  yourself,  from 

Helek  a.  Kellek. 

South  Boston,  April  28»  1891. 
My  Dear  Miss  Rotch  :  —  I  thank  you,  dear,  kind  lady,  for 
the  money  which  you  sent  me  to  help  educate  little  Tommy. 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  able  to  bring  so  much  brightness  and 
joy  into  the  lives  of  dear  little  boys  and  girls  who  would  be 
veiy  sad  and  lonely  if  kind-hearted  people  did  not  help  them. 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  told  me  how  very  generous  you  and  your  dear 
mother  have  been  to  the  little  sightless  children,  and  I  love  you 
both  dearly,  even  though  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  you. 
My  heart  is  full  of  happiness  today  because  Tommy's  teacher 
is  coming.  I  remember  the  day  that  my  own  precious  teacher 
came  to  me,  and  how  she  taught  me  about  the  wonderful,  beau- 
tiful things  of  which  I  was  quite  ignorant.  So  you  see  I  know 
what  pleasant  things  are  coming  to  our  little  Tom,  and  I  am 
happy  because  of  the  great  happiness  which  is  coming  to  him. 
Please  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  Helen  would 
like  very  much  to  kiss  so  kind  a  lady. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Miss  Edith  R(»tch. 

South  Boston,  May  21, 1891. 

Dear  Ladies  :  —  It  makes  me  very  happy  indeed  to  write 
you  a  little  letter  this  lovely  morning.  I  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  money  that  you  and  your  good  and  kind  brother 
sent  to  me  for  our  little  Tommy.  How  beautiful  it  is  for  the 
people  of  this  great  busy  city  to  care  for  this  helpless  little  one  ! 
I  have  been  reading  and  studying  about  the  great  cities  in  Italy 
and  they  seem  to  me  very  beautiful   and  magnificent ;   but  I 
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love  Boston  more  dearly  than  any  of  them,  because  her  people 
are  so  tender  and  careful  of  those  of  her  children  who  are  not 
as  strong  and  beautiful  as  others.  And  I  think  loving  and 
caring  for  the  happiness  of  little  blind  children  is  a  love  work. 
Thanking  you  once  more,  dear  friends,  for  your  interest  in 
our  little  Tommy,  I  will  say  good-bye.  I  hope  the  soft  summer 
air  will  make  you  both  quite  well  and  strong. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

To  the  Misses  Glover. 

South  Bostox,  May  21, 1891. 
Dear,  Gentle  Lady:  —  I  remember  you  very  well,  your 
hand  seemed  very  soft  and  light  upon  mine,  and  I  was  glad 
because  you  had  a  tall,  strong  son  to  care  for  you  tenderly.  I 
thank  you  for  thinking  about  me,  and  for  sending  me  the  money 
for  little  Tommy.  The  pretty  blue  flowers  in  the  corner  of  my 
paper  will  tell  you,  if  you  listen  to  them,  that  Helen  will  never 
forget  you,  nor  her  lovely  visit  to  Lexington. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Dodge. 

South  Bostox,  May  25, 1891. 
The  Happy  Dozen,  —  Dear  Friends: — Please  accept  the 
loving  thanks  of  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller,  for  the  eight 
dollars  which  you  sent  to  help  educate  little  Tommy.  When  he 
is  older  he  will  feel  very  grateful  to  the  many,  many  persons 
who  have  shown  a  tender  interest  in  him.  When  he  has  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  secret  of  language,  his  mind  will  spring 
joyously  from  its  dark,  still  prison,  into  the  beautiful  light  and 
music  of  knowledge-land.  I  hope  my  friend  Marion  has  told 
you  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  all  come  and  see 
me  some  day.        With  love  for  all,  from        Helen  Keller. 

Marion  B  Stone,        Mary  F.  Donely, 
Fannie  J.  Bradley,     May  Burrage, 
and  eight  others. 
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South  Boston,  Mar  25, 1891. 

My  Dear  Mu.  Tyler  :  —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
five  dollars  which  you  sent  me  for  little  Tom,  but  I  thank  you  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  loving  thought  which  made  you  wish  to 
do  something  for  a  poor  little  helpless  child.  Tommy  knows 
very  little  about  oysters  now,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  will  laugh  quite  hard  if  you  tell  him  that  they  grow 
on  cotton- trees.  I  am  glad  my  dear  friends  are  all  well  at 
Cohasset.  Please  give  them  love  and  kisses  from  Helen.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you  all  at  Tremont  Temple  next  Tuesday. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Tyler,  Cofuuset,  Mass, 

South  Boston,  May  26, 1891. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  five 
dollars  which  you  sent  me  to  help  educate  baby  Tom.  If  you 
could  see  what  a  helpless  and  small  child  he  is,  you  would 
understand  why  I  love  him,  and  you,  too,  would  be  filled  with 
pity  and  love  for  the  little  fellow.  Please  go  to  the  child's 
garden  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  see  him. 

Very  truly  yours,  Helen  Keller. 

Mr.  A  E  Wyman,  NewtonvUle,  Mass. 

South  BoeToiv,  May  26, 1891. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  —  I  thank  you  for  the  money  that  you 

sent  me  for  little  Tommy,  and  for  the  kind  thoughts  which 

were  expressed  in  your  letter.     I  am  sure  that  the  kind-hearted 

people  in  this  dear  city  will  see  that  baby  Tom's  life  is  made 

as  happy  as  education  can  make  it.     The  little  boys  and  girls 

who  are  every  day  enjoying  the  beautiful  light  and  the  songs  of 

happy  birds  will  not  let  their  brother  live  always  in  darkness 

and  stillness.     They  will  lead  him  gently  and  patiently  into  the 

bright  world  of  thought.     So  you  see  I  have  no  fears  at  all  for 

Tommy. 

From  your  loving  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

Mrs  M.  S.  Harrington,  760  Dudley  St.,  Dorchester. 
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SovTH  Boston,  June  10, 1891. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Reed: — Will  you  please  tell  the  little 
girls  who  sent  me  the  money  for  Tommy,  that  I  thank  them  for 
the  gift,  and  for  the  sweet  sympathy  which  they  have  taken  in 
a  dear  little  child  whose  life  is  not  so  bright  as  theirs?  It 
always  makes  me  glad  to  receive  money  from  little  children, 
because  it  is  beautiful  for  them  to  share  their  joy  with  others. 
I  am  sure  it  makes  them  more  gentle  and  loving  to  know  that 
there  is  suffering  and  unhappiness  in  this  beautiful  world,  and 
that  they  can  help  to  make  it  brighter  by  being  kind  and 
generous. 

From  your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Reed 

When  the  subscriptions  reached  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  donors  and  the  amount  of 
their  gifts.  Helen  was  told  to  send  with  the  list 
of  acknowledgments  a  brief  note  to  each  of  the 
newspaper  managers,  thanking  them  for  the 
friendly  interest  which  they  had  taken  in  Tommy's 
case,  and  requesting  them  to  urge  the  children  to 
continue  to  work  for  him  until  the  fund  should  be 
completed.  This  was  all  that  she  was  asked  to 
do,  nothing  more.  JShe  went  immediately  to  her 
desk  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper,  and,  with- 
out any  further  suggestion,  she  wrote,  instead  of  a 
circular,  individual  letters  to  the  different  editors, 
no  two  of  which  were  alike  either  in  matter  or 
form.     Here  they  are. 

South  Boston,  May  13, 1891. 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Clement  :  —  Will  you  please  publish,  in 
your  paper,  the  enclosed  list  of  the  friends  who  have  sent  us 
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money  to  help  educate  our  little  Tommy  ?  I  am  sure  the  kind- 
hearted  people  who  read  the  Ttaiiscript  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  **  Baby  Tom"  is  growing  very  happily  in  the  pretty  child's 
garden  at  Jamaica  Plain.  lie  has  not  learned  any  words  yet, 
but  he  18  finding  out  about  things,  and  by  and  by  he  will  dis- 
cover that  language  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  thing 
of  all,  for  when  we  can  read  and  talk  we  are  not  blind  and 
deaf  any  longer.  The  wise  and  great  people  can  then  tell  us 
all  that  they  see  and  hear.  I  hope  loving  children  and  their 
kind  friends  will  continue  to  work  for  Tommy  until  his  fund  is 
completed,  and  his  whole  life  is  made  bright  and  joyous. 

From  your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

South  Bostok,  May  13, 1891. 
Editor  of  (he  Boston  Hehald. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Holmes:  —  Will  you  kindly  print,  in  the 
Herald^  the  enclosed  list?  I  think  the  readers  of  your  paper 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  dear  little 
Tommy,  and  that  they  will  all  wish  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of 
helping  him.  He  is  very  happy  indeed  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
is  learning  something  every  day.  He  has  found  out  that  doors 
have  locks,  and  that  little  sticks  and  bits  of  paper  can  be  got 
into  the  key-hole  quite  easily  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  very  eager 
to  get  them  out  after  they  are  in.  He  loves  to  climb  the  bed- 
posts and  unscrew  the  steam  valves  much  better  than  to  spell, 
but  that  is  because  he  does  not  understand  that  words  would 
help  him  to  make  new  and  interesting  discoveries.  I  hope  that 
good  people  will  continue  to  work  for  Tommy  until  his  fund  is 
completed,  and  education  has  brought  light  and  music  into  his 
little  life.  From  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

South  Bostoj*,  May  13,1891. 
Edtlor  of  the  Boston  Jouknal. 

My  Dear  Colonel  Clapp  :  —  I  hope  yon  will  publish,  in 
the  Journal,  the  enclosed  list  of  the  friends  who  have  helped 
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bring  gladness  into  the  life  of  our  dear  little  Tommy.  There 
are  many,  many  other  good  people,  I  am  sure,  who  when  they 
read  in  the  papers  what  has  been  done  for  "  Baby  Tom,"  will 
wish  to  do  something  for  him.  It  is  beautiful  to  try  to  make 
little  children  happy  and  helpful,  and  that  is  what  education 
will  do  for  Tommy.  And  something  makes  me  sure  that  every 
little  boy  and  girl  who  hears  about  Tommy's  sad,  still  life  will 
be  eager  to  help  make  it  bright  and  beautiful.  Hoping  that  we 
shall  continue  to  receive  money  for  Tommy's  fund, 

I  am  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

South  Boston,  May  13, 1891. 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

My  Dear  Colonel  Taylor  :  — I  know  you  are  little  Tommy's 
friend,  so  you  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  enclosed  list  in  the 
Globe.  We  want  Tommy's  friends  to  know  what  has  already 
been  done  for  him,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  work  for 
him  until  his  fund  has  been  completed  and  his  whole  life  has 
been  made  bright  and  helpful.  It  makes  me  happy  when  people 
want  to  help  Tommy,  for  I  know  how  beautiful  knowledge  is. 
I  remember  when  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  things,  and  I  was 
not  happy  then.  I  do  not  think  I  often  smiled  before  teacher 
came  to  me,  and  taught  me  how  full  of  beautiful,  wonderful 
things  the  world  was ;  and  my  heart  has  been  full  to  the  brim 
with  love  and  gladness  ever  since.  And  now  I  am  eager  for 
the  same  joy  to  come  to  dear  little  Tommy. 

From  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

This  note,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
reproduced  in  facsimilej  was  prefaced  with  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  remark:  "Here  is  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Yet 
the  editor  of  the  Globe  never  received  a  letter 
better  than  hers  in  diction  or  spirit." 
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South  Boston,  May  13,  1891. 

Editor  o/"  /A€  A  i> V  EUTi s E K . 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Will  you  please  pablish,  in  your  paper,  the 
enclosed  list  of  the  friends  who  have  sent  us  money  to  help 
educate  our  dear  little  Tommy?  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  the 
kind  people  who  are  working  for  the  dear  little  fellow,  and  so 
are  all  of  his  friends.  1  think  it  is  veiy  beautiful  to  see  the 
little  children  whose  own  lives  are  full  of  sunshine  and  love, 
trying  to  bring  light  and  gladness  into  Tommy's  heart.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  them  all  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  love 
everybody  and  try  to  make  them  happy. 

From  your  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

SovTH  Boston,  May  IS,  1891. 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Post. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Goodrich:  —  It  will  make  the  friends  of 
little  Tommy  very  grateful  if  you  will  have  the  enclosed  list 
printed  in  the  Post,  And  will  you  please  tell  the  loving 
little  children  and  their  friends,  who  are  working  for  Tommy, 
that  he  is  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  little  kitten.  He  has 
found  out  that  the  world  is  full  of  loving  friends,  so  he  climbs 
into  every])ody'8  arms,  and  is  quite  content  if  his  friends  love 
him.  He  has  learned  to  walk  and  to  feed  himself,  and  to  get 
into  all  sorts  of  mischief  when  his  teacher  is  not  watching  him. 
I  am  sure  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helping  to 
make  little  Tom's  life  happy  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  a 
bright,  intelligent  face,  and  two  dimpled  and  baby-like  hands. 
I  hope  the  children  who  see  and  hear  will  continue  to  work  for 
him  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and  education  has  filled  his 
soul  with  light  and  music.  From  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

South  Boston,  May  18, 1891. 
Editor  of  (he  Christian  Register. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Barrows  :  —  I  know  that  you  must  be  one 
of  baby  Tom's  friends,  and  so  you  will  be  glad  to  publish  in 
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the  Christian  Register  the  enclosed  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  lis  monej  for  his  fund.  And  will  you  please  tell  the 
readers  of  your  paper  that  little  Tommy  is  very  happy  and 
playful  in  his  new  home.  He  very  soon  discovered  that  the 
child's  garden  was  a  pleasant  place  to  grow  in  ;  but  he  was  too 
small  and  weak  to  grow  all  by  himself,  so  he  reached  up  his 
little  hands  and  climbed  right  into  our  arms.  He  has  not 
learned  any  words  yet,  but  he  is  finding  out  about  things,  and 
some  day  it  will  flash  into  his  mind  that  everything  has  a  name. 
Then  he  will  be  happier  than  any  king.  I  wonder  how  all  the 
beautiful  words  came  to  be !  I  suppose  God  thought  about 
language,  so  it  grew.  I  remember  perfectly  the  first  embossed 
book  I  ever  saw.  I  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the  queer 
feeling  of  letters.  I  was  like  Tommy  then,  and  I  could  not 
imagine  what  wonderful  secrets  there  were  hid  away  in  the 
pages  of  a  book.  Think  what  joy  is  waiting  for  little  Tom  !  I 
hope  loving  little  children,  and  all  those  who  love  to  see  them 
good  and  happy,  will  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  ''  Baby 
Tom,"  and  see  that  the  little  human  plantlet  has  everything  it 
needs  in  order  to  grow.  Lovingly  yours, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

South  Boston,  May  13, 1891. 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Traveller. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Winship  :  —  You  will  make  a  little  girl  very 
happy  by  publishing  the  enclosed  list  in  the  Traveller.  I  am 
sure  that  kind-hearted  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  so 
much  money  has  been  given  towards  dear  little  Tommy's  educa- 
tion. I  knew  that  everybody  would  wish  to  help  Tommy  when 
they  knew  his  sad  story.  It  is  so  very  pitiful  to  be  blind  and 
deaf  and  small  and  helpless  all  together.  But  people  are  so 
kind  and  gentle  with  '^  Baby  Tom  "  that  he  does  not  think  there 
is  any  unkindness  in  all  the  world.  I  hope  loving  little  children 
and  their  generous  friends  will  continue  to  work  for  Tommy 
until  his  fund  is  completed.  From  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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South  Boston,  May  19,  1891- 
To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  :  —  Will  you  please 
thank   the   kind   gentlemen  who  sent  me  the  money  for  little 
Tommy,  and  tell  them  that  they  have  helped  make  two  children 
very  happy  ?     It  seems  beautiful  to  me  to  think  that  the  death 
of  my  brave,  loving  Lioness  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  so 
much  happiness  into  the  life  of  our  dear  little  Tommy.     I  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  friends,  far  over  the  seas,  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  baby  Tom's  education.     Some  day  I  hope  I  shall 
see  each  one  of  the  dear  friends  whose  names  you  sent  me,  and 
then  I  shall  thank  them  myself.     I  enclose  the  receipt  for  the 
money.     Thanking  you,  dear  editor,  for  your  kindness,  I  am 
your  loving  little  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

Throughout  these  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  her  correspondence,  Helen  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence of  choice  thoughts  and  healthy  aspirations, 
of  mental  vigor  and  a  fine  sense  of  fitness,  of 
astonishing  versatility  and  intellectual  keenness,  of 
unconquerable  energy  and  unalloyed  satisfaction 
in  laboring  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  life  for  her 
fellow  sufierers. 

The  total  amount  of  money  thus  far  subscribed 
for  Tommy's  benefit  through  the  united  efforts  of 
all  his  friends  is  $1,636.31,  which  sum  will  suffice 
to  pay  his  expenses  for  about  two  years.  In  plead- 
ing the  little  boy's  case  and  striving  to  enlist  pub- 
lic interest  in  him,  Helen  was  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  and  stirred  by  the  noblest 
impulses.  She  often  disclosed  such  imexpected 
resources  of  reasoning,  combined  with  an  uncom- 
mon depth  of  feeling,  and  rose  to  such  fervor  of 
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appeal,  as  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  her  hearers 
or  correspondents,  and  to  make  herself  fairly  irre- 
sistible. There  bums  in  her  soul  a  quenchless 
zeal  and  an  absorbing  desire  to  snatch  away  from 
the  jaws  of  misery  and  ignorance  all  afflicted  chil- 
dren, and  to  lift  them  up  to  the  fellowship  of  men. 
Her  life  writes  out  the  perfect  law  of  love,  not  in 
verbal  terms,  but  in  deeds  that  reveal  all  its 
depth  and  breadth  and  height.  Of  the  many 
flowers  that  bloom  on  her  heart  and  beautify  it, 
sympathy  with  all  sufferers  and  eagerness  to  be  of 
service  to  them  are  the  finest  and  most  fragrant. 

'*  The  words  which  she  utters 
Are  of  her  soal  a  part, 
And  the  good  seed  she  scatters 
Is  springing  from  the  heart." 

Helen's  arduous  work  for  the  deliverance  of 
little  Tommy  from  the  abyss  of  darkness  and  still- 
ness is  an  inspiring  proof  of  the  blessedness  of  her 
own  emancipation  from  the  same  dreary  prison. 
Her  eager  solicitude  to  secure  for  all  others  the 
privileges  which  she  now  enjoys,  is  the  fruitage 
of  the  tree  of  benevolence,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in 
her  heart  and  sends  forth  branches  toward  heaven. 

Reason,  Religion  and  Optimism. 

**  Life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being." 

Milton. 

Helen  is  an  acute  thinker.  Her  nature  is  emi- 
nently   rational.      Her    conclusions    are    usually 
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deduced  from  the  unerring  dictates  of  her  faculties. 
Reason  is  her  sun.  It  is  the  noble  spark  kindled 
from  heaven.  Under  its  light  she  canies  on  her 
mental  operations,  and  if  any  statement  is  made  to 
her  she  at  once  seeks  for  evidence  to  substantiate 
it.  She  receives  gladly  the  opinions  of  others ;  but 
in  forming  her  own  she  depends  upon  the  exercise 
of  her  intellect.  Like  the  bee,  she  gathers  sub- 
stance from  abroad,  but  digests  that  which  is 
obtained  by  her  own  virtue.  She  finds  unspeak- 
able pleasure  when  calling  into  activity  the  powers 
of  her  mind.  That  she  uses  them  constantly,  wit- 
ness the  following  extract  from  one  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van's letters,  dated  Tuscumbia,  May  24,  1889. 

A  short  time  ago  A.  undertook  to  give  Helen  an  idea  of  deity. 
She  began  by  telling  h^  that  "  God  is  everywhere."  The  child 
instantly  asked  to  be  shown  him.  A.  found  herself  in  a  difficult 
position,  but  she  proceeded  to  add  to  Helen's  perplexity  by 
telling  her  that  "  God  made  her  and  all  the  people  in  the  world 
out  of  dust."  This  bit  of  information  amused  the  little  woman 
greatly.  In  speaking  of  it  to  her  mother  afterwards  she  said : 
"  A.  told  me  many  funny  things.  She  says  Mr.  God  is  every- 
where, but  has  not  a  body  like  that  of  my  father,  and  does  not 
live  in  a  house  !  "  Then  the  poor,  puzzled  child  added  :  ^^  A. 
says  God  made  me  out  of  dust  1  I  think  she  is  a  great  joker ! 
I  am  made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  and  I  was  born  nearly 
nine  years  ago.     A.  must  not  make  too  many  mistakes  !  " 

Helen's  natural  religious  inclinations  are  of  the 
best  kind.  She  worships  everything  that  is  high- 
est and  noblest  in  human  life.  To  use  a  phrase  of 
Mr.  Frothingham,  "  she   adores  the  substance  of 
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deity.'^  At  the  same  time,  she  longs  to  get  at  the 
root  of  things  by  reflection  and  careful  examina- 
tion and  is  not  disposed  to  accept  all  sorts  of 
conflicting  speculations  and  assertions  as  absolute 
truth.  Hers  is  a  rational  nature  par  excellence. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  her  keen  criticisms  and 
penetrating  remarks  on  all  matters  which  seem  to 
her  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  for 
the  occurrence  of  which  no  logical  explanation  or 
satisfactory  proof  can  be  adduced.  Her  reason  is 
very  strong  and  discriminating,  and  she  is  quite 
prone  to  dispel  instinctively  the  smoke  of  incense 
arising  from  the  altars  of  superstition.  In  her 
mental  field  there  is  no  congenial  soil  for  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  a  luxuriant  supernattu-al- 
ism,  which  in  many  instances,  instead  of  lighting, 
dims  and  darkens  the  spiritual  faculty. 

The  way  in  which  the  first  rays  of  religious 
ideas  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  confirms 
Max  Mailer's  teachings  rather  than  the  theories  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  Charmed  with  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  refreshed  with  its  bountiful  gifts, 
Helen  began  to  contemplate  its  mysteries  and 
majesties,  and  to  inquire  about  the  origin  and  the 
first  cause  of  things.  She  gi^ew  more  and  more 
musing  and  meditative  on  these  subjects  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  her  intelligence.  Her 
questions  about  the  creation  and  the  government 
of  the  world  were  constant  and  very  searching. 
Finally  she  became  quite  eager  to  learn  everything 
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relating  to  cosmogony.  Here  was  presented  a 
rare  and  most  glorious  opportunity  for  having  one 
of  the  acutest  and  most  brilliant  minds  try  to 
evolve  the  light  of  religious  ideas  from  within 
instead  of  taking  it  from  without,  and  form  its 
conceptions  of  deity  and  divine  attributes  in  per- 
fect freedom  from  external  influences,  and  authori- 
tative bias.  To  the  adoption  of  this  course  no 
objection  was  raised  from  her  parents,  and,  if  it 
had  been  pursued,  it  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  more  ways  than  one.  Aside  from  throwing 
some  light  on  several  psychological  questions,  it 
would  have  encouraged  the  child  to  rely  upon  her 
own  resources  in  the  solution  of  serious  problems, 
and  to  acquire  habits  of  mind  which  would  enable 
her  to  seek  truth  resolutely  and  perceive  it  in  a 
clear  light.  Moreover,  it  would  have  prepared  the 
way  for  her  indissoluble  unification  with  nature 
and  its  laws  and  with  the  principles  of  all  being. 
Unfortunately,  Miss  Sullivan  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  She  could  not  rise  above  the  sway 
of  popular  notions  and  common  prejudices. 
While  the  little  pupiPs  inquisitiveness  and  dili- 
gence in  prying  into  things  hidden  gave  evidence 
that  her  ideas  were  steadily  unfolding  and  ripen- 
ing into  reverence,  the  teacher  was  quite  alarmed 
at  this  mental  activity,  fearing  lest  it  should  lead 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  "harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  soul.''  Hence  she  deemed  it  her  duty 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  by  turning  the  cur- 
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rent  of  Helen's  thoughts  into  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  theology. 

Thus  the  old  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
repeated  again,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  grandest 
intellectual  and  spiritual  temples,  which  in  its 
completion  would  have  afforded  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  scientific  investigation  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  in  its  simplest  form,  was 
destroyed  before  its  dome  was  finished. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  prepared  a  detailed  account  of 
Helen's  religious  instruction,  which  is  herewith 
given  in  full:  — 

Religion.  — The  evolution  of  the  mind  of  this  remarka- 
ble child  in  the  province  of  religious  thought  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
those  upon  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  Helen's 
education  that  her  mind  should  not  be  biased  by  outside 
influences.  It  was  hoped  that  one  so  peculiarly  endowed 
by  nature  as  Helen,  would,  if  left  entirely  to  her  own 
resources,  throw  some  light  upon  such  psychological  ques- 
tions as  were  not  exhaustively  investigated  by  Dr.  Howe ; 
but  their  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized.  In  the  case  of 
Helen,  as  in  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  disappointment  was 
inevitable.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  a  child  in  the  midst 
of  society,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  beliefs 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  In  Helen's  case  such 
an  end  could  not  have  been  attained  without  depriving 
her  of  that  intercourse  with  others,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  her  social  nature. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  those  who  watched  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  Helen's  faculties  that  it  would  not  be 
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possible  to  keep  her  inquisitive  spirit  for  any  length  of 
time  from  reaching  out  toward  the  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  life.  But  great  care  has  been  taken  not  to  lead  her 
thoughts  prematurely  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
which  perplex  and  confuse  all  minds.  Children  ask  pro- 
found questions,  but  they  often  receive  shallow  answers, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are  quieted  by  such 
answers. 

"  Where  did  I  come  from,  and  where  shall  I  go  when  I 
die?"  were  questions  asked  by  my  pupil  nearly  three 
years  ago.  But  the  explanations  which  she  was  able  to 
understand  at  that  time  did  not  satisfy,  although  they 
forced  her  to  remain  silent,  until  her  mind  should  begin 
to  put  forth  its  higher  powers,  and  generalize  from  innu- 
merable impressions  and  ideas  which  streamed  in  upon  it 
from  books  and  from  her  daily  experiences.  Without  any 
particular  direction  being  given  to  her  mind,  it  naturally 
sought  for  the  cause  of  things.    . 

As  her  observation  of  phenomena  became  more  exten- 
sive and  her  vocabulary  richer  and  more  subtle,  enabling 
her  to  express  her  own  conceptions  and  ideas  clearly,  and 
also  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of 
others,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  limit  of  human 
creative  power,  and  perceived  that  some  power,  not  human, 
must  have  created  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  thousand 
natural  objects  with  which  she  was  perfectly  familiar. 

Finally,  she  one  day  demanded  a  name  for  the  power, 
the  existence  of  which  she  had  already  conceived  in  her 
own  mind.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  geogra- 
phy had  done  much  to  arouse  her  curiosity  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  things.  She  began  to  realize,  in  a  dim  and 
childlike  way,  the  vastness  and  manifold  variety  of  the 
works  of  nature. 
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Through  Charles  Kingsley's  *«  Greek  Heroes"  she  had 
become  familiar  with  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  she  must  have  met  with  the 
words  Godj  heaven^  sotU^  and  a  great  many  similar 
expressions,  in  the  books  she  eagerly  devoured. 

Strange  to  say,  she  never  asked  the  meaning  of  such 
words,  nor  made  any  comment  whatever  when  they 
occurred;  and  until  February,  1889,  no  one  had  ever 
spoken  to  her  of  God.  At  that  time,  a  dear  relative  who 
was  also  an  earnest  Christian  tried  to  tell  her  about  God ; 
but,  as  this  lady  was  not  able  to  clothe  her  ideas  in  words 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  they  made  little 
impression  upon  Helen's  mind.  When  I  subsequently 
talked  with  her  she  said  :  <*  I  have  something  very  funny 
to  tell  you.  A.  says  God  made  me  and  evei^  one  out  of 
sand ;  but  it  must  be  a  joke.  I  am  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone,  am  I  not?"  Here  she  examined  her 
arm  with  evident  satisfaction,  laughing  heartily  to  herself. 
After  a  moment  she  went  on :  **  A.  says  God  is  every- 
where, and  that  He  is  all  love ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
pei*son  can  be  made  out  of  love.  Love  is  only  something 
in  our  hearts.  Then  A.  said  another  very  comical  thing. 
She  says  He  [meaning  God]  is  my  dear  father.  It  made 
me  laugh  quite  hard,  for  I  know  my  father  is  Arthur 
Keller." 

I  saw  that  the  child  was  not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to 
receive  the  spiritual  truths  which  her  kinswoman  had  so 
inopportunely  tried  to  impart,  and  I  explained  to  her  that 
she  was  not  yet  able  to  understand  what  had  been  told 
her,  and  so  easily  led  her  to  see  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  talk  about  such  things  until  she  was  wiser. 

She  had  met  with  the  expression  Mother  Nature  in  the 
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course  of  her  reading,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  there- 
after she  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  Mother  Nature 
whatever  she  felt  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
accomplish.  She  would  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  *'  Mother  Nature  sends  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  to  make  the  trees  and  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
grow."  The  following  extract  from  my  journal  will  show 
what  were  her  ideas  at  this  time :  — 

Helen  seemed  a  little  serious  after  supper,  and  Mrs.  H. 
asked  her  of  what  she  was  thinking.  **  I  am  thinking  how 
very  busy  dear  Mother  Nature  is  in  the  springtime,"  she 
replied.  When  asked  why  she  thought  so,  she  answered : 
*' Because  she  has  so  many  children  to  take  care  of. 
She  is  the  mother  of  everything ;  the  flowers  and  trees 
and  winds." 

**  How  does  Mother  Nature  take  care  of  the  flowers?" 
was  the  next  question.  *<  She  sends  the  sunshine  and 
rain  to  make  them  grow,"  Helen  replied;  and  after  a 
moment  she  added:  <'I  think  the  sunshine  is  Nature's 
warm  smile,  and  the  rain-drops  are  her  tears." 

Later  she  said :  **  I  do  not  know  if  Mother  Nature 
made  me.  I  think  my  mother  got  me  from  heaven,  but  I 
do  not  know  where  that  place  is.  I  know  that  daisies 
and  pansies  come  from  seeds  which  have  been  put  in  the 
ground ;  but  children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  I 
am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  plant-child  !  But  I  cannot 
imagine  who  made  Mother  Nature,  can  you  ?  I  love  the 
beautiful  spring,  because  the  budding  trees  and  the  blos- 
soming flowers  and  the  tender  green  leaves  fill  my  heart 
with  joy*  I  must  go  now  to  see  my  garden.  The  daisies 
and  the  pansies  will  think  I  have  forgotten  them." 
After  May,  1890,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  she  had 
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reached  a  point  where  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from 
her  the  religious  beliefs  held  by  those  with  whom  she 
was  constantly  coming  in  contact.  She  almost  over- 
whelmed me  with  inquiries  which  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  her  quickened  intelligence. 

Early  in  May  she  wrote  on  her  tablet  the  following  list 
of  questions :  — 

I  wish  to  write  about  things  I  do  not  understand.  Who  made 
the  earth  and  the  seas,  and  everything?  What  makes  the  sun 
hot?  Where  was  I  before  I  came  to  mother?  I  know  that 
plants  grow  from  seeds  which  are  in  the  ground,  but  I  am  sure 
people  do  not  grow  that  way.  I  never  saw  a  child-plant. 
Little  birds  and  chickens  come  out  of  eggs.  I  have  seen  them. 
What  was  the  egg  before  it  was  an  egg?  Why  does  not  the 
earth  fall,  it  is  so  very  large  and  heavy?  Tell  me  something 
that  Father  Nature  does.  May  I  read  the  book  called  the 
Bible?  Please  tell  your  little  pupil  many  things  when  you 
have  much  time. 

Can  any  one  doubt  after  reading  these  questions  that 
the  child  who  was  capable  of  asking  them  was  also  capa- 
ble of  understanding  at  least  their  elementary  answers? 
She  could  not,  of  course,  have  grasped  such  abstractions 
as  a  complete  answer  to  her  questions  would  involve  ;  but 
one's  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  continual  advance 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  such 
ideas. 

Throughout  Helenas  education,  I  have  invariably 
assumed  that  she  can  understand  whatever  it  is  desirable 
for  her  to  know.  If  there  were  not  existing  in  the  minds 
of  children  a  whole  dormant  system  of  metaphysics,  how 
could  they  receive  those  abstract  truths  which  we  cannot 
explain  by  any  analogy  with  our  physical   relations,  but 
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can  only  define  by  empty  woi^s  ?  Unless  there  bad  been 
in  Helen's  mind  some  such  intellectual  process  as  the 
above  questions  indicate,  any  explanation  of  them  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  her.  Without  that  degree  of 
mental  development  and  activity,  which  perceives  the 
necessity  of  superhuman  creative  power  for  the  explana- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  all  the  instruction  in  the 
world  would  fail  to  give  to  the  child  anything  like  an 
intellectual  perception  of  a  creator. 

After  she  had  clothed  in  appropriate  language  the 
ideas  which  had  been  slowly  framing  in  her  mind,  they 
seemed  suddenly  to  absorb  all  her  thoughts,  and  she 
became  impatient  to  have  everything  explained.  As  we 
were  passing  the  large  globe  in  the  rotunda  of  the  main 
building  a  short  time  after  she  had  written  the  questions, 
she  stopped  before  it  and  asked,  **  who  made  the  real 
world?"  I  replied  :  **No  one  knows  how  the  earth,  the 
sun,  and  all  the  worlds  which  we  call  stars  came  to.be; 
but  men  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  account  for  their 
origin,  and  to  interpret  the  great  and  mysterious  forces  of 
nature." 

She  knew  that  the  Greeks  had  many  gods  to  whom 
they  ascribed  various  powers,  because  they  believed  that 
the  sun,  the  lightning  and  a  hundred  other  natural  forces 
were  independent  and  superhuman  powers.  But  after  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  study,  men  came  to  believe 
that  all  forces  were  manifestations  of  one  power,  and  to 
that  power  they  gave  the  name  God. 

She  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes,  evidently  think- 
ing earnestly.  She  then  asked,  **  who  made  God?"  I 
was  compelled  to  evade  her  question,  for  I  could  not 
explain  to  her  the  mystery  of  a  self-existent  being. 
Indeed,  many  of  her  eager  questions  would  have  puzzled 
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a  far  wiser  person  than  I  am.  Here  are  some  of  them  : 
*'What  did  God  make  the  new  worlds  out  of?'* 
^'  Where  did  he  get  the  soil,  and  the  water,  and  the  seeds, 
and  the  first  animals?"  '*  Where  is  God?**  *•  Did  you 
ever  see  God  ? "  I  told  her  that  God  was  everywhere, 
and  that  she  must  not  think  of  him  as  a  person,  but  as 
the  life,  the  mind,  the  soul  of  evei-ything.  She  inter- 
rupted me  :  **  Everything  does  not  have  life.  The  rocks 
have  not  life,  and  they  cannot  think."  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  remind  her  that  there  are  infinitely  many  things 
that  the  wisest  people  in  the  world  cannot  explain. 
*'  But  we  must  study  very  hard,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  out  more  about  them,"  is  her  invariable  reply. 
Throughout  Helen's  education  I  have  encoumged  her  to 
believe  in  her  own  thought,  —  to  watch  for  the  gleams  of 
light  which  flash  across  her  own  mind,  and  to  abide  by 
her  spontaneous  impressions. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught  to  Helen,  nor  has 
any  efl()rt  been  made  to  force  religious  beliefs  upon  her 
attention.  Being  fully  aware  of  my  own  incompetence  to 
give  her  any  adequate  explanations  of  the  mysteries  which 
underlie  the  names  of  God,  soul  and  immortality,  I  have 
always  felt  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  pupil,  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  about  spiritual  matters.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  has  explained  to  her  in  a  beautiful  way 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
letters  which  passed  between  them  will  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  religious  instruction  which  she  has  received 
from  him. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  Helen  says :  — 

Why  does  the  great  Father  in  heaven  think  it  is  best  for  us 
to  have  very  great  sorrow  and  pain  sometimes  ?  I  am  always 
happy,  and  so  was  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;    but  dear  little 
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Jakey's  life  was  full  of  sadness,  and  God  did  not  put  the  light 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  blind,  and  his  father  was  not  gentle 
and  loving.  Do  yoa  think  Jakey  loved  his  Father  in  heaven 
more  because  his  other  father  was  unkind  to  him  ?  How  did 
God  tell  people  that  his  home  was  in  heaven?  When  people 
do  very  wrong  and  hurt  animals  and  treat  children  unkindly, 
God  is  grieved ;  but  what  will  he  do  to  them  to  teach  them  to 
be  pitiful  and  loving  ?  Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know 
about  God.  I  like  so  much  to  hear  about  my  loving  Father 
who  is  so  good  and  wise. 

To  this  appeal  Dr.  Brooks  sent  the  following  reply :  — 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  so  happy,  and 
enjoying  your  home  so  very  much.  I  can  almost  think  I  see 
you  with  your  father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  with  all  the 
brightness  of  the  beautiful  country  about  you,  and  it  makes 
me  very  glad  to  know  how  glad  you  are. 

I  am  glad  also  to  know,  from  the  questions  which  you  ask 
me,  what  you  are  thinking  about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help 
thinking  about  God  when  he  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  .  Let 
me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to  know  aliout 
the  heavenly  Father.  It  is  from  the  power  of  love  which  is  in 
our  own  hearts.  Love  is  at  the  soul  of  everything.  Whatever 
has  not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very  dreary  life  indeed. 
We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and  the  winds  and  the 
trees  are  able  to  love  in  some  way  of  their  own,  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if  we  knew  that  they  could 
love;  and  so  God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all 
beings,  is  the  most  loving,  too.  All  the  love  that  is  in  our 
hearts  comes  from  him,  as  all  the  light  which  is  in  the  flowers 
comes  from  the  sun ;  and  the  more  we  love  the  more  near  we 
are  to  God  and  his  love. 

I  told  you  that  I  was  very  happy  because  of  your  happiness. 
Indeed  I  am !  So  are  your  father  and  your  mother  and  your 
teacher  and  all  your  friends.     But  do  you  not  think  that  Ggd 
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is  also  happy  because  you  are  happy  ?  I  am  sure  he  is !  And 
he  is  happier  than  any  of  us,  because  he  is  greater  than  any  of 
us,  and  also  because  he  not  merely  sees  your  happiness  as  we 
do,  but  because  he  has  made  it.  He  gives  it  to  you  as  the  sun 
gives  light  and  color  to  the  rose ;  and  we  are  always  most  glad 
of  what  we  not  merely  see  our  friends  enjoy,  but  of  what  we 
give  them  to  enjoy,  —  are  we  not  ? 

But  God  does  not  only  want  us  to  be  happy.  He  wants 
us  to  be  good.  He  wants  that  most  of  all.  He  knows  that  we 
can  be  really  happy  only  when  we  are  good.  A  great  deal  of 
the  trouble  that  is  in  the  world  is  medicine  which  is  very  bad 
to  take,  but  which  it  is  good  to  take  because  it  makes  us  better. 
We  see  how  good  people  may  be  in  great  trouble  when  we  think 
of  Jesus,  who  was  the  greatest  sufferer  that  ever  lived,  and 
yet  was  the  best  Being,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  the  happiest  Being, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  love  to  tell  you  about  God,  but  he  will  tell  you  himself  by 
the  love  which  he  will  put  into  your  heart  if  you  ask  him. 
And  Jesus,  who  is  his  Son,  but  is  nearer  to  him  than  all  of 
us,  his  other  children,  came  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  tell 
us  all  about  our  Father's  love.  If  you  read  his  words,  you  will 
see  how  full  his  heart  is  of  the  love  of  God.  ^^  We  know  that 
he  loves  us  !  "  Jesus  says ;  and  so  he  loved  men  himself  ;  and, 
though  they  were  very  cruel  to  him  and  at  last  killed  him,  he 
was  willing  to  die  for  them  because  he  loved  them  so ;  and, 
Helen,  he  loves  men  still,  and  he  loves  us,  and  he  tells  us  that 
we  may  love  him. 

And  so  love  is  everything ;  and  if  anybody  asks  you,  or  if  you 
ask  yourself  what  God  is,  answer,  "God  is  love!"  That  is 
the  beautiful  answer  which  the  Bible  gives. 

All  this  is  what  you  are  to  think  of  and  to  understand  more 
and  more  as  you  grow  older.  Think  of  it  now,  and  let  it  make 
every  blessing  brighter  because  your  dear  Father  sends  it  to 
you. 
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Later  Helen  writes :  — 

It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  to  know  that  God  loves  me  so  moch 
that  he  wishes  me  to  live  always,  and  that  he  gives  me  every- 
thing that  makes  me  happy, — loving  friends,  a  precious  little 
sister,  sweet  flowers,  and,  best  of  all,  a  heart  that  can  love  and 
sympathize  and  a  mind  that  can  think  and  enjoy.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  my  heavenly  Father  for  giving  me  all  these  precious 
things.  But  I  have  many  questions  to  ask  you,  —  some  things 
that  I  cannot  understand,  because  I  am  quite  ignorant ;  but 
when  I  am  older  I  shall  not  be  so  much  puzzled. 

What  is  a  spirit?  Did  Jesus  go  to  school  when  he  was  a 
child?  Teacher  cannot  find  anything  about  it  in  the  Bible. 
How  does  God  deliver  people  from  evil  9  Why  do  the  people 
say  that  the  Jews  were  very  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know 
any  better? 

Where  is  heaven  ?  My  teacher  says  it  does  not  matter  where 
it  is,  so  long  as  we  know  that  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  that 
we  shall  see  God  there  and  be  happy  always.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is  like.  What  is  con- 
science ?  Once  I  wished  very  much  to  read  my  new  book  about 
Heidi  when  teacher  had  told  me  to  study.  Something  whispered 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  disobey  dear  teacher.  Was  it 
conscience  that  whispered  to  me  it  would  be  wrong  to  disobey? 

Dr.  Brooks  replies :  — 

I  think  that  it  is  God's  care  for  us  all  that  makes  us  care  for 
one  another.  It  is  because  we  are«in  the  Father's  house  that 
we  know  that  all  people  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  God  is 
very  anxious  that  we  should  know  that  he  is  our  Father.  We 
can  imagine  something  of  how  any  father  must  feel  whose  chil- 
dren do  not  know  that  he  is  their  father.  He  must  be  veiy 
anxious  to  tell  them,  and  so  God  tries  in  every  way  to  tell  us. 
I  think  he  writes  it  even  upon  the  beautiful  walls  of  the  great 
house  of  nature  which  we  live  in,  that  he  is  oUr  Father ;  as  a 
child  who  found  herself  living  in  a  lovely  house  might  guess 
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that  he  who  built  that  house  and  put  her  there  loved  her  very 
dearly. 

And  then  again,  God  tells  us  in  our  hearts  that  he  is  our 
Fattier.  That  is  what  we  call  conscience,  —  God's  voice  in  our 
hearts.  You  say  that  you  ti*y  to  do  what  is  right  in  order  to 
please  your  teacher,  and  you  ask  whether  that  is  conscience. 
But  what  is  it  that  makes  you  want  to  please  your  teacher? 
Why  do  you  want  to  show  her  that  you  love  her?  Why  do  you 
love  her?  It  is  God  in  your  heart  that  makes  you  grateful  and 
makes  you  want  to  make  other  people  happy.  Your  heart  takes 
God  into  it  as  the  flower  takes  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  then  when 
you  think  God's  thoughts  and  do  God's  actions,  it  is  a  sign  to 
you  that  God  is  in  yon  and  that  you  belong  to  him. 

People  have  always  thought  that  God  must  be  their  Father 
because  he  showed  himself  to  them  in  the  beautiful  world,  and 
because  he  spoke  to  them  in  their  hearts ;  but  he  wanted  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  and  snre  to  them,  and  so  he  came  and 
lived  among  them.  He  took  our  human  life  and  lived  in  it. 
He  showed  us  what  our  life  would  be  if  it  was  absolutely  filled 
with  his  spirit.  That  is  what  you  read  in  the  beautiful  story  of 
Jesus ;  and  when  Jesus  had  lived  in  the  world  for  some  time, 
he  said  one  day  to  his  friends,  ^^  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father ! "  How  they  must  have  looked  at  him  after 
that !  How  they  must  have  listened  to  everything  he  said ! 
How  they  must  have  tried  to  get  near  to  him  !  for  to  get  near 
to  him  was  to  get  near  to  God,  their  Pattern.  And  we  can  see 
him  and  hear  what  he  says  and  come  near  to  him  too ;  for  we 
have  the  story  of  the  precious  words  which  he  spoke,  and  of 
how  he  was  willing  even  to  suffer  to  make  men  .good ;  and  we 
know  that  he  promised  when  he  went  away  that  he  would  always 
be  where  people  could  talk  to  him  and  love  him  and  tell  him 
all  their  troubles  and  their  needs. 

I  suppose  that  Jesus  went  to  school  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
Indeed,  we  have  one  story  of  his  going  up  to  the  temple  and 
asking  the  wise  doctors  the  questions  which  had  come  up  in  his 
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mind,  and  that  was  really  going  to  school.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  that  he  lived  in  his  mother's  hoase  and  was  veiy  obedient 
And  so  we  know  that  even  in  the  simplest  things,  in  obedience 
and  faithfulness  to  those  who  love  ns,  we  may  be  like  God. 

Helen  manifests  the  same  eageniess  to  learn  abont 
spiritual  things  that  characterizes  her  search  for  knowl- 
edge in  other  departments.  Her  vivid  imagination 
enables  her  to  avoid  many  difficulties  which  Laura 
Bridgmaii  encountered  on  all  sides.  When  anything  is 
described  to  her,  she  seems  to  form  from  the  words  a 
picture  which  she  perceives  with  some  inward  power  of 
vision. 

She  received  the  idea  of  God  as  a  loving  Father  as 
naturally  as  the  flower  exhales  its  perfume.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  She  knew  nothing  of  sin  and  suffering; 
her  life  was  as  free  from  care  and  sorrow  as  that  of  the 
birds  of  the  air  or  the  flower  of  the  fields.  The  assertion 
that  she  was  God's  child,  that  he  loved  her,  had  always 
loved  her,  and  wished  her  to  love  him,  met  with  a  glad 
assent ;  and,  to  a  child  of  her  loving  and  clinging  disposi- 
tion, it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  think  that 
we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  love 
and  help  one  another. 

She  has  not  as  yet  been  allowed  to  read  the  Bible, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  do  so  at  present  without 
giving  her  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  I  have  already  told  her  in  simple  language  of 
the  beautiful  and  helpful  life  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  crnel 
death.  The  narrative  affected  her  greatly  when  first  she 
listened  to  it.  Her  tears  flowed  freely,  but  she  seemed 
disinclined  to  talk  about  it  for  several  days.  Like  most 
sensitive  and  imaginative  children,  she  shrank  from  lay ing 
bare  her  own  deepest  feelings. 
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When  she  referred  to  our  conversation  again,  it  was  to 
ask,  <<  Why  did  not  Jesus  go  away,  so  that  his  enemies 
could  not  find  him  ?  "  She  thought  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
very  strange.  When  told  that  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea 
to  meet  his  disciples,  she  said,  decidedly,  *^  it  does  not 
mean  walked^  it  means  swamJ*^  When  told  of  the  instance 
in  which  Jesus  raised  the  dead,  she  was  much  perplexed, 
saying,  <'I  did  not  know  life  could  come  back  into  the 
dead  body ! " 

One  day  she  said,  sadly :  ''  I  am  blind  and  deaf.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  see  God."  1  taught  her  the  word  invisi- 
ble^ and  told  her  we  could  not  see  God  with  our  eyes, 
because  he  was  a  spirit ;  but  that  when  our  hearts  were 
full  of  goodness  and  gentleness,  then  we  saw  him  because 
then  we  were  more  like  him. 

At  another  time  she  asked,  **  what  is  a  soul? "  **  No 
one  knows  what  the  soul  is  like,"  I  replied ;  *'  but  we 
know  that  it  is  not  the  body,  and  it  is  that  part  of  us 
which  thinks  and  loves  and  hopes,  and  which  Christian 
people  believe  will  live  on  after  the  body  is  dead."  I 
then  asked  her,  ^<  can  you  think  of  your  soul  as  separate 
from  your  body?"  '*  Oh,  yes  ! "  she  replied ;  "  because 
last  hour  I  was  thinking  very  hard  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and 
then  my  mind,"  —  then  changing  the  word,  —  **  my  soul 
was  in  Athens,  but  my  body  was  here  in  the  parlor."  At 
this  moment  another  thought  seemed  to  flash  through  her 
mind,  and  she  added,  <<  but  Mr.  Anagnos  did  not  speak 
to  my  soul."  I  explained  to  her  that  the  soul,  too,  is 
invisible,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  without  apparent 
form.  ••But  if  I  write  what  my  soul  thinks,"  she  said, 
*'  then  it  will  be  visible,  and  the  words  will  be  its  body." 

A  long  time  ago  Helen  said  to  me,  ••  I  would  like  to 
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live  sixteen  hundred  years."  When  asked  if  she  would  not 
like  to  live  always  in  a  beautiful  country  called  heaven, 
her  first  question  was,  *' where  is  heaven?"  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  did  not  know,  but  suggested  that 
it  might  be  on  one  of  the  stars.  A  moment  after  she  said  : 
'*  Will  you  please  go  first  and  tell  me  all  about  it?"  and 
then  she  added,  '^Tuscumbia  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
town."  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  she  alluded  to  the 
subject  again,  and  when  she  did  return  to  it,  her  field  of 
inquiry  had  been  enlarged,  and  her  questions  were  numer- 
ous and  persistent.  She  would  ask :  ^'  Where  is  heaven, 
and  what  is  it  like?  Why  cannot  we  know  as  much  about 
heaven  as  we  do  al>out  foreign  countries  ?  "  I  told  her  in 
very  simple  language  that  there  may  be  many  places 
called  heaven,  but  that  essentially  it  was  a  condition,  — 
the  fulfilment  of  the  heart's  desire,  the  satisfaction  of  its 
wants;  and  that  heaven  existed  wherever  right  was 
acknowledged,  believed  in  and  loved. 

She  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  death  with  evident 
dismay.  Recently,  on  being  shown  a  deer  which  had 
been  killed  by  her  brother,  she  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  asked  sorrowfully,  •*  why  must  everything  die,  even 
the  fleet-footed  deer?"  At  another  time  she  asked,  *'  do 
you  not  think  we  would  be  very  much  happier  always,  if 
we  did  not  have  to  die?"  I  said,  "no;  there  is  very 
much  more  happiness  with  it,  because,  if  there  were  no 
death,  our  world  would  soon  be  so  crowded  with  living 
creatures  tbit  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  them  to 
live  comfortably."  **  But,"  said  Helen,  quickly,  **  I  think 
God  could  make  some  more  worlds  as  well  as  he  made 
this  one." 

When  friends  have  told  her  of  the  great  happiness  which 
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awaits  her  in  another  life,  where  she  will  see  and  hear  and 
sing  with  the  angels,  she  instantly  asked  them,  "how 
do  you  know,  if  you  have  not  been  dead?** 

Notwithstanding  her  deprivations,  her  glad  and  child- 
like enjoyment  of  the  present  existence  is  so  great  that 
assertions  with  regard  to  greater  happiness  in  a  future  life 
are  received  with  indifference. 

The  literal  sense  in  which  she  sometimes  takes  common 
words  and  idioms  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  we 
should  make  sure  that  she  receives  their  correct  meaning. 
When  told  recently  that  Hungarians  were  born  musicians, 
she  asked  in  sui-prise,  **do  they  sing  when  they  are 
bom  ?  "  When  her  friend  added  that  some  of  the  pupils 
he  had  seen  in  Buda-Pesth  had  more  than  one  hundred 
tunes  in  their  heads,  she  said,  laughing,  «*  I  think  their 
heads  itoust  be  very  noisy."  She  sees  the  ridiculous 
quickly,  and,  instead  of  being  seriously  troubled  by 
metaphorical  language,  as  some  deaf-mutes  are,  she  is 
often  amused  at  her  own  too  liteittl  conception  of  its 
meaning. 

One  day  A.  thought  she  would  improve  Helen's  mind 
by  teaching  her  the  twenty-third  psalm.  After  it  had 
been  read  to  her  once  or  twice,  her  quick  memory 
retained  the  strange  and  (to  her)  meaningless  words,  and 
she  was  able  to  repeat  the  psalm  from  beginning  to  end 
without  a  mistake.  When  I  came  for  her  she  was  full  of 
questions,  the  first  being  this:  "What  is  a  psalm?" 
After  this  was  explained  to  her  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  amusement,  •*  it  said,  the  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd/ but  how  can  that  be?  For  I  am  not  a  sheep  ! "  I 
told  her  that  David  was  a  poet,  and  liked  to  imagine  that 
the  world  was  God's  great  pasture,  and  that  the  people 
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were  his  sheep,  and  he  their  loving  and  careful  shepherd. 
Her  comment  on  this  explanation  was :  <'  I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  I  am  a  sheep  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  lie  down  in  the  fields,  do  you?" 

She  has  always  resented  any  comparison  of  herself 
with  inferior  animals.  If  called  a  busy  bee,  she  will 
reply*  '*  no,  I  am  a  busy  little  girL  I  can  do  much  more 
than  a  busy  bee." 

Having  been  told  that  the  soul  was  without  form,  she 
was  much  perplexed  at  David's  words,  <<  He  leadeth  my 
soul.*'  <•  Has  it  feet?  Can  it  walk?  Is  it  blind?  "  she 
asked ;  for  in  her  miud  the  idea  of  being  led  was  asso- 
ciated with  blindness. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  peiplex  and  trouble  Helen, 
none  distresses  her  so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the  suffering  which 
results  from  it.  For  a  long  time  it  was  possible  to  keep 
her  away  from  all  knowledge  of  evil ;  and,  situated  as  she 
is,  it  will  always  be  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  her 
from  coming  in  personal  contact  with  vice  and  wickedness. 
The  fact  that  sin  exists,  and  tW  great  misery  results 
from  it,  dawned  gradually  upon  her  mind  as  she  under- 
stood more  and  more  clearly  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
those  around  her.  The  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties 
had  to  be  explained  to  her.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  her  sweet  child-nature 
can  conceive  what  an  awful  shock  it  was  to  her  to  learn 
that  a  father  could  unkindly  treat  his  little  son.  She 
found  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
world  with  the  idea  of  God  which  had  been  presented  to 
her  mind. 

One  day  she  asked :  ^*  Does  God  take  care  of  us  all  the 
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time?"  She  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  **Then 
why  did  he  let  little  sister  fall  this  morning,  and  hurt  her 
head  so  badly?"  Another  time  she  was  asking  about  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God.  She  had  been  told  of  a 
terrible  storm  at  sea,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
she  asked :  **  Why  did  not  God  save  the  people  if  he  can 
do  all  things?"  Here  was  the  most  puzzling  question 
which  has  ever  perplexed  the  human  mind. 

Surrounded  by  loving  friends  and  the  gentlest  influ- 
ences, as  Helen  had  always  been,  she  has,  from  the 
earliest  stage  of.  her  intellectual  enlightenment,  willingly 
done  right.  She  knows  with  unerring  instinct  what  is 
right,  and  does  it  joyously.  She  does  not  think  of  one 
wrong  act  as  harmless,  of  another  as  of  no  consequence, 
and  of  another  as  not  intended.  To  her  pure  soul  all  evil 
is  equally  unlovely. 

While  to  do  right  is  as  naturab  to  her  as  breathing,  it 
is  most  pleasing  to  observe  that  beautiful  spirit  of  love 
which  prompts  her  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  those  she 
believes  to  have  done  wrong.  When  told  that  any  of  the 
children  have  been  naughty,  she  will  immediately  make 
some  apology  for  them,  and  say:  <<It  was  a  mistake. 
He  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong." 

bhe  heard  recently  that  her  beautiful  mastiff  had  been 
killed  by  the  police  near  her  home ;  but  the  thought  of 
blaming  the  men  who  had  done  the  cruel  deed  did  not 
apparently  enter  her  head.  As  soon  as  her  first  burst  of 
sorrow  had  subsided,  she  said:  <^Iam  sure  they  could 
not  have  known  what  a  good  dog  Lioness  was  I " 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  evil  calls  into  existence  those 
noble  sentiments,  —  loving  sympathy  for  the  suffering, 
loving  pity  for  wrong-doers,  and  the  desire  to  help  and 
comfort  others. 
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The  library  of  the  institution  is  utilized  both  directly 
and  indirectly  to  kindle  in  her  a  glowing  sense  of  duty 
and  a  love  of  nature,  and  to  set  before  her  such  high 
ideals  as  give  grace  and  nobleness  to  character.  Her 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  or  of  imagination  has  the  pre- 
dominance. The  following  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
vividness  and  <»riginality  of  her  fancy  :  — 

A  Dream.  —  Last  night  I  dreamt  that  long,  long  ago,  when 
the  binls  and  flowers  and  trees  were  first  ma.de,  the  great  God 
who  had  created  all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which 
looked  like  silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  bine 
sky  like  a  throne  ;  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  earth,  —  the 
wonderful  world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought.  Ob, 
how  beautiful  the  earth  was !  with  her  great  mountains  climbiDg 
upwards  to  the  sky,  and  her  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling 
flowera  and  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  seemed  alive  with  beauti- 
ful living  things ;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air 
vibrate  with  music.  I  felt  it  in  my  dream.  I  knelt  on  the  cool, 
green  moss  that  crept  down  to  the  edge  of  the  merry  little 
brooks,  and  I  touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  me.  The 
broad,  deep  lakes  were  as  quiet  as  little  sleeping  babies,  and  I 
felt  the  ground  tremble  under  my  feet  when  the  river  went 
rushing  past  to  join  the  stormy  ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the 
shore  and  put  my  bare  feet  in  the  water,  and  felt  the  waves 
beating  against  the  shore  continually ;  and  God  smiled,  and 
the  world  was  filled  with  light,  and  there  was  no  evil,  no  wroog 
in  all  the  world,  only  love  and  beauty  and  goodness.  Just  then 
I  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips,  and  I  awoke. 

It  has  been  my  aim,  in  Helen's  religious  instruction,  to 
awaken  within  her  an  intellectual  and  emotional  recc^ni- 
tion  of  the  fiict  tliat  her  life  is  virtuallv  related  to  the 
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universal  life  of  God.  Afterwards  it  will  be  easy  for 
others  to  teach  her  whatever  theory  or  special  form  of 
belief  it  may  seem  desirable  for  her  to  know. 

Helen  enjoys  life  with  all  the  heartiness  of  a 
child.  She  views  everything  with  the  most  glow- 
ing spirit  of  hopefulness.  The  leading  impulse 
and  most  vital  feature  in  her  character  is  her 
optimism;  her  firm  belief  that  meanness  cannot 
form  a  part  in  any  of  the  phases  of  human  nature, 
and  that  all  things  proceed  from  the  good  and  end 
in  the  best.  This  faith  is  the  chief  sentiment 
which  gives  unity  to  her  thoughts.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  her  tempera- 
ment. It  is  the  one  golden  thread  upon  which  she 
strings  all  her  glittering  beads.  It  is  the  principal 
lesson  she  is  destined  to  teach,  — the  grand  sermon 
she  is  ordained  to  preach.  She  is  cheerful,  help- 
ful, inspiring.  She  is  ignorant  of  the  prevail- 
ing power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Nor  is  the 
slightest  tendency  towards  it  to  be  found  in  her. 
She  is  so  absolutely  free  from  it,  that  the  strongest 
theological  microscope  would  fail  to  discover  an 
atom  of  perverseness  in  her  moral  constitution. 
She  is  a  living  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  ethics 
of  Confucius,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  repeated  assertion  of  the  goodness  of  human 
nature  in  the  normal  man. 
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HappinesSj  Cheerfulnesa  and  Oratitude. 

**  No  bird  npon  a  tree 
£*cr  found  life  half  so  rare  a  boon  as  she.'* 

Alice  Chadboftme. 

Helen  is  most  happily  constituted.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  for  her  felicity. 
The  infinite  happiness  which  can  be  derived  from 
resources  within  one's  self  is  well  emphasized  by 
her  case.  She  enjoys  life  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  it  with  the  ardor  of  her  soul.  Contentment 
is  a  continual  feast  with  her.  It  is  a  pearl  of  great 
price  in  the  crown  of  her  nature.  She  is  entirely 
free  from  all  that  might  infringe  delight.  Her 
countenance,  bright  with  smiles  and  glowing  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to 
others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining 
benevolence.  All  her  pleasures  are  as  fresh  as  the 
hours  and  as  beautiful  as  eternity.  To  use 
Vaughan's  words,  she  is  — 

**  Sweet  as  the  flower's  first  breath,  and  close 
As  th'  unseen  spreading  of  the  rose, 
When  she  anfolds  her  curtained  head, 
And  makes  her  bosom  the  sun's  bed." 

Helen's  felicity  reaches  its  highest  mark  when 
she  has  an  opportunity  of  making  others  happy. 
This  disposition  is  one  of  those  noble  traits  of  her 
character  which  render  her  existence  so  excep- 
tional. A  sweeter,  a  more  generous  or  a  more 
self-sacrificing  child  never,  as  I  think,  lent  the 
charm  of  her  presence  to  this  world. 
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Last  Christmas  a  beautiful  little  tree  was  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  it, 
and  highly  excited  over  the  "  secrets  ^  which  hung 
on  its  branches.  Her  friends  gathered  in  the 
parlors  early  in  the  forenoon  to  witness  the  distri- 
bution of  the  presents  with  which  the  tree  was 
loaded;  and  Helen  was  radiant  with  delight  when 
she  discovered  that  others  fared  as  well  as  she 
did,  and  that  all  her  guests  were  generously 
remembered. 

Miss  Lane,  who  was  one  of  the  participants  in 
this  joyous  and  most  impressive  occasion,  describes 
it  as  follows:  — 

Such  a  merry,  merry  Christmas !  No  child  in  all  the  world 
coald  have  been  happier  than  was  Helen.  ^'  The  day  was  full 
of  joy  from  beginning  to  end,"  —  as  she  afterwards  described 
it  in  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

The  Christmas  tree  prepared  for  her  by  loving  friends  was 
gaily  decorated  and  loaded  with  gifts.  Upon  its  topmost  bough 
alighted  an  image  of  a  little  angel,  the  gift  of  a  dear  young 
friend  of  kindred  spirit,  —  Rosalind  Richards  of  Gardiner, 
Me.  When  Helen  found  it  there  she  said  it  had  come  ^^  to  tell 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  all."  Filled  with  that  spirit 
of  good- will  and  thoughtful  love,  she  made  sure  with  her  own 
hands  and  purse  that  the  tree  contained  an  added  gift  for  each 
expected  guest. 

Learning  at  a  late  moment  that  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  had 
arrived,  and  would  be  her  guest  on  the  occasion,  Helen  hastily 
procured  a  pretty  lily-penwiper  and  wrote  a  little  note  to 
accompany  it,  which  was  full  of  love  and  kind  wishes  for  the 
**  dear  lady." 
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.  When  all  were  assembled  in  the  parlors,  the  self-appointed 
young  ^' messenger  of  Santa  Clans"  joyously  hastened   to  do 
his  bidding.     Skipping  gracefully  to  and  fro,  and  pronoancing 
the  name  of  each  recipient,  she  enhanced  the   value    of  the 
precious  tokens  by  her  vivid  and  keen  delight  in  their  presenta- 
tion.    After  the  work  for  Santa  Clans  was  finished,  she  eagerly 
sought  her  own  newly-acquired  treasures.     And  what  choice 
treasures  they  were !     A  real  canary  in  his  glittering  cage,  a 
beautiful  carnation  pink  full  of  fragrant  blossoms,  an  exquisite 
pin  from  Italy,  ^^  lovely  Italy,"  and  many  other  things  beautifoi 
and  valuable,  which  were  all  carefully  examined  with  unboanded 
pleasure.     Soon   the  wonderful  fingers  discovered  a  book  of 
poems  in  embossed  print,  ^'  Stray  Chords,"  by  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
and  at  once  the  child  was  wholly  absorbed  in  its  contents.     She 
read  aloud  with  an  intense  earnestness  of  expression  and  a 
happy  look  on  the  sweet  face,  which  surprised  and  charmed  her 
audience,  —  especially  the  "  dear  lady,"  to  whom  evidently  it 
recalled  the  past, — the  great  work  which  her  noble  husband 
accomplished  for  Laura  Bridgman,  and  which  thus  opened  the 
pathway  to  this  joyous  Christmas  for  Helen  Keller. 

I  was  one  among  those  who  were  favored  with 
a  Christmas  present  from  Helen  herself.  Mine 
was  a  pocket  pencil,  which  she  accompanied  with 
the  following  note:  — 

Dear  Mr.  Anaqnos:  —  This  tiny  friend  will  never  leave 
you  for  a  moment  if  only  you  give  him  plenty  of  work  to 
do.  He  is  very  quick  indeed,  and  will  dance  over  the  pages  of 
a  book  in  a  very  lively  way,  recording  as  he  goes  all  the  thou^ts 
and  fancies  which  enter  your  mind.  But  hold  him  fast,  or 
sometimes  he  will  do  great  mischief.  Hoping  that  you  and 
your  new  friend  will  not  quarrel,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  the 
fun  this  morning,  I  am  your  loving  H£Len« 
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She  is  fully  aware  of  her  great  deprivations;  but 
she  does  not  mourn,  nor  fret,  nor  repine  over 
them.  Once,  after  stepping  on  her  puppy^s  tail, 
she  was  seen  to  spell  to  herself,  "  I  am  too  blind  1 " 
Nevertheless,  she  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
wasting  her  energies  in  gloomy  thoughts  and  use- 
less lamentations  over  her  calamity.  She  makes 
the  best  of  her  condition,  and  gathers  up  such 
flowers  as  lie  along  her  way.  She  views  every- 
thing in  a  joyous  spirit.  Sunshine  is  about  her 
soul,  and  her  mind  gilds  with  its  own  hues  all 
that  it  looks  upon.  Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  her  nature.  It  furnishes  the  best  soil 
for  the  growth  of  goodness  and  virtue.  It  gives 
brightness  to  heart  and  elasticity  to  spirit.  It  is 
the  companion  of  charity,  the  nurse  of  patience, 
the  mother  of  wisdom. 

Helen's  sense  of  gratitude  is  very  strong.  For 
every  favor  conferred  on  her,  or  for  any  kindness 
shown  to  her,  she  never  fails  to  acknowledge  her 
obligation  and  express  her  appreciation  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.  Of  Dr.  Howe's 
grand  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  deaf-mutes  she 
has  a  clear  conception.  That  she  cherishes  the 
thought,  and  that  he  himself  is  enshrined  in  her 
heart  for  what  he  did  to  free  them  from  the  bonds 
of  their  confinement,  witness  the  following  letter 
to  his  eldest  living  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall:  — 
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SouTB  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 1890. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Hall:  —  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  hearing  about  your  dear  father,  and  all  the  brave, 
generous  things  he  did  for  the  Greeks,  and  for  all  who  were 
poor  and  unhappy.  I  think  the  children  who  read  Wide  Awake 
must  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  story,  but  they  can- 
not love  Dr.  Howe  as  we  little  blind  girls  do.  Teacher  says 
she  would  not  have  known  how  to  teach  me  if  your  father  had 
not  taught  Laura  Bridgman  first,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  so 
grateful  to  him.  How  dreadful  it  would  have  been  if  I  could 
not  have  learned  like  other  boys  and  girls !  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  very  son-owful  with  no  one  to  talk  to  me,  and  so 
would  Edith  and  many  others ;  but  it  is  too  sad  to  think  about, 
is  it  not  ?  When  you  come  to  Boston  I  hope  you  will  tell  me 
more  about  your  father,  and  what  you  did  when  you  were  a 
little  girl.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  going  to  show  me  Byron's  helmet 
some  day.  Please  give  my  love  to  Harry,  and  tell  him  I  expect 
to  see  his  dear  cousin  Rosy  this  week.  Teacher  sends  her  kind 
regards  to  you. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

nden^8  Speech  at  Andover. 

'*  She  spake,  — and  music  with  her  thousand  strings 
Gave  golden  answers  from  the  haunted  air.'* 

Last  May  Helen  paid  a  visit  to  Abbot  Academy 
at  Andover,  in  company  with  her  teacher  and  Miss 
Marrett.  She  was  cordially  received  and  gener- 
ously entertained  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  that 
seminary.  Principal,  teachers,  students  and  many 
citizens  of  the  town  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
eflfbrt  to  give  her  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 
She  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  her 
usual  heartiness,  and  met  her  friends  with  grace- 
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ful  urbanity  and  genial  courtesy.  She  not  only 
had  a  word  of  greeting  for  every  one,  old  and 
young,  who  was  introduced  to  her,  but  carried  on 
a  constant  conversation  with  the  various  people 
around  her  on  any  subject  which  happened  to  be 
suggested.  Little  Tommy's  case  was,  of  course, 
one  of  her  favorite  themes. 

In  the  course  of  Helen's  visit  many  pleasant 
things  and  notable  incidents  took  place  to  render 
it  memorable;  but  the  most  significant  of  them  all 
was  a  little  speech  which  she  herself  made  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  academy  before  leaving 
them.  This  event  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  feats  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  child.    It  occurred  in  this  wise. 

Miss  Marrett  had  been  talking  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  work  of  our  school,  and  when  she 
had  finished,  Helen  rose  and  going  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  said,  in  her  earnest  and  natural  way, 
"I  would  like  to  speak  to  my  friends."  Miss 
Sullivan  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  sudden 
movement  of  her  pupil;  but  she  allowed  the  child 
to  fulfil  her  wish.  Helen  then  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  a  few  sentences,  which  were  substantially 
as  follows:  — 

Dear  friends  of  Andover,  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  here,  and  for  the  gift  I  have  to  take  to  Tommy  from  you. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  visit,  and  it  will  make  my  mother  very 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  all  been  so  kind  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me  the  world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty  and  love,  and  how 
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grateful  we  must  be  to  our  heavenly  Father  who  has  given  ns  so 
much  to  enjoy.  His  love  and  care  are  written  all  over  the  vralls 
of  nature.  I  hope  you  will  all  come  to  South  Boston  some  day 
and  see  what  the  little  blind  children  do,  and  then  go  out  to  the 
beautiful  child's  garden  and  see  little  Tommy  and  pretty  Willie, 
the  little  girl  from  Texas. 

The  effect  of  this  simple  little  speech  upon  the 
audience  was  so  overwhelming  that  quivering  lips 
and  moist  eyes  could  be  seen,  and  sobs  could  be 
heard  in   all   parts   of   the  assembly  room.      A 
special    correspondent    of  the    Boston    Evening 
Transci^pt  said  that  ^'  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  adequate 
impression  of  the  grace   and  spontaneity  of  the 
child  as  she  stood  before  the  school  and  in  her 
oa}n  voice    gave    expression    to    her    thoughts," 
Another  witness  of  this  moving  and  pathetic  scene 
wrote  that   "as   she   said  these   words   with  her 
sightless  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven,  the  eyes  of  all 
others  were  nearly  blind  with  tears." 

From  a  detailed  account  of  Helen's  visit  to 
Abbot  Academy,  wintten  for  the  Boston  Tran- 
script  by  the  above-mentioned  special  correspond- 
ent, we  copy  the  following  extracts:  — 

Andotbk,  Mass,  May  1ft,  1891. 

This  week  has  been  made  memorable  to  the  teachers  and  sta- 
dents  of  Abbot  Academy  by  a  visit  from  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  entered  immediately  into  the 
heart  of  the  school  life,  greeting  with  genuine  pleasure  all  of 
the  many  new  friends.    The  various  rooms  of  Draper  Hall  had 
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a  special  interest  for  her^  as  associated  with  these  friends,  and 
every  beautiful  object  to  which  her  attention  was  directed  was 
examined  with  enthusiastic  eagerness. 

During  the  evening  recreation  time  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
watch  Helen  as  she  shared  in  the  merry  spirit  of  the  hour. 

In  the  music  room,  sitting  by  the  piano,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  instrument,  she  showed,  in  her  face  and  motions,  keen 
enjoyment  of  several  musical  selections,  while  through  the 
medium  of  her  sensitive  hand,  placed  upon  the  throat  of  a 
singer,  she  received  impressions  of  a  song.  A  little  later, 
when  the  pupils  were  assembled  In  the  drawing-room,  the  writer 
was  especially  impressed  with  Helen's  unconscious  grace  and 
beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  of  friends  the  child  won  the 
loving  interest  of  every  heart.  She  entertained  the  company 
by  full  descriptions  of  recent  visits  to  Lexington  and  Concord, 
entering  with  earnestness  into  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  places. 
When  she  came  to  the  subject  of  the  battles,  her  face  grew  sad 
and  she  said :  '^  Was  it  not  dreadful  for  men  to  kill  each  other 
so?'*  Instantly,  however,  she  added,  '^but  I  am  glad  the 
brave  minute  men  were  not  afraid  to  die  when  it  was  their  duty 
to  fight.  I  am  sure  that  my  father  would  have  been  one  of 
them,  if  he  had  been  living  then." 

Her  love  for  Miss  Aloott  was  made  evident  by  her  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  the  home  of  '^  Little  Women."  She  said  of 
the  house,  ^'  it  is  not  beautiful,  but  I  love  it  fqr  the  sake  of 
4>rave,  loving  Miss  Alcott." 

Abbot  Academy  wished  to  share  with  others  the  pleasure  of 
her  guests,  and  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  hours  Helen 
entertained,  with  surprising  versatility,  many  of  the  people  of 
Andover. 

She  was  much  interested  in  meeting  some  of  the  teachers  from 
Phillips  Academy,  which  school  was  known  to  her  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  early  life  of  her  dear  poet  friend.  Dr.  Holmes;  She 
enjoyed  hearing  about  his  poem  of  ^'  The  School-boy,"  and,  in 
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her  turn,  she  mentioned  the  names  of  many  of  his  poems  which 
she  had  read. 

A  hearty  appreciation  of  the  rich  humor  of  the  poet  was 
shown  in  her  partial  rendering  of  ^^  The  One-Hoss  Shay  "  and 
*^The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous."  The  many  floral  tributes 
brought  to  Helen  afforded  themes  for  conversation,  while  her 
instant  and  tender  recognition  of  them  showed  her  knowledge 
and  love  of  flowers.  A  bunch  of  narcissus  blossoms  suggested 
the  recital  of  the  beautiful  mythological  story  accounting  for 
their  origin.  Roses  and  violets  awakened  memories  of  her  dear 
southern  home.  Her  mother's  luxuriant  garden  was  very  near 
in  thought,  and  the  violets  she  said,  were  '*  blue  like  her  little 
sister  Mildred's  eyes."  A  Jack-in-the-pulpit  perched  in  the 
centre  of  one  little  bouquet  caused  much  merriment  by  his  posi- 
tion and  appearance.  Of  course  he  was  designated  as  the  floral 
preacher,  to  whose  '^  sweet  sermon  "  the  audience  of  violets  was 
giving  glad  attention. 

Lilies  of  the  valley  were  compared  to  delicate  bells,  and,  as 
Helen  shook  the  sprays  of  pearly  blossoms,  she  asked  the  friends 
around  her  if  they  could  hear  the  beautiful  music.  She  laughed 
in  thinking  of  a  story  she  had  once  read,  in  which  a  little  boy 
dreamed  that  these  flower  bells  were  the  nightcaps  of  the  fairies 
Tulips  were  greeted  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes,  — 
**  See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup.*' 

To  the  children  who  came  to  see  her,  Helen  talked  of  doUs, 
and  of  school,  gave  conundrums  for  them  to  guess,  or  told 
charming  little  stories  of  pets  in  the  animal  kingdom.  She  was 
glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  children  had  enjoyed  with  her 
the  pleasure  of  the  Boston  dog  show. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Andover,  who,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Mn  Martin,  writes  the  "  Con- 
versation Corner"  in  the  Congregationalistj  devoted 
to  the  same  subject  one  of  his  weekly  articles,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows:  — 
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Many  of  the  ladies  and  children  brought  bouquets  of  flowers, 
of  which  she  is  passionately  fond.  £very  one  she  instantly 
knew  by  the  touch  or  smelly  even  detecting  the  different  varieties 
of  roses,  saying  enthusiastically  of  one,  *'it  is  pink,  it  is.  the 
Catherine  Mermet;  in  my  Alabama  home  it  is  large,"  showing 
the  size  with  her  doubled  hands.  One  lady  handed  her  a  beauti- 
ful narcissus.  As  soon  as  she  had  touched  it,  she  rapidly 
related  the  fable  of  Narcissus  in  love  with  his  own  shadow  in 
the  fountain,  ending  the  story,  as  she  flung  her  arms  around 
her  teacher's  neck,  with,  '^  and  he  iocm  changed  into  this  flavoer  !  ** 
A  little  girl  gave  her  some  apple  blossoms,  fresh  from  the  tree, 
and  Helen  instantly  said  to  her :  '^  Tou  come  like  spring,  with 
blossoms  in  your  hands."  In  another  bouquet  was  a  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  which  was  a  special  text  for  her.  Slie  said  that 
^'  all  the  other  flowers  ought  to  come  and  hear  Jack  preach." 
She  placed  her  hand  upon  his  head  again,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  '*  not  as  big  as  Mr.  Brooks "  (Phillips  Brooks,  whom 
she  greatly  admires)  *Mn  his  pulpit."  When  some  one  sug- 
gested that  Jack  was  not  a  bishop  yet,  she  replied,  ^'  no,  neither 
is  Mr.  Brooks  yet,  —  he  is  only  elected," 

She  was  taken  through  the  art  rooms,  and  placed  her  hands 
on  every  statue  and  bust.  She  stood  up  in  a  chair  to  feel  the 
bust  of  Jupiter,  and  instantly  said,  ^^U  is  ZeusT'  Her  hands 
were  placed  upon  the  statue  of  a  little  child,  and  she  recited 
several  lines  of  appropriate  poetry.  A  bust  of  the  child  Nero 
was  new  to  her,  but,  being  told  who  it  was,  she  replied,  "  then 
it  was  when  he  was  young  and  innocent."  A  head  of  Niobe 
she  did  not  recognize,  because  not  connected  with  the  familiar 
group,  but,  passing  her  hands  carefully  over  the  face,  and  espe- 
cially .over  the  lips,  said,  with  sympathy,  "  this  is  sorrow!" 

Later  in  the  day  Miss  Marrett  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
spoke  of  the  work  there  to  the  seminary  girls  in  their  hall.  Helen 
was  on  the  platform  with  her  teacher,  and  was  told  about  the 
audience  and  the  address  as  it  proceeded.  Some  incidental 
allusion  being  made  to  Dickens's  works  in  raised  letters,  she 
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wished  to  ask  the  students  a  question, ''  how  did  Dickens  write  ?  " 
No  one  could  answer,  and  she  herself  answered,  ^'  he  ^wrote 
(H-iv-er  Twist  I"  When  Miss  Marrett  had  finished,  Helen 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '^  /  would  like  to  make  a  speech,"  and, 
walking  to  the  centre  of  the  platform,  addressed  her  unseen 
audience  in  a  few  remarkable  sentences.  After  thanking  them 
for  their  kindness  to  her,  she  said :  ^'  Everything  here  is  so 
beautiful ;  e/ie  love  and  goodness  of  Ood  are  written  on  ike  walls 
oj  nature  all  around  usT*  As  she  said  these  words  with  her 
sightless  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven,  the  eyes  of  all  others  were 
nearly  blind  with  tears. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  piroof  of  the  keen  perception  of 
this  child  was  that,  when  the  people  came  to  bid  her  good-bye, 
she  knew  every  one  who  had  been  introduced  to  her  before. 
As  she  kissed  the  little  girls,  she  called  each  by  her  own 
name,  —  Mary,  Edith,.  Beatrice,  Annie,  Margaret.  In  one  case 
of  two  girls,  who  looked  much  alike,  others  thought  she  had  made 
a  mistake  ;  but  she  was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 

Of  her  visit  to  Andover  Helen  makes  special 
mention  in  the  following  letter,  which  she  wrote 
to  her  gentle  poet,  Dr.  Holmes,  to  thank  him  for  a 
gift  of  money  that  he  had  sent  for  little  Tommy :  — 

POVTH  BosTOif,  May  27, 1891. 
Dear,  Gentle  Poet  :  —  I  fear  that  you  will  think  Helen  a 
very  troublesome  little  girl  if  she  writes  to  you  too  often ;  but 
how  is  she  to  help  sending  you  loving  and  grateful  messages, 
when  you  do  so  much  to  make  her  glad  ?  1  cannot  begin  to  tell 
you  how  delighted  I  was  when  Mr.  Anagnos  told  me  that  yon 
had  sent  him  some  money  to  help  educate  "  Baby  Tom."  Then 
I  knew  that  you  had  not  forgotten  the  dear  little  child,  for  the 
gift  brought  with  it  the  thought  of  tender  sympathy.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  Tommy  has  not  learned  any  words  yet.  He  is 
the  same  restless  little  creature  he  was  when  you  saw  him. 
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But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  is  happy  and  playful  in  his 
bright  new  home,  and  by  and  by  that  strange,  wonderful  thing 
teacher  calls  mind  will  begin  to  spread  its  beautiful  wings,  and 
fly  away  in  search  of  knowledge-land.  Words  are  the  mind's 
wings,  are  they  not? 

I  have  been  to  Andover  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  that  my  friends  told  me  about  Phillips  Academy, 
because  I  knew  you  had  been  there,  and  I  felt  it  was  a  place 
dear  to  you.  I  tried  to  imagine  my  gentle  poet  when  he  was  a 
school-boy,  and  I  wondered  if  it  was  in  Andover  he  learned  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  secrets  of  the  shy  little  woodland 
children.  I  am  sure  his  heart  was  always  full  of  music,  and  in 
God's  beautiful  world  he  must  have  heard  love's  sweet  replying. 
When  I  came  home  teacher  read  to  me  "  The  School-boy,"  for 
it  is  not  in  our  print. 

Did  you  know  that  the  blind  children  are  going  to  have  their 
commencement  exercises  in  Tremont  Temple,  next  Tuesday 
afternoon?  I  enclose  a  ticket,  hoping  that  you  will  come. 
We  shall  all  be  proud  and  happy  to  welcome  our  poet  friend. 
I  shall  recite  about  the  beautiful  cities  of  sunny  Italy.  I  hope 
our  kind  friend  Dr.  Ellis  will  come  too,  and  take  little  Tom  in 
his  arms. 

With  much  love  and  a  kiss,  from  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

We  close  the  account  of  Helen's  visit  to  Ando- 
ver with  the  following  letter,  which  she  wrote  to 
Miss  McKeen,  principal  of  the  academy,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  delightful  time  which  she 
had  enjoyed  in  the  serainai'y,  and  of  the  kindness 
of  the  friends  whom  she  had  met  there. 

South  Boston,  June  10, 1891. 
My  Deak  Miss  MgKeen  :  —  You  must  not  think  that  because 
your  little  friend  has  not  written  to  you  sooner  that  she  has 
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forgotten  you  or  the  beautiful  time  she  had  at  Abbot  Academy. 
It  is  only  that  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  to  write,  and  I 
knew  that  you  would  wait  patiently  for  your  letter.  Teacher 
and  I  often  speak  of  our  visit  to  Andover,  and  of  the  kind 
friends  whom  we  met  there.  How  beautiful  it  is  that  when  we 
have  enjoyed  something  very  much  we  can  always  treasure  it  in 
our  memories  !  It  seems  to  me  that  our  minds  are  like  maseams, 
where  everything  we  have  known  and  loved  is  kept  for  our 
enjoyment.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  grand  museums  at  Rome 
and  Florence  are  not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  mind-museums 
which  hold  our  treasures. 

We  are  going  to  leave  this  dear  city,  and  our  many,  many 
loved  friends,  on  the  22d  of  June.  I  am  so  eager  to  see  my 
darling  little  sister  and  my  mother  and  father  that  I  can  hardly 
wait  patiently  for  the  days  to  fly  by ;  but  the  many  pleasant 
things  which  happen  every  day  keep  my  heart  so  full  of  gladness 
that  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  impatience.  I  hope  that  when 
we  return  in  the  autumn  we  shall  see  you  again ;  and  I  hope 
your  summer  will  be  full  of  happiness.  Please  give  my  love  to 
all  my  Andover  friends,  and  if  you  see  Mrs.  Downs  please  tell 
her  that  I  thank  her  very  much  for  the  invitation  to  the  musicale, 
and  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  be  present.  Teacher  sends  her 
kind  remembrances. 

With  much  love  and  a  kiss,  from  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Kellbb. 

BlOGKAPHY   OF   LaURA  BrIDGMAN. 

"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live." 

Chaucer, 
•*  Biography  is  an  inspiring  and  ennohling  study.*' 

Horace  Mann. 

The  work  upon  Laura  Bridgman  which  is  in 
preparation  by  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  is  progressing  rapidly. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  this  im- 
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portant  book  will  be  ready  for  publication.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  large,  and  it  is  believed  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  institution.  The  writers 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  the  many  letters 
which,  during  the  early  years  of  Laura's  education, 
were  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe  by  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Among 
those  selected  for  publication  are  letters  from 
Harriet  Martineau,  Charles  Dickens,  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney,  George  Combe,  Francis  Lieber  and  Horace 
Mann. 

As  Laura's  history  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  early  history  of  the  institution,  a  part  of  the 
book  vrill  be  devoted  to  that,  as  well  as  to  the 
account  of  some  of  the  early  difficulties  which 
beset  the  path  of  Dr.  Howe,  in  placing  the  infant 
school  on  the  strong,  permanent  basis  upon  which 
it  now  rests. 

A  very  full  history  of  Laura's  early  life  at  Han- 
over has  been  prepared.  Her  first  lessons  have 
been  carefully  described.  Besides  the  accounts 
already  printed  from  Dr.  Howe's  reports,  certain 
side  lights  are  thrown  by  his  private  corre- 
spondence, Laura's  own  reminiscences,  and  the 
letters  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Much  of  the  material  used  is  entirely  new. 
Extracts  from  the  quaint  and  original  journals 
which  Laura  kept  tell  us  of  her  progress  from  an 
entirely  new  stand-point.  Her  own  autobiog- 
raphy, fresh,  breezy  and  full  of  personal  charm. 
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will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  which 
aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman,  Lucy  Reed 
and  Oliver  Caswell. 

The  pictures  of  life  at  the  school  in  the  early 
days  when  it  was  held  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Howe's 
father  in  Pleasant  street,  are  infinitely  touching 
and  interesting.  The  vigorous  growth,  which  in 
so  short  a  time  carried  the  establishment  from 
Pleasant  street  to  Col.  Perkins'  mansion  in  Pearl 
street,  is  carefully  traced.  The  school  journals, 
kept  in  the  handwriting  of  the  first  director,  were 
found  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and  are 
curiously  picturesque  annals  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  institution,  through  which  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  life  of  Boston  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century. 

The  letter  books  of  those  days  furnish  in  them- 
selves enough  materials  for  a  volume  of  letters 
touching  on  a  hundred  points  of  interest.  They 
are  addressed  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  day,  and  incidentally  touch  on  many 
matters  of  public  as  well  as  private  interest. 
Indeed,  so  rich  is  the  fund  of  material  on  which 
the  writers  can  draw,  that  their  embarrassment  is 
one  of  choice.  Where  all  is  so  precious  it  is  hard 
to  know,  not  what  to  give^  but  what  to  withhold. 
It  is  their  aim  not  only  to  make  their  work  of 
value  as  the  only  authentic  and  thorough  account 
of  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  —  that  feat 
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which  aroused  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  of  Eu- 
rope and  America, —  but  also  to  make  it  a  precious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Boston  of  that 
day.  They  undertook  their  grave  task  with  the 
sense  of  a  profound  filial  duty;  they  have  found  in 
it  not  only  the  gratification  of  putting  on  record  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  services  to  humanity 
which  crowded  the  years  of  Dr.  Howe's  long  life, 
but  another  and  quite  unexpected  pleasure.  The 
old  folios,  the  faded  letters,  the  rusty  journals, 
instead  of  proving  a  dusty  and  dry  record  of  unin- 
teresting details,  breathe  forth  romance,  sentiment, 
anecdote  and  wit.  They  have  lived  in  the  Boston 
of  1837,  and  found  it  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
forget  some  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Boston  of 
1891.  They  have  explored  a  fresh  new  country, 
full  of  color,  full  of  pleasant  odors,  tuneful  with 
music.  It  is  this  unforeseen  pleasure  which  has 
given  them  the  belief  that  their  work  will  be 
fruitfvl  of  enjoyment  to  many  others. 

Instead  of  a  dry  record  of  facts,  they  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  present  to  their  readers 
that  rare  and  precious  union  of  history  and 
romance  which  makes  the  biography  the  most 
human  and  interesting  of  all  books.  They  are 
able  to  guarantee  scientific  accuracy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  invented  by  Dr.  Howe,  because 
they  have  followed  with  the  most  thorough 
research  every  word  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the 
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subject,  and  have  also  studied  the  notes  made  upon 
the  case  by  Francis  Lieber,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Professor  Jastrow  and  other  writers.  The  purely 
human  side  of  the  relations  between  Laura  and 
her  teacher,  between  Laura  and  her  many  friends, 
they  have  studied  vrith  equal  care. 

The  life  of  the  silent  woman,  who  nearly  three 
years  ago  left  this  world  to  go,  as  she  firmly 
believed,  to  her  "  heavenly  home,"  was  a  very  rare 
and  interesting  one.  Her  life  was  poor  in  events, 
but  how  rich  in  its  spiritual  experience,  how  wide- 
reaching  in  its  influence  on  other  lives!  She 
touched  some  of  the  best  minds  of  her  time,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them.  Her  name  was 
a  household  word  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Each  step  in  her  triumphal  progress,  out 
of  darlmess  towards  the  light,  was  watched  with 
intensity  of  interest  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Howe's  life  was  so  full  of  efforts  for  human- 
ity that  he  never  rested  long  enough  to  give  a  full 
account  of  this  most  famous  of  his  battles  for  the 
great  cause.  The  loss  is  irreparable.  Two  of  his 
daughters  have  undertaken  to  do  the  thing  he 
would  have  done  so  infinitely  better,  and  have 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
story,  which  must  remain  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  psychological  knowledge. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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AN  ACT 

To   AUTHORIZE   THE   PkRKINS    INSTITUTION   AND    MASSACHUSETTS 

School  for  the  Blind  to  hold  addhional  estate  for  the 
PURPOSE  of  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
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KINDEEGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Report  op  the  Trustees. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION: 

Qentlemeii  and  Ladies: — We  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30, 1891. 

This  infant  institution  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  the  nursery 
in  which  the  tender  plants  are  watched  and  cared 
for,  sheltered  from  rough  winds  and  e\dl  influences. 
Here  the  little  children  are  developed  lovingly 
and  wisely,  made  to  feel  happy  at  home  in  a  world 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  hard  one  for 
them;  taught  to  exercise  their  minds,  their  hands, 
their  voices,  the  best  instincts  of  their  nature,  in 
happy  social  play,  which  is  at  the  same  time  use 
and  education,  according  to  the  wise  plan  and 
principles  of  Froebel,  until  they  are  of  an  age  to 
be  transplanted  to  the  parent  school. 

The  critical  period  with  a  blind  child  is  in  its 
earliest  years.  Every  little  human  being,  bom 
into  an  ignorant,  corrupt  environment,  is  a  hope- 
less  problem  on  the   hands  of  a   heartless,  cold 
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society;  ten  times  hopeless  is  the  sightless  child. 
The  social  neglect  which  it  encounters  is  excusable 
from  ignorance,  from   utter  want   of   ways    and 
means   and   practicable   methods.     In  the  lower 
walks  of  life  the  temptation  is,  as  a  pis  allerj  to 
hustle  such  a  child  into  the  cheapest  hospital  or 
almshouse,  and  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the   Beadle   Bambles    and   official   venal    nurses, 
with  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  and  more 
cuffs  than  sympathy.     Conti'ast  the  chances  of  a 
sightless  child  born  in  the  worst  conditions,  with 
the  little  heaven   into   which  its  more   fortunate 
neighbor    is    transported     in     the    kindergarten. 
Here  there   is  no  neglect,  no  rough  and  savage 
helter-skelter  discipline,  no  lack  of  loving  kindness, 
no  uncleanness,  no  interruption  in  the  daily  round 
of  healthful   and   attractive  work   and  play   and 
study,  which  goes  on  spontaneously.     It  is  indeed 
a  garden,  —  a  garden  of  young  souls,  kept  inno- 
cent and  pure,  happy  in  one  another,  loving  their 
teachers,  loving  to  obey;  for  there  obeying  is  but 
trusting.     You  cannot  spend   an  hour  in  such  a 
school  and  watch  the  children  at  their  play,  their 
modelling   and   weaving,   their  cheerful   singing, 
their  gymnastic  exercises  and  their  glad  mutual 
service,  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  holy  atmos- 
phere about  you. 

Such  is  infancy  and  childhood  in  its  true  estate; 
such  they  looked  to  him  who  said,  "suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.''    Where  will  you  see 
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happier  children,  in  spite  of  their  great  privation, 
or  teachers  happier  in  the  fruits  of  their  good 
work?  Think  how  it  would  have  been  with  those 
same  little  ones,  if  there  had  been  no  Froebel  and 
no  kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  continues 
to  prosper  under  the  same  faithful,  able  and 
devoted  officers  and  teachers  who  have  carried 
on  the  work  with  marked  success  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who,  since  his  return  from  Europe  with  renewed 
health,  has  shown  only  a  deeper  and  more  devoted 
interest  in  this  beautiful  and  darling  project  of  his 
own  heart  and  brain.  The  same  wise,  energetic, 
genial,  faithful  matron.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  pre- 
sides over  the  household,  much  beloved  by  all  the 
inmates,  with  Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose  for  her  assistant. 
The  immediate  instruction  has  been  carried  on  as 
acceptably  as  ever,  and  with  the  same  excellent 
results,  by  those  two  well-equipped,  experienced 
kinder gartners J  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Davidson.  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  a 
blind  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  still 
presides  with  admirable  efficiency  over  the  musi- 
cal instruction  and  recreation  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  number  of  children  is  rapidly  increasing. 
We  have  now  36,  which  is  as  many  as  our  single 
building  can  comfortably  house;  and  new  applica- 
tions    for     admission    are    continually    received. 
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Some  of  these  cases  are  so  urgent,  making  such 
piteous  appeals  to  sympathy,  that  it  is  distressing 
to  have  to  refuse  them  for  want  of  room. 

The  health  report  for  the  past  twelve  months 
is  on  the  whole  a  good  one.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  one  of  the  little  gii'ls  was  taken 
ill  with  scarlet-fever  in  a  light  form.  She  was 
removed  at  once  to  the  city  hospital,  where  she 
was  properly  treated  and  made  speedy  recovery. 
During  the  second  quarter,  ending  April  2,  there 
were  four  cases  of  scarlatina,  fortunately  of  a  mild 
form,  and  all  the  little  patients  soon  recovered. 
Again  during  the  sunuuer  quarter  there  were  five 
cases  of  mild  scarlet-fever.  "With  these  excep- 
tions, the  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  have  enjoyed 
perfect  inununity  from  illness  of  any  kind. 

Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
The  kindergarten  has  opened  its  doors  to  two 
very  interesting  children, — Willie  Elizabeth  Kobin 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  —  who  are  both  blind  and 
deaf-mute,  and  for  whose  education  there  seemed 
to  be  no  place  in  the  United  States.  The  former 
comes  from  Texas,  a  child  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  organization,  with  graceful,  win- 
some ways,  now  seven  years  of  age.  The  latter 
is  a  little  boy  of  five,  from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  where 
he  was  temporarily  kept  in  a  hospital  with  the 
intention  of  placing  him  in  an  almshouse.  When 
he  came  to  the  kindergarten  in  April  he  literally 
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knew  nothing.  He  looked  healthy,  interesting, 
affectionate,  as  he  fondly  felt  aronnd  for  sjrmpathy, 
making  his  way  eagerly  from  one  pair  of  friendly 
arms  into  another;  but  the  mind  seemed  vacant, 
and  his  only  language  was  in  his  smile,  his  laugh- 
ter (into  fits  of  which  he  would  break  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night),  and  in  the  vague  and  restless 
movements  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Yet  both  may 
be  called  intelligent,  bright,  lovely  children. 
They  have  been  placed  under  the  constant  care  of 
special  teachers,  and  promise  to  do  exceedingly 
well.  With  Tommy,  education,  conscious  devel- 
opment, now,  with  the  new  school  term,  virtually 
begins. 

Helen  Keller,  no  longer  a  little  girl,  though  only 
eleven,  in  the  expansive  gratitude  and  joy  of  her 
own  rare  progress,  has  spontaneously  assumed  the 
r61e  of  providence  for  others.  She  took  a  pro- 
found interest  in  little  Tommy.  She  advocated 
his  coming  to  Boston  very  strenuously;  and 
through  her  persistent  efforts  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  raised  for  his  benefit  was  contributed. 
As  her  interpreter,  at  her  request.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
little  fellow,  whom  he  held  up  in  his  strong  arms, 
at  a  reception  which  was  given  at  the  kindergarten 
by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee,  on  the  20th  of 
April.  He  told  how  Helen,  having  lost  a  favorite 
dog,  and  having  received  letters  of  sympathy  with 
offers  of  gifts  of  money  to  replace  her  pet  from 
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friends  in  many  quarters,  had  written  to  them 
severally,  begging  leave  to  apply  the  money  to 
Tommy's  education.  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
send  several  hundreds  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars  which  a  year's  course  at  the  kindergarten 
would  cost  for  Tommy.  As  the  reception  was 
remarkably  well  attended,  and  was  in  all  ways  very 
interesting,  and  as  many  of  the  best  representatives 
of  Boston's  intelligent  benevolence  and  generosity 
were  in  the  audience,  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Brooks 
was  not  lost,  but  the  little  fund  grew  rapidly  even 
while  the  company  was  dispersing. 

The  Boston  papers  gave  glowing  accounts  of 
the  interesting  exercises  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren at  that  reception,  and  the  impression  made 
on  all  who  had  that  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
building  and  witness  the  work  done  for  the  little 
sightless  ones,  their  progress  in  various  finger 
work,  in  modelling  with  clay,  in  reading,  singing 
and  reciting  poems,  in  rhythmical  gymnastic  evolu- 
tions, and  especially  their  quickness  and  accuracy 
in  recognizing  nmsical  notes  and  chords.  Min- 
gled with  whatever  sadness,  it  was  on  the  whole 
a  happy  scene;  an  atmosphere  of  love,  of  mutual 
devotedness  pervaded  it.  But  we  pass  to  the  part 
taken  by  those  little  children  in  the 
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COMMENCEMBNT  EXERCISBS  OP  LaST  JuNE. 

Their  first  participation  filled  the  usual  inter- 
mission between  the  two  parts.  Their  excellent 
blind  music  teacher,  Miss  Roeske,  sat  at  the  piano 
and  struck  out  chords  in  various  keys.  The 
children  quickly  named  the  key,  —  A  major,  E 
minor,  C  sharp  minor,  etc.  One  bright  little 
curly-headed  boy  answered  so  promptly,  with 
almost  infallible  correctness,  that  others,  who 
looked  equally  prepared  and  sure,  could  seldom 
get  the  words  out  before  he  had  forestalled  them. 
Now,  that  is  an  unusual  achievement  which  com- 
paratively few,  we  may  say  very  few,  men  or 
womeii  of  the  older  generations,  would  dare  to 
undertake.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  that  music 
teaching  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  is  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  study  and  the  practice 
in  the  older  school.  In  quaint  contrast  to  this  more 
sober  and  scholastic  exercise  was  the  comical  and 
queer,  but  pretty  and  indeed  rhythmical  and  tune- 
ful, performance  of  the  kinderorchestra  which  came 
later.  With  toy  whistles,  drums,  triangles  and 
zither,  not  unlike  examples  of  kindersymphonies 
by  "Father "Haydn"  and  other  great  composers, 
they  executed  a  couple  of  popular  melodies 
("Down  upon  the  Swanee  River"  and  "Annie 
Rooney ")  with  so  much  expression  that  tears 
came  with  the  laughter. 

All   this  while    another   group  of  tiny  kinder- 
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gartners,  boys  and  girls,  sat  in  a  row  on  the  front 
of  the  stage,  modelling  in  clay  in  preparation  for  a 
very  charming  exercise.  They  were  to  illnstrate 
"  The  Story  of  an  Apple  Tree.  Let  the  Tran- 
script describe  it:  — 

The  little  blind  deaf-mate  from  Texas— Willie  Robin  — 
waa  at  work  with  the  little  kindergarten  acholara ;  and  Dr. 
Eliot  designated  her,  and  through  her  fingers  she  told  ns  that 
she  ^*  had  made  an  apple."  She  is  one  of  the  younger  pupils 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  looks  like  a  little  fairy. 

After  a  song  on  the  apple  tree  little  Wilbur  began  the  exer- 
cise with  a  little  poem  on  the  apple.  The  next  girl  described 
the  growth  of  a  tree  from  an  apple  seed.  The  boy  next  her 
described  the  budding  and  growth  of  the  leaf,  and  showed  a 
clay  model  of  an  apple  leaf.  Then  a  girl  exhibited  an  apple 
blossom  in  clay,  and  described  the  budding  and  blossoming  of 
the  tree.  Willie  Robin  then  told  in  slow  and  hesitating  finger- 
speech  about  the  apple  (holding  up  her  own  clay  model  of  the 
fruit) .  She  has  been  here  only  since  January,  and  has  made 
remarkable  progress  during  her  school-time.  Little  Leon  made 
a  ladder  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  apple  tree,  '^  where  the  best 
of  the  fruit  may  be  always  found."  He  was  followed  by  dear 
little  Martha,  who  showed  a  barrel  to  keep  the  apples  in  *'  until 
next  Christmas ; "  and  the  last  little  girl  had  made  a  robin's  nest, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  the  apple  tree.  '*  And  now  we  are  all 
going  to  play  we  are  birdies,"  she  said  in  conclusion.  In  this  ex- 
ercise all  the  little  children  from  the  kindergarten  joined,  and 
they  were  soon  flying  about  the  platform  like  veritable  little  birds. 

While  this  ingenious  and  delightfully  dramatic 
little  object  lesson  was  preparing,  Dr.  Eliot  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  make  a  strenuous  and 
effective  plea  for  the  new  building  so  imperatively 
needed  at  the  kindergarten. 
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Dr.  Eliot's  Plea,  tor  the  New  BmLDiKO. 

I  am  asked  to  make  a  brief  appeal  for  the  new  kiodergarten 
bailding,  which  we  are  desirous  of  erecting  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
YoQ  know  there  is  already  one  bailding,  erected  by  the  liberal 
contributions  of  this  community.  Now  the  time  has  come  when 
a  second  building  needs  to  be  added  to  the  first,  when  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  first  considerably 
exceeds  its  .limits,  and  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  kindergarten  department,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
additional  accommodations.  That  is  the  situation,  expressed 
in  th% briefest  possible  terms. 

For  this  new  building  we  hare  receiyed  upwards  of  $20,000 
already ;  we  need  about  $35,000  more,  in  order  to  complete  the 
building,  and  furnish  it  and  fit  it  for  the  new  pupils  who  are  to 
come. 

Need  I  make  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  waiting 
for  admission  ?  Here  are  the  pleaders.  The  sight  of  them  is 
infinitely  stronger  and  more  moving  than  any  words  which  I 
can  utter.  Changing  a  word  in  the  inscription  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "S*  argnmentum  requiris^ 
circumspice,"  This  is  the  appeal  which  these  children  make, 
that  they  may  still  ^njoy  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
that  those  who  are  not  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  who 
are  to  come,  we  trust,  a  long  line  of  children  to  follow,  may  be 
provided  for.  Here  you  see  what  the  kindergarten  can  do  for 
little  sightless  children ;  here  you  see  what  George  Eliot  calls 
the  sweet  garden  breath  of  early  enjoyment,  the  breath  breathed 
into  the  life  of  children  who  would  be  otherwise  sadly  bereft 
of  any  of  the  delights  and  consolations  which  young  children 
deserve  and  require. 

We  ask  all  of  you  who  see  what  has  been  done  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  now  in  hand,  that  you  will  help  us  to 
do  our  work  for  the  children  yet  to  be  taken  in  charge.  Our 
kindergarten  work  is  peculiar;    it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
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work  of  the  kindergarten,  in  that  it  is  done  for  children  who 
require  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  personal  consideration 
and  personal  influence ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  work  which  merits 
special  sympathy  and  consideration  from  a  community  like  ours. 
Everything  that  brings  the  personal  power  of  the  teacher  to 
bear  upon  the  pupil  is  worth  more  than  anything  in  the  way  of 
technical  provision  or  ordinary  educational  apparatus ;  and  we 
ask  every  one  of  yon,  whether  you  can  give  money  or  not,  to 
give  your  sympathy  and  interest  to  this  cause,  which  to  us  is  a 
great  cause,  the  cause  of  little  children,  and  of  little  children 
bereft  of  the  ordinary  resources  and  advantages  of  children  who 
have  their  eyes.  Our  kindergarten  is  far  from  doing  ^\  the 
work  which  it  is  capable  of  doing,  if  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
those  who  are  waiting  for  its  benefits.  I  can  not  bear  to  use 
any  ordinary  arguments,  or  any  ordinary  rhetorical  appeals; 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  so  holy  in  this  cause  of  little 
blind  children  that  it  puts  to  shame  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
speak  in  its  behalf.  You  cannot  undervalue  its  sacredness  or 
its  impressiveness,  and  we  commit  it  to  you,  that  you  may  bear 
it  up,  and  that  you  may  plead  with  those  who  have  the  means, 
if  you  have  not  the  means  yourselves,  to  see  that  this  work  is 
done,  and  speedily  done. 

Imperative  Need  of  a  New  Building. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  growing  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  The  building  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  need  of  the  immediate  erection  of 
a  new  one  has  become  imperative  by  the  steady 
increase  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission. 
The  list  of  candidates  has  been  nearly  doubled 
during  the  past  three  months.  Among  these  are 
several  whose  cases  are  very  urgent,  and  who 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  their  surroundings  at 
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once,  and  placed  nnder  the  care  and  healthy  influ- 
ences of  the  kindergarten.  The  necessity  of  addi- 
tional accommodations  became  evident,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for  a  building  fund 
of  $55,000.  Of  this  amount  $32,000  have  been 
contributed,  and  a  contract  for  preparing  the  foun- 
dations and  improvements  of  the  grounds  was 
effected  at  a  cost  of  $7,400. 

The  trustees  accepted  the  excellent  plans  made 
by  a  young  architect,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Perkins,  and 
presented   to  the   kindergarten. 

We  appeal  again  to  the  public  in  general  and  to 
the  friends  of  the  little  blind  children  in  particular, 
for  further  contributions  to  complete  the  sum 
requisite  for  the  new  building. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN   S.  DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr., 
JOSEPH   B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE    HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD   N.   PERKINS, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON, 
LEVERETT   SALTONSTALL, 
THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
S.   LOTHROP   THORNDIKE, 
GEORGE  W.   WALES, 

Truateea. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF    THE  DIRECTOR. 


*'  The  morn  is  up  again,  th«  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incenae,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 

Laughing  the  clonda  away  with  playfal  scorn, 

And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb. 

And  glowing  Into  day." 

Byron. 

TO   THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

OenUemen:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
the  report  of  the  director  on  the  workings  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  unalloyed  pleasure  that  I 
proceed  to  narrate  passing  events  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  On  no  former  occasion  have  cir- 
cumstances so  auspicious  attended  the  performance 
of  this  duty. 

The  building  has  been  filled  to  the  utmost 
capacity  with  little  boys  and  girls,  for  whom  the 
early  training  received  here  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  their  existence. 

The  members  of  the  household  have  generally 
enjoyed  good  health.     Scarlet-fever  in  a  mild  form 
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has  made  its  appearance  at  three  different  times; 
but  there  have  been  no  cases  of  severe  illness,  and 
no  deaths. 

The  appointed  work*  of  the  infant  school  has 
been  prosecuted  with  regularity  and  with  an 
earnestness  which  amounted  to  enthusiasm. 

A  HivK  OF    Active  and   Happy  Children. 

**  They  are  brimming  with  innocent  laughter, 
They  are  blushing  like  blossoms  of  spring ; 
Will  the  fruit  of  their  distant  hereafter 
Be  as  sweet  as  the  blooming?  " 

May. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  anywhere  a  cluster 
of  happier,  more  joyous  or  better-nurtured  children 
than  those  who  are  gathered  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  and  trained  according  to  the  methods 
of  Froebel. 

To  the  recipients  of  its  benefits  this  infant  insti- 
tution is  a  fountain  of  gladness  and  cheerfulness 
and  a  store-house  of  wholesome  influences  and 
regenerating  forces.  It  may  be  properly  likened 
to  a  sort  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Its  surroundings 
are  full  of  sweetness  and  light  and  saying  gi*ace, 
while  its  arrangements  for  home  comforts,  for 
work  and  recreation,  are  well-nigh  perfect. 

The  building  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  approved 
sanitary  appliances  and  requisites,  and  the  design 
of  the  structure  is  such  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  sun  and  the  best  possible  ventilation. 
Around  it  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  a  sufilcient 
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supply  of  plants,  flowers,  fresh  air  and  trees; 
while  within  its  walls  there  are  ample  facilities  for 
keeping  the  pupils  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition 
and  for  developing  their  faculties,  training  their 
powers,  purifying  their  hearts  and  moulding  their 
characters.  In  the  school-rooms  and  dining- 
hall,  in  the  playground  and  the  gymnasium,  in  the 
bed  chambers  and  the  bath-rooms,  in  the  nursery 
and  the  kitchen,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
institution,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
the  forethought  and  intelligence,  the  ability  and 
diligence,  the  kindheartedness  and  devotion  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Under  the  genial  shelter  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  tender  care  and  parental  solicitude  of  its 
teachers  and  other  officers,  the  little  human  plants 
grow,  thrive,  are  merrily  occupied  with  their  daily 
tasks,  and  abound  in  energy  and  sportiveness. 
Altogether  it  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  them  in  their 
cosy  abode,  active,  contented,  joyous,  and  quite 
oblivious  of  the  wretched  condition  from  which 
not  a  few  of  their  number  have  been  raised. 
They  have  no  badge  or  uniform,  but  are  simply 
and  neatly  clad  in  dresses  such  as  the  children  of 
respectable  working  people  wear.  On  every  pleas- 
ant day  they  are  required  to  spend  several  hours 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  scene  to 
stand  by  and  watch  — 

**  All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls/* 
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go  tripping  and  skipping  and  filling  the  air  with 
shouting  and  laughter.  They  romp  and  tumble, 
chase  each  other,  play  games,  frolic  gayly,  pick 
dandelions  and  other  wild  flowers,  ride  their  tiny 
bicycles,  and  have  a  good  time  in  general.  One 
of  the  children  is  of  the  dark  hue, — 

**  Black  as  the  blackest  of  her  race, 
Ill-featured,  too ;  and  yet 
Martha's  kind  voice,  her  smiling  face, 
I  never  can  forget." 

Yerily  the  power  and  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  upbuilding  of  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and  in 
preparing  them  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  studies 
and  more  difficult  manual  occupations,  cannot 
possibly  be  exaggerated.  Its  radiating  light  illu- 
mines their  pathway  and  leads  them  onward  and 
upward.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anywhere  a 
place  like  it,  —  so  full  of  life  and  activity,  so  rich 
in  love  and  kindness,  and  so  amply  blessed  with 
an  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  good  health 
throughout. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  who  can  overlook  its 
claims,  or  withhold  his  material  aid  or  personal 
service  from  an  enterprise,  so  grand  in  its  scope, 
so  beneficent  in  its  ministrations,  so  catholic  in 
its  purposes  and  so  promising  in  its  work  ? 

**  Kindergarten  I  at  this  holy  name 
Within  my  bosom  there's  a  gush 
Of  feeling  which  no  time  can  tame ! " 
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FlKST-FBUITS  OF   THE  KiNDEBGARTEN. 

'*  A  heavenly  paradise  Is  that  place 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow." 

Alison. 

The  kindergarten  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  and  has  its  cordial  and 
unqualified  approval.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  friends  of  the  infant  institution,  and  with 
the  substantial  aid  of  the  public  at  large,  it  is 
growing  steadily  both  in  size  and  influence.  The 
speedy  extension  of  its  usefulness  is  simply  aston- 
ishing, transcending  as  it  does  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  and  glowing  anticipations  of  the  projectors 
and  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

Since  this  fold  of  humanity  was  first  made  ready 
for  occupancy,  in  May,  1887,  sixty-five  sightless 
lambs  have  been  gathered  within  it  and  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  that  cluster  about  it.  Of 
these,  thirty-six  still  continue  under  its  charge. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  look  for  the  full  fruition 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  infant  institution,  and 
to  estimate  accurately  the  effects  of  its  work  upon 
the  education  of  the  blind.  ]!fevertheless,  enough 
has  been  already  accomplished  to  justify  us  in  the 
expectation  that  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  will 
be  reaped  in  due  time. 

How  valuable  are  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  kindergarten  to  the  little  blind  children  of 
'New  England,  and  how  great  and  lasting  are  the 
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benefits  which  they  derive  from  the  course  of 
training  therein  pursued,  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  results  thus  far  attained.  These  are  carefully 
weighed  and  clearly  set  forth  in  a  brief  statement, 
prepared  at  my  request  by  Miss  Delia  Bennett, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  associates  and  cowork- 
ers, ^o  one  can  speak  on  this  subject  with  more 
authority  than  Miss  Bennett.  She  has  been 
connected  with  the  girls'  department  of  the  parent 
institution  in  South  Boston  for  sixteen  years,  and 
has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  with 
beginners  of  all  classes,  and  of  different  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  mental  development.  Here  is 
her  testimony. 

In  the  first  pupil  who  came  to  as  from  the  kindergarten  we 
recognized  the  value  of  this  auxiliary  in  educational  work. 
The  little  girl  was  unpromising  in  many  ways,  but  a  single  hour 
in  the  reading  class  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  learned  the 
secret  of  independent  study. 

Pupils  who  enter  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  without  kinder- 
garten or  primary  training,  are  confronted  at  once  with  several 
unfamiliar  operations.  Take,  for  example,  the  reading  lesson. 
This  calls  for  some  development  of  the  sense  of  touch,  for 
accurate  perception  of  sound,  for  the  understanding  of  simple 
words,  and  for  mental  application.  This  is  a  fourfold  demand. 
If  we  add  to  it  —  as  we  must  —  the  inevitable  strangeness  of 
the  school  regime,  what  wonder  that  the  little  would-be  student 
becomes  quite  overpowered  ?  It  is  our  experience  that  such  a 
beginning  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  months  of  stumbling 
before  the  pupil  finds  any  real  pleasure  in  reading.  Children 
of  the  same  age  come  to  us  from  the  kindergarten  with  the 
sense  of  touch  ready  for  service,  the  ear  ti'ained  to  recognize 
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the  sounds  of  letters,  a  familiarity  with  the  correct  use  of 
simple  language,  and  a  certain  power  of  attention.  Thus 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour,  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful lesson  follows. 

A  little  girl  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  term, 
after  three  yeara  of  kindergarten  training,  and  began  at  once  to 
take  books  from  the  library.  In  the  course  of  nine  months, 
during  her  recreation  time,  she  had  read  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  readers,  "  Sara  Crewe,"  and  the  first  six  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Youth's  Library,"  amounting  to  645  full-sized 
pages.  Not  every  one  of  our  children  from  the  kindergarten  is 
such  a  lover  of  reading;  but  all  find  real  companionship  in 
books.  We  can  attribute  a  characteristic  so  universal  to  no 
other  cause  than  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  great  art  of 
reading. 

The  kindergarten  children  are  also  ready  to  use  the  pencil 
when  they  come  to  us,  most  of  them  having  already  made  a 
beginning  in  writing.  This  makes  it  possible  the  sooner  to  use 
writing  as  an  aid  in  school  work.  We  find  them  able  to  act 
more  quickly,  the  mind  having  acquired  control  of  the  body. 
If  the  pupil  is  directed  to  move  the  pencil  downward,  the 
action  follows  immediately ;  if,  in  the  gymnasium,  she  is  asked 
to  lift  her  arms,  they  are  in  position  as  soon  as  the  command  \a 
given.  The  mind  receives  the  idea,  and  without  loss  of  time 
converts  it  into  action.  This  coordination  of  mental  and 
physical  powers  is  of  inestimable  value  in  everything  that  the 
child  undertakes. 

As  the  abnormal  movements  so  often  seen  are  only  normal 
activities  struggling  for  freedom,  the  natural  child-life  made 
possible  at  the  kindergarten  removes  these  idiosyncrasies,  and 
the  number  of  swaying  bodies  and  rolling  heads  is  diminished. 

A  ready  and  graceful  expression  of  thought,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  halting  and  uncouth  utterances  of  many  of  our 
pupils,  is  another  acquisition  which  the  little  ones  derive  from 
kindergarten  associations. 
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All  of  these  helps  combine  to  advance  our  standard  of  schol- 
arship, and  this  advancement  is  even  now  perceptible,  although 
it  is  only  three  years  since  the  first  pupil  was  received  from  the 
kindergarten. 

This  statement  contains  invaluable  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  the  infant  school.  There  is 
both  history  and  prophecy  in  it;  While  it  gives  a 
concise  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  four  years,  it  indicates  at  the  same 
time  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  in  the  future. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  Judging  the  kin- 
dergarten by  the  results  of  its  work,  we  can  pre- 
dict with  safety  that  it  is  destined  to  inaugurate  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  system  of  education,  the  true  object  of  which  will 
be  to  develop  all  those  faculties  that  serve  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  the 
blind,  and  to  bring  them  into  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  relations  with  each  other. 

"I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  tree.** 

The  Urgent  Need  of  Additional  Room. 

••  I'll  rather  dwell  In  my  necessity.'* 

Shakespeare, 

The  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  kin- 
dergarten are  sought  with  great  eagerness,  and 
the  growth  of  the  infant  school  both  in  numbers 
and  usefulness  is  amazingly  rapid.  The  seedling 
of  five  years  ago  is  now  a  thriving  and  stately 
tree,  extending  its   branches  in  every  direction, 
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spreading  the  influence  of  its  freshness  and  vital- 
ity all  over  the  country,  and  bearing  abundant 
fruit. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  applications  for 
admission  to  this  garden  for  human  plants.  They 
come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  — 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  from  cities  and  towns  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  extreme  limit  of  our  accom- 
modations has  already  been  reached,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  instead  of 
being  able  to  receive  all  suitable  applicants  with 
open  arms  and  glad  hearts,  we  are  forced  to  turn 
them  away  in  spite  of  ourselves  for  lack  of  room. 

The  present  building  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  bright,  intelligent  and  happy  little  children. 
Every  inch  of  available  space  has  been  utilized. 
The  playrooms  have  been  changed  into  dormi- 
tories, and  as  a  last  resort  we  have  been  obliged  to 
procure  cribs  for  two  of  the  tiniest  scholars,  with 
the  intention  of  placing  them  in  some  vacant 
comer,  in  order  to  give  their  beds  to  candidates 
whose  immediate  reception  was  rendered  impera- 
tive by  the  nature  of  their  domestic  circumstances. 
But,  with  all  this  overcrowding,  —  which  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  is  not  merely  undesirable  but  positively 
detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  general  health  of 
the  household,  —  the  pressure  for  admission  is 
"Teater  than  ever. 
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The  number  of  little  boys  and  girls  who  are 
sadly  in  need  of  the  advantages  of  the  infant 
school,  and  whose  guardians  are  eagerly  praying 
for  their  admission,  is  rapidly  increasing.  New 
applicants  are  constantly  added  to  our  list,  while 
those  who  have  already  been  accepted  as  fit  for 
kindergarten  training,  and  who  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  vacancies,  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  a  good-sized  family. 

Some  of  the  expectant  candidates  are  most 
unfavorably  situated,  and  ought  to  be  instantly 
taken  away  from  their  environment.  They  live  in 
narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters,  and  are  pining  for 
want  of  pure  air  and  cleanliness  and  wholesome 
diet  and  proper  care.  They  are  exposed  to  per- 
nicious influences,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
stunted  and  dwarfed  in  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual development,  and  of  having  the  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds  planted  in  their  hearts.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  tenderest  years  of  child- 
hood, which  often  determine  what  the  future 
career  shall  be,  are  worse  than  wasted,  —  they  are 
given  to  the  devil  and  his  ministers.  These 
children  stretch  out  their  feeble  hands  in  search  of 
help  from  the  depths  of  their  misery  and  wretched- 
ness, and  I  seem  to  hear  them  saying,  in  mournful 
tones,  — 

**  Look  into  our  childish  faces ; 

See  ye  not  our  willing  hearts? 
Only  love  us,  only  lead  us ; 
Only  let  us  know  you  need  us, 

And  we  all  will  do  our  parts  I" 
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Who  can  resist  the  touching  appeals  of  these 
forlorn  little  ones?  Who  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  silent  but  pathetic  entreaties?  Who  can 
deny  that  they  have  the  strongest  possible  claim 
on  our  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  that  it  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  respond  readily  to  their  supplica- 
tions, and  to  give  them  the  blessings  of  a  genial 
home  and  the  inestimable  advantages  of  early 
training?  It  would  be  inhuman  to  do  less  than 
this.  Nay,  it  would  take  a  heart  of  stone  to  tell 
them,  when  they  knock  at  our  door  for  deliverance 
from  woe  and  for  protection  from  evil,  that  we 
have  no  room,  and  that  they  must  wait  until  we 
find  a  place  for  them.  Yet  what  else  can  we  say? 
We  have  no  alternative  in  the  matter. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  enlargfement  of  the 
kindergarten  is  not  merely  a  desideraium\  but  an 
absolute  necessity.  Without  it  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise  and  the  prompt  bestowal  of 
its  benefits  on  all  sightless  children  who  are  in 
need  of  them,  would  be  impossible.  Hence  it  was 
decided  by  the  trustees  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  a  commodious  building,  similar  to  that  now  in 
use,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  funds  were  raised. 

Immediately  after  this  conclusion  was  reached 
an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for 
$55,000.  This  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
amount  needed  for  the  construction  and  ftimish- 
ing  of  the  new  building. 
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The  Sum  op  $23,000  is  still  Lacking. 

*'  Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crowned  with  sure  success  : 
The  greater  part  performed,  achieve  the  less." 

Shcikegpeare. 

No  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the  kinder- 
garten was  in  absolute  need  of  additional  accom- 
modations in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  its  doors 
open  to  all  the  victims  of  aflliction,  than  its  friends 
and  benefactors  rallied  to  its  assistance  and  called 
public  attention  to  its  wants. 

The  plea  in  behalf  of  the  little  sightless  children 
was  received  in  that  kind  and  tender  spirit  which 
is  characteristic  of  Boston,  and  a  warm  interest  in 
their  welfare  was  manifested  everywhere.  Yolun- 
tary  contributions  began  to  come  in,  and  they  were 
often  accompanied  by  expressions  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

It  became  evident,  from  these  and  other  mani- 
festations of  a  similar  nature,  that  the  pressing 
need  of  the  kindergarten  for  more  room  was  fully 
realized  by  the  community,  and  that  the  time  was 
quite  ripe  for  taking  systematic  action  to  raise  the 
means  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
Measures  were  at  once  taken  toward  this  end,  and 
an  earnest  movement  was  speedily  inaugurated,  in 
which  trustees,  members  of  the  corporation  and 
many  influential  people  participated.  Dr,  Eliot 
became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter,  and  took  it  up 'with  his  wonted  zeal. 
He  not  only  made  two  stirring  and  most  eloquent 
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appeals  in  behalf  of  the  building  fund,  —  one  at 
the  annual  reception  held  by  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  and  the  other  at  the  commencement 
exercises,  —  but  also  contributed  generously  of 
his  substance,  and  thus  set  to  others  the  example 
of  giving.  Those  who  espoused  the  cause  put 
forth  their  utmost  energies  in  its  furtherance,  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  which  could  be  of  service 
to  it. 

These  efforts  met  with  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Of  the  total  amount  of  $55,000,  which  is 
required  at  the  lowest  calculation  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  new  building,  the  sura  of 
nearly  $32,000  has  thus  far  been  obtained.  Hence 
a  balance  of  $23,000  remains  to  be  raised.  After 
due  deliberation,  the  board  of  managers  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  proceed  with  making  contracts 
for  building  operations  before  the  whole  of  the 
requisite  amount  had  been  subscribed.  They  did 
not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of  encroaching  upon  the 
endowment  fund,  which  is  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  yield  an  adequate  annual  income  for  the  support 
of  the  infant  school  in  its  present  condition. 

While  we  have  good  reason  to  be  encouraged 
over  the  success  that  has  been  attained,  we  must  not 
be  contented  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greater  part,  and  stand  idle.  There  is  more  to  be 
done,  and  we  must  not  slacken  our  efforts  until  the 
rest  of  the  money  has 'been  obtained.  We  have  a 
noble   cause,   worth  working  for.     Courageously 
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and  resolutely  we  must  labor  for  its  ultimate 
triumph.  There  must  be  no  backward  step  and  no 
hesitancy  in  our  movement.  Our  watch-word 
should  be,  forward!  Until  the  building  fund  is 
raised  we  must  not  stop  striving  for  a  moment,  — 

"  Nor  ever  fold  our  wings 
And  ceiase  from  wanderings, 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slmnber*s  holy  balm.** 

Tireless  actiWty,  dauntless  courage,  inflexible 
perseverance,  indomitable  energy,  cogent  argu- 
ment and  firm  faith  in  the  goodness  and  potency 
of  our  cause  will  finally  win  the  victory,  and 
secure  for  a  large  number  of  helpless  little  sight- 
less children  the  inestimable  boon  of  early  training 
under  the  best  auspices  and  most  favorable 
influences.  No  toil,  however  severe,  will  ever 
dishearten  the  true  believer,  who  holds  the  "  shield 
of  faith."  Truthful  as  well  as  beautiful  are  the 
words  of  Herbert  Newbury:  — 

"  One  sweetest  word  of  holy  meaning 

Cometh  to  me  o*er  and  o'er, 
And  the  echoes  of  its  masic 

Linger  ever  — evermore. 
Trust  —  no  other  word  we  utter 

Can  so  sweet  and  precious  be, 
Tuning  all  life's  jarring  discords 

Into  heavenly  harmony.** 

The  demand  for  more  room  is  pressing;  the 
need  of  a  new  building  is  urgent.  A  whole  year 
has  already  been  lost  to  the  lives  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  praying 
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for  protection  and  intellectual  light.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  keep  them  out  of  school  indefinitely,  and 
to  allow  more  of  their  precious  springtime  to  be 
ruthlessly  wasted.  This  fact  renders  it  imperative 
for  me  to  lay  aside  my  personal  feelings  and  pref- 
erences, and  to  plead  the  cause  of  these  children 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul  and  all  the  ear- 
nestness that  I  can  command.  As  long  as  they 
utter  a  cry  for  help  or  a  prayer  far  shelter,  I  can- 
not remain  silent;  I  must  raise  my  voice  in  their 
behalf.  I  am  forced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  appeal 
again  to  all  benevolent  persons  of  our  community, 
and  beg  them  to  contribute  liberally  not  only  for 
the  erection  of  this  additional  monument  to  the 
cause  of  afflicted  humanity,  but  also  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  its  future  occupants.  My 
plea  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  people;  it  is 
addressed  to  all  of  you,  good  citizens  of  Boston ; 
to  you,  generous  men  and  women  of  New  Eng- 
land; to  you,  tender-hearted  friends  of  the  little 
•  blind  children  everywhere. 
"What  shall  your  answer  be? 

Miss  Bradlee's  Munificence. 

*'  Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  filled  up  with  oar  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  In  debt." 

Many  are  the  warm  friends  and  generous  help- 
ers who  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  building 
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fund;  but  foremost  among  them  is  Miss  Helen  C. 
Bradlee,  who,  without  any  solicitation  on  our  part, 
sent  her  cheque  for  $10,000.  This  amount  brings 
the  total  of  Miss  Bradlee's  contributions  up  to 
$50,000. 

Of  the  receipt  of  this  munificent  gift  a  due 
acknowledgment  was  promptly  made,  from  which 
we  copy  the  following  extract:  — 

South  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1891. 

My  Dear  Miss  Bradlee  :  —  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  the 
new  and  munificent  gift  of  tea  thousand  dollars,  which  you 
were  so  very  kind  as  to  send  to  Miss  Endicott  for  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind?  What  shall  I  do  to  show  my  grateful 
heart  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  continuance  of  your  profound 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  ?  I  am  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  your  generosity  towards 
our  infant  institution,  that  I  find  my  vocabulary  utterly  inade- 
quate to  give  proper  expression  to  my  feelings  and  to  my  sense 
of  great  and  lasting  obligation  to  you.  The  following  lines, 
which  I  borrow  from  one  of  Hannah  Moore's  poems,  seem  to 
fit  my  case  admirably,  and  to  interpret  my  sentiments  in  an 
excellent  manner :  — 

"  Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks ;  I  have  no  words : 
My  soul*  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language." 

This  munificent  additional  gift,  born  as  it  was  of  your  bound- 
less benevolence,  enhances  the  splendor  of  the  magnificent  and 
enduring  monument  which  through  your  princely  liberality  was 
built  to  the  name  of  your  honored  and  revered  family,  two 
years  ago.  No  length  of  time  will  efface  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  blind  of  New  England  and  their  helpers  owe  to  you 
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for  the  grand  benefits  which  they  derive  from  your  gift.  They 
will  always  look  up  to  you  as  one  of  their  most  generous  and 
consistent  friends,  and  "  shall  ever  cry  to  heaven  and  pull 
blessings  on  you." 

Miss  Bradlee's  donation  came  in  the  very  nick 
of  time  to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  the  fund  for 
the  proposed  new  building,  and  to  send  a  ray  of 
sunshine  all  along  the  line  of  our  work.  To  her 
we  owe  untold  gratitude. 

I  should  violate  every  feeling  of  fervent  and 
sincere  appreciation,  did  I  fail  to  speak  in  this 
report  of  Miss  Bradlee's  royal  munificence.  Hers 
is  not  an  ordinary  deed  of  generosity;  it  is  truly 
princely.  Its  effects  will  shine  forever  upon  the 
lives  of  the  little  sightless  children  — 

'*  Like  the  bright  san  that  light  and  loye  Imparts." 

Miss  Bradlee's  gifts  constitute  a  marvellous 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  kindergarten.  Around 
her  she  has  caused  several  splendid  monuments  to 
be  built.  For  these  her  late  brother,  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  hewed  out  the  stones,  and  she  sent  up 
their  walls  to  the  music  of  her  heaven-inspired 
benevolence.  All  her  gifts  have  been  wise,  as 
well  as  munificent;  but  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  of  them  all  is  that  which  she  has 
bestowed  on  afflicted  children. 

Miss  Bradlee  has  taken  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  benefactors  of  our  school.  Her 
memory  and  that  of  her  honored  family  will  always 
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hold  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  the  blind,  and 
will  literally  remain  green  as  long  as  the  trees  put 
forth  their  annual  foliage.  Her  case  will  furnish 
another  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  — 

*'  Good  deeds  cannot  die : 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  revive  their  Ifglit, 
Forever  blessing  those  that  look  on  them.'* 

In  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  the  munifi- 
cence of  Miss  Bradlee  will  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  living  light.  Her  name  will  stand  for  all  time 
as  the  exemplar  of  large  sympathies,  unostenta- 
tious beneficence  and  prudent  liberality. 

**  Sweet  promptings  unto  Icindest  deeds 
Are  in  her  very  look ; 
We  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 
A  true  and  holy  book." 

WiLLiB  Elizabeth  Kobin. 

**  Sliine  on,  *  lone  star! '  the  day  draws  near 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou." 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  in  Throckmor- 
ton, Texas,  July  12,  1884.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Sweden,  and  her  mother  of  middle  Ten- 
nessee. Their  robust  health  seems  to  have  been 
inherited  by  little  Willie,  who  was  a  bright  and 
active  infant,  in  full  possession  of  her  senses.  She 
had  begun  to  talk,  and  was  considered  an  unusu- 
ally precocious  child  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  when  she  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  called  "  catarrhal  fever  "  by  one  physician, 
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and  by  another  "  neuralgia  of  the  head,"  On  the 
fourth  day  a  redness  of  the  left  eyeball  was 
noticed,  which  so  increased  that  on  the  seventh 
day  her  parents  became  alarmed.  The  physician 
prescribed  an  eye-wash,  which  produced  swelling 
and  gi^eater  irritation.  Poulticing  was  then  tried, 
but  without  effect,  and  for  a  week  the  swelling 
was  so  great  that  examination  of  the  eyes  was 
impossible.  It  is  thought  that  deafness  occurred 
first,  that  the  loss  of  sight  was  more  gradual,  but 
that  since  the  violent  inflammation  which  closed 
her  eyes  on  the  seventh  day  she  has  never 
seen. 

Her  health  became  fully  restored  and  she  grew 
in  beauty  and  in  vigor,  the  loss  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing interfering  but  slightly  with  her  freedom  of 
locomotion.  Two  little  sisters  came  to  her,  one 
after  the  other,  and  Willie  took  care  of  them, 
amusing  them  in  just  the  ways  that  a  seeing  child 
would  use.  When  baby  had  finished  eating,  Willie 
would  perceive  it.  She  would  then  take  her  down 
from  the  table,  lead  her  away,  and  carefully  wash 
the  little  one's  face  and  hands  before  attending  to 
her  own. 

Willie  was  once  taken  to  town,  where  she  had  a 
tooth  extracted.  Six  months  afterwards,  the 
doctor  who  pulled  it  called  at  the  house  with 
another  physician.  The  little  girl  examined  the 
stranger  first,  by  passing  hler  hands  over  the  soles 
of  his  feet,   then  smelling  of   her  bands;    then 
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touching  him  in  various  places  in  like  manner. 
Finally  she  turned  from  him  to  the  doctor  whom 
she  had  met  in  town,  and,  after  a  similar  inspec- 
tion, she  opened  her  mouth  and  touched  with  her 
finger  the  cavity  left  by  the  tooth  he  had  extracted. 

She  seemed  to  judge  the  size  of  persons  by  the 
length  of  their  feet;  but  she  measured  children  by 
their  height  from  feet  to  head,  and  chose  for  play- 
mates those  nearest  her  in  size.  She  made  known 
her  wants  by  signs,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
give  her  a  sign  once.  When  she  came  in  contact 
with  something  beyond  her  comprehension,  she 
would  make  a  great  effort  to  talk,  uttering  such 
sounds  as  hah^  ah,  ah  I  and  once,  about  a  year 
after  her  loss  of  hearing,  she  spoke  the  word  ma 
as  plainly  as  she  used  to  speak  it.  Such  was 
Willie  Robin  when  her  mother  brought  her  to  the 
kindergarten,  Dec.  20, 1890. 

She  became  interested  in  the  children  directly, 
singled  out  little  Katie  as  her  companion,  and 
followed  her  everywhere.  No  direct  teaching  was 
at  first  attempted.  She  was  allowed  to  run  about, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
household,  and  familiar  with  the  building  and 
her  surroundings  in  all  their  details.  Meanwhile 
her  teacher  was  studying  her,  and  trying  to  win 
her  affection.  Her  love  of  order  was  noticeable, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  an  appeal  to  her 
understanding  was  more  effective  than  the  use  of 
force.     Her  bath  afforded  an  early  illustration  of 
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this.  Having  no  mutual  language,  her  teacher 
did  not  try  to  explain  her  wishes  before  under- 
taking to  give  Willie  the  first  bath.  The  child 
was  very  strong,  and  she  resisted  with  all  her 
might,  so  that  her  teacher  required  considerable 
help  before  she  succeeded  in  bringing  her  within 
reasonable  control.  The  next  time  Miss  Thayer 
began  by  taking  her  charge  into  the  bath-room, 
showing  her  the  water,  and  allowing  her  to  see 
that  one  of  her  companions  was  undressing. 
Then  Willie  understood  what  was  expected,  and, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  began  to  prepare 
for  the  bath,  which  she  really  enjoyed. 

One  day  she  became  interested  in  a  set  of 
alphabet  blocks,  and  in  tracing  the  raised  letters 
upon  their  sides ;  so  her  teacher  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  made,  in  the  manual  alphabet,  the  same 
letter  that  the  child  was  examining  on  the  block; 
and  soon  Willie  tried  to  imitate  her  in  making  the 
letters. 

A  week  after  her  arrival  Willie  began  to  mani- 
fest a  liking  for  her  teacher,  and  would  leave  her 
mother  or  the  children  to  go  with  her.  Mrs. 
Robin  remained  at  the  kindergarten  only  two  days 
longer,  gradually  withdrawing  herself,  so  that 
Willie  might  not  grieve  when  she  left  her.  The 
result  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Willie 
had  already  begun  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
kindergarten  household,  and  did  not  know  when 
her  mother  went  away. 
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On  the  day  following,  December  31,  Willie's 
lessons  began.  Three  words  were  selected, — 
/an,  hat  J  and  ringj  —  and,  provided  with  the 
corresponding  objects,  Miss  Thayer  seated  herself 
beside  her  little  pupil,  and  began  work  in  real 
earnest.  She  gave  Willie  a  small  fan,  allowed  her 
to  examine  it  and  use  it,  then  made  the  letters 
/-a-n  in  the  child's  hand.  She  gave  her  another 
fan,  again  spelling  the  word,  and,  after  showing 
her  several,  of  different  styles,  and  spelling  the 
word  each  time,  she  took  a  hat  and  repeated  the 
lesson  with  that  object.  After  a  little  while  Willie 
grew  mischievous,  and  hid  in  her  apron  the  hand 
in  which  her  teacher  had  spelled  these  words  to 
her.  In  the  gymnastic  class  she  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  exercises,  and  was  somewhat 
troublesome;  but  when,  in  the  afternoon,  she 
received  her  first  lesson  in  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions, she  did  much  belter.  With  the  help- of  her 
teacher  she  wove  a  mat  with  splints,  and  then 
began  to  string  alternately  a  cube  and  a  ball. 
This  she  liked  so  much  that  she  was  imwilling  to 
leave  it  when  the  bell  rang  for  recess. 

The  lessons  upon  these  three  words  were 
repeated  day  after  day,  and  she  was  taught  to 
fashion  the  objects  with  paper  and  with  clay. 
January  3,  her  teacher  gave  her  a  lump  of  clay, 
spelled  h-a-t  in  her  hand,  and  by  signs  indicated 
her  wish  that  Willie  should  make  one.  She 
repeated  the  spelling  several  times,  and  then  left 
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the  child  to  herself,  and  awaited  the  result.  To 
her  surprise  and  delight,  her  little  pupil  produced 
a  hat.  Yet  she  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
by  a  happy  accident  that  the  child  had  hit  upon 
the  right  object.  She  wished  to  test  her.  The 
day  before,  Willie  had  made  first  a  hat  and  then  a 
fan,  and  Miss  Thayer  had  already  seen  that  she 
was  inclined  to  repeat  things  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  were  first  learned.  To  test  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  therefore,  she  again  called  for  a 
hat,  and  again  the  little  girl  modelled  a  hat.  Then 
her  teacher  spelled  f-a-riy  and  Willie  made  this, 
also,  after  a  little  hesitation.  She  was  asked  to 
make  it  again,  but,  having  made  two  hats,  she 
seemed  inclined  to  make  two  fans. 

Januaiy  7,  her  teacher's  diary  records  that  she 
spelled  the  three  words.  January  9,  she  was 
given  a  lesson  in  the  actual  use  of  language.  She 
dressed  herself  for  a  walk,  except  her  hat,  which 
her  teacher  had  put  out  of  her  reach,  so  that  she 
might  ask  for  it  in  finger  speech.  This  she  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  do,  and  even  sought  to  avoid 
it  by  pretending  to  be  sick,  by  wanting  water  and 
other  things;  but  her  teacher  persevered,  and  at 
last,  finding  that  her  pretences  were  of  no  avail, 
she  yielded,  and  tried  to  spell  liaL  The  next  day 
she  was  observed  spelling  the  word  in  her  own 
hand.  January  12,  she  was  taught  the  words 
hread  and  water,  and  she  was  again  seen  spelling 
words  in  her  hand.     In  less  than  two  weeks  from 
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her  first  lesson  this  little  girl  was  beginning  to 
talk  to  herself  by  the  manual  alphabet. 

Meanwhile  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Edith  Thomas.  From  the  .first  "Willie  seemed 
strongly  attracted  to  her,  and  when,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  Edith  went  to  the  kindergarten  for  a 
visit  of  a  week,  the  two  little  girls  were  delighted 
to  meet,  and  became  almost  inseparable,  Willie 
would  follow  Edith's  every  step,  happy  in  doing 
just  as  she  did;  and  Edith,  understanding  that 
Willie's  condition  was  like  her  own,  began  to  help 
in  teaching  her  as  she  had  herself  been  taught. 
She  was  told  the  words  that  Willie  was  trying  to 
learn,  and  gently  and  patiently  she  repeated  the 
lessons  over  and  over  to  Willie,  and  with  her  help 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises  the  new  pupil  began  to 
behave  much  better,  and  tried  to  do  as  the  others 
were  doing.  She  evidently  liked  to  learn  from 
Edith,  and  when  the  time  came  for  her  little 
teacher  to  return  to  South  Boston  Willie  wanted 
to  go  too. 

Following  her  teacher's  diary,  we  find  that  on 
January  17,  while  she  was  serving  another  little 
girl  at  table,  Willie  placed  her  mug  directly  before 
Miss  Thayer,  and  tried  to  spell  water.  This  was 
her  first  voluntcny  asking  in  finger  language. 
January  20,  she  went  to  the  assistant  matron,  who 
was  engaged  in  sewing,  and  asked,  by  signs,  that 
she  would  tell  her,  in  the  manual  alphabet,  what 
she  was  doing. 
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Edith  had  taught  her  how  to  hunt  for  articles 
that  her  teacher  asked  for,  and  when  she  found 
them  to  carry  them  to  her  and  spell  their  names. 
Willie  liked  very  much  to  do  this  with  a  compan- 
ion, and,  as  it  was  a  helpful  method  of  teaching 
words.  Miss  Thayer  often  used  it  afterwards.  At 
the  end  of  a  mouth  Willie  had  learned  twelve 
words,  which  she  could  spell  quickly  and  correctly, 
and,  if  her  teacher  sent  her  for  either  of  the  arti- 
cles, she  would  find  and  bring  it  to  her,  refusing 
to  deliver  it  to  any  one  else. 

Fiom  this  time  she  began  to  acquire  language 
rapidly,  and  three  weeks  later  she  had  a  vocabu- 
lary of  eighty  words,  and  understood  such  expres- 
sions as  a  glass  of  milk  or  water^  oatmeal  with 
milk  and  sugar.  Yet,  even  after  it  was  perfectly 
dear  that  she  understood  words  and  could  spell 
them  correctly,  she  was  often  reluctant  to  use 
them,  and  manifested  the  perversity  so  frequently 
seen  in  little  children  when  beginning  to  use  artic- 
ulate speech. 

March  1,  Willie  began  with  the  firet  kindergarten  gift,  and 
hard  and  sojl^  rigJU  and  left^  back  and  front,  up  and  down. 

March  5,  she  was  taught  a  complete  sentence.  Her  teacher 
hid  a  ball,  and  asked  her  to  find  it.  When  she  had  done  so, 
Miss  Thayer  said  to  her,  Willie  has  found  a  ball.  The  lesson 
was  repeated  with  a  pair  of  robbers,  the  teacher  saying,  WiUie 
find  two  rubbers!  What  has  Willie  found f  Willie  has  found 
lioo  rubbers.  After  a  few  such  exercises,  when  her  teacher 
asked,  what  has  Willie  found?  the  child  readily  replied,  WlUie 
/iflw  found ,  naming  the  article. 
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March  8,  we  find  her  working  with  the  second  gift,  learning 
the  8in6oth,  round  face  of  the  ball,  the  faces  of  the  cube  and  its 
straight  edges,  and  lastly  the  curved  and  flat  faces  of  the  cylin- 
der. In  connection  with  this  she  was  taught  the  numbers  one^ 
tu)o,  three^  four^  applying  them  to  various  objects;  and  she 
began  to  use  the  circular  tablets,  pinning  them  upon  the  cush- 
ion from  the  directions  of  her  teacher. 

March  22,  she  is  reviewing  the  first,  second  and' third  gifts, 
analyzing  each  gift  more  thoroughly  than  at  first. 

March  31,  she  has  a  vocabulary  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words,  and  if  she  wants  a  drink,  she 
asks,  in  finger  speech,  for  a  mug  (or  a  glass)  of  cold  water ^ 
instead  of  folding  her  arms  and  beating  them  savagely  against 
her  chest,  as  was  her  custom  three  months  ago. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  held  a  reception 
at  the  kindergarten  April  20,  and  Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  and  little  Tommy  had  a  share 
in  entertaining  the  guests.  Although  it  was  a 
new  experience  for  Willie,  she  did  her  part  well, 
using  her  little  stock  of  language  in  conversing 
with  those  who  were  interested  in  her.  She  was 
now  beginning  to  make  sentences  and  to  use  some 
forms  of  politeness.  May  3,  she  is  asking,  what 
is  that?  Please  give  Willie  bread  and  .hatter. 
May  10,  having  been  taught  to  say,  please  may 

Willie  go  to  Boston?  she,  of  her  own  accord,  asks, 
please  may  Willie  have  a  handkerchief? 

As  the  spring  advanced,  her  teacher  frequently 
took  her  out  of  doors  to  give  her  lessons  from 
natural   objects.      One   day   she    led   her  to  the 

orchard  for   a   lesson   upon    trees.     Willie    had 
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already  learned  about  the  trunk  of  her  own  body, 
and  she  felt  first  of  that,  then  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  comparing  them.  Next  she  examined  the 
branches,  and  showed  that  her  arms  were  also 
branches;  and  when  she  discovered  some  tiny  leaf 
buds  she  pointed  to  her  own  eyes  and  back  to 
them,  indicating  that  the  buds  were  the  eyes  of 
the  trees. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  at  Tremont 
Temple  Willie  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
public,  and  behaved  with  perfect  propriety  through 
the  long  afternoon.  She  took  part  with  the  kin- 
dergarten children  in  their  lesson  upon  the  apple- 
tree,  made  an  apple  in  clay,  and  gave,  through  the 
lips  of  her  teacher,  the  following  recitation:  — 

Willie  has  made  an  apple.  The  apple  is  the  fruit  of  the 
apple-tree.  The  apple  hangs  on  the  tree  by  the  stem.  An 
apple  is  round  like  a  ball.     Apples  are  good  to  eat. 

Early  in  June  her  teacher  began  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  domestic  animals,  hoping  to  over- 
come the  fear  of  them  which  Willie  had  often 
shown;,  and  in  this  she  was  successful.  The 
horse,  the  cow,  the  dog  and  the  chickens  soon 
became  familiar  objects,  and  her  timidity  was 
transformed  into  something  very  near  affection. 
She  seemed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  dog  at 
some  distance,  for  one  day,  while  sitting  in  a  par- 
lor, she  raised  her  hand  and  spelled  d^o-g.  No  one 
had  suggested  the  idea  to  her,  nor  had  the  animal 
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touched  her;  but  upon  the  piazza  outside  lay 
Sharp  (a  dog  that  she  had  never  known)  with  one 
paw  just  within  the  door. 

Her  active  mind  was  at  work  all  through  the 
summer  holidays,  which  she  spent  with  her  teacher 
in  the  country,  and  she  made  excellent  progress  in 
language  during  the  time.  The  following  are  some 
of  Willie's  own  questions  and  remarks,  —  not  cialled 
forth  by  her  teacher,  but  coming  voluntarily  from 
the  little  fingers,  —  and  therefore  they  fairly  rep- 
resent her  present  attainment  in  English :  — 

Does  baby  Victor  sleep  f 

Where  does  baby  Victor  sleep  f 

Where  is  Tom  f 

Has  Mrs,  Wait  gone  home  f 

Have  my  papa  and  mamma  a  horse  ? 

My  papa  and  mamma  gave  me  my  bdads. 

We  are  going  to  Genevra's  to  tea. 
I  am  going  to  Wtstjield  to  see  Julia  Noble, 
Does  Tom  keep  his  mouth  closed  when  he  eats  f 

You  are  packing  my  trunk. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  a  bad  girl. 

She  has  been  only  nine  months  under  instruc- 
tion, and  now  (September  30)  she  has  a  vocabu- 
lary of  more  than  four  hundred  words,  and  readily 
understands  nearly  every  question  or  remark 
addressed  to  her.  She  has  just  received  her  first 
lesson  in  reading  embossed  print,  and  was  so  much 
interested  in  it  that  she  was  unwilling  to  leave  it 
when  the  lesson  was  ended. 
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On  the  15th  of  March  Drs.  W.  H-  Burnham 
and  Henry  H,  Donaldson,  of  Clark  University, 
visited  Willie  and  made  certain  tests,  with  the 
following  results:  — 

Height^  47  inches  =  119.5  centimeters,  —  1  centimeter 
for  shoes,  118.5  centimeters. 

Length  of  head  (maximum),  170  millimeters. 

Width  of  head  (maximum),  141.5  millimeters. 

Right  eye  apparently  smaller  than  the  left. 

Sight.  Tested  with  gelatine  plates  of  spectrum  colors 
illuminated  by  a  candle,  —  no  reaction. 

Hearing.  Jar  was  noticed  when  one  stamped  upon  the 
floor.  The  teacher  calls  her  by  stamping.  Tuning-fork 
on  head, —  some  apparent  reaction.  Tested  with  tele- 
graph snappers  and  whistle,  —  no  reaction  except  when 
there  was  wind,  or  when  her  hair  was  touched. 

Apparently  not  dizzy  although  she  whirled  about  many 
times. 

Smell.  Tested  with  clove,  —  there  was  a  reaction; 
lavender  also  produced  reat?tion ;  camphor,  a  little  reac- 
tion. 

Taste.  Apparently  normal,  as  shown  by  her  eating 
candy.  Tested  by  her  teacher  with  solutions,  sweet,  salt, 
sour  and  bitter,  indicated  that  her  sense  of  taste  was 
normal. 

Dermal  Sense.  Test  by  identification  was  very  good. 
We  could  not  test  by  compass  points,  —  it  was  too  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  respond.  Temperature  sense  apparently 
normal.  Points  on  the  right  hand  were  identified  better 
than  on  the  left,  apparently. 

Weight,  44^  pounds,  without  clothing. 
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Willie  manifests  so  strong  an  inclination  to  tdlJc 
that  her  teacher  has  already  taught  her  to  articu- 
late a  number  of  words,  such  as  mammae  mariy 
millj  mooj  aim,  Tom.  Her  voice  is  so  natural  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  cannot  hear.  In 
some  way  she  caught  the  idea  that  we  talk  into 
people's  ears;  so  one  day  she  put  her  mouth  close 
to  the  ear  of  her  teacher,  and  said  mamma/  She 
was  delighted  when  she  found  that  Miss  Thayer 
heard  what  she  said,  and  put  her  own  ear  close  to 
her  teacher's  mouth,  that  she  might  speak  into  it. 
She  asked  if  Tom  could  hear.  Her  teacher  lold 
her  that  neither  she  nor  Tom  could  hear,  —  that 
when  she  was  a  little  baby  she  was  very  sick,  and 
that  made  her  deaf  and  blind.  Many  questions 
followed.  She  asked  about  Edith  and  Helen, 
Dora,  Katie,  and  several  other  children  who  had 
been  her  companions,  and  was  told  that  Helen, 
Edith  and  Tom  were  blind  and  deaf  like  herself, 
and  that  Dora  and  Katie  were  blind,  but  they 
could  hear.  She  was  interested  in  what  she  was 
told,  and  probably  understood  it.  Doubtless  it  is 
well  that  she  has  learned  the  fact  so  «arly,  and 
will  have  ample  time  to  become  familiar  with  it 
before  she  is  able  to  realize  its  significance. 

"When  Willie  entered  the  kindergarten  she  man- 
ifested no  signs  of  afiection  for  any  one.  She 
showed  decided  preferences,  and  had  her  favorites 
among  the  children,  but  kisses  or  caresses  she 
neither   gave  nor  received.     Indeed,  she  repelled 
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them  in  a  wild,  rude  way.  But  the  influencea 
which  are  aiding  her  mental  development  are  also 
reaching  her  affectional  nature.  Only  a  month 
after  her  arrival  we  find  in  her  teacher's  journal, 
under  date  of  January  22,  the  following:  — 

I  really  think  Willie  is  growing  more  affectionate,  too. 
Before  going  to  bed  tonight  she  ibrew  her  little  arms  about  my 
neck  and  pressed  her  lips  close  to  my  cheek.  She  does  not 
know  how  to  kiss,  as  yet.     This  is  all  new  to  her. 

Her  growth  in  this  direction  keeps  pace  with 
her  general  advancement,  and  a  few  months  later 
we  find  her  trying  to  make  little  Tommy  happy. 

August  16.  Tom  just  came  in  from  a  walk,  rather  cross. 
Willie  saw  he  was  not  happy,  so,  of  her  own  accord,  she  tried 
to  comfort  him.  She  gave  him  some  of  her  playthings,  which 
pleased  him,  and  he  held  out  his  little  hand  for  more.  He 
soon  laughed  and  was  quite  happy  again. 

She  is  fearless  in  her  movements,  and  walks 
alone  a  great  deal,  seeming  even  to  prefer  to  do 
so,  on  account  of  the  freedom  which  it  gives  her. 
One  day  she  started  with  her  teacher  to  walk  to 
the  post-office  to  mail  some  letters,  when  it 
occurred  to  Miss  Thayer  to  try  her  pupil,  and  see 
if  she  would  do  the  ei'rand  alone;  and,  putting  the 
letters  and  papers  into  the  little  girl's  hand,  she 
asked  her  to  take  them  to  the  post-office  and  put 
them  in  the  box.  They  were  then  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  office.  She  showed  her  the 
grass  on  either  side  of  the  path,  and  Willie  guided 
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herself  by  that,  reached  the  post-office  and  was 
putting  the  letters  inside  the  box,  but  there  she 
hesitated,  —  she  did  not  quite  like  to  let  them  go 
out  of  her  reach.  Her  teacher  (who  had  followed 
at  such  a  distance  that  Willie  could  not  be  aware 
of  her  presence,  yet  near  enough  to  shield  her  in 
case  of  danger)  now  came  forward^  and  by  a  kiss 
assured  the  little  girl  that  she  was  right. 

She  is  neat  and  orderly  in  her  habits,  and  works 
industriously  upon  anything  in  which  she  is  inter- 
ested, leaving  it  reluctantly  when  the  bell  rings 
for  recess.  From  the  first  she  showed  much  skill 
in  handiwork,  and  she  has  made  good  progress 
since. 

She  possesses  great  physical  strength,  and  a 
will  that  is  equally  strong.  At  first,  having  no 
language  with  which  to  express  her  feelings,  if  she 
were  urged  to  do  something  against  her  will,  she 
resorted  to  primitive  means  of  expression,  and 
would  strike  and  kick  and  even  bite.  On  a  few 
occasions,  when  in  a  passion,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  control  her;  but  she  had  learned  some- 
thing of  discipline  in  her  own  home.  Her  mother 
had  wisely  perceived  the  importance  of  making 
this  unfortunate  child  amenable  to  authority,  and 
little  Willie  had  gained  such  a  wholesome  fear  of 
punishment  that  her  fits  of  naughtiness  have  been 
comparatively  few  and  of  short  duration.  This 
fear  of  punishment  prepared  the  way  for  her 
instruction.     Soon    her    affectionate    nature    was 
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stirred  by  the  kindness  and  devoted  attention  of 
her  teacher,  and  with  increased  knowledge  she 
grows  more  gentle  and  lovable.  She  is  a  strong, 
healthy,  intelligent  and  happy  child,  giving  abun- 
dant evidence  of  ability  in  various  directions, 
which  will  not  be  fettered  even  by  the  triple  priva- 
tion of  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 

The  mistaken  idea  has  recently  been  spread 
abroad,  that  Willie  is  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
God  and  all  that  pertains  to  religion,  in  order  to 
test  the  point  whether  the  human  soul  has  an 
innate  consciousness  of  a  supreme  being,  and  will, 
of  itself,  develop  a  conception  of  God  and  of  its 
relations  to  him.  Even  if  such  were  the  intention, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  such  an 
experiment;  nor  is  it  attempted.  The  eliild 
ah'eady  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to 
supply  the  means  of  intercourse  with  those  around 
her;  she  is  encouraged  to  use  it  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  extend  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  But  the 
mind  of  a  child  so  peculiarly  shut  in,  from  infancy, 
can  for  a  long  time  afford  but  the  slightest  and 
most  incongruous  material  out  of  which  to  form 
ideas  upon  subjects  which  engage  the  best  intel- 
lects. The  object  is,  therefore,  first  to  develop 
her  mind,  to  teach  her  to  think  for  herself,  and  to 
study  the  causes  of  things,  but  to  refrain  from 
inculcating  any  creed  or  form  of  doctrinal  belief, 
until  her  intellectual  training  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to   afford  her  some  basis   for  personal 
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conviction;  in  short,  to  allow  her  the  time,  oppor- 
tunity and  material  with  which  to  form  her  own 
belief,  instead  of  thrusting  upon  her  the  ready- 
made  doctrines  of  any  sect  or  individual. 

Tommy-  Stringer. 

'*  His  prison  is  barren  and  bare, 
No  sunshine  glistens  there,  no  soilg  of  bird 
Feasts  as  with  us  the  wearied  mind." 

The  condition  of  the  fourth  member  of  this 
group  of  blind  and  deaf  children  was  the  most 
pitiable  of  all,  for,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  three 
senses,  little  Tommy  was  motherless,  and  only  the 
open  door  of  the  kindergarten  saved  him  from  the 
almshouse. 

Thomas  Stringer  was  born  in  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania,  July  3,  1886,  Tommy  is  of  Scotch 
descent  on  the  father's  side,  and  his  mother  was, 
by  birth  at  least,  American.  Her  health  had  been 
failing  for  more  than  a  year  —  perhaps  for  several 
years  —  before  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  she  died 
of  scrofula  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  Two 
brothers  and  a  sister  also  died  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. Deafness  seems  not  to  have  appeared  in  her 
family,  but  four  cases  of  blindness  among  cousins 
are  recorded. 

Tommy's  senses  appear  to  have  been  perfect  in 
infancy.  At  two  years  of  age  he  had  an  attack  of 
inflammation   of   the    bowels,   which   resulted  in 
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chronic  diarrhoea.  A  medicine  was  administered, 
which  suddenly  checked  this  disease  and  produced 
vomiting,  perspiration  and  the  appearance  of  red 
and  purple  spots  upon  his  body.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  1889,  he  was  taken  ill  with  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  Three  days  afterwards  he  had  become 
deaf  and  blind,  but  he  continued  to  talk  freely  and 
plainly  during  his  illness. 

His  admittance  to  the  Allegheny  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh  was  secured  to  see  if  hearing  or  sight 
could  be  in  any  degree  restored;  but  upon  exami- 
nation his  case  was  pronounced  quite  hopeless,  and, 
bereft  and  forsaken,  he  was  about  to  be  thrust  into 
an  almshouse,  when  the  kindly  feelings  of  some  of 
the  managers  prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  while  application  was  made 
for  his  admission  to  this  institution.  His  situation 
was  so  forlorn  and  his  need  so  urgent  that  the 
trustees  granted  the  application,  and  a  sympathetic 
public  are  generously  contributing  to  pay  the 
increased  cost,  which  the  education  of  such  a  child 
demands. 

On  the  8th  of  April  Tommy  was  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  by  the  nurse  who  had  taken  care  of 
him  at  the  hospital.  He  was  then  four  years  and 
nine  months  old,  in  good  health,  and  physically 
well  developed.  Mentally,  however,  his  sickness, 
its  results  and  his  subsequent  environment  had 
retarded  his  growth,  and  left  him  a  pretty  child, 
with  baby  face  and  manners.    At  every  friendly 
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touch  he  would  turn  with  arms  outstretched  to 
encircle  the  neck  of  any  stranger.  He  showed  no 
preferences  among  persons,  and  would  go  to  one 
as  readily  as  to  another.  He  walked  but  little, 
and,  if  left  to  himself,  would  drop  upon  the  floor 
and  begin  to  creep.  He  manifested  a  happy  dis- 
position, his  face  was  generally  lighted  by  a  gentle, 
I)lacid  smile,  and  in  his  whole  appearance  he  was  a 
remarkably  sweet  and  winning  child.  He  had  no 
signs  to  express  his  wants  except  those  of  early 
infancy.  He  would  cry  lustily  if  deprived  of 
something  he  wanted,  and  struggle  vigorously  to 
go  in  the  direction  he  wished.  In  creeping  he 
usually  went  backward,  —  probably  because  he 
had  learned  by  experience  that  his  feet  suffered 
less  than  his  head  in  encountering  obstacles.  His 
favorite  plaything  was  a  bimch  of  keys,  and  with 
this  he  would  amuse  himself  for  a  long  time. 

His  attendant  in  the  hospital  was  a  night  nurse, 
and  Tommy  had  become  accustomed  to  sleep 
much  during  the  day  and  to  be  wakeful  at  night. 
The  first  efforts  at  the  kindergarten  were  directed 
toward  reversing  this  habit,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  slept  at  the  usual  hours  of  healthy 
childhood.  A  special  teacher  was  provided  for 
him,  and  the  same  methods  have  been  employed  as 
with  the  other  children,  but  as  yet  he  has  not 
learned  the  name  of  any  object.  Day  after  day  he 
passively  allows  his  fingers  to  be  put  in  position 
to  spell  the  name  of  some  object  which  is  shown 
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to  him,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  form  the  letters 
for  himself,  and  they  are  evidently  meaningless  to 
him.  He  has  given  up  creeping,  and  now  walks 
perfectly  well;  he  examines  objects  with  some 
skill,  and  there  seems  no  lack  of  intelligence  in 
the  little  fellow.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  only 
passive,  and  we  all  await  with  eager  interest  the 
awakening  of  the  dormant  mental  powers. 

Annual  Reception. 

"  They  received  and  gave  welcome  there.*' 

Tennyson. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  issued  invitations 
for  a  reception  at  the  kindergarten,  on  Monday, 
April  20,  at  3  p.m.,  and  early  and  recent  friends  of 
this  department  of  the  institution  gladly  improved 
the  opportunity  to  witness  the  growth  of  a  work 
which  has  excited  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. The  house  was  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion, and  the  little  children  were  seated  at  low, 
horse-shoe  tables  in  the  school-rooms,  engaged  in 
kindergarten  occupations.  Many  of  the  visitors 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  watching  them  at 
their  work  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  which  called 
the  childi'en  to  the  hall  was  a  disappointment  to 
them. 

While  some  were  thus  engaged  in  the  school- 
rooms, others  were  attracted  by  the  four  deaf  and 
blind  children  who  were  entertaining  eager  groups 
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in  the  parlors.  In  the  first  of  these  rooms  was 
Helen  Keller,  conversing  with  Dr.  Oliver  "Wendell 
Holmes,  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
and  others,  while  an  interested  group  of  bystanders 
were  eagerly  listening  to  her  articulate  speech 
learned  during  the  past  year.  Beside  her  was 
little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  latest  arrival,  in  whom 
Helen  is  much  interested.  Knowing  that  his  pri- 
vations are  like  her  own,  she  is  anxious  that  gen- 
erous people  shall  contribute  the  sum  needful  for 
his  education.  Helen  is  at  her  best  in  society, 
and  her  animated  conversation  charmed  all  those 
around  her. 

In  the  second  parlor  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was 
engrossed  in  a  conversation  with  Edith  Thomas, 
whose  rapid  finger-speech  required  the  translation 
of  her  teacher.  JSTear  her  was  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  who  came  to  the  kindergarten  only  four 
months  before,  and  who  had  already  learned  to 
talk  a  little  in  the  manual  alphabet.  Edith  had 
helped  in  teaching  and  taming  the  wild  Texas 
child  in  the  early  days,  here;  the  two  little  girls 
became  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  sisterly  devotion  with  which 
Edith  regards  her  little  friend,  who  is  nearly  six 
years  younger  than  herself. 

Then  all  assembled  in  the  large  hall  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  where  the  exercises  were  opened 
with  two  songs  by  the  children,  —  "FroebePs 
Birthday''  and  "  The  Raindi-ops."     This  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem, 
"Spring  Has  Come,"  by  Helen  Keller,  given 
mainly  through  the  lips  of  her  teacher,  but  the  last 
two  verses  Helen  herself  gave  in  articulate  speech. 
A  duet,  two  recitations  charmingly  given,  a  clap- 
ping exercise,  some  finger-plays  (which  entertained 
the  older  people  as  well  as  the  children)  and  two 
spring  songs,  made  up  the  children's  share  in  the 
entertainment.  Dr.  Brooks,  speaking  for  Helen, 
told  little  Tommy's  story,  and  made  a  simple  and 
touching  appeal  for  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  education;  and  when  the  children  had  sung 
the  closing  songs  Dr.  Eliot  addressed  the  audience 
as  follows:  — 

ADDRESS   OF  DR.   SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

It  seems  almost  profane  to  break  in  upon  these  songs  and 
recitations  of  the  children  with  anything  called  an  address.  I 
will  make  no  address,  however,  but  simply  present  an  explana- 
tion of  matters  as  they  stand  with  the  kindergarten,  and  this 
only  because  I  cannot  refuse  the  requests  of  the  ladies*  visiting 
committee  and  of  the  director. 

The  time  has  again  come  when  the  kindergarten  is  in  want 
of  money.  To  state  this,  and  to  ctsk  that  it  may  be  supplied, 
are  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  both  easier  and  harder  to  take 
up  this  familiar  strain  than  when  we  were  seeking  the  means  of 
laying  our  foundations.  It  is  harder,  because  the  generous 
response  of  this  generous  community  to  our  foimer  demands 
makes  it  almost  painful  to  renew  them.  We  have  received  so 
much,  and  in  so  spontaneous  and  even  universal  a  way,  that 
we  are  sensitive  about  asking  for  more.  The  older  some  of  us 
are  growing,  the  more  we  shrink  from  the  attitude  of  beggars, 
especially  when  those  of  whom  we  beg  are  too  liberal  to  require 
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us  to  take  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  seek 
additional  subscriptions  than  it  was  to  ask  for  those  originally 
obtained.  Then  we  had  nothing  to  offer  but  a  void,  uncertain 
and  even  dark,  sure  as  we  believed  to  be  filled,  but  as  yet 
unfilled  and  all  but  undefined.  Now  the  outlines  are  clear,  the 
substance  is  sound,  and  we  have  a  treasure-house  into  which 
the  first  fruits  have  already  been  gathered,  and  which  we  invite 
you  to  enlarge  so  that  the  later  fruits  may  be  garnered  in  even 
richer  harvests. 

The  facts  we  have  to  meet  are  these.  Thirty-two  children 
are  now  here,  and  there  is  no  room  for  more.  Two  are  waiting 
at  this  moment  to  be  admitted,  but  they  cannot  be.  Seven 
more  are  recorded  as  desirous  of  admission  next  autumn,  when 
one  of  our  present  number,  and  only  one,  will  be  ready  for 
transfer  to  the  school  at  South  Boston.  Even  if  no  other  little 
blind  children  present  themselves  by  the  autumn,  there  will  be 
eight  in  all  for  whom  we  have  to  provide  if  we  do  our  duty  by 
them.  Eight  are  not  enough  to  fill  a-  new  building,  but  they 
are  more  than  enough  to  justify  its  erection.  Over  and  above 
the  claims  of  these  children  are  those  of  the  children  in  the 
parent  school,  long  crowded  and  overcrowded  there.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  new  quarters  for  them  where  they  are.  But 
by  removing  some  of  them  to  Jamaica  Plain  a  great  relief  will 
be  secured  at  South  Boston ;  and,  if  the  gii'ls  of  primary  grade 
are  selected,  as  is  now  proposed,  for  removal,  they  will  be 
better  off  in  association  with  the  kindergaiten.  A  new  building, 
BO  planned  as  to  embrace  them,  will  thus  prove  of  twofold 
advantage. 

So,  then,  with  a  clear  conscience  as  to  the  ends  in  view,  we 
turn  to  you  and  to  all  the  warm-hearted  and  open-handed 
people  whom  you  represent,  and  ask  once  more  for  gifts  of 
money,  time  and  sympathy.  We  are  in  want  of  large  offerings, 
and  of  small  ones.  We  cannot  build  and  furnish  the  house  in 
contemplation  without  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars,  or  an 
even  greater  sum.    Then  there   should  be  provision  for  the 
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increased  ranning  expenses  inevitable  to  a  larger  hoasehold. 
For  tbis  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  would  gladly  welcome  a 
very  much  greater  number  in  their  auxiliary  association,  the 
annual  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  being  devoted^  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  kindergarten. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  work  to  be  done  as  warranting  the 
present  appeal.  Let  me  allude  at  least  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  to  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  our  director  and 
all  associated  with  him  in  the  kindergarten.  They  deserve 
whatever  their  trustees  or  visitors  can  say  in  recognition  of 
their  devotion,  —  their  disinterested  devotion  to  their  charge. 
No  boards  of  management  can  make  a  school.  No  endowments 
can  make  one.  It  is  only  the  personal  power  of  the  immediate 
head  or  the  teacher,  only  the  strength  and  sweetness  flowing 
from  the  character  of  those  to  whom  children  are  entrusted  as 
they  are  here,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  that 
really  constitute  the  school,  or  its  value  to  its  pupils. 

And  we  should  look  higher  still.  When  St.  Teresa  was  on 
one  of  her  many  charitable  missions  in  Spain,  and  seeking  alms 
from  the  faithful,  she  exclaimed :  *^  These  ducats  are  nothing, 
and  Teresa  is  nothing,  but  Grod,  with  Teresa  and  the  ducats,  is 
everything."  The  divine  presence  must  have  been  in  this 
kindergarten,  or  we  should  have  no  such  past  as  we  can  thank- 
fully look  back  on,  and  it  must  still  be  here  if  the  much  longer 
future  is  to  be  as  bright  as  wo  all  desire. 

At  the  close  of  Dr,  Eliot's  address  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  announced  that  through  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee,  Richard 
Mansfield  had  kindly  consented  to  give  a  perform- 
ance of  **  Beau  Brummell "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  22. 
Some  of  the  audience  came  forward  to  secure 
tickets;    others  lingered    to    converse    with  the 
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childi*en;  a  number  gathered  around  Helen,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  sums  of  money  to  aid  in  edu- 
cating little  Tommy;  while  still  others  indicated 
their  heartfelt  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten by  their  subscriptions  for  the  new  building. 

Closing  Bemabks. 

**  Th«8e  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  iaduction  fall  of  prosperous  hope." 

In  closing  this  report  I  take  very  great  pleasure 
in  stating  that  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  twelve  months  fur- 
nishes us  with  abundant  reasons  for  thanksgiving, 
and  with  inspiration  for  further  exertions. 

We  enter  now  on  a  year  of  good  promise.  The 
kindergarten  is  blessed  with  a  large  number  of 
noble  benefactors,  strengthened  by  the  increase 
of  its  helpers  and  cherished  by  the  community  at 
large.  The  children  are  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  the  teachers  and  other  officers  as  devoted  to 
the  little  pupils  and  as  enthusiastic  in  their  work 
as  ever. 

Look  where  we  may,  the  future  seems  full  of 

hope  and  encouragement.     The  public  interest  in 

* 

the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  the  infant  insti- 
tution is  steadily  growing,  and  the  results  of  its 
operations  are  highly  appreciated  and  heartily 
commended.  The  friends  of  the  little  sightless 
children,  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task 
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of  raising  the  requisite  funds  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  new  building,  not  only  meet  every- 
where with  cordial  sympathy,  but  receive  a  ready 
response  to  their  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  in 
all  their  efforts  to  call  public  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  school,  they  are  most  generously  and  dis- 
interestedly assisted  by  every  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

But,  although  the  horizon  is  streaked  with  many 
signs  of  promise,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
seems  to  be  unusually  bright,  we  are  yet  far  from 
reaching  that  point,  where  we  can  sing  with  the 
poet,  — 

'*  Oh,  wondrous  moment,  when  success 
To  ardent  effort  yields  her  bride, 
And  Joyoos  from  the  altar's  side, 
They  pass  to  perfect  happiness.** 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MATRON. 


To  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperous  activity  and 
effort.  There  have  been  no  serious  interruptions  and  no 
removals ;  the  prevailing  health  of  the  household  has  been 
comparatively  good,  while  the  routine  of  instruction, 
under  the  same  general  conduct  as  heretofore,  has  been 
diligently  and  earnestly  prosecuted. 

Each  year  the  work  finds  broader  scope  in  response  to 
its  rapidly  growing  needs  and  the  pressure  of  new  and 
exceptional  claims  too  impoilant  to  be  disregarded  or 
ignored.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  that  we  are  still 
unable  to  receive  all  those  for  whom  application  has  been 
made. 

We  make  joyful  record  of  the  good  gifts  bestowed  upon 
us,  but  it  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  what  these 
gifts  accomplish  as  the  days  multiply  their  value  in  ever- 
widening  results  far-reaching  as  life  itself. 

It  is  the  common  incidents  of  our  every-day  life  that 
best  illustrate  the  progress  of  our  work,  and  bear  most 
interesting  testimony  to  its  efficiency.  This  fact  was 
remarked  by  more  than  one  of  the  large  audience  in 
Tremont  Temple,  who  listened  to  the  children  as  "they 
sang  the  beautiful  words  of  Bryant's  poem,  **  The  Plant- 
ing of  the  Apple   Tree;"  then,  modelling  in   clay  the 
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fruit  and  leaf,  the  ladder  and  barrel,  and  the  varioos 
accessories  of  harvesting,  they  told  in  familiar  speech  how 
the  apple  grew,  —  the  whole  exercise  illastrating  simple 
facts  dearly  fiimiliar  to  them  because  their  own  hands  had 
planted  the  apple  seed  months  before,  in  the  school-room, 
and  they  had  watched  it  sprout  and  grow  and  put  forth 
its  first  green  leaves. 

The  value  of  lilUe  things  cannot  be  too  early  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  nothing  is  so  helpful  in 
training  the  powers  of  observation  and  in  forming  habits 
of  accurate  thinking,  as  the  daily  object  lesson  given  in 
the  kindergarten,  fostering,  as  it  does,  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness in  thought  and  expression  above  any  mere  regimen 
of  conduct  or  books. 

Aside  from  the  regular  kindergarten  occupations,  the 
hour  of  reading  aloud  is  always  a  happy  one  with  these 
children.  They  are  most  attentive  listeners,  and  call  for 
their  favorite  stories  over  and  over.  **  Heidi,"  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "  The  Back  of  tlie  North  Wind," 
^'  SpaiTow,  the  Tramp,"  are  among  their  favorite  stories, 
while  *«Five  little  Peppers  and  how  they  grew"  is  read 
four  or  five  times  each  year,  and  with  ever-new  delight. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  three  years  preceding  the 
school  age  are,  for  certain  educational  purposes,  the  most 
valuable  in  a  child*8  life.  How  important,  then,  that 
these  years  be  utilized,  and  not  left  barren  of  any  well- 
ordered  intercourse  or  healthy  development ! 

The  value  of  the  kindergarten  was  never  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  one  pupil  who  entered 
the  schoSl  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  was  a  boy 
of  foreign  parentage,  eight  years  old,  and  totally  blind 
from  birth.     He  had  been  found  in  his  poor  home,  a  few 
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months  before,  shut  out  by  his  blindness  from  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  obtaining  knowledge »  denied  even  the 
associations  of  street  life,  where  he  might  at  least  have 
acquired  a  few  sentences  of  English,  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  In  walking  he  stooped  and  groped 
every  step  of  his  way ;  if  made  to  run,  it  was  with  bent 
knees,  in  terror  of  falling.  His  head  drooped  and  his 
chin  rested  habitually  on  his  chest,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  external  life  was  as  meagre  as  possible.  His  whole 
appearance  was  pitiable  and  unpromising.  The  kind  friend 
who  found  him  taught  him  to  dress  and  care  for  himself 
and  also  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  before  she 
brought  him  to  the  kindergarten.  He  showed  his  affec- 
tionate nature  at  the  start,  by  his  attachment  to  this  gentle 
friend;  and  his  bitter  grief  at  parting  from  her  was 
pathetic,  though  soon  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  occupa- 
tions that  followed.  It  was  like  a  flood  of  light  illuminat- 
ing a  long,  black  night.  All  his  life  deprived  of  work 
and  play,  he  welcomed  both  and  enjoyed  them  equally. 
There  was  a  conscious  sense  of  privilege  and  opportunity 
apparent  in  his  eager  impatience  to  be  employed.  He 
was  always  ready,  waiting  at  the  school-room  door,  for 
the  summons  to  his  class ;  and  his  work  soon  began  to 
show  the  thought  and  interest  he  put  into  it.  He  made 
rapid  improvement,  showing  intelligence  at  every  step, 
gaining  especially  in  language,  for  he  was  an  attentive 
listener  to  stories  and  conversation,  repeating  the  words 
and  phrases  he  heard  used,  over  and  over,,  never  dis- 
couraged at  his  mistakes  or  ignorance,  either  of  pronun- 
ciation or  definition.  At  the  same  time  he  was  receiving 
much  individual  attention  in  physical  exercise.  To  stand 
upright,  to  walk  erect,  to  run  and  jump,  —  these  were 
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difficult  tasks  to  him,  in  which  he  was  only  piartially  suc- 
cessful after  nine  months'  practice.  I  think  his  mental 
growth  exceeded  his  physical  improvement.  His  first 
message  to  his  mother,  after  he  had  been  two  weeks  at 
the  kindergarten,  was  a  repetition  of  the  following :  — 

*«  Tell  mamma  Antonio  good  boy.  Antonio  like 
kindergarten." 

Six  months  after  his  entrance  he  dictated  the  following 
letter  to  his  brother,  which  shows  not  only  his  command 

of  language,  but  the  new  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 

« 

Dear  Daniel  :  —  I  am  very  happy  that  you  be  good  boy, 
and  shine  nice ;  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  be  good  boy  all  the 
time  and  don't  fight  anybody.  I  don't  want  you  to  fight  —  no 
fight.  Some  Sunday  when  I  go  home  you  will  take  me  to  the 
biidge  and  walk.  I  want  to  know  if  you  make  lots  of  money, 
and  take  care  of  your  mother,  and  give  it  to  your  mother  so  she 
will  give  things  to  you.  Next  Christmas  I  will  make  you  a 
present.  I  could  not  make  no  more  presents  this  time.  I  had 
to  take  twenty-two  cents  of  my  money  to  spend  to  make  Mrs. 
Foster  a  present  and  my  mother  a  present.  If  you  are  learn- 
ing nights,  tell  me!  Learn  something  and  you  read  nicely 
when  you  are  big  man.  When  you  are  a  bigy  big  man  you  write 
letters  and  tell  me  things !  Sunday  you  be  a  nice  boy,  good, 
and  stay  in  the  house  and  not  go  out  all  the  time .  How  old 
are  you  now  ?  I  give  you  love  and  nice  kiss.  Good-bj-e,  dear 
Daniel,  from  Antonio. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  made  excellent  progress 
in  kindergarten  work,  was  reading  words  and  short  sen- 
tences, and  had  begun  the  study  of  instrumental  music,  — 
a  result  he  could  never  have  achieved  without  steady 
application  and  perseverance.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  term  he  went  away  for  a  night,  on   a  visit. 
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Although  everything  was  done  to  entertain  him,  he  was 
homesick,  especially  at  bed-time.  The  next  morning  he 
was  quiet  during  the  ride  to  Jamaica  Plain  ;  but  when  the 
car  stopped  and  he  was  told  where  he  was,  he  cried  out 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy  :  «*  Is  this  my  dear,  dear 
kindergarten  ?  " 

All  kindergarten  teaching  is,  in  the  main,  characterized 
by  its  individuality.  It  was  applied  most  successfully  in 
teaching  Edith  Thomas,  who  for  two  and  a  half  years  was 
a  pupil  here.  The  one  lamentable  fact  in  her  case  was 
that  she  did  not  earlier  have  the  opportunity  which  the 
kindergarten  affords.  During  the  past  year  two  other 
pupils,  like  Edith  Thomas  deprived  of  three  senses,  have 
been  received.  The  first,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  six 
years  old,  entered  Dec.  20,  1890.  Special  instruction 
was  immediately  begun,  and  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  The  second  of  these  pupils, 
Thomas  Stringer,  began  April  8,  1891. 

At  the  Second  Conference  of  Manual  Training,  held  in 
Boston  last  April,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  work  from 
various  kindergartens  in  New  England,  to  which  this 
also  contributed.  The  work  of  our  children  elicited 
general  commendation  and  surprise ;  one  feature  receiv- 
ing especial  notice  was  the  work  of  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who  at  that  time  had  had 
only  two  weeks'  instruction  in  kindergarten  work,  but 
whose  neat  and  dainty  exhibit,  arranged  in  orderly  suc- 
cession, and  mounted,  was,  as  far  as  represented,  intelli- 
gent in  every  detail. 

Sixty  different  articles  made,  in  the  school-room,  into 
various  fanciful  and  useful  designs,  including  some  clay 
work,  were  sent  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  June,  to  be  sold 
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at  a  fhir  held    by  the    daaghtera   of   Mrs.   Laura    £• 
Richards. 

The  children  always  love  to  celebrate  Froebel's  birth- 
day, and  previous  to  the  last  oue — in  April — they 
dictated  the  following  letter,  which  they  had  begged  to 
have  written  to  Madame  Froebel,  who  sent  a  very  sweet 
and  charming  response. 

Jamaica  Plain,  April  21, 189U 
Deab  Madame  Fboebel:  —  We  are  the  little  boys  in  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.  We  thought  we  would  like  to 
write  you  a  letter  today,  because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick Froebel,  and  we  have  been  singing  a  song  about  him. 
We  love  to  sing  about  him,  we  are  so  grateful  to  him  for 
working  so  hard  to  think  out  all  the  beautiful  things  in  the 
kindergarten  that  we  enjoy  so  much.  We  celebrated  his  birth- 
day yesterday,  and  we  played  we  went  to  Germany  to  see  the 
place  where  he  was  bom;  and  so  we  had  to. make  a  horse-car 
and  an  express  wi^on  for  the  trunks,  and  a  steamer  to  take 
them  to  Hamburg,  where  we  called  upon  yon ;  and  then  we 
made  the  station  and  the  train  of  cars  that  was  to  take  us  to 
Froebel's  home,  and  we  made  the  house  and  bed  and  table. 
Antonio  has  a  book  with  a  story  of  his  childhood,  and  we  love 
to  hear  it.  We  are  sorry  he  did  not  have  a  dear  mother  to 
make  him  happy. 

Good-bye !  We  send  a  great  deal  of  love,  as  much  as  this 
letter  can  carry,  from  the  little  children  in  the  kindergarten. 

Music  continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  instmc 
tion  given.  Fourteen  children  have  received  piano  lee- 
sons,  and  all  attend  the  daily  singing  classes. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  35 :  girls, 
18 ;  boys,  17. 

There  were  eight  cases  of  a  mild  form  of  scarlet-fever, 
and  one  case  of  ophthalmia.     These  were  sent  to  the  City 
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Hospital,  and  we  acknowledge  our  renewed  obligations 
to  Dr.  Rowe  and  his  assistants  for  the  consideration  and 
kindness  always  shown  to  this  institution.  Dr.  Broughton 
made  thirty-two  professional  visits* 

The  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee  have  assiduously 
aided  and  advanced  the  interests  of  the  kindergarten. 
Their  annual  reception  took  place  April  20,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  distinguished  friends  on  that 
occasion. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 


ISABEL  GREELEY, 


Matron. 


LIST  Ot  THE  CHILDREN. 


Almy,  Lilian. 
Colyar,  Amy  H. 
Goggin,  Mary. 
Griffin,  Martha. 
Heap,  Myra. 
Kennedy,  Nellie  A. 
MacKenzie,  Maggie. 
Matthews,  Clara. 
Maldoon,  Sophia  J. 
Newton,  Eldora  B. 
O'Neal,  Katie. 
Puffer,  Mildred  E. 
Robin,  Willie  Elizabeth. 
Saanders,  Emma  E. 
Simpson,  Robertha  G. 
Tbnrley,  Blanche  M. 
Wagner,  Grace. 
Wagner,  M.  Alice. 


Aberg,  George  Herman* 
Amadon,  Charles  H. 
Canningham,  James  H.  B. 
Dodge,  WUbur  F. 
Jaoobson,  Gay  H. 
LAbb^,  Harry. 
Lawton,  George. 
Levin,  Bernard. 
Manion,  Lawrence. 
Martello,  Antonio. 
Rochford,  Francis  J. 
Searles,  Aloyslns. 
Simpson,  Wm.  Oren. 
Stringer,  Thomas. 
Vaughn,  William  M. 
Walsh,  Frederick  V. 
Younge,  William  Leon. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year 
is  that  of  expressing  oar  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  liUercUures^  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
various  musical  entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  sesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and 
of  mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  community  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for 
the  gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members 
as  that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 

J.  —  Acktiowledgments  far  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  Cittf, 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  president, 
Mr.  A.  Parker  Browne,  for  sixty-seven  tickets  to  each  of  three 
oratorio  rehearsals. 

To  Mr.  Charles  T.  Ellis,  for  sixty-eight  tickets  to  the  opera 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  for  twenty-one  tickets  to  a  Eneisel  quartet 
concert. 

To  Prof.  Carl  Baermann,  for  twenty-eight  season  tickets  to 
six  chamber  concerts. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  seven  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Pelham 
Dodd,  for  an  average  of  fourteen  tickets  to  each  of  three 
concerts. 
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To  the  Boston  Singers'  Society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Ratcliffe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  two  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Miles  and  Thompson,  music  dealers,  for  twelve 
tickets  to  each  of  the  two  Mole  chamber  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Julius  Eichbei^,  for  four  tickets  to  a  string  quartet 
recital. 

To  Mr.  F.  H.  Gibson,  for  four  tickets  to  Madame  Em^lie 
Marius'  song  recital. 

To  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  for  fourteen  tickets  to  each  of 
two  song  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Steinert,  for  thirty-six  tickets  to  one  Franz  Rummel 
pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Henry  F.  Miller,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  each  of 
two  Andres  and  Doerner  Ensemble  concerts. 

To  Miss  Anna  L.  Phillips,  for  a  pass  to  two  of  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A.  Beach's  pianoforte  recitals. 

To  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  for  ten  tickets  to  the  same. 

To  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  for  ten  tickets  to  her  Lavall^e 
concert. 

To  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  for  six  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Dr.  G.  S.  Blake,  for  forty  tickets  to  an  orchestral  concert. 

To  Dr.  John  Homans,  for  four  tickets  to  the  Boston  Orches- 
tral Club  concert. 

II.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts^  Lectures  and  Readings 
given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  recitals,  concerts  and  readings  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  music-hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  following  artists :  — 

To  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter,  Dorchester,  for  one  lecture. 

To  Miss  Edith  Abell,  assisted  by  Miss  Worthley,  Miss 
Wolston  and  Mr.  Dwight,  vocalists,  Miss  Crombie,  reader,  and 
Mrs.  Spofford,  pianist,  for  one  recital. 

To  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland 
Fenderson,  vocalist,  and  Dr.  Fenderson,  reader,  for  one  concert. 
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To  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  aaeisted  by  Miss  Maad  Nickerson, 
maiidolin,  Miss  Annabelle  Clark  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Crooker, 
vocalists,  for  one  eonoert. 

To  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Want, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hitchoook,  Mr.  D.  M.  Baboock,  vocalists,  and  Mr. 
Leno  Keach,  aooompanist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Elisabeth  Pierce,  soprano.  Miss  Shaw,  harpist,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  violinist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  J.  Andrews,  organist,  assisted  by  Miss  Shirreff, 
vocalist,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Lovelace,  violinist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Kate  B6wers,  assisted  by  her  pupils,  for  one  concert. 

III. '■^  AcknoufledgfMnts  far  BookSj  Specimens^  €ic. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  etc.,  wc  are  indebted  to  the 
following  friends :  — 

To  Miss  M.  Alice  Tufts,  Somerville ;  Mr.  William  Wade, 
Hulton,  Penn. ;  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffls,  and  the  Society  for 
Providing  EviKngelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

IV,  —  AcknowledgmerUs  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with  in- 
terest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

.  Boston^  Mass. 

TheAUantic, 

it              <c 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

CC                     Ci 

Youth's  Companion, 

<i                <c 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 

«C                    CC 

The  Christian, 

CC                    «4 

The  Christian  Register,    . 

CC                    CC 

The  Musical  Record, 

4C                    4C 

The  Musical  Herald, 

44                   CC 
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The  Folio, BosUm^  Mass. 

Litteirs  Living  Age,         .        .        .        •      ^'  '^ 

Unitarian  Review, 

Zion's  Herald, 

The  Missionary  Herald,   .... 

The  Well-Spring, 

The  Salem  Register,         ....  Sdlem^  Mass. 

The  Century, New  York,  N.  F. 

St.  Nicholas, "  " 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,     •         **  '^ 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,         .        •  ^^  ^* 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  .        .        •   Washington^  D.  C> 

The  Etude, Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Church's  Musical  Journal,         •        .        .  Cincinnati^  0. 
The  Messenger,        .        •        .      Ala.  Acadtmy  for  tfie  BUnd. 
Groodson  Gazette,     .  Va.  Inat.  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Mind. 

Tablet,     .        .         West.  Va.  Inst.  ♦*  "  " 

Good  Health, BaUle  Creek,  Mich. 

L'Amico  dei  Ciechi,  ....  Florence,  Italy. 

Valentin  Haiiy,  a  French  monthly,    .        •  Paris,  France. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years  i  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

.  M.  ANAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  30,213  pouDds, $2,898  82 

Fish,  3,945  pounds, 238  22 

Batter,  6,197  pounds, 1,603  13 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  .......  43  08 

Bread,  flour  and  meal, 1,270  05 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,      .         .         .         .  987  65 

Fruit, 540  85 

Milk,  30,980  quarts, 1,633  28 

Sugar,  9,554  pounds, •  521  06 

Tea  and  coffee,  670  pounds,          ....  233  30 

Groceries, 994  88 

Gas  and  oil, 426  71 

Coal  and  wood, 2,617  44 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,    ....  267  80 

Wages  and  domestic  service,        •        .        .        .  4,818  91 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction,      •         .  22,292  00 

Outside  aid, 426  80 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 56  57 

Furniture  and  bedding, 1,236  92 

Clothing  and  mending,          .         .         .         .         .  12  11 

Stable,  hay,  oats,  etc., 232  67 

Musical  instruments, 1,347  17 

Boys'  shop, 20  53 

Books,  stationery,  school  apparatus,  etc.,      •         •  1,769  81 

Construction  and  repairs, 2,601  80 

Taxes  and  insurance, 440  00 

Travelling  expenses, 73  07 

Sundries, 106  80 

$49,710  93 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT,  OCT.  1,  1891. 


Statement. 
Amount  due  Perkins  Institution  from  first  date,      .  $45,048  63 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,       •        .        .  72  40 


$45,116  03 


Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,  .  $4,086  80 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  seeing  people,  3,889  45 
Amount  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sundries,     9 ,824  29 

$17,800  54 

Cash  received  during  the  year,        ....    17,728  14 


$72  40 
Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1891,     $3,071  81 

Receivable  bills  Oct.  1, 1891,     3,202  18 

$6,273  99 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  I,  1890,     $6,327  67 
Less  error  in  taking  stock,    .        424  23 


Stock  actually  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890,      .     5,903  44 

370  55 


Gain, $298  15 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property  as  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  institution  Oct.  1, 1891 :  — 


Real  Estate  yielding  Income. 
Building  8  and  10  Uayward  place,  . 
Building  260  and  252  Purchase  street, 
Building  172-178  Congress  street,  . 
Building  205-207  Congress  street,  . 
House  11  Oxford  street,   . 
Houses  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street,     . 
House  537  Fourth  street, 
Houses  541  and  543  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses  557  and  559  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street, 
House  99  and  101  H  street, 


Real  Estate  used  by  the  Institution. 
Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes. 

South  Boston, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land.  South  Boston,     . 


Mortqage  Notes^ . 
Note  on  demand, 


Railroad  Stock, 
Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.,  80  shares, 

value, 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  70  shares, 

value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  100 

shares,  value, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  31  shares,  value, 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  148  shares,  value, 


Railroad  Ronds. 
Eastern  R.  R.,  one  6%  bond,  value,  . 
Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  one  5%  bond, 

value,    ....... 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  K  R.,  27 

4s,  value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R.,  14 

5s,  value, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 

R.  R.,  5  7s,  value, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R.  R.,  10 

4s,  value, 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


148,500  00 

44,000  00 

77,000  00 

59,000  00 

8,000  00 

9,900  00 

4300  00 

9,600  00 

15,500  00 

21,200  00 

3,300  00 


•5,790  00 

6,222  20 

13,708  04 

3,938  96 

29,933  00 


11,270  00 

1,000  00 

26,190  00 

14,416  88 

6,375  00 

8,800  00 


•58,051  88 


1300,800  00 


259,670  00 

79,090  00 
9,975  00 

133,500  00 
30,000  00 


59,592  20 


1872.627  20 
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Amounts  br&ught  forward, 
Kansas  City,  CliDton  &  Springfield  R.  R., 

3  5s,  value, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  13 

4s,  value 

Atchison,  Topeka    &   Santa  F6  R.  R., 

income  bonds,  5,600  5s,         ... 


Cash, 

Household  furniture,  South  Boston, 
Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Coal,  South  Boston, .... 
Coal,  Jamaica  Plain, 


Work  Department. 
Stock  and  bills  receivable. 


158,051  88  I   9872,627  20 
3,051  25 


11,470  50 
3,850  00 


tl5,000  00 
4,500  00 


t627  64 
100  00 


12,587  00 
500  00 


Musical  Department,  ; 

One  large  organ ,  |4,000  00 

Four  small  organs,  .        .   '    .        .        .  ,  200  00 

Forty-nine  pianos, |  10,000  00 

Brass  instruments, I  450  00 

Violins I  35  00 

Musical  library, j  600  00 


Printing  Department. 

Stock  and  machinery,       ....  t3,676  00 

Books, 14,977  00 

Electrotype  plates, ,  10,738  00 


School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  print, . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  print. 


13,183  00 
13,056  00 


Boys'  shop. 
Stable  and  tools, 


76,423  63 
6,016  37 

19,500  00 

727  64 

8,087  00 

6,273  99 


15,285  00 


29,391  00 
6,500  00 


16,239  00 
463  00 
715  18 


111,053,249  01 

I 
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The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  f ands  and  balaaces, 
and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


Institution  Funds. 
General  fund  of  the  institution, 

Harris  fond, 

Biohard  Perkins  fond, 
Charlotte  B.  Biohardson  legaoy, 
John  N.  Dix  legacy,    . 
Joseph  Soholfleld  legaoy, . 

Cash  in  treasury,        .... 

Printing  Fund, 

Capital 

Surplus  for  building  purposes,  . 


Kinderijarten  Funds, 
Helen  G.  Bradlee  fund, 
Sidney  Bartlett  legacy, 
Gtoorge  Edward  Downs  legacy, 
Mary  Williams  legacy, 
E.  T. Iioringlegaoy,    . 
Ellen  M.  ai&brd  legacy,    . 
Mrs.  Gtoo.  W.  Wales  fund, 
Joseph  Soholfleld  legacy, . 
Funds  from  other  donations,     . 


Cash  in  treasury, 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  of  the  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
use  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain, 


$144,381  73 
80,000  00 
20,000  00 
39,500  00 
10,000  00 
2,500  00 


9107,500  00 
30,484  10 


940,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

85,000  00 


$296,381  73 

393  ee 


137,934  10 


166,000  00 
5.622  71 


362,726  81 
84,190  00 


$1,053,249  01 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  kindergarten, 

Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  institution  proper,    .... 


$255,812  71 
797,436  30 


$1,053,249  01 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  the  Year  endzng  Sept.  30,  1891. 

Bbceipts. 

Donations  — 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Ferris,  in  memoriam,  .        .    $500  00 

Other  donations,  ^ 2,764  40 

Miss  Mary  E.  GUI  fond,  *      .       .199  41 

Legacies  — 
Mary  H.  Watson,  .    9100  00 

Joseph  Soholfleld,    .       .   8,000  00 

3.100  00 

Endowment  fond,  .        •        .  96,563  81 

Annual  subscriptions  tlirough  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  .        .  92,082  29 

Contributions 716  IS 

For  current  expenses,     .        .        .  92,797  42 

Donations  for  new  building,         .        •        .        .  31,629  51 

Board  and  tuition 2,878  00 

Rents 897  00 

Income  from  investments, 6,876  44 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890 84,180  76 

985,772  94 

Expenses. 

Maintenance, 99,781  08 

Leyelling  and  grading, 8,200  00 

Nursery  building, 970  98 

Expenses  on  houses  let, 79  55 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 118  67 

Invested, 66,000  00 

80,160  28 

Balance  Oct,  1,  1891, 95,622  71 


*  Consliting  of  96,000  in  bonds  given  to  the  New  England  Tnut  Company,  in 
trust,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  kindergarten. 
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PROPERTY    BELONGING   TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Helen  C.  Bradlee  fand»      ....    $40,ooo  oo 
Mrs.  Gtoorge  W.  Wales  fond,   .  10,000  00 

Legacies  — 

Sidney  Bartlett, 10,000  00 

Qeorge  Edward  Downs 3,000  00 

Mary  Williams, 6,000  00 

E.  T.  Loring, 5,000  00 

Ellen  M.  GifTord, 5,000  00 

Joseph  Soholfleldy 3,000  00 

Funds  from  other  donations,     ....      85,000  00 

^166.000  00 

Cash  in  treasury, 5,622  71 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  at  Jamaica  Plain,        84,190  00 

Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  kinder- 
garten,         ;         .     9255,812  71 
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KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors 

From  Sept..30,  1890,  to  Oct.  1,  1891. 

A  friend, $1,000  00 

A  friend, 25  00 

A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children,  additional,       .  100  00 

A  friend,  through  Mr.  Hastings,     ....  10  00 

B.,  P.  S., 1  00 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens,  fourth  contribution,     .  10  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  W.  C, 10  00 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  eighth  contribution  from  sale 

of  "Heidi," 65  00 

Birthday  money  from  the  infant  class  in  Pilgrim 

Congregational  Church,  Worcester,      ...  3  00 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  E., 5  00 

Cary  Avenue  Church,  Chelsea,        ....  1  00 

Cash, 10  00 

Central  Congregational  Church,  Bangor,  Me.,          .  5  00 
Chickering,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Joy  Mills,  Pa.,  third  con- 
tribution,      40  00 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school,  Charles- 
town,  ninth  contribution, 6  00 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school,  Charles- 
town,  tenth  contribution, 6  00 

D.,  C.  M., 10  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  ....   $1,307  00 
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Amount  brought  Jorward^ 


Doliber,  Thomas, 

Easter  offering,  Trinity  Charch, 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly,  second  contribu 

tion, 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  second  contribution,    . 
Ferris,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Brookline,  in  memoriam. 
Field,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Monson,  fifth  contribution, 

Fiske,  Miss  E.  S., 

From  ^'one  who  loves  the  little  ones,"    . 

Girls  of  the  sixth  class  of  Bowdoin  sc^^ool,  *^  valen^ 

tine  money,"  through  Miss  S.  F.  Perry, 
Gore  School  Kindergarten,  Cambridgeport,  through 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Berthold, 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  fifth  contribution, 
Hapgood,  Mrs.,  Jenkintown,  Penn., 
Hapgood,  Miss  Emma  F.,  Jenkintown  Penn., 
H.  H., 


M 


Howe,  Henry  Marion, 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  C.  W., 

Infant  class  in  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Miss  H 
Woods, 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  seventh  contribution, 

Kilham,  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  Miss  Jerome,  Worces- 
ter, second  contribution,      .... 

Kindergarten  at  Florence,  fifth  contribution,  . 

Kindergarten  at  Phenix,  R.  I.,  through  Miss  E.  B 
McAllister,  fourth  contribution,  . 

King,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,     . 

King's  Daughters  at  Cambridgeport, 

Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert,  Clinton,  fourth  con- 
tribution,     

Lowe,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Clinton,  third  contribution. 


Amount  carried  forward^ 


$1,307  00 


25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

10  00 

500  00 

100  00 

10  00 

250  00 

7  00 

1  20 
25  00 

5  00 
5  00 

2  00 
25  00 
20  00 

5  00 
5  00 

2  50 
5  GO 

5  00 

5  00 

30  00 

10  00 
5  00 


$2,419  70 
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Amount  brotight  forward,         ....   $2,419  70 

Liowell,  MisB  Georgina,  second  contribution,    . 
Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold,  second  contribution, 
Motley,  Edward,  third  contribution, 
Newcomb,  C.  Hurlburt,  .... 

Nichols,  J.  Howard, 

Ober,  Louis  P.,  second  contribution, 
Osgood,  John  Felt,  second  contribution, 
Pearson,  Miss  A.  W.,  second  contribution, 
Pickering,  Mrs.  E.,  third  contribution,    . 

Rice,  Mrs.  Edward  E., 

Richardson.  Spencer  W.,         .... 
Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O.,  fourth  contribution,  . 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  S., 

Rust,  Mrs.  Dr.  William  A.,    . 

Sabine,  Miss  Mary  Catherine,  fourth  contribution. 

Sale  of  articles  made  for  fair  in  aid  of  the  Kinder 

garten, 

Sears,  K.  W., 

Seven  children  from  Hull,  Flora  E.,  Marion,  and 

Leslie  Caverly,  Elizabeth  Loring,  Ruth  C.  Wil 

kins,  Carrie  C.  and  Gladys  Kelly, 
Stearns,  Charles  H.,  second  contribution, 
Sunday-school   class  in   the  Union  Congregational 

Church  at  Braintree  and  Weymouth,  Christmas 

offering, 1  00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Dedham, 

fourth  contribution, 25  00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Littleton, 

fifth  contribution, 10  00 

Tapley,  Mrs.  Amos  P., 25  00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  ninth  contribution,      .         .         100  00 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  second  contribution,   .         .         100  00 


5 

00 

25 

00 

10  00 

10  00 

25 

00 

10  00 

50 

00 

25 

00 

5  00 

10  00 

10 

00 

100  00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

2 

50 

11 

20 

25 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

Amount  carried  forward^ 


$3,069  40 
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AmourU  brovtgfU  forwardj         .         .         .         . 

Voee,  MiBs  C.  C,  MUton, 

W.,E., 

W.,  L.  H., 

Wales,  Joseph  H., 

White,  C.  J.,  foarth  oontribation,  .        .         .         . 

Whitney,  Miss  Anne, 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  second  oontribation. 
Women's  Parish  Association  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
of  Concord, 


$3,069    4Ci 

10    OQ 

10    OO 

50  OO 

25  OO 

25  OO 

2o  OO 

25  OO 

25  00 

$3,264  40 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer,     . 

From  the  same  society,  through  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Cam- 
bridge, for  1890, 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  annual, 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa,  annual, 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  annual, 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Jr.,  annual, 

D.,  L.  W.,  and  M.  M.  D.,  annual, 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton,  annual, 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  New  Bed 
ford,  annual,       .         .  ^      . 

Goodman,  Richard,  annual,    . 

Hammond,  Mrs.  George  W.,  annual, 

lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  annual, 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  annual. 

Kindergarten  at  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voor- 
hees',  fifth  contribution, 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  annual,  . 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  annual,    . 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  annual, 

Montgomery,  William,  annual, 

Newell,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  annual,  . 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  annual 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  annual, 

Wales,  George  W.,  annual,    . 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A.,  annual,   . 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  annual, 

Whitwell,  S.  Horatio,  annual, 

Whit  well,  Miss  S.  L.,  annual. 


$1,772  50 


309 

79 

50  00 

5 

00 

25 

00 

10  00 

50 

00 

15 

00 

50  00 

10 

00 

10  00 

15 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

50 

00 

10  00 

50 

00 

15 

00 

25 

00 

100 

13 

10 

00 

100  00 

25 

00 

10  00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

$2,797  42 
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FOR  THE   NEW   BUILDING. 

A  friend, $2,000  00 

A  friend,  Jamaica  Plain, 2  00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs.  William  Appleton,      .         .  600  00 

A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children,  additional,        .  50  TM  » 

Ames,  Fred.  L., 2,000  00 

Amory,  C.  W.,  fifth  contribution,  ....  100  00 

Andrew,  Mrs.  John  F., 1,000  00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  eighth  contribution, .         .  1,000  00 

Bartlett,  Miss  Elvira, 500  00 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  second  contribution,   .         .  100  00 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  fifth  contribution,      .         .  10,000  00 

C.,cash, 50  00 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  sixth  contribution,    .         .         .  100  00 
Children  of  Miss  A.  L.  Partridge's  Kindergarten, 

Augusta,  Me., 40  00 

Cordeiro,  Mrs.  M.  C.  B., 5  00 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James  M., 25  00 

C,  S.  W., 25  00 

Curtis,  Miss  LP., 5  00 

Egbert,  Willie,  Marblehead, 2  93 

,  Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  fifth  contribution,      .         .         .  100  00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower, 25  OO 

Fair  by  the   Richards  children,   Gardiner,  Maine, 

third  contribution, 158  12 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,  Maine, 

fourth  contribution, 280  74 

Fiske,  Miss  Esther  L.,. 50  00 

Forbes,  J.  M., ^  100  00 

Friend,  A.  B.  M., 1,000  00 

Friend,  S.  M.  F., 1,000  00 

From  '*  one  who  loves  the  little  ones,"     ...  50  00 

Frothingham,  Rev.  O.  B.,  fourth  contribution,         .  50  00 

German  Club,  Brookline, 6  23 

AmouTit  carried  forward^  ....  $20,425  02 
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Amount  brought  fotwardy         .         ...         .  $20,425  02 

Gilbert,  C.  C, 100  00 

Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Albert,  and  the  Misses  Glover, .  600  00 

H. 25  00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Minnie  Turner,  Randolph,         .  200  00 

K., 5  00 

K.,  H.  W., 50  00 

Kindergarten,    Miss    E.    L.    Alter's,   35    Rutland 

Square, 2  50 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Caroline  E.    Carr's,   Walpole 

Street,  two  contributions, 11  69 

Kindergarten  children,  Marblehead,         ...  6  00 

L.,A.  E., 1  00 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  W.  Haven,       .         .  54  00 

Learned,  Miss  MoUie,  New  London,  Conn.,    .         .  5  00 

Lend  a  Hand  Society,  Lancaster,    .         .         .         .  15  00 

Mason,  Mrs.  A.  G., 5  00 

Mason,  Miss  Ellen  F.,  third  contribution,        .         .  1,000  00 
Matthews,   Misses  Annie  B.   and  Alice,  $5   each, 

second  contribution, 10  00 

May,  Miss  Louise  C, 1  00 

Meehan,  Mrs.  M.,  Jamaica  Plain,  .         .         .         .  10  00 
Morgan,  Eustis  C,   Saco,   Maine,  second  contri- 

bution, 50  00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold, 75  00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  third  and  fourth  contribu- 
tions,            125  00 

Nickerson,  Andrew, 25  00 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  sixth  contribution,        .         .  100  00 

Parkman,  George  F.,  second  contribution,      .         .  500  00 

Peters,  Edward  D.,  fourth  contribution,           .         .  30  00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  fourth  contribution,    .         .  100  00 

P.,  K., 500  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  .         .         .         .824,031  21 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 

Pollard,  Mrs.  Laura  A.,  .... 

Primrose  Club  of  Dorchester,  second  contribution, 
Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  23,  by  pupils 

of  Perkins  Institution, 
Proceeds  of  performance  at  Globe  Theatre  given 

by  Richard  Mansfield, 
Pupils   of    Miss  Harding's  school,  Jamaica  Plain 

birthday  offering, 

Rice,  Mrs.  H.  A., 

Rotch,  Mra.  B.  S.,  seventh  contribution, 
Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  fifth  contribution,  . 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  second  contribution, 

Sears,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Jr., 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  C,  second  contribution, 
Shepard  Memorial  Sunday-school,  Cambridge, 

Slocum,  Mrs.  W.  H., 

Sohier,  Miss  £.  D., 

Strong,  Miss  Jennie, 

Swan,  Robert,  second  contribution, 
Swinerton,  Miss  Lenna  D.,     . 

Thayer,  Miss  A.  G., 

Thayer,  Mrs.  N.,  third  contribution, 
Through  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,     ... 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville,  second  contribu 

tion, 

Ward,  Miss  E.  M., 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  Wilkins,  third  contribution, 

Webster,  Mrs.  John  G.,  second  contribution, 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,      . 

Wigglesworth,  Dr.  Edward,    . 

W.,  S.  L, 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  fourth  contribution, 
lounge,  Leon,   .... 


$24,031  21 

10  00 
5  00 

105  25 

552  98 

2  36 

100  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

25  00 

20  00 

17  71 

50  00 

25  00 

1  OU 

15  00 

3  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 

250  00 

50  00 

5  00 

1,000  00 

25  00 

10  00 

25  00 

100  00 

100  00 

1  00 


$31,629  51 
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The  trustees  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public  for  further  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  $23,000  which  is  still  lacking  to 
complete  the  building-fund.  The  immediate  erection  of  the 
new  building  has  become  absolutely  necessary  by  the  increased 
number  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  work  upon  it  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  money  is  secured. 


All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to 
peruse  the  above  list^  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson, 
Treasurer^  No,  53  State  Street^  Boston^  or  to  the  Director^  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston^  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which 
they  may  find  in  it. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,    Treasurer. 

No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840),  Boston. 
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DONATIONS     AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
STRINGER. 
A  frieod,  .... 
A  friend,  .... 
A  friend,  .... 
Allen,  Miss  Dorothy,  annual, 
Barney,  H.  B., 

Barrett,  Miss  M.  D.,  Allston, 
Bates,  Dr.  Mary  E., 
Bellows,  Ellen  D.,  Robert  and  Henry, 
Bellows,  Ellen  D.,  second  contribution. 
Brooks,  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips,      . 
B.,  W.,  Greenesboro,  Georgia, 
Cash  through  Mr.  Jackson,     . 
Children's    Auxiliary    Society   of    Barton    Square 

Church,  Salem,  . 
Children   of   Concord,   N.  H.,   Kindergarten    and 

teacher,  Miss  Sheldon,        .... 
Children  of  Groton  Street  Kindergarten, 
Children  of  Prov.  Model  School,  Ottawa,  Canada 

through  Miss  Margaret  A.  Mills, 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Newton  Highlands, 

C,  Mrs.  L.  L 

Coflin,  Miss  Mary  E.,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  . 

Cogswell,  Miss  L.  T., 

Collections  by  Edith  G.  Leonard   from   guests  at 

Hotel  Brunswick, 
Cook,  A.  T.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
Curtis,  Miss  M.  G., 
Cushing,  Mrs.  Lucas,     . 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Lucy  S.,  Cambridge, 
Dwight,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Brookline, 
Eichberg,  Mrs.  Julius,    . 

Aynount  carried  foncardy 


FOR     TOMMY 


81  00 
1  00 

10  00 
1  00 
1  00 
5  00 
1  00 
5  50 
T)  10 

10  00 
1  00 

:>  00 


5  00 


1 

00 

60 

.') 

90 

4 

00 

10  00 

4 

00 

50 

25 

00 

50 

3 

00 

1 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

5 

00 

$148  10 
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Amount  hrowght  forward^ 


Ellis,  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.,     . 

FarDam,  Mrs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

"  For  Helen's  sake,"  Grace  Lilian  Lamb, 

And  Margaret  Foster,  Woburn 
For  little  Tommy, . 
For  the  fund, 
Foss,  Benjamin,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Friend, 

Friend,.         .         .         . 

Friend  R.,      .... 

Friends  at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover, 

Friends  in  Taunton,  through  Mrs.  Noble, 

From  the  children  of  the  lowest  class  of  Cook  Pri 

mary  School,  through  Miss  Hale, 
From  the  '* Happy  Dozen"  of  South  Boston, 
From  the  "  Willing  Workers  "  of  the  South  Congre 

gational  Church,  Campello, 
From  a  sincere  friend,    . 
From  two  friends, . 
Glover,  The  Misses, 
Glover,  Joseph  B., 

Goodhue,  George  0.,  Danville,  Quebec, 
Harrington,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Dorchester, 
Haven,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Portsmouth, 
H.,C., 


N.  H., 


Healey,  Miss  Helen, 
Helen  Keller  Club,  Dorchester, 
Helen's  ''Dime  Bank", 
Herman,  Mrs.  J.  M., 
Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell, 
In  His  Name  Club  of  Taunton, 
Judy,     
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$148  10 


100  00 

50  00 

4 

35 

5 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

6 

27 

50 

50 

5 

00 

11 

00 

4 

00 

1 

65 

8 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

2 

00 

25 

00 

2 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

10  00 

2 

00 

AmourU  carried  forward^ 


$4G7  37 
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Amount  brought  forward^        ....  $467  37 

Keller,  Helen  A., 1  00 

Kindergarten  at  Brighton,  Mrs.  Rust's,  ...  1  50 

Kindergarten  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,         ...  1   15 
King's  Daughters  of   Unitarian  Society,   Newton 

Centre,       .         .         .         .      '  .         .         .         .  3  00 

Learned,  Miss  Mary  C,  New  London,  Conn.,         .  5  00 

Lee,  Miss, 5  00 

Lend-a-hand  Club,  Lowell, 2  00 

Lend-a-hand  Club,  Taunton,  through  Mrs.   K.  T. 

Reed, 3  (K) 

Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C, 100  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina, 10  00 

Lowry,  Eva,  Dadeville,  Ala.,          ....  10 

Luce,  Miss  Edith  (five  years  in  advance),       .         .  5  00 

Main,  Mrs.,  Spencer,  Mass., 5  00 

Marrett,  Miss  Fanny  S., 1  00 

Mixter,  Miss  M.  C, 20  00 

Montagnier,  Harry, 50 

Morgan,  Miss  Clara,  Saco,  Maine,          ...  5  00 

Morison,  Sammy  and  Johnny,         ....  5  00 
Parker,   Mrs.  L.  E.,  and  her  Sunday-school  class 

and  other  pupils,  Ilatley,  Quebec,        ...  7  00 

Parker,  Thomas  R.,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  (annual),  1  00 

Peyraud,  Mademoiselle,  (annual),  ....  1  00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, 100  00 

Pickraan,  Mrs.  Dudley,  (annual),  ....  10  00 
Proceeds  of    sale  in   Swampscott,   through    Mrs. 

Edward  P.  Mason, 148  55 

Pupils  in  the  Fitchburg  High  street  Grammar  school. 

No.  8, 3  00 

Pupils  of  Miss  Ellen  J.  Harding's  Private  school, 

Jamaica  Plain, 30  00 


Awount  carried  forward. 


$941   17 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


and 


John 


Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P., 

Rotch,  Miss  Edith, 

Saltonstall,    Miss    Lucy,    Rosamond 
(annual), 

Sheedon,  Miss,  Hartford,  Conn.,    . 

Six  of  Helen's  friends,  . 

Sloeum,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Smith,  Miss  May  Mott, 

Sohier,  Mrs.  Emily  L.,  . 

Street,  Addie  L.,  Medford,     . 

Tennessee  Deaf-mute  Helpers,  through 
Houghton, 

Thorpe,  Mra.  E.  J.  E.,  Newton  Centre, 

Through  Ladies*  Auxiliary  Society, 

Through  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,     . 

Through  Misses  Garland  and  Weston  : 

Proceeds  of  Eagle  and  Elephant  banks,  55  23 
Proceeds  of  Faith  Pierce's  fair,  .  .152  56 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  little  bedstead  and  doll,      5  00 


Mrs. 


27. 


L.  A 


Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  .... 

Through  Miss  Alice  Muldoon,  Newton  Centre, 
Through  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company 

for  the  "  Helen  Keller  fund,"      .         .         .         . 
Through   Amos   I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  editor  of 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  .... 

Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville,   .... 

Tyler,  Daniel  G., 

Unity   Sunday-school,  Allston,   Eliza  F.   Blacker, 

treasurer,    .         

Wade,  Mrs.,  Lexington, 

Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham,  .         .         .         . 
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$941  17 


4  00 

50 

00 

20 

00 

4 

00 

4 

00 

10  00 

2 

00 

14 

00 

2 

00 

10 

25 

1 

00 

2 

00 

7 

00 

212  79 

27  00 

5  60 

136  25 


105. 

75 

5 

00 

5 

00 

i 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

Amount  carried  forward^ 


81,578  81 
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Amount  brought  forward 

White,  Grace  B.,  Taunton, 
Whitwell,  Miss  May  (annual) 
Wlnthrop,  Mai^aret, 

W.,  Ld»  xl.,       •  .  • 

Woods,  Miss  Helen  M., 
Wyman,  A.  E.,  NewtonviUe, 
Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  Groton,  (annual), 
Young    Women's    Christian     Temperance    Union, 
Purchase,  N.  Y., 


$1,578  81 


10  00 

1  00 

50 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

'25  00 

81,636  31 


Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Trustee. 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
FOR  THE  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


['ersons, 


Book  of  Psalms,  .... 
New  Testament,  .... 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

Natural  Theology,  . 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,*. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persi 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Kliot,     .... 

Ma(!aulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Hastings,  . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Howe's  Cyclopaedia, 

Latin  Selections 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, . 

"  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Wentworth's  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,    . 

Huxley's  Sc^ience  Primers,  Introductory, 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,    .... 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome,    .        .         .       •. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  (ieogi*aphical  Reader, 

American  Prose, 

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pick- 
wick,      

Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 

Dicken.s's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  . 

George  Eliot's  Story  of  Janet's  Repentance,  . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 


•3  00 

7  60 

8  00 
2  50 

2  00 
4  00 

3  00 
25 

3  00 

3  00 

32  00 


00 
00 
00 


3  00 


00 
00 


2  00 

3  50 
40 
00 
50 
00 


6 
2 
3 
2  50 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 


3  00 

15  00 

12  00 

3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  50 


•  Printed  by  the  donor  for  free  distril)urion. 
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Li&T  OF  Embossed  Books — Continued. 


TITLE  OK  BOOK. 


s  I    & 


s^ 


Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne^s  Scarlet  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tangle  wood  Tales, 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 

Scott's  Talisman, 

The  Deacon's  Week, 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Stray  Chords,  by  Julia  R  Anagnos,       .... 

Bryant's  Poems, 

Byron's  Flebrew  Melodies,  and  Childe  Harold, 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Holmes's  Poems,  

Longfellow's  Evangeline, 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  . 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha, 

Lowell's  Poems,  .        .    " 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems, 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  37  other  poems,  . 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  and  Julius  Ccesar, 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth, 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems, . 

W^iittier's  Poems 

Wordsworth's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  Julia  R  Anagnos, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton, 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred, 
Braille  Primer, 
An  Eclectic  Primer, 
Child's  First  Book,  . 
Child's  Second  Book, 
Child's  Third  Book, 
Child's  Fourth  Book, 
Child's  Fifth  Book,  . 
Child's  Sixth  Book, . 
Child's  Seventh  Book, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  I, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  2, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  8, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  4, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  5, 
I'^outh's  Library,  volume  6, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  7, 
Youth's  Library,  volume  8, 
A  Christmas  Dinner, 


?3  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
5  00 
2  50 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
10 


5  00 

75 

4U 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1  25 

I  25 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

40 
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TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


II 


Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Lanmiage,  by  Emilie  Poulsson, 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos, 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights, 

Heidi :  translated  from  the  Gernaan  by  Mrs.  Brooks, 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes, 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Little  Women,  by  Lou'sa  M.  Alcott, 

lx)dge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales,      .... 

Stories  for  Little  Readers,  by  Emilie  Poulsson,     . 

The  Blind  Brother, 

The  IJttle  Ones'  Story  Book,  .        .        »        .        . 
The  Man  without  a  Country,  by  Rev.  E.  E  Hale, . 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  by  J.  H.  Ewing,   . 

The  Story  of  Patsy, 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge, 


•3  00 


Music 
A  few  German  Chorals  of  J  S.  Bach,    .... 

Album  Leaf,  Op :  7,  Kerehner, 

Arban's  Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Sax-Horn,      .    *    . 
Bargiel's  Piano  Piece,  Op:  J52,  No.  1,     . 

Burgmuller's  Exercises, 

Chopin's  Waltz,  Op :  64,  No.  1,  Theodore  Kullak, 
Chopin's  Waltz,  Op :  34,  No.  3,  Theodore  Kullak, 

Cramer's  Piano  Studies, 

Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op :  25,  No.  1,  A.  C.  Blakeslee, 
Dressed  for  the  Ball,  Op :  292,  Gustav  Lange, 
Exercises  in  Harmony,   .        .        ... 

Vortv-tive  Hynm  Tunes, 

Golden  Stars  (Seven  easy  Dances),  L.  Streabbog, 

Gurliti's  Studies, 

Heller's  Progressive  Studies, 

In  Rank  and  File,  Op :  249,  Gustav  Lange,  . 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 

Let's  be  Gay  Mazurka,  Op :  25,  No.  3,  A.  C.  Blakeslee, . 

Loeschhorn's  Progressive  Studies, 

May  Party  Dance,  Op :  9,  A.  C.  Blakeslee,    . 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Opus  26 1 ,  Oerny, 

Peace  of  Mind  (Sextette  for  brass  instruments),  . 

Playfulness,  Op :  292,  (iustav  Lange 

Potpourri  from  the  Htiguenots  (Band),. 

Scala's  Vocal  Exercises, 

Scherzo,  Theodore  Kullak, 

Schubert's  Serenade  (Band),  A.  H.  Vaughan, 
Social  Hop  Schottische,  A.  C.  Blakeslee, 


00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 


2  00 
40 

2  00 
40 
50 
40 

2  0<J 
50 

2  60 


50 
04 
00 
06 
75 
06 
06 
50 
04 
06 
25 
50 
15 
75 
75 
06 
50 
04 
25 
06 
35 
00 
25 
06 
75 
50 
04 
30 
04 
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List  of  Embossed  Books — Concluded, 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


J       15 


The  Bridal  Rose,  —  Overture, | 

The  Color-Guard  March, , 

The  Thrashers,  Op :  71,  Charles  Lyseberg,   .        .        .  | 

The  Little  Rose  Waltz I 

The  Little  Huntsmen,  Theodore  Kullak,        .  .  j 

The  Pleasures  of  Youth  (Six  Dances),  Op:    175,  L.  ! 

Streabbog,    ....  .         .        .        .  i 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz,  by  Charles  Bach,     .        .  ' 
Twenty-three  Select  Pieces  for  Pianoforte,    .  .  i 

Urbacii's  Prize  Piano  School, -    2 

White  Roses,  Nos.  1,  2,  5, 6,  Op :  276,  Theodore  Oesten,  .     1 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Geography. 
J.  —  Wall  Maps 

1 .  The  Hemispheres,  ... 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia,      .... 

7.  Africa,  .... 

8 .  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection 

Each,  $35  ;  or  the  set. 


//.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe, 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa,  . 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set, 


size,  42  by  52  inches. 
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$280. 
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size. 

30  by 

36  inches* 
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$184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country. 
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*'The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room." 

///.  —  Pin  Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,    .         .         .  each,  SO  75 

ARrrHMETIC* 

Ciphering-boards   made  of  brass    strips,   nickel- 
plated,     each,  $3  00 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,         .  1  00 

Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards, each,  $0  05 

Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed,  .         .         .      "        1  50 
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